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CRISES, i 857-1366-1890 


To rath ought of the Bank in providing 
4dth an addition to her bullion by a 
Her position was so strong at tho critical 
moment as to prevent the occurrence of any 
general alarm. Men did not rush to supply 
themselves with money one day, in fear that 
they might find it difficult to procure it on tho 
following day, but attended to their businesses 
without excessive anxiety as to the supplies of 
capital. Caution prevailed, but not panic, and 
the distinction is a very clear one. 1 

For the crisis of 1914 see Drain of Bullion, 
Appendix. 

It has been already pointed out that trading 
people sqon recover their spirits and their 
confidence when the panic is once well over. 
Prices which, before and during panics, have 
been in some instances severely depressed, quickly 
rise to their former level, and men cease to con¬ 
sider tho money market in their dealings, being- 
no longer afraid of monetary trouble as to the 
discoimt of bills, or otherwise. The statistics 
. of our trade seem to confirm this view. Spite 
of panics, our aggregate trade has gone on in¬ 
creasing, with fluctuations no doubt, but not 
with fluctuations which seem to point to panic 
as tho great disturber of our commerce. AVe 
have had divers “depressions” in trade, often 
very difficult to account for, and they are gener¬ 
ally followed by improvement and even specu¬ 
lation, often little expected, and arising no one 
knows why. But certainly, in recent years, 
neither depressions nor elevations can be traced 
to the effects of panic. Vast changes have 
taken place, thanks to “many inventions,” and 
prices have fluctuated beyond all precedent 
without any very marked oscillations in credit. 
The supply of loanable capital since 1866 has 
been, on an average of years, ample, and this 
has no doubt lessened tho tendency to panic 
amongst traders generally. But there have 
been these great fluctuations although the 
money market has been so stable, and this 
recent experience tends to confirm the opinion 


1 The contrast of the three great crises with reference 
to the reserves of the bank in its banking department, 
is shown by the following Table. 

Notes reserve in the Banking Department oj 
the Bank of England, 


1857. 


Nov. 


Oct 3 
„ 10 
17 
24 
31 
4 

„ 11 
„ JS 

„ 25 
Dec. 2 
» 0 
„ 10 
23 


£ 

4,000,000 

4,024,000 

3,217,000 

8,485,000 

2,258,000 

2,155,000 

957,000 

1,148,000 

1,91S,000 

2,26S,000 

3,900,000 

5.757,000 

7,426,000 


1866. 


April 11 
„ 25 

May 9 
„ 10 
„ 23 

30 
6 

20 
4 

IS 
1 

15 
29 


June 

July 

M 

Aug. 


£ 

0,317,000 

5,844.000 

4,950,000 

730,000 

830,000 

415,000 

2,167,000 

4,067,000 

3,335,000 

2,498,000 

2,412,001. 

3,611,000 

5,833,000 


1890. 


Oct. 

Nov, 

M 

Dec. 


■ £ M 

10,275,000 

10,600,000 

10,024,000 

13,378,000 

15,309,000 

15,904.000 

15,797,000 

14,205,000 


_ 

[For returns from 18th November to 23ril December 
1857, see note 1, p. 403.] 
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that - we should not attribute much pernran _ 
effect to tho panics of former periods. No onels 
likely to forget the temporary eflects of a panic 
if he has lived through one, but, as to perman¬ 
ent results, panics arc probably not important. 

But panics in the United States have been very 
severe. The sharpest were in 1837, 1857,1873, 
1893 and 1907. The closing months of 1907 
were marked by an outburst of widespread andun- 
reasouiug alarm, and by the suspension of cash 
payments by many of the 16,000 banks of the 
country. Cash could not be obtained, and the use 
of an emergency currency of cheques guaranteed 
by the Clearing Houses, estimated at upwards of 
£100,000,000, was required. The crisis began in 
New York connected with two of the National 
Banks and continued with two of tho Trust com¬ 
panies. (Econ. Joum ., London, 19 08,“The Ameri¬ 
can Crisis of 1907”; Quart Joum. of Er.cn 
U.S.'A., 1908, “Hoarding in the Panic of 1907.”) 

It is interesting to observe that countries 
where panics are rare, as France and Germany, 
do not appear to make greater commercial pro¬ 
gress than England and the States, where panics 
have been, comparatively, not infrequent. 

In fact, in countries of great enterprise, and 
wfliere cred.t attains a great development, it is 
obvious that there must be a danger of undue 
expansion followed by excessive alarms. Such 
people use up their means too closely, no doubt, 
but, on the other hand, they do far more busi¬ 
ness and acquire far larger profits from their 
enterprise than can be secured by people who 
are no doubt more prudent, but are less ener¬ 
getic. Tho very prudent nations escape panic, 
but they at the same time must accept a smaller 
return on their capital. They no doubt keep 
larger reserves than less cautious traders, but 
such reserves are expensive to maintain, and it 
maybe well doubted whether in the long run more 
is not gained by the more enterprising peoples, 
even though they may subject themselves to oc¬ 
casional alarms of a serious and painful naturo. 

The general result seems to be that, liowevei 
remarkable the phenomena of crises may be. 
they re not of great permanent importance, 
nor are they to be regarded as an inevitable 
consequence of an active and enterprising con¬ 
duct of business. They are really spasmodic 
symptoms, and not symptoms of any serious and 
continuous disease which has to be brought 
under some legislative remedy. They illustrate 
the results of a temporary suspension of the 
laws which regulate the ordinary currency of a 
nation when confidence between man and man 
is lost, but events so exceptional dffy regula¬ 
tion, and the cure for such evils will probably be 
found rather in the practical good sense o<‘ men 
of business than in any expedients invented 
by ingenious law makers. 

It has, however, been suggested that some 
kinds of legislation may aggravate panic ; as, 
for instance, the law of the United States of 
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to bank reserves, and our own law 
/issues of the Bank of England. Wo 
think that the experiences of 1847, 
1857 and 1866 (to say nothing of 1890), show 
that such a law as ours, which gives no power 
of expansion to the bank, as such, no matter 
how grave may be the emergency, is one of 
very doubtful wisdom. It would, w T e believe, 
be far more reasonable to adopt something like 
the plan adopted by the German Bank law of 
1875, whereby the bank can issue beyond the 
usual limit on paying at the rate of 5 per cent 
per annum to the government on all extra¬ 
ordinary issue, as a sort of penalty —an arrange¬ 
ment which ensures a reasonable charge to the 
public on such extra issues, and thus compels 
contraction of obligations by a sort of automatic 
process. Panic is thus avoided, while a whole¬ 
some warning is extended to the trading world, 
and the money market is brought under the 
rule of law, and is not, as with us, dependent 
in tho worst times on the caprice of a Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer, who may be a man 
ignorant of the dangers and difficulties of com¬ 
merce, or who only knows them vaguely, as set 
forth in the books of mere theorists, w. f. 

CRISES, Periodicity of. In the world of 
physics Uie idea of “periodicity” of “cycles” 
is familiar. The twenty-eight years period of 
the sun is a simple illustration of a regular 
cycle. 

The recurrence of commercial crises over a 
century, at intervals of ten or twelve years, has 
been frequently noticed by economists, and the 
suggestion made that possibly the physical law 
which, every ten or eleven years, brings good 
vintage years to Europe and droughts to India, 
may control the commercial fortunes of men. 
An enumeration of recorded years of acute com¬ 
mercial distress—1753, 1763, 1772-73, 1783, 
1793, 1815, 1825, 1836-39, 1847, 1857, 1866, 
1878,1890—-suggests periodicity. During these 
140 years trade and banking have been carried 
on in war and peace, with a silver standard, with 
a gold standard, under a suspension of cash pay¬ 
ments, in times of plenty, and in times of want ; 
but the fatal years have come round with a 
considerable approach to cyclical regularity. 
While admitting that the commercial crises 
to which this generation has been exposed have 
been less acute than those which affiicted the 
close of the 18th and the beginning of the 
19th century* the fact of their recurrent 
in something like periodicity remains—a fact 
which it is easier to record than to explain. 
Space only permits a statement of some of the 
more important crises, with a reference to works 
from-which fuller information may be derived. 

To commence with the beginning of this 
century, the question of the periodicity of cycle s 
is discussed by Henry Thornton, whose well- 
known sagacity caused him to be greatly cou- 
sulted on financial questions by Y illiam Pitt, 


in his work, An Enquiry into the Etfj'cd^yk 
Payer Credit of Great Britain , 1802. Tlvbrn 
speaks of the crisis of 1793 as the first material 
one of the kind which had for a long time 
happened. He points out that the panic greatly 
abated, and mercantile credit began to be re¬ 
stored, so soon as the intention to issue ex¬ 
chequer bills was announced. He also mentions 
as worthy of notice that, though the failures 
had originated in an extraordinary demand for 
gold, it was not any supply of gold which 
elfected the cure, but the idea of general solvency 
which was created by tho promised issue of 
exchequer bills (pp. 49-51). He further men¬ 
tions (p. 152) that the fluctuation in tho balance 
of trade with foreign countries which we ex¬ 
perience had also become larger than heretofore, 
in consequence of tho greater extent of our 
population and commerce. “The scale of all 
things having increased, the scale of this balance 
may have increased also in a degree unexpected 
by the bank.” 

Tooke, in bis History of Prices , vol. i. p. 176, 
gives a clear account of the progress of events 
leading up to the disasters of 1793. Tooke 
states that immediately preceding that crisis 
a great revulsion and derangement of commercial 
credit had occurred, due to a pre-existing and 
undue extension of credit and paper circulation. 

In vol. ii. p. 5, in discussing the causes which 
led to the discredit of 1816, he explains that 
the speculation in exported commodities, which 
had its first rise in the prospect of the down¬ 
fall of the power of Napoleon I. in Europe, 
reached its height in the spring of 1814, and 
that the tardy discovery that tho effective de¬ 
mand of the continent had been over-rated pre¬ 
cipitated the crisis of 1815-16. 

The causes of the crisis of 1825 are discussed 
by Tooke (vol. ii. pp. 149-159). In 1822, the 
British 5 per cent had been reduced to 4 per 
cent; this had led to a general restlessness 
among those whose incomes were reduced, and 
a readiness to invest in foreign loans, the 
principal borrowing states being South Ameri¬ 
can. The South American loans ultimately 
entailed a los3 of nearly the whole of the sums 
subscribed. The exaggerated views of coming 
prosperity allowed full scope for an undue 
enlargement and abuse of credit. 

The panic of 1836 is fully described by Tooke 
(vol. ii. p. 274). It is noticeable that whereas 
the disasters in 1825 were principally due to 
foreign speculations, those of 1835 were, due to 
home speculations, an undue extension of credit 
arising from gambling in shares of railways, 
joint-stock banks, etc. 

In vol. iv., speaking of the crisis of 1847, 
Tooke says: “In August 1845 the specula¬ 
tion assumed all the apparent characteristics of a 
mania. Symptoms of an approaching revulsion 
were, however, then clearly discernible.” 

It Ls noteworthy that the gradual develop 
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, overgrowth of credit indicated by 
Jevons, and Mills, are clearly stated 

A variety of causes brought about the serious 
crash in 1847—railway calls in excess of the 
means of the country, high price of corn, etc.; 
but the evidence of a culmination of previously 
developing causes is as clear on this occasion as 
on the others which have preceded and followed 
that date. 

Mr. William Langton, of Manchester, speak¬ 
ing of periodicity says ( Transactions of the 
Manchester!' Statistical Society , December 1857) : 
“These disturbances are the accompaniment of 
another wave which appears to have a decennial 
\period , and iu the generation of which moral 
causes have no doubt an important part. The 
prompting cause of these convulsive movements 
appears to lie in the inordinate use of credit.” 

The doctrine of periodicity was held strongly 
by Professor Jevons, who carried his investiga¬ 
tions into the subject over a great length of 
time, and with his noted ability. In a com¬ 
munication on the study of periodic fluctuations, 
British Association 1862 (Cambridge), Jevons 
says, “There is a periodic tendency to com¬ 
mercial distress and difficulty during these 
months (October and November). It is when 
great irregular fluctuations aggravate this dis¬ 
tress, as in tho years 1836-39, 1847, 1857, that 
disastrous breaches of commercial credit occur.” 
In elucidation of Jevons’s allusion to “great 
irregular fluctuations,” a quotation from his 
paper on “ The frequent pressure in the money 
market,” Journal of the Statistical Society of 
London , 1866, vol. xxix. p. 235, may be useful. 
“ These changes arise from deficient or excessive 
harvests, from sudden changes of supply or 
demand in any of our great staple articles, from 
periods of excessive investment or speculation, 
from wars and political disturbances, or other 
fortuitous occurrences which we cannot calculate 
upon, and allow for.” Still further developing 
tho notion of periodicity, Jevons ( Political 
Economy , 1878, Science Primers) says, “Good 
vintage years on the continent of Europe, and 
droughts in India, recur every ten or eleven 
years, and it seems probable that commercial 
crises are connected with a periodic variation 
of weather affecting all parts of the earth, and 
probably arising from increased waves of heat 
received from the sun at average intervals of 
ten years and a fraction.” 

The influence of solar radiation, and the 
possibility of a relation between the sun-spot 
period and the price of corn and other events, 
formed a subject of inquiry suited to the exact 
and scientific mind of Jevons. For this the 
reader may be referred to his Investigations in 
Currency and Finance , in which his detached 
papers are collected, and Letters and Journal of 
W. S. Jevons. 

The invention of the term “credit cycle” may 



be traced to Mr. John Mills of Manch_ 

(Paper on “Credit Cycles and the Origin of 
Commercial Panics,” Transactions of the Man¬ 
chester Statistical - Society , December 1867). 
Mr. Mills discussed the pathology of crises ; 
and after alluding to “the occult forces which 
swell or diminish tho volume of transactions 
through a procession of years,” thus spoke of 
periodicity. “It is an unquestionable fact 
that about every ten years there occurs a vast 
and sudden increase of demand in the loan 
market followed by a great revulsion and a 
temporary destruction of credit. 

“The periodicity of commercial crises is at 
any rate a fact. The decades interposed between 
the great commercial crises are normal cycles of 
development of credit under certain existing 
conditions ; that during each of these decades 
commercial credit runs through the mutations 
of a life, having its infancy, growth to maturity, 
diseased overgrowth, and death by collapse.” 

Mr. Mills enters into a minute examination of 
tho life-history of a credit cycle in a communica¬ 
tion made to the Manchester Statistical Society, 
Transactions 1871. Four years earlier, in his 
paper read before tho Manchester Statistical 
Society in 1867, Mr. Mills had discussed the 
possibility of finding remedies for the periodic 
recurrence of commercial panics, in seeking for 
which he laid stress on the increased spread of 
information. Mr. Mills’s anticipation appears 
to have been verified in some measure by the 
course of events. 

[Max Wirth, Geschichte der Handelskrisen , 
1883.—Clement Juglar, Des Crises Commercials 
et de leur retour periodigue en France , en Angle- 
terre y et aux iStats-Unis, 1889.] o. h. p. 

CROMBIE, Alexander (1762-1842), bo*n 
at Aberdeen, was for some time Presbyterian 
minister, and then schoolmaster, in London. 
Ho was known for his writings on etymology 
and syntax, especially for his Gymnasium , a 
book of oxcrcises in Latin composition ; but 
he wrote also on theology, philosophy, and 
political economy. Apart from his books, he 
seems to have had a wide persoual influence. 
Major Torrens dedicated to Dr. Crombie his 
Essay on Money and Paper Currency (1812), 
and speaks of him with great deference in the 
Essay on the External Corn Trade (1815). In 
181*3 Crombie published, in the Pamphleteer 
(vol. x.) a Letter to Dadd Ricardo containing 
an analysis of his pamphlet on the Depreciation 
of Bank Notes ; but Ricardo did not regard 
him as a perfectly faithful exponent of his 
views. Crombie’s Letters on the Agricultural 
Interest (1816) would seem to have been the 
last of his economical writings. 

[Ricardo’s letters to Malthus, 1887, Clar. Press, 
p. 82, sub dato 21st April 1815.] - j. b. 

CROME, August Friedrich Wilhelm, 
(1753-1833), a distinguished German statist}- 
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^^/eoonoTTiiat, was born at Scngwarden, 
^^^^rerritory of Knipbauscn. Ho studied 
theology at Halle, and was for some time 
instructor of the hereditary prince of Dessau. 
From 1787 to 1831, he filled the chair of 
statistics and cameral science at Giessen. He 
is called by Roscher the “ Haupt-theoretiker 
des Rheinbundes,” having persistently defended 
that confederation, and maintained it to be “a 
liberation for Germany, alike beneficent to 
rulers and to the people.” He expected that 
under its influence a better national economy 
would be introduced founded on the principles 
of Adam Smith, “as improved by Soden, 
Hufeland and Jakob.” In Deutschland's Krise 
und Errettung im Apinl und Mai 1813, which 
appeared immediately after the battle of Liitzen, 
just when the national rising against Napoleon 
was coming to a head, he attempted to show 
by statistical reasonings the madness of oppos¬ 
ing the “great hero,” as certain to lead to the 
ruin of the fatherland. This publication raised 
a storm which was only partially appeased by 
his treatise Ueber DeutschlancCs und Europa’s 
Stoats - und National - Intercssc bei und nach dem 
Congresse zu Wien, 1814. His other principal 
works were, Europa’s Produkte , 1782 ; Grosso 
und Bevolkerung dcr Europ. Stoat m, 1785; 
Ueber die CulturverhaUnisse der Europ. Staatcn, 
1792 ; and Gcographische Statistische Darstcl- 
lung der Staatskraftc von den sammllichcn zu 
dem deutschen Staatenbunde gchbrigen Ldndcrn , 
1820-1828. He translated into German (1795) 
the treatise entitled Govemo della Toscoma sotto 
il regno di Leopoldo II., 1790, which was the 
work of that prince himself. Crome undertook 
the translation by Leopold’s desire, and, in the 
comments which he added, he appears as an 
advocate of an enlightened and reforming ab¬ 
solutism, such as that of which the book is a 
history. He was also author of an autobio¬ 
graphy. (Soe Roscher, Geschichte der National- 
Oekon. in Deutschland, p. 649). J * *• 

CROSS DRAWING. Another term for the 
making of an Accommodation Bill {g.v.) 
When such an instrument has been wilfully 
put into circulation by a fraudulent trader, as 
if founded on a real transaction, the nicest 
penetration and judgment of experienced busi¬ 
ness men, such as bill-brokers and bankers, will 
sometimes be put to the test to discover the 
true origin and character of the instrument. 
Bills of this description are sometimes termed 
“ Wind Bills,” or “ Kites,” from their want of 
substantial basis. 

[Hutchison, The Practiceof Banking , vol.i.p.l 2o.J 

CROSSED CHEQUE. The crossing of cheques 
is now regulated by §§ 76 to 82 of the Bills of 
Exchange Act 1882 (see CHEQUES, Law of) and 
the Bills of Exchange (Crossed Cheques) Act 
1906 (see Billsof Exchange Ac pH 8-,,App.). 

CROWN DEBTS. Debts due from a subject 
° to the crown have priority over all other debts, 


j(2t 

7 p^QcJi^i 


and may be recovered by the summary \ 
known as an extent. Every person who has 
money belonging to the crown is a crown debtor. 
Formerly, in order to enjoy priority, a crown 
debt required to be a debt of record or to be 
secured by deed, but since the 32 & 33 Yict. c. 
4 6, which abolished the priority of specialty debts, 
any crown debt takes priority to all others. 
Crown debts do not affect land until a writ of 
execution has been issued and registered. 

[Elphinstone and Clark’s Law of Judgments and 
Searches , London, 1887 .—Prerogatives of the 
Crown, by J. Chitty, London, 1820.] 

j. e. c. M. 

CROWN (English). Gold coin (Henry VIII. 
to Charles II.) 


Reign. 

Year. 

Rat¬ 

43 

Fine¬ 

Valt\eingold 
916*6 One, at 

ing. 

•J? 

ness. 

£3 :17 *. 10* 



s 


an oz. 

Henry VIII. 

1527 

5 / 

gr. 

57*25 

916*0 

9/3* 

Edward VI. 

1549 

5/ 

42*25 

833*3 

6 /2§ 

James I. 

1605 

5/ 

38*725 

916*6 

6/3* 

»» 

1605 

4/ 

31*00 

„ 

6 /C* 

(Thistle 

Crown) 



6/3* 



n 

1612 

5/6 

SS-725 

ii 

ii 

1612 

4/43 

81*00 

•i 

5/0* 

(Thistle 

Crown) 


6/34 





1619 

5/ 

88*725 

>i 

Charles I. 

1627 

5/ 

35*12 

ii 

5/8* 


Also double crowns (James I. to Charles II.) and half 
crowns in proportion. 


Silver coin (Henry VIII. to present time). 


Reign. 

Year. 

Rat¬ 

ing. 

Weight. 

Fine¬ 

ness. 

Value in 
silver 925 
One, at 

5s. 6d. an nz. 

Henry VIII. 



gr. 


5/6 

1542 

(as a kind 
of medal) 

5/ 

480*00 

925 

Edward VI. 

1551 

(for cir¬ 
culation) 

5/ 

480*00 

it 

5/6 

Elizabeth 

1601 

5/ 

464*50 

,, 

5/3| 

George III. 

1817 

(and 

subse- 

iquently) 

5/ 

436*36 


5/ or 5*81 f 1 > 


Also half-crowns in proportion. A crown in white 
metal was struck in the reign of James I., but only a 
few were issued. 


Crown ( Scandinavian ). Tho standard of 
value, but not a coin, 6‘22278 grains of fine 
gold. Value, Is. l*215d., 1*389 franc. 

Standard Gold Coins. 


Denomination. 

Weight. 

Fine¬ 

ness. 

Vnjue In 
gold 916*6 
fine nt 
£3:17:10* 
an oz. 

Value In 
gold 
francs 
(900 fine). 

Twenty crowns . 
Ten crowns 

gr. 

13S‘264 

69132 

900 

900 

8. d. 

22 0* 

11 0* 

francs. 

27*78 

13*89 
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Silver Token Coins . 


Denomination. 

Weight. 

Fine¬ 

ness. 

Value in 
silver 925 
line at 
5s. 6d. an 
oz. 

Value in 
standard 
silver 
francs 
(900 fine). 

Double-crowns . 

gr- 

231-485 

800 

s. d. 

2 3* 

francs. 

2-67 

Crowns 

1157425 

800 

1 ll 

1-33 

Half-crowns (or 
50 ore pieces) . 

77-162 

600 

Of 

0-67 

Forty ore . 

61*727 

600 

51 

0-53 

Twenty-live ore . 

37-846 

600 

3} 

0-32 

Ten ore 

22-376 

400 

U 

0-13 


CROAVN LANDS. In Saxon times the 
king owned threo kinds of property in land : 
(1) private estate which he could dispose of by 
will; (2) demesne lands that could be alienated 
only by consent of the witan; (3) certain 
rights over his folkland. The folkland tended 
to become merged in the royal demesne 
(Stubbs’s Constitutional History, i. ch. vi. § 59 ; 
c. vii. § 75), a process that was completed by 
the Norman Conquest (lb. ch. ix. § 95). 

From Domesday we learn that the income 
from royal lands amounted to £20,000 (Pear¬ 
son’s Early and Middle Ages, i. 385). An 
important portion of the royal demesne con¬ 
sisted of forests which were exempt from the 
ordinary law, and subject to royal regulations 
of great severity (Pearson’s Hist. Maps, pp. 44- 
48; Ellis’s Intr. i. 103-116). The crown 
was supposed to defray the expenses of the 
household, of the administration of justice, and 
of the military. forces. Though the crown 
revenue was greatly diminished by the loss of 
the French possessions, it was increased by 
marriages and by the dissolution of the monas¬ 
teries. The alienation of the crown lands to 
favourites led to tho attempts of the barons to 
limit the king’s power of giving (Stubbs, ch. xvii. 
p. 284), and to the passing of vaiious statutes 
with the same object. 

By the 1 Anne, c. 1, §§ 5-8 ; 10 Geo. IV. c. 50, 
§ 127; and 1 & 2 Viet. c. 2, §§ 1, 2, the right of 
alienation was limited to leases for lives or a term 
of years. By the last-mentioned act the crown 
surrendered its hereditary revenues (see Rogers’s 
Economic Interpretation of History, Oxford, 1888, 
ch. xix.) The management of the crown lands is 
entrusted to the Commissioners of Woods, and is 
governed by a series of statutes enumerated in 
The Chronological Table and Index of the Statutes , 
10th ed., Loudon, 1887. See also The Landed 
Interest , ch. x., by J. Caird, London, 1878. 

The crown, it is said (Chitty, Prerogatives of 
the Croion , ch. xi., London, 1820), is owner of the 
foreshore between high and low water mark in 
ordinary tides, unless a grant in private ownership 
can be proved, but Moore, in his History of the 
Foreshore, London, 1888, maintains that the 
theory of the crown’s ownership of the jus priv¬ 
atum of the foreshore did not exist until the reign 
of Elizabeth, and that its origin is due to success¬ 
ful attempts to extend the prerogative. See also 


Sl 

Hall’s Rights of the Crown and the Privileges oj 
the Subject in the Seashore, by R. L. Loveland, 
2nd ed., London. Some writers also maintain 
that the crown owns all land under the marginal 
seas to the distance of a marine league, a view 
taken by a minority of the court in R. v. Keyn, 
L.R., 2 Ex., D. 63 ; but others deny such a right, 
conceding only a right of jurisdiction (see Hall’s 
International Law , Oxford, 1880). 

Forfeited estates formerly vested in the crown 
(see 33 & 34 Viet. c. 23), and the crown is 
owmer of considerable private property in land. 

In theory, state lands in our colonies are vested 
in the crown, but control over them is vested in 
the colonial legislatures. All crown lands, in¬ 
cluding all private lands not disposed of, descend 
with the crown. j. e. o. m. 

CRUMPE, Samuel (1766-1796), Irish physi- 
cian, deserved tho prize awarded by the Royal 
Irish Academy to his essay On the best means 
of providing Employment for the People. The 
causes of Irish distress are ably analysed. 
Among the remedies is a bounty on the exporta¬ 
tion of corn (p. 241). The author is prepared 
to prohibit the export of wool (p. 303). 

F. Y. E. 

[Dr. Crumpe’s prize essay is described as “an 
excellent treatise ” ; Malthus, Essay on Popula¬ 
tion, bk. iv. ch. xi, note.] 

CRUSADE. A Portuguese gold coin, bearing 
the design of a cross. It was current in England 
in Queen Mary’s reign, and was valued at 6s. 8d. 

F. E. A. 

CRUSADES, Economic Effects of. The 
crusades cover a long period of time, from the 
11th to the 13th century, and their early 
triumphs were followed by complete and dis¬ 
astrous failure. This long duel between the 
west and the east, between Christianity and 
Islam, exercised the most profound influence 
upon Europe: upon the position of popes, 
emperors, and kings ; upon the relations be¬ 
tween church and state ; upon the progress of 
literature, education, and art. To the crusades 
are due tho breaking up of classes and the rise 
of nations. No less marked was their influence 
upon the economic conditions of mediaeval 
Europe. The fall of the western empire and 
the triumph of the Teutonic invaders had 
resulted in the complete separation of the east 
from the west, and in the annihilation of that 
maritime commerce which had been first in¬ 
augurated by the Phoenicians and developed by 
the Greeks. So completely had naval enter¬ 
prise been neglected that the early crusaders 
had no alternative but to march overland to 
Constantinople and to cross the Hellespont into 
Asia. The first result of the crusades was to 
revive maritime trade in those countries whose 
geographical position fitted them for this, 
especially in the Italian coast towns and such 
cities as Marseilles and Barcelona. By the 
13th century the Mediterranean had become 
once more the centre of a world-embracing 
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from its shores the products of the 
carried overland to the centre of 
Kurb peC thence to England and even to the 
Baltic coasts. The route by the Caspian and 
southern Russia, through which a scanty trade 
between Asia and Europe had been conducted 
in the dark ages, was henceforth almost entirely 
neglected. 

Next to the development of trade due to the 
crusading movements must be ranked the 
advance of industry. The products of the east 
had to be purchased by those of Europe ; thus 
an enormous stimulus was given to manufactures 
and agriculture. And not only were the old 
industries developed, but many new ones were 
actually introduced from the east. From 
Greece came the manufacture of silk and the 
cultivation of the mulberry. From Tyre the 
Venetians learnt the art of making glass, an 
industry which they retain still, long after the 
days of their decline. The crusaders introduced 
from Africa the cultivation of maize and the 
sugar-cane. In Damascus they learnt notable 
improvements in the working of metals, and 
the making of cloth. 

The increase of trade and manufactures led 
to the growth and rise of towns, one of the 
most important results of the crusades. The 
greatest immediate profit was reaped by the 
Italian cities, Venice, Pisa, Genoa, Amalfi, etc. 
Increase of trade and manufactures also brought 
wealth to the German to\ms in the valleys of 
the Danube and the Rhine, to the communes 
of France, to the trading and manufacturing 
cities of Flanders, finally to the north German 
towns, which formed the famous Hanseatic 
League (r/.-y.) The traders required protection 
from lawless oppression and from piracy. This 
was 1 acquired in the north by combination, in 
the south by the promulgation of the earliest 
codes of maritime law, and generally by the 
acquisition of municipal privileges and inde¬ 
pendence. The crusades owed their origin to 
the spirit of religion and of chivalry. They 
gave the popes a vast increase of secular 
authority ; they led to the institution of reli¬ 
gious orders, like the Franciscans, Dominicans, 
and Carthusians ; and of the military orders 
of the Templars, Hospitallers, end Teutonic 
Knights. But their ultimate results were fatal 
to the interests which they at first promoted. 
The contact with the east gave the first stimu¬ 
lus to the freedom of thought which was 
destined to destroy the superstitions on which 
rested the religious unity of Europe. The rise 
of the burgher class was followed by the rise of 
the spirit of nationality— both fatal to the class 
institutions of feudalism and chivalry. I he 
nobles who fought in the crusades were com- 
pelled to find money by the sale of privileges 
to the towns, of their lands to the highest 
bidder, of freedom to their serfs. ie social 
changes thus produced destroyed the mediaeval 



system, and gave rise to those industri 
tions which have been the dominant in 


in Europe ever since. 

[Heeren, Versuch drier Entwickelung der Folgen 
der Kreuzzuge fur Europa (1808).—Adolf Beer, 
Geschichte des r Welthandels (1860).—Blanqui, 
Uistoire de VEconomic Politique en Europe .— 
Guizot, History of Civilisation in Europe .— 
Ranke, Wdtgeschichie , viii.] R. L. 

CULPA. An expression of Roman law ex¬ 
pressing the want of proper diligence. The 
Roman jurists distinguished between culpa levis 
and culpa lata , and mediaeval writers introduced 
a third degree of culpa which they called culpa 
levissima. Culpa lata , i.c. gross negligence, was 
treated nearly in the same way as unlawful 
intention (dolus). In some contractual and 
other relations there was no absolute standard 
for the degree of diligence required ; the persona 
concerned had to give the same amount of care 
as they were accustomed to give to their own 
all airs. The omission of this degree of diligence 
is called culpa in concreto by mediaeval writers. 

E. s. 

CULPEPER, Sir Thomas, the elder (1678- 
1662), author of A Tract against the high rate 
of Usurie , 1621, which, “presented to the 
high court of parliament,” conduced to the 
reduction of the legal rate of interest from 
ten to eight per cent in 1624. The tract was 
reprinted with additions in 1641. The author 
meanwhile “set forth another treatise to 
evince the necessity of reducing pioney from 
eight to six” (preface to the Discourse of Sir 
Thomas Culpeper the younger), namely A 
Tract against the high rale of Usurie , 1640 
(Brit. Mus., 1093 b. 98). The two treatises 
were reprinted together, with a preface, by 
Sir Thomas Culpeper the younger, 1688. 


F. Y. E. 


CULPEPER, Sir Thomas, the younger 
(1626-1697), a worthy son of the elder knight, 
assailed usury in a Discourse dated 1688. 
Thomas Manley, gent., answered this discourse, 
maintaining that “as it is the scarcity of 
money (and many borrowers) that maketh the 
high rates of interest, ... so the plenty of 
money and few borrowers will make the rates 
low.” Culpeper retorted with The necessity of 
abating Usury reasserted , 1670. Some other 
publications on the same subject are ascribed to 
Culpeper (Wood’s A then. Oxon., ch. iv. p. 447). 


F. Y. E. 

CULTURE, Large and Small. The 
question of largo or small holdings may he 
treated morally, socially, and economically. 
Here it will mainly be discussed in the latter 
aspect It is the physical formation of a 
country which chiefly determines the si/c of 
holdings. It may be laid down as an axiom 
that, where the soil and climate are specially 
adapted for cereals and sheep, and where the 
physical configuration of the country admits of 
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dues, tliero large holdings are the most 
On the other hand, where districts 
the soil rocky, the surface broken, 
soil and climate are specially favour¬ 
able to permanent grass, there small holdings 
are best. It follows that, as a rule, grass 
counties have most, and corn counties have 
fewest, small holdings. But there are excep¬ 
tions. Near large towns, small holdings will 
necessarily pay best. A small holding is a 
relative term. It differs in size when the 
holding is a market garden, a grass farm, or 
an arable land. A man may make his living 
off a very small tract of market-garden land, 
or off 5 acres of grass. It is doubtful whether 
an arable farmer, solely dependent upon the 
produce of the soil, and not engaged in any other 
profitable occupation, can live on Jess than 40 
acres. Ad holdings may bo considered small 
which are 50 acres of under. In England there 
were, in 1887, 204,729 small holdings, aggre¬ 
gating 3,559,000 acres. •* (See Major Craigie on 
“Agricultural Holdings,” Journ. Stat. Soc., 
1-887.) In 1913 there were 249,773 small 
.. holdings aggregating* .3,581,375 acres, the de-‘ 
crease in number being among holdings not 
over 20 acres (Agric. Stat. Pt. I., 1914). In 
England, sriiall holdings tend to increase. 
This increase arises from the fall in the price of 
cereals, the diminished capital of large farmers, 
the growing number of men who combine farm¬ 
ing with other avocations, and also recently 
- from encouragement by county councils, etc. 
Grain, meat, and wool can be produced more 
economically upon large farms, while pork, 
poultry, eggs, vegetables, are best suited for 
small holdings. Fruit-farming is not profit¬ 
able for small farmers, because the initial out¬ 
lay is large, the crops precarious, and the 
profits unreliable. In dairying small farmers 
enjoy no advantage over large. But in 
pigs, poultry, calf-rearing, vegetables, where 
minute care and attention secure safe and 
quick returns, small farms are economically 
preferable to large, and chiefly for these 
reasons. While labour has increased in price 
and deteriorated in quality, small farmers 
hire no labourers and employ the best that is 
procurable—their own. Again, the depression 
in prices has most particularly affected the 
produce of large farms, and has fallen com¬ 
paratively lightly on the produce of small 
holdings, which is also of a more varied kind. 
The eggs of large fanners are in one basket, 
and the bottom has either fallen out or is 
rickety. The eggs of small farmers are stored 
in several baskets and the bottoms are re¬ 
latively secure. Again, small farmers, selling 
direct to consumers, not only feel the fall of 
prices less, but eliminate the profits of middle¬ 
men. Lastly, small farmers are under fewer 
temptations to extravagance. They are more 
frugal and more industrious. They are sparing 



of everything except their labour, prod 
nothing but themselves. Employing no* 
labour, practising mixed husbandry, rearing 
stock instead of feeding them, often enjoying 
common rights, doing the work of two labourers 
and eating the food of one, small fanners weather 
storms which wreck their richer brethren. But 
it is a false argument that small farmers are 
necessarily more profitable to the community 
than large fanners, because the former pay 
higher rents. They undoubtedly pay higher 
rents ; but they do so because the competi¬ 
tion for holdings of this class is especially 
keen, because the expenses of buildings, ap¬ 
proaches, hedges, and repairs are far heavier 
on small than on large farms, and because the 
land devoted to small farms is, as compared 
with ordinary agricultural land, what may bo 
called accommodation land. In point of material 
comfort, wage-earning labourers in constant 
employment are better off than small farmers, 
whether they own or occupy the soil. It 
cannot, for instance, be questioned that the 
English agricultural labourer is better housed, 
better fed, and better clothed than the French 
peasant proprietor. Wherever a peasant pro¬ 
prietary prevails, except under most favourable 
conditions, the rural populations live hard, 
faro hard, and are on the border-line of starva¬ 
tion. In point of production, the product per 
acre in England exceeds that of any country on 
the continent except East Flanders. In point 
of agricultural science, English farming is, 
speaking generally, more advanced than in 
countries where the small culture of peasant 
proprietors prevails. Belgium affords a notice¬ 
able example, of the stagnation which is pro¬ 
duced by the multiplication of small cultivators. 
Seventy-five years ago the agriculture of Belgium 
was the first in Europe. Since then the size of 
the farms has decreased, and the number of 
small farmers continuously increased. Enter¬ 
prise and experiment diminished with the ex¬ 
tension of la petite culture . Farming has rather 
retrograded than advanced ; the stock, and 
especially the sheep, have decreased ; the small 
farmer only raises, and only eats, pork. In 
point of pauperism, rural England has fewer 
paupers than countries where small culture is 
the rule. In Prussia the number of peasant 
heads of families exempted from direct taxa¬ 
tion because their earnings are less than £25 a 
year, amounted in 1888 to nearly 7£ millions. 
In France 3 millions out of the 7 million 
proprietors are unable to contribute largely to 
state objects by reason of poverty. In point 
of encumbrances, the soil of England is less 
burdened with mortgages than the land of 
countries farmed by small cultivating owners. 
In France, for example, the real owners of the 
soil are local money-lenders, and in some de¬ 
partments 80 per cent of the land is said to be 
mortgaged. Small culture cannot be regarded 
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^cultural panacea. It can only thrive 
and under the economic conditions 
1 above. (See Agricultural Hold¬ 
ings Acts. Appendix.) 

[Reports to the Royal Commission on Agricul¬ 
ture, 1881 and 1882, especially those of the late 
Mr. Jenkins.—James Howard, Continental Farm¬ 
ing a'/id Peasantry (1870).—Lady Verney, Cottier 
Owners , etc. (1885).—W. Beauclerk, Plural Italy 
(1888).—J. S. Mill, Princ. of Pol. Econ .] B. s. p. 


CUM DIVIDEND. On the London stock 
exchange it is always understood that a share 
sold includes also the dividend which may have 
accrued upon it since the previous distribution, 
unless the bargain is made specifically Ex Divi¬ 
dend ( q.v .) On Indian rupee paper, exchequer 
bills, and corporation bonds, however, the bar¬ 
gains are done “ clean,” or exclusive of dividend, 
which the buyer has to pay to the seller at the 
conventional rate, according to the number of 
days since the previous distribution of dividend. 


A. E. 

CURATOR BONIS. A guardian appointed 
by a Scotch court to manage the estates of a 
minor or of a lunatic. His functions are to 
realise and protect the estate. He has no 
charge of the ward’s person, except in so far as 
it is his duty to see the ward properly educated. 

[Erskine’s Principles of the Law of Scotland, 
1880.J j. e. c. M. 

CURRENCY. This word is sometimes em¬ 
ployed in the sense of circulating medium, 
sometimes in the sense of standard of value. 
Adam Smith says (book iv. ch. iii.), in the well- 
known Digression concerning Banlcs of Deposit , 
particularly concerning thcd. of Amsterdam , 
“The currency of a great state, such as France 
or England, generally consists almost entirely 
o? its o'yn coin.” Here a standard of value is 
referred to, and the constancy of the “Bank 
Money ” of the bank of Amsterdam is mentioned 
as one of its advantages. Adam Smith’s com¬ 
parison of the currency to the road which con¬ 
veys the produce of a country to market ( Wealth 
of Nations, book ii. ch. ii.), and J. S. Mill’s de¬ 
scription of it as “a machinery for doing quickly 
and eommodiously what would be done, though 
less quickly and eommodiously, “without it ” 
{Principles of Political Economy , book iii. ch. vii. 
§ 3), illustrate the services which the currency 
performs. An ideally perfect system of currency, 
to be based on a system of tabulatory prices, is 
dealt with by Jevons, Investigations in Currency 
and Fwiance. Some idea of the same kind 
appears to have passed before the mind of D. 
Ricardo, Proposals for an Economical and Secure 
Currency (Ricardo’s Works, 2nd ed. p. 397). 
His definition of a perfect currency is as follows : 
“A currency may be considered as perfect of 
which the standard is invariable, which always 
conforms to that standard, and in the use of 
which the utmost economy is practised. A 
‘tabular standard of value was suggested by 


Joseph Lowe to give a steady value t<rj 
contracts through reference to the prl 
different articles. A similar method was recom¬ 
mended by G. Poulctt Scrope, whose remark, 
“without stability of value money is a mere 
fraud,” goes to the root of the matter. The 
subject had also been considered by G. R. 
Porter. Sir Robert Gillen also carried on the 
investigation. The idea of a standard of value 
to remain as far as possible constant, is included 
in the principle on which Corn Rents {q.v.) are 
based (see also Circulating Medium ; Index 
Numbers, etc.) 

[Jevons, Investigations in Currency and Fin¬ 
ance. —Ricardo’s Worlcs, ed. M‘Culloch.—Joseph 
Lowe, The Present State of England in regard to 
Agriculture , Trade, and Finance , 1822.—G. 
Poulett Scrope, Principles of Political Economy, 
1833.—Porter, Progress of the Nation, 1815.] 

CURRENCY DOCTRINE or PRINCIPLE. 
A name given to a doctrine or opinion which 
supplies the basis for the method adopted by 
Sir R. Peel when regulating the paper currency 
by the Bank Act of 1844. It appears to have 
been first used by Mr. G. W. Norman, who, in 
his evidence before the House of Commons 
Committee on Banks of Issue, 1840, Q. 2018, 
speaking of the circulation, referred to “cur¬ 
rency principles, according to which it would 
increase or decrease ■with increase or decrease of 
bullion.” The evidence of Mr. Gilbart, before 
the same committee, 1841, showed that ho 
understood the term in a similar sense. Q. 932, 
“I mean by the phrase ‘currency principles,’ a 
bank which shall do nothing else but issue 
notes for gold, and gold for notes; ” and Q. 
933, “I do not at all admit that those are 
the correct principles upon which the currency 
should be administered. ” Mr. T. Tooke, History 
of Prices , vol. iv. p. 167, and passim , agrees 
with Mr. Gilbart. The controversy was con¬ 
tinued by others, among whom may be cited 
Mr. Jones Loyd (Lord Overstone), who, in his 
writings and in his evidence before the Select 
Committee, H. of C., 1840, and also before the 
Select Committee on Bank Acts, H. of C., 1857, 
expressed the same opinion, Q. 648, 1857, 
“The paper notes or certificates ought to be 
preserved at their proper value by making them, 
under all circumstances, conform in amount to 
the coins or metallic circulation which they 
represent.” Sir R. Peel employed the same 
opinion as the basis of the argument, on which 
he founded the reasons for the changes which 
he introduced in the banking system of the 
country, through the Bank Acts of 1844-45 
(see speech in H. of C. on Bank Charter, 6th 
May 1841). The principles and the methods 
of action which Sir R. Peel supported on that 
occasion, were in opposition, as he admitted, 
to “ the high authority of Adam Smith and 
of Ricardo,” who held that freedom of com¬ 
petition and immediate convertibility into coir 
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/ of the holder, coupled, it should be 
, with such provisions as would secure 
from loss under any circumstances, 
would prevent the notes of banks from being 
issued in excess. Sir R. Peel might have added 
that this opinion of his own was also in 
opposition to that of Mr. Huskisson. Sir R. 
Peel referred in the speech quoted above to the 
Bullion Committee Report (q.v.) which, it 
should be pointed out, was made during the 
period of suspension of specie payments, and 
recommended a return to payments in specie 
as a cure for the evils deprecated. Sir R. Peel 
was by far the most powerful supporter of this 
doctrine, which is of importance as laying down 
a principle unknown before— namely that it is 
essential that the bank notes circulating in a 
country should always conform in amount to 
the metallic circulation which they represent, 
see above — the result of the acceptance of 
which has been the separation of the banking 
department from the issue department of the 
Bank of England (see Bank of England). 
The doctrine has never, it should be mentioned, 
found general acceptance with economists. It 
marks the difference between those who regard 
bank notes as “ money,” and those who con¬ 
sider them, in the words of Huskisson, as “cir¬ 
culating credit,” and a “substitute for money 
in the transactions of the community ” (Huskis¬ 
son on the Depreciation of the Currency). While 
insisting, and properly, on adequate security 
being given for the bank note, the currency 
doctrine leaves out of sight the operation of all 
other instruments of credit, equally effective in 
their way, as bank notes, on price and the move¬ 
ments of commodities. 


[See books referred to under Bullion Com¬ 
mittee. — Evidence before Committee on Banks of 
Issue, House of Commons, 1840-41. — Committee 
on Bank Acts, House of Commons, 1857. — Tracts 
and other publications on “Metallic and Paper 
Currency,” printed by Lord Overstone, 1837-57.—- 
Speeches of Sir R. Peel on “Bank Charter,” House 
of Commons, May 6, 20, etc., 1844, etc.] 

CURVES* are'amongst the most useful 
appliances which mathematics lends to the social 
sciences. The curves most frequently employed 
in this way are plane curves : such as AB in 
the annexed figiu’es ; referred to rectangular 
axes OX and OY in such wise that the curve 
represents the interdependence of two variable 
quantities Ox and 0 y, the change in one of the 
variables 0 y which attends a change in the 
other variable Ox. Two species of curve may 
be distinguished : (1) where the quantitative 
relation between the variables is not supposed 
to be numerically ascertained, the datum being 
of an indefinite character, as that 0;c continu¬ 
ally increases with the decrease of 0 y ; and (2) 
where the curve is the record of statistical 
observations, \ 

(1) The first kind of curve is used in abstract 


economics ; where the data are in general < _ 
titativc indeed but not numerical, c.g. that the 
demand for a commodity increases as its price 
decreases. Jevons’s hope of obtaining demand 
curves by statistical observation ( Theory , Intro¬ 
duction, p. 23, 2nd ed.), may appear chimerical. 
There is one datum of the kind indicated wdiich 


curves are specially adapted to represent, the 
property of inci'casc at a decreasing rata, which 
is at the root of the two most exact theories in 
political economy, viz. the law of rent and the 
law of final utility. This important relation is 
simply expressed by means of a curve concave 
towards the axis OX such as AB in Fig. 1. 
In this case the quantity represented by the 



line 0 y continually increases with the increase 
of Ox, but the rate of increase continually 
decreases. The same idea may be expressed by 



a descending curve such as AB in Fig. 2, if 
one quantity is represented by - the area con¬ 
tained between the right lines OY, 0.r, xp, 
and the curve AB. This quantity continually 
increases with the increase of Ox, but at a 
decreasing rate. To represent such relations 
curves appear a more potent aid than ordinary 
language, and perhaps even than algebraic 
symbols. Diagrams are preferred before sym¬ 
bols by Prof. Marshall ( Principles of Economics, 
preface to first edition). “The use of the., 
latter [diagrams] requires no special know- 
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[ they often express tlie conditions of 
life more accurately as well as more 

_/than do mathematical symbols.” 

It may be observed, however, that, as com¬ 
pared with Functions ( q.v .), curves havea some¬ 
what limited use. They are almost restricted 
to the simple case of two variables. Thus in 
the theory of rent, a curve happily represents 
the returns yielded by successive applications 
of doses of outlay, as in Jevons’s illustration 
(Theory of Political Economy, ch. vi.) Or, 
according to a construction which De Quincey 
appears to have been the first to use, the success¬ 
ive parts of one cO-ordinate O# may represent 
qualities of land (arranged in a descending 
order), while the corresponding values of 0 y 
stand for the returns made to equal capitals 
applied to each portion of land (cp. Prof. 
Marshall, Principles of Economics, p. 483, 2nd 
cd.) But, when it is attempted to combine these 
two constructions, as the present writer has done 


( British Association Report for 1886), the un¬ 
familiar ideas of solids and surfaces are intro¬ 
duced ; and' clearness is sacrificed. To take 
another example (the Demand Curves, q:v.) 
so much extolled by recent economists, are 
available only on the' hypothesis that, while 
the price * *of the article under consideration 
varies, the prices of all other articles remain 
constant (Auspitz und Lieben, Theorie dcr 
Prcise). But this is a somewhat narrow hypo¬ 
thesis, excluding the important cases of “ com- 
, peting” and “completing” commodities (ibid.), 
as we may call those articles which are related 
either on the One hand, as beef and mutton, 
or on the other hand, as tea and sugar.. In 
such cases a symbolic expression representing 
the advantage of the consumer as a function of 
his purchases is much niore helpful than a 
curve. Again, in the theory of distribution 

depending on 

the one hand on the sales of finished products, 
and on the other hand on the expenses of pro¬ 


duction, wages, interest and rent, and so forth, 
is better represented by a function of several 
variables than by a curve. A curve may be 
best adapted to the Ricardian first approxima¬ 
tion that the profits on successive doses of 
capital are equal. But it is not so easy to 
represent geometrically the modifications of 
this conception which a nearer view requires— 
that the profits of an enitreprcncur are not 
proportional to the amount of capital em¬ 
ployed, that the wages of a labourer are in a 
certain sense just equal to the product of his 
labour (Marshall, Principles of Economics, 2nd 
ed. vol. i. p. 566). Such theories appear to the 
present writer to flow more naturally from the 
analytical calculus of maxima and minima than 
from any use of curves. For further observa¬ 
tions as to the .use of curves in economics, see 
I rffi m ■ i tcAi Mei Hoi). 

(2) Of the curves obtained by statistical 
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observation it suffices here to remark thafTtlSy 
are for the most part derived from a discoiiTnur? 
oils set of points, such as p, q, r, s, in Fig. 3 (or 
set of right lines joining those points). Here 


.Fig. 3. 



x 2 .v ? x d 


the lengths qx 2 tjc 3 sx a etc., represent the 
quantities of some variable under observation 
at finite (not infinitesimal) intervals of time, 
space, or other variable. Cases in which the 
registration is continuous, as -in some meteoro¬ 
logical observations* are rare in social statistics... 
(As to the use of -curves in statistics see tile * 
Graphical Method and Statistics.) 

• f'. y ; .e. . 

CUSTODI, P/etro (1771-18.46), born near 
Novara. He wab/ profession a lawyer, Rut 
soon‘entered into" journalism and diroctcd the 
paper Amico delta liber hi Raliana. He be- . 
came privy councillor and baron. Tlie History 
of Milan by Pietro Verri was continued by 
Custodi; as an economist he is widely known 
as the editor of a collection of the principal 
Italian economists in fifty volumes. M. P. 

CUSTODIA. An expression of Roman law 
denoting a special duty of taking care of a 
bailed object (see Bailee). • e. s. 

CUSTOM — Customs . Duties. - Duties 
charged by la\v upon commodities imported 
into or exported from a country. The duties 
of customs “ seem to have been called customs, 
as. denoting customary payments which bad 
been in use from time immemorial j they 
appear to have been originally considered^ as 
taxes upon the profits of merchants” (Wealth 
of Nations, bk. v. chap. ii. art. iv,) As early 
as-1336, however, complaints were made by the 
producers of wool, at that time the most im¬ 
portant dutiable article,, that the intended # 
special taxation of merchants was not effected by 
customs duties, and from 1344, when the pried 
of wool ceased to be fixed by law, such duties 
were for a long period supported by merchants, 
and opposed by the agricultural classes. In 
1490, a “ retaliatory ” and additional duty im¬ 
posed on malmsey wine imported from Crete 
“ until the Venetians should abate their new 
impositions,” was the first step in the long series 
of duties imposed for other than revenue pur¬ 
poses, and eventually mainly for the protection 
and encouragement of home industries. In 
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yas Mr. Dowell says, * ‘ taxation reached 
1 the public demand that the enor- 
rtecessities of the government should be 
met as far as possible by the imposition of pro¬ 
tective tariffs had resulted in a customs system 
of the most complicated and onerous description, 
and even when the burdens of war diminished, 
the reductions effected in the customs duties 
were small as compared with the diminution of 
the direct taxes. In 1842 Sir Robert Peel 
earned his first great measure of tariff reform, 
his policy being to utilise the direct taxes, and 
especially the income-tax, in order to remove 
the comparatively unproductive duties with 
which traders were met in every direction. In 
that year some 750 articles out of about 1200 
were removed from the tariff, the loss to the 
revenue being not more than £1,200,000. 
Three years later, Peel effected a further revision, 
abolishing the duties on more than 400 articles, 
principally raw materials, and repealing all ex¬ 
port duties, at an aggregate loss of £3,500,000. 
In 1846 the duties on corn and some other 
articles of food were discarded at a cost of 
£750,000. In 1853 Mr. Gladstone took a 
further step in the same direction, and, by the 
same means as his predecessor. In 1860 he 
proposed further reductions of import duties, 
and took what has been described as “the final 
step in the reform of one of the most compre¬ 
hensive and complicated lists of prohibition and 
commercial restrictions, in the form of frontier 
or port duties, that ever hindered the develop¬ 
ment of the trade and manufactures of a nation.” 
This final step involved a loss of revenue of 
£2,250,000. 

The following table shows the net produce of 
customs duties in the United Kingdom in each 
tenth year from 1837 to 1907 inclusive:— 


1837 

1847 

1857 

1867 


£22,063,000 

21,656,000 

23,276,000 

22,655,000 


1877 

1887 

1897 

1907 


£20,099,000 

19,634,000 

20,618,000 

32,181,000 


The following table shows in detail the net pro¬ 
duce of the customs duties for 1912-13 :— 


Chicory \ 
Cocoa l 
Coffee J 
Tea 


£46,000 

832,000 

170,000 

6,152,000 


6,700,000 


Total duties on imported 
non-alcoholic beverages 
Spirits . . . £4,167,000 

Wine . . . 1,110,000 

Foreign Beer. . 27,000 

Total duties on imported 
. alcoholic beverages . 5,304,000 

Sugar. 3,052,000 

Dried Fruits . . . 465,000 

Tobacco and Snuff . . 17,254,000 

Motor Spirit . . * 722,000 

Other Receipts „ . . 20,000 


£33,517,000 



In 1909 the Excise department, formel _ 

under the control of the Inland Revenue, was 
amalgamated with the Customs. The two de¬ 
partments, though nominally independent, had 
always worked in close relationship and trans¬ 
acted much of each other’s business, many of the 
duties collected by each being interdependent oi 
countervailing. Both included duties on beer, 
chicory, spirits and tobacco. The arbitrary dis¬ 
tinction between customs and excise in the public 
accounts was therefore of little value for eco¬ 
nomic purposes. The two departments now work 
together as the Board of Customs and Excise. 

The department performs many functions 
other than the collection of revenue. It is 
responsible, inter alia, for the measurement of 
the tonnage of vessels, the registration of ships, 
the collection of light dues, the receipt of wreck, 
the settlement of salvage claims, the mainten¬ 
ance of fisheries conventions, the observance 
of quarantine regulations, the examination of 
merchandise marks, the collection of statistics 
(import and export, etc.), the prevention of 
the importation of injurious literature, lottery 
advertisements, etc., the enrolment and pay¬ 
ment of men for the Royal Naval Reserve. It 
undertakes work in connection with the Old 
Age Pensions and the National Insurance Act 
(1911). Under the latter it investigates various 
claims and questions and transmits the informa¬ 
tion collected to the Insurance Commissioners, 
distributes Insurance literature, and in seaport 
towns gives information as to the Seamen’s 
National Insurance Society. Under the Sale 
of Food and Drugs, and similar Acts, the de¬ 
partment is entrusted with such duties as the 
examination of imported tea and the disposal 
of all declared unfit for human use, and the 
prosecution for illegal importations of adulter¬ 
ated or impoverished butter or milk, A number 
of foreign reprints of English books also are 
annually confiscated at the ports of entry by 
this department (Copyright Act, 1911). 

An important feature of any well-organised 
customs system is that by which dutiable articles 
are allowed to be deposited in warehouses 
under bond for the due payment of the duties 
when delivered for consumption (see Bonded 
Warehouses). The earlier economists strongly 
advocated the maintenance of such warehouses, 
mainly on the ground that the consumer escapes 
charges for interest on the duties paid by the 
merchant, but it is now evident that the system 
is of great and very varied utility. Not only 
is the payment of "duty deferred, but it is not 
exacted at all on the waste occasioned by natural 
causes, and by the various operations allowed to 
be’ effected under supervision in bonded ware¬ 
houses, prior to duty being charged. Bonded 
goods may be removed from warehouse to ware¬ 
house, or they may be re exported or transhipped 
free of duty, which is in fact only paid when 
the goods are to be taken into consumption. 
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cidence of customs duties, like those of 
sfMfes on commodities cannot be accurately 
tunned without taking into consideration 
the various conditions attending the production 
and supply of the article taxed, and its relation 
to the requirements of the consumer, and even 
when the incidence of such duties has been 
established, their effect in restricting interna¬ 
tional trade, or in diverting it from the channels 
in which it would naturally flow, must be ascer¬ 
tained before it can be seen whether the direct 
and indirect cost of the duties outweigh their 
advantages. It is usually considered that the 
burden of customs duties "will fall eventually upon 
the consumer, whether they are charged on the 
export or on the import of the dutiable article, 
but in the case of export duties it usually 
happens that the restriction of trade in the 
dutiable article, or its diversion to other markets, 
diminishes the profit of the home producers and 
distributors to an extent far beyond the yield of 
the duty, and in the case of import duties it has 
been considered that some portion of the burden 
will at times be borne by the merchant by whom 
the duties are advanced, his ability to transfer 
it to the consumer being by no means absolute. 
(See Cost of Collection of Taxes.) 

[Annual Reports of the Commissioners of Cus¬ 
toms. —Ham’s Customs Year Book. —Dowell’s 
History of Taxation and Taxes in England .— 
Hall’s History of the Customs Revenue.'] T. H. E. 


CUSTOM (Habit)—its Place in Eco¬ 
nomics. When the two are distinguished, habit 
is an unwritten law or tradition of our indi¬ 
vidual selves, custom is so for a society of 
men. Every custom has thus begun in some 
habit; and both custom and habit have a 
power analogous to vis inertice as defined in 
Newton’s First Law of Motion. Men continue 
in a state of rest or of uniform motion in a 
straight line, except in so far as they are led to 
change that state by force impressed on them. 
Where actions are determined by the necessity 
of physical, physiological, or even of ethical 
laws, they are not said to be done by habit or 
custom, the latter words being confined to such 
actions as are more evidently modifiable by 
human caprice. They are not used of nature 
but of second nature. 

In men more than in other animals habits 
oecome customs, social functions creating social 
structures. The knowledge of the past is pre¬ 
served, and in the case of scientific discoveries 
and mechanical inventions, for example, one 
generation of learn era can begin at the point 
where the preceding left off, and convert into 
habit and custom what was at first a con¬ 
scious effort and deliberate act of will. It is 
an essential condition of a skilled, i.e. of nearly 
every industry that practice makes perfect; 
and the standard of perfection becomes higher if 
the skill can bo transmitted by teaching, and 
need not be acquired by each individual ab initio t 


unaided. This applies even to the art or 
ing upright and the perception of distal 
vision. The most familiar economical examples 
are those given by Adam Smith in his first 
chapters (see Division of Labour). To his 
already old text must be added the equally old 
commentary that the bent and fitness of the 
individuals must be consulted. Some are born 
to use tools ; othera can make better use of their 
eyes or voice than of their hands, etc. Where- 
ever the bent lies, habit will be acquired fastest 
when the bent is followed. In the present 
condition of the working classes in Europe the 
sons arc as a rule brought up to their father’s 
trade; yet, owing to the frequent changes 
caused in a trade by new inventions, this 
practice can hardly lead to the growth of castes 
(see Caste) such as prevail in the East. But 
even in our own country custom may often 
make a long stand against new inventions, 
to the great detriment of economy, e.g. in 
retention of fallows and opposition to reaping 
machines. 

In the more complicated economical relations, 
where distribution is concerned, custom as else¬ 
where may be both a strength and a weakness 
to those bound by it. It may become an instru¬ 
ment aiding progress; or it may become a fetter. 
Customary rates of wages may be rates that 
neither fall so low nor rise so high as the rates 
that would be fixed by competition in open 
market, and so it is with customary rents and 
oustomary prices. What has always been paid 
acquires an apparent justification from usage ; 
and this is found in the case of taxes, as 
appears in the very name Customs, where 
novelty and unpopularity as a rule go together. 
The times and ways of payment are largely 
fixed by custom more than by conscious regard 
to expediency. Wages, for example, are paid 
in the case of London workmen by the week, 
of many Scotch workmen by the fortnight, of 
domestic servants by the month, of many farm 
servants by the year. 

When wages have been raised by a temporary 
cause, they may be maintained by custom, in 
the sense that the labourers’ standard of living 
may be permanently raised. This result can 
hardly be secured without some form of com¬ 
bined action among the labourers. Combina¬ 
tion implies criticism and initiative, and seems 
a necessary aid if custom is to be a strength 
instead of a weakness. 

It is only roughly time that men ale eman¬ 
cipated from custom in proportion to their 
education. They are seldom removed by it 
from the influence of fashion (see Fashion), 
which is simply a form of custom where the 
capriciousness of the unwritten law is not con¬ 
cealed, and where the matters concerned are 
supposed to be beyond exact utilitarian calcu¬ 
lation. Fashion often determines not only 
what men eat and wear, but where they buy 
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pay. 

this 


fell J to some extent what they 
„ 0 dwill of a business is simply 
ilium considered from the purveyor’s point 
of view. Thomas Telford the engineer formed 
part of the goodwill of the Salopian coffee¬ 
house at Charing Cross (see Smiles’ Life of 
Telford). It is perhaps the tendency of an 
active commercial community to go from the 
one extreme, of regard for custom, to the other, 
regard for mere cheapness as measured by price 
without due account of quality. Modern im¬ 
provements, such as railways, and telegraphs, 
and co-operative .stores, play a great part in 
breaking down custom and causing a rough 
equality even in retail prices. In the whole¬ 
sale markets, where both sellers and buyers 
are alive to their commercial interests, the 
power of custom is a smaller factor than in 
retail dealings. But in the stock markets and 
elsewhere it is still a factor (see e.g. Babbage, 
Mach, and Manuf. , 3rd ed. ch. xv. p. 145;— 
Ellis, /‘Influence of Opinion on Markets,’ 1 
Economic Journal, March 1892, pp. 109 scq.) 
It may bo doubted if customary profit is so 
tangible a conception as it seemed to Adam 
Smith ; yet in recent Continental Usury Laws 
it figures still very largely, as it did in the 
Middle Ages. Where instead of prices or profits 
conditions of bargaining are concerned, it is 
not only a factor but the main factor, for 
commercial law is simply the customs of mer¬ 
chants to which the state now gives legal effect. 
There is a sense in which nearly all statute law 
is custom, defined, and made consistent and it 
may bo imposed on an unwilling minority, as 
in the Factory Acts, q.v. To make custom 
our friend for life wo bind him under penalties. 

If prices are affected by custom, still more 
is the currency itself. Custom prevents our 
adoption of a decimal currency. No money is 
currency if it falls under suspicion, even ground¬ 
lessly, like Wood’s pence under Swift’s attacks, 
and is refused in ordinary transactions. Money 
is unlike all other tools in depending almost 
entirely on custom, instead of mechanical fitness, 
for its efficiency. The general outward char¬ 
acter of European coins has accordingly changed 
only by a series of variations which were, each, 



very slight indeed at the time of their 
duction. To be current, a coin needs to'^ITavc - 
a familiar look and resemble its predecessors in 
almost all respects. In paper money too, as 
in Scotch one pound and English five-pound 
notes, custom is essential to currency. Some¬ 
what analogous is the recognition of articles as 
good because of a well-known trade mark. 

There are many instances of the pow r er of 
custom in political history. Good statesman¬ 
ship is averse to an absolutely new departure, 
and makes only such changes as at least seem 
to be an outgrowth of old customs, and a return 
to some old [Magna Cliarta instead of a new r 
institution. There is no contradiction between 
custom and reflection. If the former by itself 
is inertia, the latter by itself is insubstantial, 
and its product ephemeral, like a learning that 
dispenses with memory and history, and trusts 
to unassisted original study. Though, especially 
in matters economical, deliberate reflection and 
calculation will inevitably subject all customs 
and customary institutions to the test of criti¬ 
cism, yet any new order will be built up out 
of the materials of the old, and will only itself 
be permanent by becoming customary. 


[For the influence of custom on Prices, Wages, 
Rent, etc., see Richard Jones, Political Economy, 
ed. Wliewell, 1859, Distribution of Wealth (1831). 
—J. S. Mill, PoliL Econ ., ii., iv. (1848).—T. E. 
ClifTc Leslie, Essays in Pol . and Moral Philosophy, 
2nd ed. 1888.—On the emancipation of modern 
industry from mediaeval custom, etc., see Cobden, 
Engl., Irel., and America.—On custom and the 
currency, see Jevons, Money, ch. viii. p. 78, and 
in relation to the morphology of coins, see C. F. 
Keary, Numismatic Chronicle, v. 165-98, vi. 41- 
95.—On custom and habit in general see Rumelin, 
Reden und Aufsatze (1881), ii. pp. 148 seq ., Das 
Wesen der Geicohnheit, and compare Hegel, 
philosophic, § 151.—On custom as standard of 
living, see Malthus, Essay on Pop., i., ii., iv., 
viii. — On fashion, see Hermann, StaatswirtJi- 
schaftliche Untersuchungen (2nd ed. 1870), pp. 99, 
100.—On custom as Status in distinction from 
Contract, see Maine, Ancient Law, passim. —On 
goodwill, etc., see Schaffle, Die nationalbkono- 
mische Theorie der ausschliessenden Absatzver- 
hliltnisse (Tubingen) 1867.] J. b. 


DAIRE, EuGisNE, born in Paris 1798, died 
there 1847. He commenced life as a collector 
of the contributions diredes, a direct tax on in¬ 
dividuals imposed on their incomes, at Arpajon 
(Seine-et-Oise), but was dismissed from his 
employment after the revolution of 1830, on 
account of the opinions held by a relation of his, 
which he himself, however, did not share. He 
was afterwards restored to his post at the request 
of the inhabitants of the place. In 1839 he 
resigned his office, desiring to apply himself to j 
economic study. After some preliminary 


attempts he discovered the direction in winch his 
true vocation lay, and devoted himself to pre¬ 
paring the collection of the works of the principal 
economists, published by Messrs. Guillaumin. 
Of the fifteen volumes of this collection he edited 
six : Les fiJconomistes financiers du XVI He silcle 
(Vauban, Boisguillebert, J. Law, Melon, and 
Du tot). Les Physiocralcs (Quesnay, Dupont de 
Nemours, Mercier de la Riviere, Abb6 Baudeau, 
and Le Trosne), the (Euvres de Turgot, the 
| (Euvres diverse? de J. B. Say, the first volume 
of Melanges (David Hume, Y. de Forbonnais, 
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,Condorcct, Lavoisier, and Franklin), 
e, in these volumes, a special notice of 

___ £hor. Some of these are of great value, 

for example, those of Law and Turgot. Equally 
important is his introductory exposition of “ the 
theories of the Physiocrats,” which gained him 
a prize of 1500 fr. (£60) from the Academy of 
Moral and Political Science. The news of this 
success only reached him on his deathbed. An 
able financier and a distinguished economist, 
Daire was too early lost to the science, of 
which, had his life been spared, he might have 
been a distinguished expositor. a. c. f. 

DALBIAC, General Sir James Charles 
(1776-1848), served with distinction in the 
Peninsular War, was Tory member for Ripon 
1835-37. He published, in 1841 (London), A 
few words on the com laws , wherein are brought 
under consideration cei'tain of the statements 
which are to be found in the 3rd ed. of Mr, 
M'Culloch's pamphlet on the same subject. See 
M'Culloch, Liter. of Pol. Econ ., p. 80. He 
wrote also a Military Catechism for the use of 
yowng Officers and non-commissioned Officers of 


Cavalry (1817). 

To the same author is perhaps to be attributed 
the following tract ascribed on the title page to 
“ J. G. Palbiae, of Buckham Hall, Uckfield” 
(Sussex). Proofs of existing agricultural, dis¬ 
tress, and an endeavour to show the necessity of 
permanent and efficient protection to agriculture 
by permanent and efficient legislative enactments 
(Lewes, 1820). The writer employs the form 
of a dialogue between a farmer and a manu* 
lacturer. He argues in the spirit of Western, 
whose “Resolutions” of March 1816 he quotes 
in his appendix. J * B * 

DALRYMPLE, Sir John, 4th baronet (1726- 
1810) was the eldest son of Sir William 
Dalrymple of Cranstoun. He was educated 
at Edinburgh and at Cambridge, and became 
an advocate at the Scottish bar in 1748. From 
1776 to 1807 he was one of the barons of the 
exchequer. In 1757 he published .an Essay 
towards a General History of Feudal Property 
in England (4th and enlarged edition, 1759, 
8vo), praised by Hume (J. H. Burton, Life, 
ii. 37). Part of this work was revised by 
Montesquieu. Dalrymple printed in 1764 Con¬ 
siderations on. thePolity of Entails (2nd ed. 1 7 6o, 
8vo), a very able defence. His Memoirs of 
Great Britain and Ireland,, 1681-92 (3 vols. 4to, 
1771-88, new ed. 1790, 3 vols. 8vo), largely 
based upon unpublished documents, is chiefly 
interesting from a biographical and anecdotal 
point of view. He received a visit from Dr. 
Johnson .t Cranstoun in 1773 (Boswell, Life, 
1887, v. pp. 401-404). He was given to 
chemical and industrial experiments, and in 
1798 interested himself in teaching the making 
of soap from herrings. He was succeeded in 
the baronetcy by his fourth son, who became 
eighth carl of Stair in 1840. 


His economic writings are : 

An Appeal to Facts in a Letter to Earl 1 
London, 1763, 4to (includes an account of the 
money raised on loan for the public service from 
1755 to 1762).— The Question considered: Whether 
wool should be allowed to be exported when the 
price is low at home on paying a duty to the public t 
London, 1781 (2nd ed. 1782, answered by Rev. N.- 
Forster and tw T o anonymous pamphleteers. The 
author gives various reasons why it should be 
permitted).— Address and Proposals on the subject 
of the coal , tar, and iron branches of trade , London, 
1784, 8vo (written to attract the attention of 
speculators to the coal, ironstone, and limestone on 
his estate in Edinburgh).— Address to the Land¬ 
holders of England upon the interest which they 
have in the state of the distillery laws, London, 
1786, 8vo (proposes a tax on stills). 

[.Dictionary of Nat. Biogr., xiii. 424-425: 
M'Culloch, Literature of Political Economy,. 1845]. 

H. R. T. 

DAMAGES. The technical name for a sum 
of money claimed by a person who has suffered 
injury or loss by reason of a breach of contract 
or of another’s wrongful act or omission. ^ In 
actions for damages it belongs to the province 
of the jury to assess the amount, but there aro 
certain established rules, according to which 
they ought to find, and which the judge ought 
to explain to them, e.g. the rule relating to 
remoteness of damage, according to which the 
loss for which compensation is claimed must 
be something immediately connected with the 
breach of contract or wrongful act or omission, 
and must be such as the defendant would 
reasonably have contemplated as the result of 
such breach, act, or omission. The non-receipt 
of money promised to bo paid on a certain date 
may prevent the promisee from making a pro¬ 
fitable investment, or may even, through caus¬ 
ing his insolvency, bring about the ruin of his 
prospects ; but these are not the ordinary 
. results of the non-payment of a debt, and no 
damages can therefore be claimed beyond the 
amount of the debt with interest. In a case of 
breach of contract for the sale of goods, the 
measuie of damages is the difference between 
the price named in the contract and the market 
value of the like goods at the time when the 
contract was broken. As a general. rule, 
damages are not awarded as a compensation for 
injuries which do not result in a pecuniary loss, 
but in exceptional cases it is admissible to 
compensate the plaintiff for wounded feelings 
or bodily pain, e.g. in actions for breach of 
promise to marry, in actions for defamation 
(libel or slander), in actions for assault, etc. 

In some cases the conduct of the defendant 
may he such as to make it permissible for the 
jury to award damages in excess of the amount 
w hich would be sufficient to compensate the 
plaintiff for the'injury suffered by him, e.g. 
trespass of a particularly insulting character, 
seduction under aggravating circumstances. 
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lease the damages are said to bo 
y or “vindictive.” On the other 
damages may be so small that they 
cohlcTnot reasonably bo looked upon as com¬ 
pensation for any injury. Damages of the 
latter kind, which in technical language are 
called “nominal damages,” may occur in two 
classes of cases (1) When the plaintiff’s in¬ 
tention is not so much to obtain compensation, 
as to make use of an action for damages as a 
convenient modo of procedure for asserting a 
right, c.g. action of trespass for the purpose of 
establishing a title to lands ; (2) When the 
plaintiff, though technically in the right, ought 
not, according to the opinion of the jury, to 
succeed in the action, e.g. in action for defama¬ 
tion when the defendant through flaws in the 
evidence, has failed to establish his plea of 
justifica-tion, but has convinced the jury that 
the plaintiffs character is worthless. The 
expression “ ordinary damages ” is used in con¬ 
tradistinction to “nominal” or “exemplary” 
damages. In certain cases it is recognised by 
the law that the requirements of the plaintiff 
cannot be adequately satisfied by damages, and 
Specific Performance ( q.v .) is decreed, e. s. 

DAMAGES, Measure of. Damages are the 
pecuniary satisfaction which a plaintiff may 
obtain by success in an action. The rules by 
which such satisfaction is measured form a 
branch of law known as the Measure of 
Damages. 

[See as to English Law, Damages , by J. D. 
Mayne and L. Smith, London, 1884 ; and as to 
American Law, The Measure of Damages , by T. 
Sedgwick, New York, 1874.] j. e. c. m. 

DAMETH, Henri (1812-1884), bom at 
Paray - le - Monial (Sa6ne - et - Loire), died at 
Geneva. He was in early life a devoted fol¬ 
lower of Fourier (q.v.), but became, through 
conscientious study, one of the most ardent 
popiilarisers of economic science. Ho published 
in 1842 a work entitled Defense du Fouridrismc ,, 
1 vol. in 18mo; then in 1849, Un mdmoire 
8ur la fondation des ciUs industrielles dites aids 
de V Union, in 8vo; after this he filled, from 
1850 to 1855, the position of editor-in-chief to 
the Avenir de Nice. Becoming convinced of 
the soundness of economic theory he shook 
himself clear of the doctrines of Fourier, and 
published: Le Juste et V Utile, 1859, 1 vol. in 
8vo ; L'Jiconomie politique et le spiritualisms, 
1862, 1 vol. in 8vo; Introduction d Vdiude de 
l dconomie politique, 1865, 1 vol. in 8vo; Les 
Banqucs publiques Admission, 1866, 1 vol. in 
8vo (in this he supported the freedom of banks); 
Le mouvement soeialistc et Vdconomie politique, 
1869, 1 vol. in 18mo; La question sociale, 1871, 
1 vol. in 12mo; and finally Les Bases naturclles 
(! e Veconomic sociale, 1872, 1 vol. in 18mo. 
He lectured with success, in 1864, on political 
economy at Lyons, in connection with the 
chamber of commerce of that city, and at the 



Academy of Geneva, from 1865. His^... 

arc lucid in style and temperate in toneS 
assisted MM. Victor Pliilippe, Jean Tisseur, and 
Alph. Courtois in founding the Society of Politi¬ 
cal Economy at Lyons (1866). a. c. f. 

DAMNUM EMERGENS^, i.e. the loss or 
injury resulting to one person in consequence 
of his having made a loan to another, was 
usually regarded by canonists and theologians 
in the later middle ages as justifying a demand 
for Interest (in the original and limited sense 
of that word, q.v.) The doctrine of compensa¬ 
tion to the creditor arose out of an obscure 
passage in the Roman law ; and the sharp dis¬ 
tinction between damnum emergens and Lucrum 
Cessans (q.v.), which was for a long time 
rigidly observed by writers on the subject seems 
to have been first drawn by the greatest of the 
mediaeval glossators, Accursius. But while the 
civil law recognised both these reasons as justi¬ 
fying a demand for compensation, Aquinas and 
many of the schoolmen accepted only damnum 
emergens. Until the end of the middle ages, 
moreover, the principle was maintained that 
compensation was only due when the period for 
which the loan was originally made had expired, 
and the debtor showed culpable neglect in ful¬ 
filling his obligations. The theoretical distinc¬ 
tion between usury and interest tended, how¬ 
ever, to disappear, owing to (1) the concession, 
which even Aquinas made, that such a recom¬ 
pense could be justly bargained for at the time 
of making the loan, (2) the concession that the 
payment might take the form of a certain 
percentage for each period of delay, and (3) 
the practice of making the original term, during 
which no payment for the use of the money was 
required, so short that the loan came to bear in¬ 
terest almost from the first. The final step was 
taken when some of the Protestant theologians, 
especially Melanchthon, and many of the later 
Roman Catholic canonists, especially Navarrus, 
recognised the justice of contracting to receive 
interest even before there had been any delay, 
i.e. from the time the loan was contracted. As 
by this time lucrum cessans had also come to 
be accepted as a sufficient cause for the payment 
of interest, it was possible to meet all the 
necessities of the growing trade of the period 
without a violent breach" with the doctrine of 
usury. 

A characteristic example of the transitionnl 
literature of the 16„th century is T\ie Arraignment 
and Conviction of Usury by Miles Mosse, London, 
1595. He sums up the matter as follows : “ There 
are two manifest and essential differences between 
Usury and Interest, which do so distinguish the 
one from the other, as that they caunot possibly 
be confounded. One difference is this : Usury is 
an overplus or gain taken more than was lent ; 
Interest is never gain or overplus above the princi¬ 
pal, but a recompense demanded and due for the 
damage that is talcen or the gain that is hindered 
through lending. Another difference is this: 
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_ileth and groweth due by lending, from 

borrowing, unto tbe appointed time of 
^paymeltk'; Interest is never due but from the 
appointed day of payment forward, and for so 
long as I forbear ray goods after the day in which 
I did covenant to receive them again.” w. J. a. 

[By far the best treatment of the subject is to 
be found in Endemann, Studien in der Romanisch- 
kanonistischen Wirthschafts- und Rechtslehre, vol. 
ii. (1883) ch. viii. §§ 1-3. For the views of the 
Reformers, see also Schmoller, Zur Geschichte der 
nutionaldkon. Ansichten in Deutschland, etc. 1861, 
p. 98 [reprinted from Zeitschr. f. d. ges. Staals- 
wissenschaft , Bd. xvi.] The subject is also slightly 
touched in F. X. Funk, Zins u. Wucher, 1868, 
and Geschichte des Rirchlichen Zinsverbotes, 1876. 
For brief accounts in English, see Ashley, Eco¬ 
nomic History , vol. i. part i. (1888), and Bohm- 
Bawerk, Capital and Interrest, tr. Smart, 1890.] 

DAMNUM FATALE (Scot.) Loss arising 
from inevitable accident beyond prevention by 
human prudence. a. P. 

DANEGELD. This is the first money tax 
of which we have any record in English history 7 . 
Ethelred II. levied two shillings on every hide 
of land to provide a fund for buying off the 
Danes. His successors, even the Danish kings, 
retained this as an annual tax, long after the 
original pretext had disappeared. Edward the 
Confessor is said to have abolished the Dane- 
geld, but William I. again exacted it, though 
at three times the original rate, viz. six shillings 
for every hide. But under the Norman kings 
it was an occasional instead of an annual tax. 
That the impost was unpopular is proved by 
the assertion of Henry of Huntingdon that 
Stephen, on his accession, promised to abolish 
it. The promise was not kept, and the Dane- 
geld was regularly collected in the first seven 
years of Henry II.’s reign. By this time the 
tax had become a fixed sum from each county 7 , 
and any surplus went into the pockets of the 
sheriffs who collected it. In 1163 Henry II. 
proposed to take the tax out of the hands of 
the sheriffs, and to bring it direct into the 
exchequer. The proposal was opposed by 
Becket, and from this time the term Danegeld 
disappears from the Pipe Rolls. It has often 
been asserted that Becket's opposition led to 
the abolition of the tax, but this is an error. 
The two shillings from the hide were frequently 
levied in the later years of Henry II. under the 
name of hydagium . They were collected under 
Richard I. in'll 94, and in 1198 were raised to 
five shillings cn tho hide or carucate. Dane¬ 
geld and hydagium are merely two names for 
the same tax, which was collected from all free 
tenants, whether holding by knight-service or 
by socage. 

[Dialogue de Scaccario , i. 11 .— Stubb3, Consti¬ 
tutional History, vol. i.] b. l. 

DANGEUL, Marquis de Plumart (fl. 
1750), was born at Mans, and became a 
commissioner of the Cour des Gomptes . He was 


a relative of Forbonnais, and, like him, ^aSKel 
himself to the study of the works of the SpujflJL- 
mercantilists. He translated one of these: 
Le Rdtablissemcnt des manufactures ct du com¬ 
merce d'Espagne, traduit de Vcspagnol de Bernard 
de Ulloa, 1763. After this, at the suggestion 
of Gournay, he, as Turgot did, made himself 
acquainted with the works of Josiah Tucker, 
and following Tucker in the lines of free trade 
and development of commercial enterprise, ho 
wrote his book Remarques sur les avanlagcs et 
les ddsavantages de la Erancc et de la Grande 
Bretagne par rapport au Commerce et aux aulrcs 
Sources de la Puissance des flats. Traduit de 
VAnglois du Chevalier John Nickolls, Leyde et 
Paris, Estienne, 1754. This work is pseudony¬ 
mous ; the author admits that he borrowed the 
title and the introductory sections from Tucker’s 
Brief Essay on Trade (1750). In it he expresses 
liis regret at the want of interest in economic 
questions in France (p. 49), he states the diffi¬ 
cult problems of agricultural and financial policy 
in which his country was involved ; he describes 
the strength of the leisured and tho w r ants of 
the labouring classes (p. 60), tho effects of 
unequal taxation (p. 43), and the absenteeism 
of the nobles (p. 64), the centralisation of 
government, the multitude of holidays, and the 
low standard of the working classes (p. 25). 
On the other hand he praises English husbandry 
as being the true mine of riches (p. 101), and 
shows the practical and theoretic literary interest 
taken in English trade (p. 152). Dangeul, how¬ 
ever, condemns, like Tucker, the monopoly of 
the home trade, exercised in England, by cor¬ 
porations and companies (pp. 205-216), as being 
opposed to the interests of the population and 
its growth. According to both, competition, 
entirely unfettered, is most advantageous for 
a nation’s trade, as it diminishes the profits of 
dealers (p. 253) and assists the introduction of 
machinery in manufactures. Dangeul is an 
admirer of Decker’s Proposal for a single tax on 
luxuries in lieu of duties and excises (p. 404) ; 
he also differs from Forbonnais in one very 
important point of taxation: he proposes to 
exempt the absolute necessaries of life, con¬ 
sidering that the taxation of these extinguishes 
the spirit of private property among the poor 
(pp. 407-409). In 1756 he wrote anonymously, 
Examen de la conduite de la Go'ande Bretagne & 
Vusage de la Hollande depuis la naissance de 
la rlpublique, Peris et La Haye, 1756. The 
writings of Dangeul are interesting in so far 
as they are evidence of the practical influence 
of the now undeservedly neglected Dean of 
Gloucester, Josiah Tucker, the spiritual father 
of Gournay, Dangeul, Turgot, and also of Adam 
Smith. 

[See Qu^rard, La France litttraire , t. vii. p. 218. 
—M‘Culloch. IAteratwre of Political Economy , p. 
62.—Morellet, Memoires (inSdits), 1823, t. i. pp. 
37-38,—Tucker, Instructions for Travellers , 1757, 
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fsnay, Oeuvres, ed. Oncken, pp. 148, 
trip?-2, p. 230 note 2, approving quotation by 
v ^olfca fpe^ Dictionnaire Philosopkique, 1705, art. 
Agriculture, Oeuvres Completes , 1875, cli. xvii. 
p. 83.—Le Blanc, Discours politiqncs de M. Hume, 
Dresde, 1755, t. i. p. 21 , t. ii. p. 271.] s. b. 

DARG. A Scottish term for a day’s work. 
Cottars were formerly bound to give the labour 
of a certain number of days to their superior in 
lieu of rent: these days were called darg-days, 
i. c. days of work. 

[Scottish Dictionary (Supplement), by John 
Jamieson, Edinburgh, 1825.] J. e. c. m. 

DARIC. Ancient Persian coin of approxi¬ 
mately pure gold, first struck about 1516 b.c. 
by Darius I., bearing the effigy of the king as 
an archer, but with no inscription. Double 
darics, struck about the time of the fall of the 
empire, bear Greek letters or symbols, f. e. a. 

DARIEN COMPANY. The originator of 
this disastrous enterprise was William Paterson, 
the founder of the Bank of England. His idea 
was to found a company for colonising the 
Isthmus of Darien, and conducting overland 
the trade between the Atlantic and Pacific. 
By this means, he thought, the whole commerce 
between Europe and Asia might be diverted 
from the route round the Cape, and Scotland 
might supplant Holland as the great emporium 
for the wealth of the East. Without divulging 
the details of his scheme, he succeeded in 
exciting the speculative interest of his country¬ 
men, and a bill to establish the new company 
was carried through the Scotch Parliament and 
received the sanction of the Lord High Commis¬ 
sioner on 26th June 1695. The “Company 
of Scotland trading to Africa and the Indies,” 
was authorised to seize unoccupied territories 
in Asia, Africa, and America, to plant colonies, 
construct forts, wage war and conclude treaties ; 
while the king was pledged to obtain reparation 
from any foreign state which molested the 
company. The company received a monopoly 
of the trade with Asia, Africa, and America for 
thirty-one years, and for twenty-one years their 
imports, except sugar and tobacco, were to be 
free from all duties. Scotchmen hastened to 
invest their scanty savings in the new venture, 
and £220,000 was actually contributed towards 
a nominal capital of £400,000. But Scotland 
was then a poor country, and the financial 
success of the scheme could only bo secured by 
English support. 

The hostility of England, in those days of 
commercial jealousy, was from the first a 
certainty. A new trading colony would 
certainly lead to war with the country whose 
monopoly was attacked, and the burden of such 
a war must fall upon England, as Scotland had 
neither army, nor navy, nor military revenue. 
England would never go to war to secure to 
Scotland trading privileges which would be 
injurious to herself. The English Parliament 

vob. L 



protested against the scheme, and Williar| 
recalled the commissioner who had give 
royal sanction to the act. No English capital 
was subscribed, and it was even proposed to 
prosecute the directors of the company. 

But English opposition, ascribed to national 
jealousy, only increased the obstinate determina¬ 
tion of the Scotch to carry out the enterprise. 
In 1698 some 1200 colonists, including Paterson 
and his wife, sailed from Leith to Darien, 
where they took formal possession of the 
country under the name of New Caledonia, 
concluded treaties with native chieftains, 
established a representative parliament, and 
began to fortify New Edinburgh as their capital. 
The enterprise was almost insane in its rashness. 
The isthmus had been discovered and crossed 
by Spaniards nearly two centuries before, and 
they had only failed to settle there because it 
was too unhealthy for Europeans to live there. 
But Spain would never tolerate foreign intruders 
in the heart of her American provinces, and an 
expedition was being fitted out to expel the 
settlers when disease compelled the decimated 
remnant to sail to New York. Before this 
terrible news reached Scotland a second expedi¬ 
tion had sailed to Darien, where they arrived four 
months after the departure of the first colonists, 
to rind New Edinburgh a deserted ruin. With 
the courage of despair the new settlers landed, 
but their fate was already sealed by dissensions 
and disease, when the arrival of a Spanish fleet 
compelled the survivors to surrender and return 
homewards. The ill-feeling which thi£ ill- 
starred undertaking excited between England 
and Scotland, and the risk of similar misunder¬ 
standings of the same nature, gave an impulse 
to the projects of a legislative union between 
the two countries which was finally effected 
in 1707. 

[The best modern narrative of the Darien Ex¬ 
pedition is to be found in Macaulay’s History oj 
England , vol. iv.] r. l. 

DARWINISM is a name sometimes given to 
the theory put forward in Darwin’s Origin of 
Species that the struggle for existence among 
plants and animals results in natural selection 
or survival of the fittest varieties. This 
theory is sometimes spoken of ( e.g . in Maine’s 
Popular Governmenl, p. 37) as if it had been 
anticipated in Malthus’s doctrine of population. 
But Malthus, though he insists on the fact of 
the struggle for existence among mankind, had 
no notion of its altering or improving the 
human race by causing the fittest varieties to 
survive. Darwin (Life and Letters, vol. i. p. 
83), says that the idea of natural- selection 
occurred to him on reading Malthus’s Essay, 
not that he found it there. 

Herbert Spencer and some writers who have 
followed him have used the theory as an argu¬ 
ment against state interference with private 
property and iudustriil competition. They 
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the state interferes with the struggle 
^i^nce it will hinder natural selection, 
s obstruct the evolution of a superior 


race; “Now more than ever before,” Spencer 
asserts, “people are doing all they can to 
further survival of the uulittest ” (J Ian versus 
the State , p. 69). The socialist meets this 
argument by pointing out that “survival of 
the fittest ” means survival of those who are 
fittest to undergo a particular struggle,, not 
those who are the absolutely best, and if the 
struggle is abolished it will unt matter whether 
people are fit for it or not (Sidney Webb, 
Contemporary Review, Dec. 1889, pp. 868, 869). 
Prof. Huxley says : “ It is an error to imagine 
that evolution signifies a constant tendency 
to increased perfection” (. Nineteenth Century, 
Feb. 1888, p. 163), and even if it were uni¬ 
versally admitted that the absolutely best 
individuals of each generation do come to the 
top in industrial competition, it might still be 
questioned whether this results in the survival 
of the best families.* Sir Francis Galton urges 
very strongly that the Malthusian advice to 
delay the period of marriage is likely “to 
bring utter ruin upon the breed of any country 
where it is followed by the prudent, while the 
imprudent are left free to disregard it ” ( Heredi¬ 
tary Genius, p. 356). Now the wealthier and 
therefore presumably “fitter” individuals 
certainly marry later than the poorer (see 
Marriage-Rate), and it cannot be said to be 
proved that the greater mortality among the 
poor is—or w T ould be if there were no state 
interference —sufficient to counterbalance their 
earlier marriages and so to make them less effec¬ 
tive continuers of the race than the wealthy. 

The subject has not been much discussed by 
economists of any school, because the analogy 
ftetweefi industrial competition-and the struggle 
for existence among the iower animals is too 
imperfect to be of much service. It is contrary 
to sound economic traditions to look upon com¬ 
petition as a “juivate war” (Maine, Popular 
Government, p. 50), and on an improvement in 
tile powers of labour as “sharpening our claws 
• that we may fight our neighbours the more 
fiercely ” (Ritchie, Darwinism and Politics, p. 
31). Competition is not a struggle for a pre¬ 
existing determinate quantity of wealth, in 
which each man’s gain is so much subtracted 
from the possible gains of all the rest. Though 
the success of one producer often damages other 
producers of the same commodity, it almost 
always benefits the community at large, and 
makes it not more difficult but easier to obtain 
the means^of existence. Thus it happens that 
in countries where the industrial powers are 
most highly developed, individuals who have 
naturally the least ii powers, e.ff, the 

blind, deaf and dumb, "-nd paralytic, find it 
easier to make a living than they do in more 
backward countries. 


There is a curious anticipation of 
Spencer’s theory in Joseph Townsend’s /Asc 
tion on the Poor Laws (17S6). “By establishing 
a community of goods, or rather by giving to the 
idle and vicious the first claim upon the produce 
of the earth, many of the more prudent, careful, 
and industrious citizens are straitened in their 
circumstances and restrained from marriage. The 
farmer breeds only from the best of all his cattle ; 
but our laws choose rather to preserve the worst, 
and seem to he anxious lest the breed should fail ” 
(p. 426 in Overstone’s Select Tracts, “Miscel¬ 
laneous”). E-C. 

DATE OF DRAWING. As a general rule 
a bill of exchange is dated ; the absence of a 
date docs not, however, according to the law of 
the United Kingdom, make a bill invalid (Bill 
of Exchange Act § 3 [4<z] ). The holder may, in 
such a case, insert the true date of drawing, and 
the bill is then payable accordingly (ibid. § 12), 
the date appearing on the face of the bill being 
presumed to be the true date of drawing until 
the contrary is proved ; a holder in due course 
lias, in any case, the same rights as if the true 
date had been inserted (ibid; § 13). According 
to continental law the date is an essential re¬ 
quirement, and an undated document is not 
available as a bill of exchange (German Codes, 4 
[6] ; French Code de Commerce, § 110 ; Italian 
Codice di Commercio, § 251). If a bill is to 
operate as from a date previous to the actu d 
issue, it may, according to tlic law of the United 
Kingdom, be dated accordingly (ante-dated), 
and if its operation is to begin as from a subse¬ 
quent date, that date may be inserted— the bill 
is then said to be post-dated. It thus becomes 
possible to evade the stamp duty by post-dating 
a bill payable on demand, which has the same 
effect as if the bill had been drawn from the; 
right date payable on the date which appears as 
the date of issue —in which case an ad valorem 
stamp duty would have been payable. The 
holder of a post-dated bill cannot, of course, 
present it for acceptance before the date appear¬ 
ing on its face. If a bill is drawn from a ’ 
country in which the Greek calendar is used, 
the date of issue must be taken as the date 
according to the Greek calendar. Thus a bill 
drawn in St. Petersburg on the 1st November is 
treated as drawn on 13th November according 
to our computation. It is, however, customary 
to insert the two dates thus : St. Petersburg 
1/13 November. E. s. 

DAVACII. Ancient measurement of land, 
N. E. Scotland ; equal (average) to four 
“ ploughgates,” which amount to 416 Scotch 
acres, or 528*5 imperial acres. 

[Cosmo limes, Scotch Leyal Antiquities ,] a. d. 

DAVANZATI, Bernardo (1529-1606), born 
in Florence. This name will always be famous 
in the history of Italian literature, because, 
writing in prose, he attained to the same 
vigour and precision that Dante displayed in 
poetry. The writings of Davanzati are still 
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/style. He undertook to translate 
and to surpass him in conciseness, and 
that, on an average, a hundred Italian 
words are required where Tacitus needs a hun¬ 
dred and eight Latin ones, and a French trans¬ 
lation a hundred and sixty. Besides his trans¬ 
lation of Tacitus, a history of the Reformation 
in England under Henry VIII., and minor 
academic essays, two economic writings, for 
which he merits here a mention, are extant. 
These are his Lczione dclle monelc, 1582, and his 
Notizia dei cambj, published in 1588, and in¬ 
cluded in Custodi’s Scrittori Classici. To judge 
him correctly it must be considered that lie was 
a contemporary of Scaruffi (1582), of Jean 
Bodin (1578), and of William Stafford 
(1581), men who wrote their books half a cen¬ 
tury before Petty and Locke were born (Petty, 
1623-1 GST ; Locke, 1632-1704). Davanzati be¬ 
gins by showing how “barter is a necessary com¬ 
plement of division of labour amongst men and 
amongst nations”; he then passes on to show 
how there is easily a “ want of coincidence in 
barter,” which calls for a “medium of ex¬ 
change” ; and this must be capable of “subdivi¬ 
sion,” and be a “ store of value.” He then goes 
off upon a historical digression on currencies, and 
on returning from thence recognises in money “a 
v'ommon measure of value.” This leads him to 
a dissertation on the causes of value in general, 
in which respect his remarks are also worth 
mentioning, because he has clearly shown that 
utility and value are “accidents of things” 
and functions of the “quantity in which they 
exist.” Proceeding to examples, he remarks 
“ that one single egg was more worth to Count 
Ugolino in his tower than all the gold of the 
world,” but that, on the other hand, “ten 
thousand grains of corn are only worth one of 
gold in the market,” and that “water, however 
necessary for life, is worth nothing, because 
superabundant.” In the siege of Casilino “a 
rat was sold for 200 florins, and the price 
could not be called exaggerated, because next 
day the man who sold it was starved and the 
man who bought it was still alive.” Returning 
to his argument, he says all the money in a 
country is worth all the goods, because the one 
exchanges for the other and nobody wants 
money for its own sake. Davanzati does not 
know anything about the rapidity of circulation 
of money, and only says every country needs a 
different quantity of money, as different human 
frames need different quantities of blood. The 
rest of his treatise is directed against artificial 
deterioration of money. The mint ought to 
coin money gratuitously for everybody*; and 
the fear that, if the coins are too good, they 
should be exported is simply illusory, because 
they must have been paid for by the exporter. 
Davanzati insists particularly on the injury the 
defrauding government is the first to experience 
when it tampers with the coin. In his essay 



on exchanges Davanzati goes minutely iii 
mechanism of exchanges, but he evidently does 
not suspect the causes of the phenomenon nor 
its limits. Davanzati was by profession a mer¬ 
chant, and lived a part of his life in France. 

[For a criticism of Davanzati, see Travers Twiss, 
View of the Progress of Pol. Econ., 1847. Lec¬ 
ture i. ] m. p. 

DAVENANT, Charles, LL.D. (1656- 
1714), economist and politician, son of Six 
William Davenant, the poet, was born in 
London. He was educated at Cheam Grammar 
School, Surrey, and in 1671 matriculated at 
Balliol College, Oxford, but did not then 
proceed to a degree. After composing, at the 
age of nineteen, a tragedy under the title of 
“Circe,” which had some slight success, he 
turned his attention to the law, and appears 
to have taken the degree of LL.D., but at 
what university is uncertain. He held the 
office of commissioner of excise from 1683 to 
1689, and represented St. Ives, Cornwall, in 
the first parliament of James II. His first 
work of economic interest, Ways and Means oj 
supplying the War f was published in 1695. In 
it he strongly objected to meeting war expenses 
by borrowing money, and advocated an excise 
as the best and fairest tax. He sat again in 
parliament, this time for Great Bedwin, in 
1698, continuing to write on economic and 
political subjects. Under William III. he did 
not hold office, and criticised the financial 
policy of the government with some bitterness ; 
but, on the accession of Queen Anne, he returned 
to official life as secretary to the commission 
appointed to treat for the union with Scotland. 
In 1705 he was appointed inspector-general 
of exports and imports, which office he held 
until his death. 

As an economist, Davenant must 5 on the 
whole be classed as an adherent of the mercantile 
theory. In opposition to the bull ion is ts he 
points out that an energetic people with good 
seaports and a soil fertile in variety of com¬ 
modities, can easily exchange its products for 
as much gold and silver as it may require. 
“Money,” he says, “is the servant of trade — 
at bottom no more than the counters with 
which men in tlicir dealings have been ac¬ 
customed to reckon.” He seems to have con¬ 
sidered, however, that the possessors of money 
in specie were in a position of advantage 
compared with the possessors, and would-be 
sellers of commodities. “Those who stand 
possessed of the ready money have, in all 
times and all countries, given the law.” 
Especially.- is this the case with perishable 
commodities, and articles of luxury, which 
should not be bought by any nation to a 
large amount, except for the purpose of being 
re-sold. On the last ground he strongly 
supported the East India Company in the 
controversies which raged about 1697 on tho 
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/of/the importation of East India goods, 
dsed the act which was passed in the 
3cd interest of English manufacturers, 
forbidding the wearing or use of Indian silks 
and muslins. Such a measure would only 
benefit the French silk trade and encourage 
smuggling. “The natural way of promoting 
the woollen manufacture is not to force its 
consumption at home, but by wholesome laws 
to contrive that it may be wrought cheaply in 
England, which will enable us to command the 
markets abroad.” Europe was foolish enough 
to be ready to pay for luxuries from India ; 
much wealth could be gained by the nation 
which would act as the go-between ; and for 
England to refuse to reap the harvest would 
be merely to leave it to the Dutch. 

In his earlier economic period Davenant 
shows distinct tendencies towards what might 
almost be called a free-trade position. “ Trade 
is in its nature free, finds its own channel, and 
best directeth its own course, and all laws to give 
it rules and directions, and to limit and circum¬ 
scribe it, may serve the particular ends of 
private men, but are seldom advantageous to 
the public. . . . The various products of 
different soils and countries is an indication 


that Providence intended they should be helpful 
to each other.” In the works, how r ever, which 
he published after his return to official employ¬ 
ment, he did not venture to disturb current 
economic ideas, devoting himself to carrying on 
the statistical work of Sir William Petty and 
Mr. Gregory King, and attempting by an 
elaborate investigation to ascertain the precise 
position of England in regard to the balance 
of trade (see Balance of Trade, History of 
the Theory). His view's on taxation have 
been already alluded to. He thought that 
the incidence of taxation should be proportional 
to the tax- payer’s ability to pay, and that 
taxes should bear chiefly on consumers 
of luxuries. He thought that “all taxes 
whatsoever were, in their last resort, a charge 
upon land.” Trade with uncivilised countries 
such as Africa was, he thought, best carried 
on by a monopolistic corporation (see Foreign 
Trade, Regulation of). As regards the 
labour question, lie strongly advocated the 
compulsory employment of the able-bodied poor 
in manufactures, as a means to cheap production 
and the consequent command of foreign markets. 
Davenant’s chief works w'ere — 

An Essay on the Ways and Means of Supplying 
Iks War, London, 1695. — An Essay on the East 
India Trade , London, 1697. — Two Discourses on 
the Public Revenues and Trade of England , 
London, 1698. — An Essay on the probable means 
9 f maldng the pteople gainers in the balance of 
Trade, Loudon, 1699. — A Discourse on Grants 
and Resumptions. — Essays on the Balance of 
Power , London, 1701. —A Picture of a modern 
Whig, London, 1701. — Essays on Peace at Home 
und War Abroad t London, 1704.— Reflections on 


the Constitution and Management of the 
Africa , London, 1709 .—Two Reports to 
missioners for taking the Public Accounts, Loudon, 
1712 and 1715. A collected edition of his works, 
edited by Sir C. Whitworth, was published at 
London in 1771. 

[Stephen’s Dictionary of National Biography , 
London, 1888. — Conrad, Uandw’Ortcrbuch der 
Staatswissenschaften, Jena, 1888.—Guillaumin 
and Coquelin, Dictionnaire d'Economic Politique , 
Paris, 1858, aud heading “East India Trade” in 
British Museum Catalogue.] a. h. 

Davenant is perhaps best known to most readers 
by his employment of the estimate made by 
Gregory King (q.v .) of the eject of deficiency 
in supply on augmentation of price. The passage 
in which this is mentioned is as follows : 

“It is observed that but one-tenth the defect 
in the harvest may raise the price three-tenths, 
and when we have but half our crop of w-heat, 
which now and then happens, the remainder is 
spun out by thrift and good management, and 
eked out by the use of other grain ; but this will 
not do for above one year, aud w f ould be a small 
help in the succession of two or three unseasonable 
harvests. For the scarcity even of one year is 
very destructive, in which many of the poorest 
sort perish, either for want of sufficient food or 
by unwholesome diet. 

“ We take it that a defect in the harvest may 
raise the price of corn in the following propor¬ 
tions :— 



Defect. 

1 tenth 

2 tenths 

3 tenths 

4 tenths 

5 tenths 


•raises the price- 


Above the 
common rate. 
3 tenths 
8 tenths 
1*6 tenths 
2*8 tenths 
4*5 tenths 


So that when corn rises to treble the common 
rate, it may be presumed that we waut above oue- 
third of the common produce ; and if we should 
want five-tenths or half the common produce, the 
price would rise to near five times the common 
rate” (/>’ Axenant, vol. ii. pp. 224, 225). 

DAVIES, David, D.D. (d. 1819?), gradu¬ 
ated at Oxford, and was appointed rector of 
Barkham, Berkshire. When in 1775 and 1785 
parliament ordered returns to be made of the 
poor rates throughout the kingdom, no inquiry 
was thought necessary as regards the actual cir¬ 
cumstances of poor families. To remedy this 
omission, Davies collected budgets of labouring 
families in his own parish about Easter 1787. 
Of these accounts an abstract was printed ; 
many copies were distributed with the help 
of friends throughout England, Wales, and 
Scotland. The valuable information collected 
in this manner is tabulated in the following 
work, and furnishes minute particulars as to 
the wages, food, etc., of agricultural labourers. 
The author offers various suggestions for the 
encouragement of thrift, with recommendations 
for rating wages by statute and according to 
the price of bread. 

The Case of Labourers in Husbandry staled and 
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DAVILA—DAYS OF GRACE 


jin three parts: Part I. A View of 
Vested Condition. Part II. The Princi- 
scs of their Growing Distress and Number , 
and of the Consequent Increase of the Poor-Rate. 
Part III. Means of Relief Proposed. With an 
Appendix containing a collection of accounts 
showing the earnings and expenses of Labouring 
families in different parts of the Kingdom. Bath, 
1795, 4to. 

[M'Culloch, Literature of Political Economy , 
1845, p. 285.—Sir F. M. Eden, State of the Poor, 
1797, vol. iii.—A. Toynbee, Industrial Revolu¬ 
tion.'] H. R. T. 

DAVILA, el Padre BAutista (17th cen¬ 
tury). In his Ilcsumen de los medios pi'dclicos 
para cl general alivio de la Monarquia (A 
short account of the practical means of the 
general Relief of the Monarchy), printed in 
1651, Davila advocates a single and progressive 
poll-tax. He thus aims to remedy the fright¬ 
ful state to which Spain had been brought by 
the bad administration of the “Rentas Reales” 
and by the vexatious exactions and dishonesty 
of the collectors. He also deals with the pro¬ 
blem of the debased currency. 

[Colmeiro’s Biblioteca de Ins Economistas Es- 
pailoles and Ilistoria de la Economia PolUica en 
Espaiia (vol. ii. pp. 494, 575, 576).] e. c a . 

DAVILA y LUGO, Don Francisco (17th 
century). Davila’s Dcscnganos y Replicas d las 
Proqmieiones de Gerardo Basso (Disproof of and 
Reply to the proposals of G. B.), Madrid 1632, 
is addressed to Philip IV. } and strongly remon¬ 
strates against the adoption of a plan suggested 
by a Milanese writer, Gerardo Basso, who in his 
Arbitriosty Discursos Politicos (Madrid, 1627) 
had suggested the recoinage of the existing 
Vellon, debased small coins of silver and copper, 
which made up almost the whole of the existing 
currency in Spain. This recoinage was to be 
effected at the joint cost of the state and of tho 
public, and reissued at a nominal value greatly 
superior to the intrinsic value. Davila explains 
the objections to the tampering with tho value 
of the currency and insists that the latter must 
be brought into strict correspondence with the 
currency of tho neighbouring states. All 
monetary exchanges ought to be regulated 
according to a book of rates, which he con¬ 
siders that he alone is qualified to compile, and 
which must bo based on the real metallic 
correspondence between the national and foreign 
coins in circulation. 

[Colmeiro’s Biblioteca de los Economistas Es- 
pailoles.] E. ca. 

DAY, DAY WORK, AND DIET. A term 
given by the court at the prayer of the demand¬ 
ant or plaintiff, especially at the Exchequer for 
accountants of the crown to render their 
accounts (Dialogue, ii. 4). Also Days of grace 
were certain days allowed to the acceptor of a 
bill or to the maker of a note in which to make 
payment in extension of the term specified in 
the bill or note. They were so called because 


at first allowed only as a matter of ft^roji 
perhaps originally through the mediation oFthe 
church, but this custom of the merchants has 
long been recognised by the law. Also a year- 
and-a-day. 

In another sense, one day’s entertainment or 
reception in lieu of service and rent, as in 
Domesday Book, where many such fee-farm rents 
are mentioned usually reserved to the king in 
so many days’ or nights’ provision, c.g. “so 
much honey as was sufficient for the king's 
family for half a day, and as much as was enough 
for a whole day ” (Spelm. Domesday). 

Also an allowance or diet for officers of state 
calculated according to the expenses of a day’s 
journey or sojourn. A table of diets for the 
sheriffs of the English counties according to the 
number of days’ journeys completed in attending 
at the exchequer at Westminster or at York is 
preserved in an ancient record (Red Book of 
Exchequer, fol. 14). Especially used of ambassa¬ 
dors or other agents of tho crown (Audit Office 
Declared Accts., “Ambassadors,” “Agents”). 
Also of soldiers, labourers, etc. paid by the 
crown (Q. R. Wardrobe Accounts, “Army,” etc.) 
Diet is also used of a day’s journey, formerly 
calculated as twenty mile3, presumably for a 
horseman. 

Also in agriculture of the day’s work of one 
ploughman or cart, namely one “journey” 
( joumie ). Hence sometimes used as a specifio 
quantity in grants of land (Cart. Reading, fol. 
90d.) The extent of land ploughed in a day 
was variously computed, but was commonly fixed 
at four perches. In another sense a day-work 
was a recognised prsedial service rendered by the 
villeins in most manors to the lord, and these 
“opera diurna” are enumerated in many cus- 
tumals, and often in connection with an allow¬ 
ance of food—“Et debent facere LX opera 
diurna, ut supra, in gardino, vel alibi, ut supra, 
capiendo LXV panes, ut supra.” (Oust, of 
Battle, p. 10). 

[Spelman, Gloss. —Cowel, Interpr. —Norden’s 
Surveyors Dialogue.—Notes and Queries (3rd 
series), iii. 512.— Custmnal of Battle Abbey 
(Camden Soc.)] H. Ha. 

DAYS OF GRACE. These are the days 
which, in the case of bills of exchange, not 
being payable on demand, are added to tho 
time of payment appearing on the face of the 
instrument. According to the law of the 
United Kingdom "there are three such days of 
grace (see Bill of Exchange, Law of) ; but 
a bill may (by the use of the words “without 
grace” or some similar expression) stipulate 
that the day appearing on its face is to be the 
final due date. In most continental countries 
“days of grace,” in the sense indicated above, 
do not exist; the holder may take out protest 
without waiting for any additional days ; but 
he does not lose his right of recourse, if the 
presentation or protest is deferred for a certain 
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days according to the German and 
-^codes, §§41 and 296 ; one day accord- 
"mg^to the Ficnch code, § 162). These ad¬ 
ditional days, which may be called “ days of 
grace at the holder’s option ” are convenient, as 
they enable the holder to exercise some leniency 
in favour of acceptors who, by reason of some 
accident, are not in possession of liquid funds 
on the exact day ; but the English days of 
grace have no practical object whatever, and 
only add an unnecessary complication in the 
computation of the time of payment. E. s. 

DEAD FREIGHT. Compensation paid by 
the freighter of a whole ship for space remaining 
unoccupied when the cargo is not a full one. 

A. D. 

DEADLY, Warrandice Against All 
(Scot.) Warranty against all mortals (contra 
omnes mortales ). (See Warrandice.) a. d. 

DEAD RENT. A rent reserved in a mining 
lease and payable whether the mine be worked 
or not. The object of such reservation is to 
secure the working of the mine. In some 
leases the dead rent and the royalty (see 
Royalty) are made payable cumulatively ; in 
others the dead rent merges in the royalty 
actually paid (The Law of Mines , by R. F. 
MacSwinney, London, 1884). 

[As regards the amount and economic effects of 
dead rent*, see Mining Royalties , by VV. R. Sorley, 
London, 1889, and The Reports of the Royal Com¬ 
mission on Mining Royalties , c. 6195 of 1890, c. 
6331 and c. 6529 of 1891.] J. e. c. m. 

DEAD’S PART (Scot.) The portion of a 
man’8 free movable estate which he is at 
liberty at common law to bequeath by will; 
that is, if he have neither wife nor child, the 
whole ; if he have either wife or child, one 
half ; if he have both wife and child, one 
third. In other words, the wife is entitled to 
one equal share ; the child or the children 
jointly to another equal share ; the testator is 
limited to one equal share, the deceased’s 
share, or “ dead’s part.” This common-law 
scheme of distribution may be modified by 
ante-nuptial contract of marriage (see Mar¬ 
riage Settlement), or, after the marriage, 
by formal renunciation of their legal rights by 
the wife or children respectively. a. d. 

DEADWEIGHT ANNUITY. A terminable 
annuity the creation of which was sanctioned 
in 1822, in lieu of certain naval and military 
pensions payable out of the public funds. The 
phrase was originally employed by Cobbett. 

The distressed condition of agriculture- in 
1822 led lord Londonderry’s government to 
propose various measures for the lessening of 
the public burdens. Amongst them was a 
scheme for the creation of an annuity of 
£2,800,000, for a period of forty-five years, in 
lieu of the “dead expense” or “dead weight” 
of the naval and military pensions and half¬ 
pay amounting altogether to about £5,000,000 


(ci 

iceiitjj uls. J 


a year, which had arisen out of the recei^tjp 
Itwas claimed that the government were justified 
in distributing this charge equally over a period 
of years, instead of awaiting the gradual extinc¬ 
tion of the burden by the death of the pen¬ 
sioners. The scheme was opposed by Ricardo, 
amongst others, on the ground that it was a 
covert attack upon the sinking fund, and a 
relieving of the then taxpayers at the expense 
of posterity, but it eventually became law (3 
Geo. IV. c. 51). In 1823, the Bank of Eng¬ 
land agreed to purchase £585,740, part of the 
proposed annuity, paying for it the sum of 
£13,089,419, spread over the six years 1823-28 
(4 Geo. IV. c. 22), but this w'as the only sale 
effected, and the original act was repealed in 
1828 (9 Geo. IV. c. 79) on the unanimous re¬ 
commendation of the House of Commons ; thus 
the whole of the annuity, except the £585,740 
per annum sold to the Bank of England, was 
cancelled. In July 1839 the Bank of England 
invited tenders for the purchase of their annuity, 
with a view to counteract a long-continued drain 
upon the stock of bullion, but the biddings fell 
short of the minimum advertised price, and the 
annuity continued to be paid to the Bank until 
1867, when it expired. 

[In addition to the Acts above named, Hansard, 
2nd Series, vol. vii. pp. 164, 280, 316, 737, 1319, 
1396, vol. xix. p. 646 ; Tooke’s History of Prices , 
vol. iii. 88, 100-1, vol. iv. 333 ; and the Report of 
the Select Committee on Banks of Issue (No. 602 
of 1840), may be consulted.] T. H. e. 

DEALER (Stock Exchange). A dealer is 
a man who, in concert with others, makes what 
is called a market. He stands ready to buy or 
sell certain stocks, or shares, or bonds and. 
when a stockbroker approaches him with a 
demand for a quotation, the dealer (or jobber, 
as he is still called in and about the stock ex¬ 
change) replies by mentioning two prices, the 
lower being that at which he will buy, and the 
higher that at which he will sell. For instance, 
when quoting the price of consols, he offers to 
buy each £100 stock at 98, or to sell at 98^. 
There is no legal obligation upon him to quote 
prices or to deal after quotation, but it is part 
of the etiquette of the stock exchange, which 
is quite as much a club as a market, that the 
dealer should follow up his quotation by buying 
or selling as the case may be up to the value 
of £1000. Indeed, were a jobber to give a 
quotation and then refuse to deal at either 
price named in the quotation, he would fall into 
disrepute, and perhaps be reported to the Stock 
Exchange Committee for General Furposes. In 
theory the dealer is supposed to be ignorant 
of and indifferent to the desire of the broker 
who accosts him —that is, he is supposed to be 
ready to sell or to buy — but in practice a 
shifty dealer will try to delay giving his quota- 
tion until he has discovered, or thinks he has 
dLoovered, the intentions of the person who 
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> him. If ho thinks that the latter 
buy ho raises his selling price ; if ho 
1 to believe that the party wishes to 
sell, ho quotes as low a buying price as possible, 
unless the state of his book makes it his interest 
to deal freely. Dealers sometimes transact 
business among themselves, for at the end of 
a day it may happen that dealer A has con¬ 
tracted to buy more stock than he can pay for, 
while dealer B has, on the other hand, con¬ 
tracted to sell more of the same stock than he 
can possibly deliver. Then A and B come 
together, and each relieves the pressure upon 
the other dealer’s “book.” In short, they 
institute a kind of clearing-house among them- 
se> ves, writing off liabilities to sell against 
Inabilities to buy. It need not be said that the 
(kealers who compose a market have many 
opportunities for discovering facts which may 
lead them to a correct conclusion as to the drift 
of prices in the market. At the end of one 
week they will discover that the public has been 
absorbing a certain stock so freely as to limit 
the supply on the market. A week or two later 
they will have found that the tide has turned, 
and once again they are enabled to take measures. 
The dealer is a product of division of labour. 
He gives his time and attention exclusively 
to the consideration of one or two securities, and 
gradually accumulates in his own mind a record 
of the forces which go to raise or depress that 
group of securities in the market. He also 
preserves a kind of continuity, and acts as the 
middle link between the buyer of a stock who 
may be at Penzance, and the seller who may be 
at Middlesbrough. If it were not for the dealer 
or jobber, a man with stocks or shares to sell 
would have to run about, or employ a broker 
to run about, from place to place, offering these 
shares and remaining, perhaps, in the dark as 
to what is a good average market price. Thus 
the dealer forms the nucleus of a perpetual fair, 
and whereas a horse fair, for example, is often 
only in annual function, persons in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the town in which it is held being 
almost compelled to keep their cattle until a 
fair takes place, the attendance of a concourse 
of dealers on the stock exchange makes it 
always possible to buy or sell the stocks in 
which they are concerned. In active times the 
price quoted by a dealer is usually more “close ’ 
—that is, the interval between the buying and 
selling quotation is narrow — whereas in dull 
times the dealer hesitates to offer anything 


like a middling quotation for fear of inability to 
cover or “undo” his bargain by a resale or a 
repurchase at such a price as would leavo the 
dealer a turn or profit. a. E. 

DEARNESS, Artificial. When action is 
consciously and deliberately directed to enhance 
the price of some commodity in some maiket 
above the competitive level, any resulting 
dearness may be called artificial. 



We are not here to consider natural i 

polies, for the dearness produced by tliesemay 
be regarded as in a sense normal; and the end 
of the monopolist is not dearness, but high net 
profit, which may in some circumstance? be 
produced by cheapness. 

Nor can we conveniently consider under this 
head such artificial monopolies as copyright in 
books, or works of art, or patents for inventions. 
Dearness so produced is in a sense artificial, as 
deliberately created by the state. But the 
price of such things is not on the average 
higher than is necessary to induce the author 
or the inventor to work for the community. 

The protection of home products by duties 
on imports may produce artificial dearness, but 
is more conveniently considered separately 


under the head Protection*. 

The cases in which demand can be artificially 
created are not important. Laws, such as tho 
English law in the reign of Elizabeth for the 
eating of fish on Wednesdays and Fridays, and 
the charitable endeavours of leaders of fashion 
to foster local manufactures, c.g. Irish poplins, 
have had this end and possibly this effect 
The effect of false rumours is generally transi- 
toiy and followed by an equivalent or greater 
reaction. But the issue of misleading reports 
and fraudulent balance sheets may maintain 
the shares of banks and companies at an 
artificial level for years, as in tho case of the 
city of Glasgow Bank (1878). Again a govern¬ 
ment may use its power as a purchaser to en¬ 
hance the price of commodities for the benefit 
of a section of its subjects, or for the profit of 
inffuential persons. The laws passed in 1878 
and 1890, to regulate the purchase of silver for 
currency purposes in the United States, had 


this effect if not this object. 

Artificial dearuess can only be permanent 
when the individual, or association, or public 
authority engaged in enhancing the price has 
either practical control over the most important 
of all possible sources of supply , and thus can 
limit the output, or has absolute control over 
the market of demand . 

Thus the East India Company and, in later 
days, the Indian government, had practical 
control over the sources of supply of a specially 
high quality of opium. We are told that the 
Company used this power in a very arbitrary 
way to limit the supply of their opium (Adam 
Smith, bk. iv. -ch. vii.). And the Indian 
government placed this restriction on a regular 
basis with such profitable results that a mono¬ 
poly revenue of some seven millions sterling 
was drawn from this source (see Opium). But 
the market was not under English control, and 
a war with China was necessary in order to 
maintain it. The rate of profit also diminished 
through increased consumption of Chinese 
opium, which, although inferior, was a com¬ 
peting substitute. 
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y(tch East India Company had long 
’ sovereign control over the Molucca 
once almost the only sources of supply 
for certain highly valued spices. Discovering 
by experience that a small increase of supply 
creates a more than proportional fall in the 
price of such commodities, they rigorously 
limited the supply by destroying a part of the 
plants in their own islands, and by extirpating 
as far as possible the clove and the nutmeg in 
the islands where they had no settlements (Adam 
Smith, l.c.) In abundant seasons they also 
destroyed a large part of their own produce. 
In modern times the monopoly of the spice 
trade is no longer in the hands of any nation. 

Mines and salt mines have been commonly 
regarded in Europe as state monopolies. Until 
modern times the price has been thus main¬ 
tained at an artificial level. Where the whole 
sources of supply are, as in this case, col¬ 
lected in one hand and foreign competition 
is excluded, it is not necessary to restrict the 
output. The price can be fixed, and the 
demand at that price will determine the output. 

Somewhat similar are the state monopolies 
of matches, tobacco, etc. which exist in France 
and other European countries. They are 
highly profitable to the state, but the consumer 
has to put up with inferior quality. More 
convenient in the latter respect are customs duties, 
supplemented by equivalent excise, or levied 
on commodities not produced at home. These 
also produce artificial dearness for the profit of 
the state. But the rate of taxation does not 
measure the increase in price. It may be less 
or more according to the law which the produc¬ 
tion of the commodity obeys (see Diminishing 
Returns, and Increasing Returns). Ex¬ 
port duties can only be levied with permanent 
advantage to the state when a country has 
a natural monopoly of a commodity, or pro¬ 
duces it under exceptional advantages. So 
with English wool in the thirteenth and four¬ 
teenth centuries. Such duties result in artificial 
dearness of the commodity, which is generally 
accompanied by a reduced demand and may 
ultimately destroy the trade. A bounty on 
exports has the opposite effect, and raises the 
price for a time at least to tho home consumer. 

A trading body, not fortified in a monopoly 
by the power of a state, can rarely obtain such 
control over all the sources of supply of any 
commodity in ajiy market, as may be possessed 
by a public authority or a chartered company. 
The attempt has been made in recent times by 
great associations of capitalists, trading and pro¬ 
ducing bodfes known as syndicates and trusts. 
The Standard Oil Trust in the United States was 
formed in 1881, to control three-quarters of the 
total petroleum refining power of the States, and 
exercised also, as it is alleged, influence over the 
output of crude petroleum, and the carrying 
corporations. It is not suggested that the 



trust enhanced the price of refined perl 
above its previous level, but the consid 
profits of the trust suggest that it partly 
prevented a natural decline. The Sugar Re¬ 
fining Company, which united under one 
control the chief sugar refining establishments 
in the States, is admitted to have raised tho 
price of refined sugar two cents a pound. But 
in spite of their overwhelming power, neither 
of these two great associations was able to 
control the whole of the producing power and 
effectually keep down the output. Though 
protected in their own country they could not 
control .the foreign trade, and there remained 
even at home a small body of outside c om¬ 
petitors and a vast power of potential 
competition which might at any time, if 
tempted by exaggerated profits, have come in t o 
the field. In the case of the Cotton Bagging* 
Trust, a syndicate of consumers, known as the 
Farmers’ Alliance, was formed in opposition. 
The moderation with which trusts have been 
generally conducted has not saved them from 
unpopularity. In some States such combina¬ 
tions have been pronounced illegal, and attempts 
have been made to crush them by legislation. 

One of the best conceived of such schemes 
was the English Salt Union formed in 1888, to 
control the supply of salt from the English mines. 
Tho effect of their action was immediately seen 
in the decline of English exports of salt from 
898,000 tons in 1888 to 667,000 tons in 1889, 
with a rise in values from £486,000 to 
£539,000, thus illustrating a well-known law 
which is the strength of those who attempt, to 
forestall necessaries. In September 1888 the 
price of lump salt delivered free in Cambridge 
was 26s. a ton, in July 1889, 48s., July 1890, 
52s., July 1891, 36s. The company paid in 
the first year 10 per cent on its ordinary 
shares, in 1890, 7 per cent, and in the first 
half of 1891, 5 per cent only. The 7 per cent 
preference shares in October 1891 stood at a 
discount. Excellent as are the sources of 
supply controlled by this company, necessary 
and universal as is the use of salt, its bulk 
comparatively small and the burden per head 
light, the rise in price cannot fail to affect tho 
export trade, and the greater the rise in price 
the greater the inducement to competition, 
which for the great export trade is serious and 
even in England may become active. The 
difficulties of a trust increase with its success 
and with the duration of its success (on tho 
whole subject, see a Foreign Office Report, 
1890, c. 5896-32). 

Even more hopeless is the task when the 
attempt is made to enhance price over a con¬ 
siderable period, with no control over the 
output, by buying up the stock in the 
market. The copper syndicate started in 
France towards the end of 1887, with a capital 
of 4 millions sterling, and the resources of the 
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^ptoir d’Escorapte at its back. Copper was 
'wfy had long stood at about £40 a ton. 
tfpu for copper was reviving. Tho opera¬ 
tions of the syndicate raised copper to £85 in 
January 1888, and to £99 a ton in September 
of the same year. They had contracts with all 
chief copper-producing companies binding the 
syndicate to take over all their copper up to a 
certain amount at a certain price. But they 
had not the power to keep down the output, 
which increased from 224,000 tons in 1887 to 
262,000 tons in 1888. 

During the period the visible supply in¬ 
creased from 45,000 tons to 118,000 "tons. 
Meanwhile consumers were minimising their 
purchases. Copper is not a necessary of life, 
and in March 1889, when the resources of the 
society and of the Comptoir d’Escompte were 
exhausted, the society itself held 130,000 tons. 

In April 1889 the price of copper was back 
at £40. As a speculative venture the syndicate 
had very favom-able prospects. But its ill- 
regulated attempt to artificially enhance and 
maintain the price failed, through want of 
power to keep down the output in proportion 
to the reduced consumption. 

In the middle ages local markets were 
s. me times so far isolated by difficulties of 
communication and carriage that a very con¬ 
siderable difference in price would be long in 
attracting supplies from other markets. Such 
exceptional markets may occasionally have 
been looted by speculators, whose resources 
were large in proportion to the market. In 
dealing with necessaries, it would be enough 
to buy up a large part of the available 
supply, to withhold, ex])ort at a loss, or even 
destroy a part, in order to realise substantial 
profits (see Jevons, Theory of Political Econ¬ 
omy } 1879, 167 scq., and the estimate there 
quoted, which, though resting on an insufficient 
inductive basis, is the guess of a shrewd man of 
much experience). Such events may have 
occurred to justify the popular hatred of 
Forestallers and Regrators and Accapa - 
reurs , and the legislation on the subject from the 
lex Julia de Annona downwards. But the 
enterprise could rarely be attempted with 
success, and Adam Smith (bk. iv. ch. v.) did 
good service in pointing out the useful function 
of corn dealers as mitigating the severity of a 
scarcity, and in condemning all such legislation. 
It is very difficult to believe that a pacts de 
Famine , in eighteenth-century France, can have 
been successful, unless by the aid of legislation 
restrictive of trade. 

The modern market for necessaries is co¬ 
extensive with the world. The modern 
harvest continues from January to December. 
No combination of capitalists has yet arisen 
which could even threaten an artificial 
scarcity of food, unless in a strictly protected 
country, or a country where modern means of 



communication have not been dcvelopeq 

the other hand, to produce in a sensitive i_ _ 

a transitory enhancement of price does not re¬ 
quire great resources. The device is familiar 
on the stock exchange and the produce market. 
But to make this manoeuvre profitable the in¬ 
fluence of example is necessary. When a lead¬ 
ing financier buys largely, small speculators 
rush in to profit by the boom, and the master 
may unload at the expense of his imitators. 
If this expectation is not fulfilled the market 


must be depressed by the operator’s sales, as 
much as it was raised by his purchases. On 
the whole, such fluctuations tend to depress 
average prices by discouraging legitimate pur¬ 
chase for consumption or investment, though 
they may be profitable to individuals. 

At an exceptional conjuncture, when tho 
supply of some necessary runs low, the action 
of some corner or ring may stimulate normal 
demand into frenzy. This was the case in New 
York in September 1869, when £22,000,000 
sterling in gold were locked up in the treasury 
and theavaiiablemarketsupply fell to£3,000,000 
sterling. Tho currency being inconvertible, 
this supply might have been sufficient for nor¬ 
mal needs. But it was easy for a few specula¬ 
tors to control the whole, and exaet a ruinous 


price from purchasers whose needs were pressing. 
A ring was formed and in one day the premium 
on gold was forced from 40 to" 60 per cent. 
The excitement was so great and the dealings 
so large that the gold clearing-house was un¬ 
equal to the strain. The further rise of gold 
was only stopped by government sales of gold. 
It is, however, easier to create such movements 
than to profit by them. The means taken on 
this occasion by the conspirators to protect 
themselves are said to have been outside the 
limits of legitimate trade. 

When speculators are rashly hearing a 
stock of which the real supply is small, a 
corner may sometimes be formed to lock up the 
whole, and prices are then forced up to an 
abnormal level, for the bears cannot find stock 
to deliver on settling day (see Backwarda¬ 
tion ; Corner ,• Ring). 

The so-called cotton corner of 1889, on the 
collapse of which (September 30th) “Septem¬ 
bers ” fell thirty points in one day, was rather 
a case of exaggerated speculation for the rise 
than a genuine case of artificial dearness. 

The mutual relations of individuals are 
becoming less important to economics than the 
mutual relations of great associations. Tho 
labour market has been lately swayed by great 
combinations, not unlike those whfbh attempt 
to control the production of commodities. The 
object of their action is to enhance the rate of 
wages, and in so far any dearness of labouf 
produced may be termed artificial. But bar¬ 
gaining is one of the normal functions of the 
economic man, and the desire to obtain the 
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: possible one of the ordinary forces 
nine prices. It seems best therefore 
the. term, in the labour market, to 
any dearness that may be produced by the 
exclusion of certain men from certain labour 
markets, by limitation of apprenticeship, or 
by intimidation of outside competition. The 
attempt is subject to the difficulties already 
mentioned. The greater the artificial en¬ 
hancement of price the greater the attraction 
to outside competition, whether of man with 
man, or producer with producer, or port with 
port, or country with country. 

The various modes in which it has been 
attempted to enhance price artificially have 
been surveyed, according as the enhancement 
has been permanent, temporary, or what may 
be called momentary. The success of the 
attempt depends upon the nature of the com¬ 
modity dealt with, the extent of the market of 
supply, and of demand, and the character of 
the resources commanded. Price may be^ 
momentarily enhanced by taking advantage ol 
peculiar circumstances of the market. It may 
be temporarily enhanced by buying up the 
stock, but such attempts cannot be successful 
unless it is possible to exclude extraneous 
supplies, or unless such supplies are by the 
circumstances of the case excluded. If this be 
so, in the case of necessaries there is hardly 
any limit to the possible enhancement of price. 
In other commodities consumption is minimised 
and substitutes employed. Permanent enhance¬ 
ment requires either a practical monopoly of the 
sources of supply, which is apt to break down 
if the strain be severe, or such command over 
a market of demand as only a government can 
exercise^ The safeguard of the community 
against the tyranny of great capitals rests in 
the practical difficulty of keeping great voluntary 
combinations together, and of finding a com¬ 
modity indispensable, without substitutes, of 
which the sources of supply are absolutely 
limited. 

[Adam Smith, bk. iv. ch. v.—Cournot, Prin- 
cipes Mathhnatiques , ch. i. § 2. —John Stuart 
Mill, Principles of Political Economy , bk. iv. 
ch. ii. § 5.—Roscber* Political Economy, bk. ii. 
ch. ii/ § 108.—Sidgwick, Principles of Political 
Economy, bk. ii. ch. ii. § 4, § 7 ; bk. ii. ch. x. 
See also Corner, ; Customs ; Excise ; Forestal¬ 
ls rs and Regrators; Monopolies; Protection; 
Ring : Syndicate ; Trade Unions ; Trusts.] 

s. M. L. 

DEARTH. See Fa 

DEATH DUTIES. The collection of a tax 
on the occasion of the transference of property 
from the dead to the living has been made 
a means of raising public revenue from very 
early times. Adam Smith cites as examples 
the vices ima h-eredUatum of the Romans, 
the duties payable by heirs under the feudal 
law and the Dutch tax on successions. Duties 
of this class now rank, with common consent, 
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amongst the most legitimate and leasfl 
mental to individual interests of all descri 
of taxation. 

Adam Smith discusses the arguments for and 
against these duties at considerable length 
( Wealth of Nations , bk. v. ch. iii.), and points 
out that they are, or may be made, “ perfectly 
clear and certain,” “the time of payment is 
. . . sufficiently convenient, ” and “they are 
levied at very little expense.” On the other 
hand he considered them unequal, on the 
ground that the frequency of transference was 
not always the same in property of equal value, 
and he also thought that so far as they diminish 
the capital value of property they “tend to 
diminish the funds destined for the maintenance 
of productive labour.” The latter point was 
emphasised by Fawcett {Manual PoliL Econ., 
bk. iv. ch. ii.), but Mill ( Principles , bk. v. 
ch. ii. § 7) attached no importance to the 
objection in a wealthy country. He considered 
that “the amount which would he derived 
from a very high legacy duty in each year 
is but a small proportion of the annual increase 
of capital in such a country ; and its abstrac¬ 
tion would but make room for saving to $n 
equivalent amount.” Prof. Sidgwick adopts 
a similar view, and says that the bad efi‘ect 
of such duties “is not at all likely to be at 
all equal in proportion to the similar effect 
that would be produced by extra taxes ou 
income; in fact, the limits of taxation on in¬ 
heritances will be practically determined for 
the financier rather by the danger of evasion 
through donatioTies inter vivos than by the 
danger of checking industry and thrift.” 
(. Principles , bk. iii. ch. viii. § 11). 

Mill regarded legacy and inheritance duties 
as taxes in respect of which it was both ex¬ 
pedient and just that the principle of gradua¬ 
tion should be adopted {Principles, bk. v. ch. 
ii. § 3), but Prof. Nicholson contests this view 
and expresses the opinion that “graduated 
taxation, even in the modified form proposed 
by Mill, would tend to check production on 
a large scale” {Encyclopaedia Britannica, art. 

1 Taxation ”). The levy of a larger percentage 
on a larger sum has, however, received distinct 
recognition in the scale of death duties in force 
in the United Kingdom. 

Prof. Nicholson {ibidem) says that “it is 
obvious as regards incidence that taxes of 
this class are the most direct of all taxes, in 
the sense that they cannot he transferred to 
other persons by the beneficiaries ” ; to which 
he adds, that the principal difficulties connected 
with them arise in connection with the canon 


of equality of taxation. 

The death duties levied in the United 
Kingdom date from the year 1694, when a 
fixed duty of 5s. each was imposed on all pro¬ 
bates of wills and letters of administration. 
This duty was increased four years later to 1 Os. 
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l cases the charge was more analogous 
ttj^tamp duties levied on instruments of 
Lfe^character than to the death duties as wo 
now know them. In 1779 Lord North, hiking 
note of the observations of Adam Smith, 
proposed that the charges should vary accord¬ 
ing to the amount of the estate, the maximum 
duty to be a fixed sum £2 :10s. on each estate 
of £300 and upwards. In the following year 
these charges were supplemented by a graduated 
duty on receipts given for legacies. Frequent 
changes in the scale of probate duties were 
made between 1779 and 1815, the maximum 
charge being gradually augmented, and in the 
latter year a distinction was drawn between the 
duties levied on testate and intestate estates. 
During the same period the legacy duties were 
also increased, and their payment made more 
secure. The most important alterations were 
those proposed by Pitt in 1796, when executors 
were made responsible for the payment of the 
duty, and the charge was levied at different 
rates varying according to the consanguinity of 
the legatee to the testator. These rates were 
enlarged in 1804 and again in 1805. No com¬ 
plete record of the yield of the death duties 
exists prior to the year last named, but they 
then produced £495,000, a sum which had in¬ 
creased to £882,000 in 1810, and to £1,298,000 
in 1815. 


In 1842 the Irish probate duties were 
brought up to the level of those levied in 
Great Britain, but, with this exception, the 
death duties remained unaltered for thirty-eight 
years. The amount they produced, however, 
steadily increased, rising from £1,696,000 in 
1820, to £2,189,000 in 1830, £2,192,000 in 
1840, and to £2,343,000 in 1850. 

In 1796, Pitt had endeavoured unsuccess¬ 
fully to obtain a tax on successions to landed 
property, analogous to that on legacies of 
personal estate, and it was reserved for Mr. 
Gladstone, in 1853, to bring within the scope 
of the duties all successions to property, by 
reason of death, whether the property was 
real or personal, and whatever the nature of 
the title to receive it. Mr. Gladstone found 
it essential to make considerable differences 
between the new duties and the old ones, 
alike in the amount to be paid and the manner 
of payment, and his estimate of the produce 
of the duties he imposed proved excessive, 
their yield never having amounted to one-half 
of the sum, £2,000,000, which he thought 
they would realise. Some slight modifications 
of the death duties were made in 1859 and in 
1864, and six years later Mr. Lowe proposed, 
but without success, to so rearrange them as 
to secure an additional £1,020,000 a year, but 
it was not until 1880 that any substantial 
changes were made. Meanwhile the aggregate 
produce had risen from £2,547,000 in 1853 
to £3,564,000 in 1860, £4,953,000, in 1870, 


and to £6,400,000 in 1879, figures^wauj] 
strikingly exemplify the growth of the national 
wealth. 

In 1880, Sir Stafford North cote revised the 
scale of probate duties, and a year later Mr. 
Gladstone followed his example and, at the 
same time, abolished the distinction between 
the duties payable in respect of testate and in¬ 
testate successions, transferred the duty from the 
probate or letters of administration themselves 
to a detailed affidavit of value to be lodged 
with the application for representation, and re¬ 
pealed the 1 per cent legacy or succession duty 
payable by direct lineals wherever the increased 
probate duty was paid. On the same occasion 
Mr. Gladstone afforded relief to small estates 
not exceeding £300, alike in the amount to 
bo paid and the mode of payment, whilst a 
new duty, styled the “account duty,” was 
imposed as an equivalent to the probate duty 
in certain circumstances in which the payment 
of the latter was avoided. The yield in the 
year 1880-81, under Sir Stafford Northcotc’s 
scheme, was £6,826,000, and in 1882-83, 
when Mr. Gladstone’s proposals first took full 
effect, the receipts were £7,438,000. Five 
years later the produce had risen to £8,242,000. 
In 1888 Mr. Goschen proposed that the ex¬ 
chequer should surrender one moiety of the 
probate duty for the benefit of various local 
authorities, and he accompanied this proposal 
by an addition of a J per cent to the 1 per cent 
rate of succession duty and of 1^ per cent to 
the higher rates. In 1889 he imposed a new 
duty, analogous to the probate and succession 
duties, which was termed the “estate duty” by 
reason of its limitation to estates or successions 
of £10,000 and upwards. 

In 1894 Sir William Harcourt in his Budget 
of that year, rearranged the system of the Death 
Duties into which he introduced the principle 
of graduation. A new estate duty was imposed 
to take the place of probate and account duty 
and of the former estate duty. The new duty 
was levied on the principal value of all settled 
property parking at death, at rates varying from 
1 per cent on property from £100 to £500 in 
value, to 8 per cent on estates valued at over 
£1,000,000. The net produce of this tax in 
1901-2 amounted to £13,908,490, legacy duty 
yielded £3,133,588, and other duties, including 
succession duty, £1,308,136, brought up the 
total proceeds of the death duties to £18,513,714. 
In 1907 Mr. Asquith raised the Estate Duties, and 
in 1910 Mr. Lloyd George passed his Finance Act, 
by which the rates were considerably .increased. 
The Act of 1914 proposes still further changes. 

It will now be convenient to describe, undei 
their respective heads, the death duties at 
present levied in the United Kingdom. 

(1) Estate Duty . —This duty, imposed by 
Sir William Harcourt, as stated above, took 
the place of the Probate, Administrative and 
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/ Duties, the Account Duty and Estate 
fiich had been in force up to that time, 
cures that prior to the issue of any grant 
of probate or letters of administration of the 
estate of any deceased person, the applicant 
should deliver an affidavit containing detailed 
particulars of the value and description of all 
the property belonging to the deceased which 
the executor or administrator has the right to 
recover virtute officii. All property must be 
included, whether real or personal, settled or 
not settled. Leaseholds are personal property 
and should also be entered in the affidavit. 
Debts payable out of the estate, together with 
reasonable funeral expenses, may be deducted 
from the assets, and the duty is charged upon 
the principal amount of the estate according to 
the following scale imposed by Mr. Lloyd 
George’s .Budget, 1910. 


Principal Value of the Estate. 


Above £100 and not above £500 
500 „ „ 1,000 

1,000 „ „ 5,000 

5,000 „ „ 10.000 

10,000 „ „ 20,000 

20,000 „ „ 40,000 

40,000 „ „ 70,000 

70,000 „ „ 100,000 

100,000 „ „ 150,000 

150,000 „ „ 200,000 

200,000 „ „ 400,000 

400,000 „ „ 600,000 

600,000 „ „ 800,000 

800,000 „ ,, 1,000,000 

1,000,000 . 


Rate of 
Duty. 


£1 per cent 
2 

3 

4 

5 
0 

7 

8 
9 

10 
11 
12 

13 

14 

15 


The duty is denoted by means of a stamp on 
the affidavit, and provision is made for the 
delivery of a ** corrective affidavit ” where an 
adjustment of the duty originally paid is found 
necessary. In the case of small estates not 
exceeding the gross value of £300 a fixed duty 
of 30s., and of estates between £300 and £500 
gross value 50s., may be paid, the grant of 
representation being obtained through the 
agency of the officers of inland revenue on 
payment of a fee of 15s. in lieu of the fees 
ordinarily charged in the Trobate Division of 
the High Court. In Scotland, where the pro¬ 
cedure at death differs from that in force in 
England and Ireland, the duty is payable on 
the inventory which is required to be exhibited 
in that country—where property is situated in 
more than on§ of the three kingdoms, arrange¬ 
ments are made by w r hich one grant of repre¬ 
sentation suffices. 

Among other alterations introduced by the 
Budget of 1910 was the Increment Value Duty. 
This, after April 30, 1909, is leviable at the 
rate of £1 for every complete £5 of the in¬ 
creased value, of the land, when, on the occasion 
of any transfer or sale, and at the death ot the 
owner, the property is valued for Estate Duty. 
For detail see the Finance Act, 1910, T4 - 



Net Value of Estate. 

No. of 

Estates. 

-j 

Value. 

Not above £1000 .... 
Above .£1000 :m cl notabove £100,000 
Above £100,000 .... 

48,179 

22,316 

293 

£ 

19,006,000 

174,904,000 

84,442,000 

70,788 

279,252,000 


It 


further enacted that Real Property niajl 
transferred as payment of Estate Duty, 
ment Estate Duty, or Succession Duty ; that 
gifts of over £100 made during the last three 
years of life, with the exception of gifts for 
public or charitable purposes, in consideration 
of marriage, or as part of reasonable norma 
expenditure, are regarded as property passing 
at death and taxed accordingly. Settlement 
Estate Duty was raised from 1 to 2 per cent. 

The Estate Duty produced the sum of 
£14,231,000 in the year 1908-9. Taken as a 
whole they form the most important branch of 
the death duties—more than 77 per cent of 
the total. The yield exceeded £500,000 for 
the first time in 1814, £1,000,000 in 1837, 
£1,500,000 in 1863, £2,000,000 in 1872, 
£4,000,000 in 1883, £10,000,000 in 1895, 
£12,000,000 in 1900. The produce for 1908-9 
represented the duty levied at the rates imposed 
by the Act of 1907 ; in 1912-13 it was 
£20,046,347, the large increase resulting from 
theActof 1910. The estates upon which the duty 
w r as collected may be classified thus (1913):— 


(2) legacy Duty .—This duty, originally a 
stamp duty on receipts, is now more fitly 
described as “a tax upon movable property; 
its incidence depends upon the domicile of the 
deceased owner, and its amount upon the value 
of the bequest or succession, and upon the 
degree of consanguinity existing between the 
deceased and the legatee.” It is payable now 
(1914) at the following rates : — 

Husband or wife . . . . 1 per cent 

Lineal issue or lineal ancestor . .1 ,, 

Brothers and sisters and their de¬ 
scendants .5 ,, 

Uncles and aunts, all other relations, 
and any other person . . .10 ,, 

The 1 per cent duty is not levied when the 
principal value of the property is less than 
£15,000, or when the value of the legacy or 
Succession does not exceed £1000 (£2000 in 
the case of widow or child of deceased), what¬ 
ever may be its principal value. The duty is 
payable wdien the legatee comes into the posses¬ 
sion of his legacy, and owing to the complexity 
of the manner in which property may be dis¬ 
posed of by a testator, the rules for its assess¬ 
ment are of an exceedingly complicated^ char¬ 
acter. The duty is paid in money, although 
a 8tamp is impressed on certain forms of ac¬ 
count in order to denote the discharge of the 
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There arc some exemptions in favour 
/al Family, learned societies, etc. 
legacy duty produced £3,336,000 in 
1908-9, and it then comprised nearly 18 per cent 
of the totalyieldof the death duties. Thereceipts 
amounted to £540,000 in 1809, £1,070,000 in 
1822, £2,935,000 in 1877, £2,731,000 in 
1895-6, and £3,909,000 in 1907-8. This last- 
named sum was not exceeded until the figures 
increased considerably under the present scale 
of rates (1914), being £4,506,923 in 1912-13. 

Considerable dilliculties arise in the collection 
of the legacy duty by reason of the length of 
time which may olapse between the death of a 
testator and the receipt of a legacy. But these 
difficulties cannot well be avoided if a consan¬ 
guinity scale is maintained, and the retention 
of such a scale is now almost universally sup¬ 
ported by public opinion. All present and 
future claims for legacy duty under a will may 
be compounded for by agreement, but this 
course is not adopted to any large extent. 

(3) S'licccssion Duty. — This duty supple¬ 
ments and completes the duty on legacies. It 
charges “ all successions to property, real as 
well as personal,.whether the title bo under 
settlement or will, by descent, intestacy, or sur¬ 
vivorship.” The rate payable depends on the 
consanguinity of the person from whom the 
succession is derived. Where Estate Duty 
is not payable the following is the scale :— 
Lineal issue or lineal ancestor. . . per cent 

Brothers and sisters and their descendants 
Uncles and aunts ,, n 04 

Great uncles and aunts „ n ?! 

Any other person. ll£ 

The capital sum upon which these rates of 
duty are calculated is ordinarily arrived at by 
ascertaining the net annual value of the suc¬ 
cession after deduction of necessary outgoings, 
and by calculating the worth of an annuity for 
an amount equal to such net annual value, for 
the life of the successor, according to the 
annuity tables set out in a schedule to the Act 
16 and 17 Viet. cap. 51. Thus if the annual 
income of an estate be £350, and the necessary 
outgoings £50, the successor being thirty-five 
years of age, the duty is calculated on £4725, 
that being the assumed value of an annuity of 
£300 at that age. The amount so assessed 
is payable either by eight equal half-yearly 
instalments, the first being due twelve months 
after the succession opens, or, as an alternative, 
by three annual instalments of one-eighth of the 
duty and by a fourth instalment equal to the 
amount of the remaining five-eighths. Like 
the legacy duty, the succession duty is payable 
in money, although a stamp is impressed on the 
account required to be brought in. Certain 
small successions are exempt and provision is 
made to prevent the charge of both legacy and 
succession duty on the same succession. 

The succession duty produced £565,000 in 
1858-59, and twenty years l^ter the product' 



was £725,000. In 1S90-91 it was £1,209 
and £1,309,000 in 1901-2, the max* 
amount reached. Since that date it has fallen, 
and was only £767,039 in 1912-13. 

The succession duty has been criticised on 
the ground that the charges it imposes on real 
property are less than the corresponding ones 
on personal estate. This inequality was to 
some extent redressed by the legislation of 
1888, but the maunm in which the duty is 
assessed and paid still favour settled personalty 
and, to a greater extent, realty. The inequality 
is, however, defended by reference to the excep¬ 
tional pressure of the income tax on landed 
property, and to the incidence of local and 
imperial taxation generally. 

[Wallace, Epitome of the Death Duties , 1886.— 
Trevor, Digest of Taxes on Successions, 4th ed. 
1381.—Hanson, Probate, Legacy, and Succession 
Duty Acts, 3rd ed. 1876.—Hanson, Revenue Acts 
of 1SS1, 1883.—M'Culloch, Treatise on Succession 
to Property vacantly Death— Thring, Introduction 
to the Succession Duty Act, 1853.—Archbold, Suc¬ 
cession Duty Act oflS53, 1854.—Griffith, Digest of 
the Stamp Duties , 9th ed. 1886.—Harris, English 
Death Duties, 1S90.— Buxton and Barnes, Hand¬ 
book to the Death Duties, 1890.—Dowell, History 
of Taxation and Taxes in England. — Hansard, 
Debates, Reports of the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue.— Finance (1909-10) Act.] t. h. e. 

DEATH-RATE 

Analysis of Contents.—Definitiun and division of the 
subject. I. Death-rate as a factor in the natural 
increase of population, p. 493. II. The causes of 
variation in death-rate ; (a) such causes as age and 
sex; (6) such as vice, unhealthy occupations, indi¬ 
gence, insanitary residences, p. 494. III. Death-rate, 
as indicating (by its decline) national prosperity, p. 
497. IV. In relation to insurance, p. 497. 

I. Death-rate may be defined as the ratio 
between the number of persons dying, out of a 
certain population, in a unit of time, generally 
a year, and the number of the population. But 
as the number of the population cannot be 
supposed constant for any considerable time, 
there is some difficulty in rendering precise 
the conception which has been indicated. To 
remove the difficulty completely the use of the 
differential calculus would be required, but it 
is not necessary to call in that aid except for 
certain actuarial calculations. For the less 
technical inquiries which are the object of 
this article the general idea which the definition 
above given conveys is sufficiently clear. 

The death-rate is the most important ratio or 
coefficient in vital statistics. While co-ordinate 
with birth-rate as a factor in the natural in¬ 
crease of population, death-rate is more import¬ 
ant than Birth-rate (< q.v .) on the' following 
grounds. The investigation of the causes which 
affect death-rate is more directly conneoted with 
a practical art, that of preventing disease. 
Again birth-rate by its variation gives a more 
equivocal sign of national prosperity or the 
roverse, than death-rate, A rise in birth- rat® 
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iie to increased improvidence or illegi- 
/as well as to material prosperity ; 
; a fall in deatli-rafe can hardly admit 
^oFany other than a favourable construction. 
Again the chance of death is an object of wider 
and deeper interest than any other datum in 
vital statistics ; and a great practical business, 
that of insurance, is based on these probabilities. 
These points of comparison being taken as 
headings ; it may first (I.) bo observed that the 
natural increase, being the difference between 
birth-rate and death-rate, is not necessarily small 
where death-rate is large, or large where death- 
rate is small. Thus the death-rate for Russia 


in recent years, 35*7 per mille (Marshall, Prin¬ 
ciples of Economics , bk. iv. ch. iv. and authori¬ 
ties there cited), exceeds the average of Europe, 
28 per mille, by a fourth, yet the natural increase 
for Russia, 13 per mille, is above the average 
for Euroffc. Again the death-rate for England 
is below, the natural increase above, the average 
for Europe. 

Other examples are given in the article on 
Birth-rate; where it was pointed out that 
large birth-rates are frequently attended by, 
but do not cause, large death-rates. 

II. The question there raised is to be more 
fully considered here under the head of causes 
of variation in death-rates, (cl) One such cause 
is difference of age. If the population of any 
country is divided into groups of different ages, 
the death-rates for the different groups differ 
enormously. Thus (according to the English 
Life-Table, No. III., which may be regarded 
as a standard) the mortality for infants under 
one year old is in England 165*6 per 1000 
( Vital Statistics , Selections from the writings of 
William Farr , by Noel A. Humphreys, p. 
491), while it is only 5*2 per 1000 at the age- 
period 10-15 {ibid. p. 487). After that period 
the death-rate increases with the age. At the 
period 75-85 it has become 140 per 1000, and 
is still greater at later ages ; the death-rate of 
second childhood equals that of infancy. The 
general law is happily indicated by Addison in 
his Vision of Mirza (, Spectator , No. 159, 1st 
September 1711), where the human race is 
imagined passing over the flood of eternity by 
a bridge, supported on as many arches as there 
are years in, man’s life. “ Hidden pitfalls were 
set very thick at the entrance of the bridge, so 
that throngs of people no sooner broke through 
the cloud but many of them fell into them. 
They grew thinner towards the middle, but 
multiplied and lay closer together towards the 
end of the arches.” 

It follows from this law that in a population 
whore there is a particularly large proportion 
of infants or old persons the general death-rate, 
the mortality “at all ages/' as it i3 called, is 
apt to be high. Now in an increasing popula¬ 
tion, as compared with a stationary one, the 
number of births continually augmenting, the 


number of infants is particularly large.Vjfcips 
it is plausibly argued that an increasing 
tion, just because it is increasing, will have a 
high death-rate ; that high birth-rates, per sc, 
make high death-rates; other things, and in 
particular the mortality at each age-period, 
being supposed the same. 

But here, as so frequently in statistics, first 
appearances are fallacious. It is true, no doubt, 
that in an increasing population there is a par¬ 
ticularly large proportion of infants subject to 
a high mortality. But it is also true that, in 
such a population, the proportion of persons at 
those advanced ages at which the mortality is 
high is apt to be particularly small as compared 
with the numbers in the period of healthy 
adolescence (Farr, Vital Statistics, “Deaths.” 
Humphreys “On the Value of Death-rates,” 
Journal of the Statistical Society , 1874, vol. 
xxxvii.) 

From these considerations it appears that 
great care must be exercised in allowing for the 
influence of age on mortality before drawing 
inferences from the death-rate as to the sanitary 
condition of a population. To take an extreme 
instance, suppose that the death-rate for the 
inmates of a prison were the same as that for 
the general population, this at first sight might 
appear a satisfactory state of things. But 
when it is considered that the prison population 
consists of adults, a class of which the mortality 
under ordinary conditions might be expected 
to be half that of the general population, the 
conclusion becomes very different. 

To take a less simple case. The death-rate 
in many town3 is particularly high. But it 
has been argued that this is not an unfavour¬ 
able symptom, for that it is due to the presence 
of a great number of infants. But the truth 
is, that the inference from the high death- 
rates becomes d fortiori unfavourable when 
proper account is taken of the ages of the urban 
population. 

A usual method of exhibiting such conclu¬ 
sions is to construct what is called a “normal” 
death-rate for any group under consideration ; 
by supposing the persons at each period of ago 
in that particular population to be affected 
with the mortality prevalent at that age in 
the general population (or any other popula¬ 
tion taken as standard). Thus in the case of 
three counties containing large towns, instanced 
by Mr. Humphreys in his instructive paper 
above cited, the actual death-rate was 26 *5. 1 
But the normal death-rate, or that which 
might have been expected, if the mortality at 
each age was the same as for the general popu¬ 
lation,°was only 22.2. 1 Also the actual death- 
rate for three rural counties was 19 ; while the 
normal death-rate was 23*8. The two pairs of 
figures, whether compared with each other or 

‘ Taking the simple average of the dsath r rates gjvaj# 
for each of the three counties. 
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ftf standard death-rate for a stationary 
ation, which Mr. Humphreys gives as 
i^show that the unfavourable inference 
-- ictmning the urban as compared with the 
rural counties is stronger than at first sight 
appears. The original figures, 26*5 and 19, 
differ only by 7*5. But we may regard the 
excess of the mortality. in the urban over the 
rural counties as virtually nine ; if we take 
into account that the former normally would 
have been less by nearly two than the latter. 

A more exact method of drawing such com¬ 
parisons is to express the mortality of each 
section as a ratio of its actual to its normal 
mortality. This plan is adopted by Mr. 
Humphreys in his article on “ Class Mortality 
Statistics,” in the Journal of the Statistical 
Society for 1887. The following figures (ex¬ 
tracted from Mr. Humphreys’ Table IV., loc. 
cit.f p. 281) relate to the mortality in two 
classes of the Dublin population : 


r- 

| Description of 
Class. 

i 

Recorded 
death-rate 
per 1000. 

Standard 
death-rate 
according 
to English 
Life-table. 

Coefficient of 
comparative 
mortality. 

Professional 




Class . 

19-8 

25-2 

632 

General Service 




Class . 

36-S 

21*3 

1659 


The first column gives the actually observed 
mortality at all ages for the more and less 
a\ouied class. The second column gives the 
corresponding normal mortalities (obtained on 
the hypothesis that the numbers at each age 
were those observed for Dublin, and the mort- 
ality at each age that observed for England), 
lhe third column gives the coefficients express¬ 
ing the force of mortality; being each the 
latio of normal to actual mortality, multiplied 
by-1000, or expressed as a per mille. It will 
be observed that the evidence of difference in 
healthiness afforded by the first column be¬ 
comes Cl fortiori in the third column. The 
mortality of the “general service” class 
appears to be nearly twice as great, and is 
nearly three times as great as that of the pro¬ 
fessional class. 

The cause of variations in death-rate which 
has been considered, namely difference of age, 
may be placed in a category of causes which 
are of practical importance, largely on the 
ground that it is necessary to allow for their 
action in order to estimate the effect of another 
class of causes which it is more within the scope 
of human art to alleviate. This distinction is 
nearly identical with Dr. Farr’s of “causes 
inherent in the population, and causes outside 
the population” ( Vital Statistics , p. 159 et 
seq.) Another cause belonging to the first 
category is sex. The full effect of this cause 



may bo seen on inspection of a life-tab 
the early ages the difference Between tht 
ality of the two sexes is marked. At the zero- 
point of age it appears that the proportion of 
male to female still-born children is 139 : 100. 
For the period 0-5 the proportion of mortality 
is 72 : 62 (according to Dr. Farr’s Life-Table for 
England and Wales). At the age of adoles¬ 
cence female mortality gains upon male ; but 
again lags behind at later ages. The disturbing 
effect which this cause exercises on inferences 
drawn from the general death-rate is not so con¬ 
siderable as the effect of age. Air. Humphreys 
in his paper “On tho Value of Death-rates” 
already referred to ( Journal of Slat. Soc., 
xxxvii. p. 444), contrasting the English towns 
which have the greatest and the least pro¬ 
portion of male to female inhabitants, argues 
that tho extreme perturbation of the general 
death-rates which may be expected 'from this 
cause is not more than two per mille. 

Here may be mentioned the effect on mortal¬ 
ity of the variations of the seasons. Of the 
four quarters of the year the first is the most 
fatal; next comes the fourth ; the mortality of 
the second quarter is for this country on an 
average in excess, but occasionally below, that 
of the third quarter (Reports of tho Registrar- 
General, tables showing death-rates in each 
quarter of the years since 1838). A very 
elegant graphical representation of such vicissi¬ 
tudes is given by M. Levasseur (after M. 
Janssens) for Belgian infants, in the Jubilee 
volume of the Statistical Society , 1885, p. 232. 
Quetelet’s investigations of seasonal mortality 
in Belgium are particularly instructive ( Physique 
Sociale, liv. ii. ch. v. § 8). He shows that the 
curve of death-rate at different seasons varies 
for different ages; and that very geneially it 
presents two maxima, one in winter the other 
in summer. Besides the obvious importance 
attaching to such observations, they are valu¬ 
able as enabling us to avoid perplexity in 
investigating other causes. The Registrar- 
General, in the investigation which will be 
presently noticed concerning the death-rate in 
different occupations, has very properly selected 
the samples (of deaths) on which his conclusion 
is based from all seasons indifferently (Supple¬ 
ment to the th Report of the Registrar-General , 
p. 29). A sophist by taking the samples for 
one occupation from a healthy season, and for 
another occupation from an unhealthy season, 
might havo brought out almost any conclusion 
which he wanted. 

Other causes, not admitting of such exact 
measurement, are race and climate (including 
properties of soil, water, etc.) 

Also it may be expected that tho mortality 
of unmarried persons will, ceteris paribus , be 
particularly large. The married have the 
advantage at almost all ages, as is shown by Dr. 
Farr (Vital Statistics } p. 441. and references 
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V ffAfr re tiujn). But it is a nice question whether 
can be regarded as a cause of high 
- ^?deg ^rate. The high death-rate attending 
celibacy may be a case of post hoc not propter 
hoc ; the finest individuals being selected for 
marriage; while “men 'with a weak constitu¬ 
tion, ill-health, or any great infirmity of body or 
mind will not often wish to marry, or will be 
rejected ” (Darwin, Descent of Man, pt. i. ch. v.) 

( b ) The causes which have been mentioned 
require to be taken account of by those who 
would avoid perplexity in investigating another 
set of causes which are perhaps of more direct 
practical interest: as being capable of remedy 
by human effort. This second category of 
causes may be divided under four heads: (1) 
vice, (2) unhealthy occupations, (3) indigence, 
and (4) insanitary residences,—agencies which 
are apt to be entangled with each other as 
well as with the first set of causes. 

(1) There is much truth as well as exaggera¬ 
tion in Siissmilch’s dictum ascribing the chief 
differences in mortality to “ the manner of life, 
the moral circumstances, virtue and vice, indol¬ 
ence and industry.” One example is the great 
mortality of illegitimate children. Dr. Farr 
cites instances in which the death-rate of 
illegitimate infants is double that of the legiti¬ 
mate ( Vital Statistics, p. 198). A similar 
excess of mortality among illegitimate children 
is shown by Quetelet ( Physique Sociale, bk. ii. 
ch. vii. § 2), Wappaeus (Bevolkerungs Statistic, 
pt. i. p. 214), and other continental statisticians. 
The vice of drunkenness is also conspicuously 
fatal. On this subject some of the most recent 
observations together with a reference to the 
best authorities will be found in the Repoi't on 
the connection of disease with habits of intemper¬ 
ance by. the collective investigation of the British 
Medical Association, edited by Isambard Owen. 
Among the earlier authorities may be mentioned 
Neison, who in his Contributions to Vital 
Statistics fully proves the connection between 
deep drinking and high death-rate ; bringing 
out the remarkable fact that spirits are more 
fatal than malt liquors ( Contributions to Vital 
Statistics, p. 218). Another authority particu¬ 
larly free from suspicion is the Registrar 
General, whose statistics with respect to 
occupations (Supplements to Reports for 1865, 
1875, and 1885) point unmistakably to a 
connection between drink and death. The 
mortality of hotel-keepers and their servants is 
appalling, about three times as great as that of 
the most healthy classes. Among the diseases 
to which the classes mentioned and several 
others suceumb, “alcoholism ” plays a large part 
(Supplement to Report for 1885, p. xxx. etseg.) 

At this point, however, the action of the 
cause which has been considered is intermixed 
with that which we have distinguished as cause 
(2), unhealthy oecujmtions. It is difficult to 
pronounce with respect to the mortality in some 


occupations how much thereof is occasion* 
unresisted temptation to drink, how nrrfc 
due to other circumstances. Thus in the case 
of drivers (“Cab, Omnibus, Service,” loc. cit.), 
the bill of mortality due to “ alcoholism ” is par¬ 
ticularly large; but the same class also succumb 
in numbers to phthisis and diseases of the 
respiratory system, which may no doubt be 
connected with the exposure incident to the 
occupations in question. 

(2) The observations referred to prove the 
influence of occupation on health in many cases 
to bo real and considerable. The number of 
deaths observed in 1881 -82—more than 4 0 0,0 0 0 ; 
the scrupulosity above noticed with which these 
samples have been selected impartially from 
healthy and unhealthy seasons; the allow¬ 
ance for the effect of age (expressed in the last 
column of table J, Supplement to the 4oth Report 
1885, p. xxvi.), are very convincing. The sus¬ 
picion of accident is precluded by the general 
agreement between the statistics for 1861-62, 
1871, and 1880 S2. The same occupations 
constantly come out low or high in the scale of 
mortality. At one end of the scale are clergy¬ 
men with a co-efficient of death-rate or “compara¬ 
tive mortality figure” 556, gardeners and 
farmers with co-efficients respectively 599 and 
681, with at the other end of the scale hotel- 
keepers and their servants, for whom the corre¬ 
sponding figures are respectively 1521 and 2205, 
also chimney-sweeps, workers in earthenware 
(1742), and the residual class of general labourer 
(2020). (See J. T. Arlidge, M.D., The Hygiene, 
Diseases, and Mortality of Occupations, 1892.) 

(3) In the last case and probably some 
others, a further cause—indigence, comes into 
play. The term indigence must be construed 
strictly as want of necessaries, “inadequate 
warmth and food” (Farr). Mere absence of 
riches is not fatal to life, as Neison’s statistics 
with respect to members of friendly societies show 
{Contributions to Vital Statistics', cp. Wappaeus, 
Bevolkerungs Statistic, pt. i. p. 201). The very 
different consequences of actual indigence may 
be traced in certain statistics of class mortality 
among the population of Dublin compiled by 
Dr. Grimshaw, and discussed by Mr. Humphreys 
in a paper already referred to ( Journal of the 
Statistical Society 1887, vol. 50). In the same 
paper reference is made to the observations made 
by Mr. Ansell and Hodgson and others, proving 
that the more favoured classes enjoy greater vital¬ 
ity. Especially with respect to infant mortality 
is the poverty of the poor his curse. The death- 
rate for infants under 5, in the “generalservice ” 
class of the Dublin population, was 110 per 
mille, in the “professional ” class 22 per millo 
(ibid. p. 282). So the mortality of peers’ and 
clergymen’s children is three times less than 
the mortality of infants of the same age in 
large towns (Farr, Vital Statistics, p. 159). 
These conclusions are confirmed by munerous 
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^ttjyns on the comparative death-rate in 
^r/r and more flourishing parts of towns ; 
which arc cited by Wappaeus (. Bcvolk - 
crungs Statistik , pi i. p. 200). 

(4) Here, and indeed generally, mere indi¬ 
gence, the want of necessaries, is aggravated by 
a fourth cause, insanitary conditions of resid¬ 
ence, or, m Dr. Farr’s more exact language, 
“exposure to poisonous cflluvia and destructive 
agencies.” The interaction of these two causes 
is very strikingly exhibited in an article in the 
Giornaledegli Economists “ Nuova Politica Sani¬ 
taria, in Italia ” (March 1891) ; where it is con¬ 
tended that the sanitary measures carried out 
in Italy defeated their own end. For the tax¬ 
payer, deprived by the burden of taxation of the 
necessaries of life, becomes thereby more exposed 
to the shafts of disease. In our terminology 
causo (4) might be reduced, and yet the effect 
would be more fatal if concurrently cause (3) 
were aggravated. 

The nature and variety of insanitary condi¬ 
tions are ably discussed by Dr. Fan* ( Vital 
Statistics). A vast mass of experience as to 
the evil effect of crowding is summed up by 
him in the simple formula that the mortality 
of districts is as the twelfth root of their densi¬ 
ties ( Vital Statistics , p. 175). In symbols 

w __ /D\ T2. 

m > ~ ( ) The fact that in an earlier 

paper the sixth root was proposed, and that in 
the formula the index T2 does not signify the 
twelfth, but rather the eighth or ninth root, 
is not suggestive of extreme precision. At 
any rate the law makes no claim to be more 
than empirical. It is not fulfilled by the 
experience of the crowded Peabody Buildings ; 
where the mortality is less than for London 
generally (Newliolme, Journal of the Statistical 
Society , 1891). It is interesting to inquire 
whether the causes of death which admit of 
reduction are being reduced by science ; or:— 
HI. More generally, and without reference 
to causation, whether a decline of death-rate 
attends the progress of civilisation. The most 
extended series of observations is that which 
the Swedish census presents (quoted in the 
25th vol. of the Journal of the Statistical 
Society , and by Wappaeus, op. tit., p. 229). 
Booking at these we may now say 'with even 
^ore truth than Mai thus said : “The gradual 
diminution of mortality since the middle of 
last Cbntury is very striking.” According to 
Dr. Farr “the mortality of the city of London 
was at the rate of 80 per 1000 in the latter 
half of the 17th century, 50 in the 18th, 
against 24 in the present day” ( Vital Statistics , 

P‘ 131); 14*7, Rept. Registrar-General, 1908. 

On the other hand the returns for France 
and Russia, extending over a long period of 
years, which Wappaeus adduces ( loc . cit. ), do 
not show a marked decline. And it is remark- 

TOL, I, 



| able that the death-rate for England and l,. 
has remained virtually unaltered for the greater 
part of the time over which the record extends, 
from 1841 to 1871. Since that period indeed 
a decline has set in, ascribed by some to im¬ 
proved sanitation. 

There is some difficulty in estimating the 
gain which has been made in recent years, 
owing to the circumstance that while the death- 
rates at some (the earlier) ages decreased, at 
other (later) ages the death-rates increased. 
Such at least was the relation when the stat¬ 
istics bearing on this point were first discussed 
by Mr. Humphreys in his valuablo paper in the 
Journal of the Statistical tfoaefy for 1883 ; since 
that date the gain in vitality at different ages 
may have become more uniform (cp. Report of 
the Registrar-General for 1885, Supplement). 

IV. The significance of the recent change in 
death-rates may best be appreciated by glancing 
at that aspect of the subject which in the 
arrangement here adopted has been placed 
last; namely, that which relates to life insur¬ 
ance. The business of insurance is beyond the 
scope of this article. But the theory of life- 
tables on which that business rests must be 
understood in order to make a right use of 
mortality statistics, even for the general pur¬ 
poses here contemplated. 

The simplest view of the matter is that 
according to which a population is regarded as 
“stationary”—a steady influx o£-life through 
the channel of birth, a steady efflux at each 
age, at a rate proper to each age. To compare 
the vitality of two populations thus conceived, 
there are available several measures besides the 
common death-rate hitherto considered. One 
consists of that age which is such that just as 
many persons die before it as live after it; the 
“equation of life ” as it is called. For instance 
in the life-table constructed for the healthy 
districts of England and Wales by Dr. Farr, 
this meridian point is at the age 58 nearly. It 
is an even chance that a new-born infant will, 
or -will not survive that age. Similarly may 
be determined the age to which it is an even 
chance that a person aged 10 or 20 years will 
live. Thus Mr. Heison finds that for males 
aged 10 in the rural districts of England and 
Wales, the equation of life is 58*375 years ; 
in the city districts the corresponding figure is 
51*743 (Contrihutioris to Vital Statistics, p. 
100). This eminent statistician' holds that 
“the equation of life . . . appears to be the 
best mode to determine the comparative value 
of life in different classes or different districts ” 
in certain cases (ibid.) at least. 

Another measure of vitality, however, has 
obtained more vogue, namely, the average dura¬ 
tion or so-called “expectation” of life, or 
“mean after-time” as Dr. Farr proposed to 
call it. For instance, the mean after-time for 
males at birth, according to the English life- 
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J. 3, is 44*4 years ; at tlie age of 11 (th 
of living having improved for those 
re cleared the dangers of infancy) the 
mean after-time is 51 years nearly 7 . 

The following is an instructive example 
of the uses to which this co-efficient lends it¬ 
self. Observing the age at which a number of 
sovereigns or other notables, as popes, durin 
a series of generations had acceded, we can 
compare the average length of their reigns 
with the average length of life deducible from 
a standard life-table ; and thus ascertain that 
the lives of men are lengthened “with the 
process of the suns.” 

This example illustrates what is implied in 
the idea of an average duration, the putting 
together and treating as commensurate quanti¬ 
ties the lives lived by different persons. In 
fact, actuaries often consider not so much the 
mean life as the sum of lives, the “years lived ” 
by a whole population. It is thus that the 
gain in vitality referred to under the last head¬ 
ing is measured. Considering the infants born 
in any one year in England and Wales number¬ 
ing say 859,000, the registrar-general calculated 
that the ycara to be lived by this generation 
will, in virtue of the change in death-rates at 
various ages which have occurred during recent 
vears, be more numerous by some two million 
years of life (Report of the Registrar-General 
for 1885, Supplement; cp. Humphreys, Journal 
of the Statistical Society , 1883). Of the millions 
of lives thus yearly gained, by far the greater 
part are lived at the ages 25 to 60, which are 
most “useful,” most conducive to the defence 
ami enrichment of our country. 

So far with reference to a stationary popula¬ 
tion, abstracting the fact that the actual popula¬ 
tion is continually increasing. But the logic of 
the subject and its fallacies would be imperfectly 
treated without noticing the modifications which 
this fact introduces. In a stationary population 
it is evident that the mean duration, or “ex¬ 
pectation,” of life is identical with the mean age 
at death ; and a littlo attention will show that 
each of these co-efficients is identical with an¬ 
other measure with which we are here more 
particularly concerned, namely, the number of 
persons out of whom one dies per annum, the 
inverse death-rate as we may call it. But when 
population increases these identities are broken 
up. The inverse death-rate becomes a little 
greater, the 'moan age at death becomes much 
less than in a stationary population. Thus the 
mean expectation of life being, in Dr. Farr’s 
time, 41 for England and Wales, the inverse 
death-rate was 1 in 43 ; the mean age at death 
about 29. The neglect* of these distinctions 
has proved fatal to the work of amateurs who 
have attempted to use measures of mortality 
more delicate than the common death-rate “at 
all ages.” The indications given by this last 
ere less fallacious, as has been shown above 



(under the heading of age and sex), thad 
have been supposed. Yet it is desirable to 
supplement if possible this rough measure by 
arranging our observations in the form of a 
Life-Table. 

[The authorities on this subject are almost as 
numerous as the writers on statistics. As a lucid 
statement of the principal facts for the leading 
nations of the world the Confronti Internazionali 
per gli anni 1865-83, issued by the Ministero di 
Agricultura, Industria, e Comraercio, Rome, may 
be specially mentioned. Works which instruc¬ 
tively place a number of facts in the light of 
theory are :— Quetelet’s Physique Sociale. —Wap- 
paeus, BevOlkerungs Statistik. — Mayr’s Gesetzmiis- 
sigkeit in Gescllschoftsleben. —Haushofer’s Lehr- 
und Ilandbuch der Statistik. —Westergaard’s 
Theorie der Statistik, and other books cited in the 
text. For some of the finer logical points which 
have been touched, Dr. Farr’s Vital Statistics , 
edited by Mr. Noel Humphreys, should be studied; 
and Mr. Humphreys’ own papers in the Journal 
of the Statistical Society for 1874, 1883, and 1887.] 
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DEBASEMENT OF COIN, History of 
the. Chins may be debased in three ways— 
(1) a debasement in total weight; (2) a debase¬ 
ment in fineness ; (3) a debasement by increas¬ 
ing the rating or nominal value, the coins 
continuing at the same standard -weight and 
fineness. The effect of the last may also be 
brought about unintentionally by a fall in the 
value of the precious metals, and herein lies 
the secret of much of the debasement of the 
middle ages. 

The first historically recorded debasement is 
that effected at Athens by Solon (b.o. 594) ta 
redeem the poorer citizens from debt. By his 
advice the weight of metal in the silver drachma 
or standard Athenian coin was reduced more 
than 25 per cent, thus enabling 100 drachmae 
to be coined out of tho mina or unit of weight 
instead of only 73 as previously (Plutarch, 
Solon, c. 15). Creditors were compelled to 
take these light coins as full payment, and 
were thus obviously defrauded ; but perhaps 
in this case the end may have justified the 
means (Grote, Hist, of Greece, pt. ii. ch. xi. ; 
Boeckh, Mctrologie, ch. ix.) It must be ad-’ 
mitted too that, as a rule, the Greek states 
were not often to blame in this respect, partly 
perhaps because their philosophers inculcated 
sound principles (Lenormant, Confemp. Rev., 
Feb. 1879), but more probably owing to their 
small size. This naturally caused a large pro¬ 
portion of their money transactions to be inter¬ 
national, and in foreign trade coins can only 
be exchanged for their value as bullion whatovei 
their rating as legal tender within the .issuing 
state ; debasements therefore would be avoided 
for mere convenience where the foreign trado 
was of primary importance. 

In the large and constantly growing Roman 
state no considerations of this sort existed, nor. 
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vo know, was the subject of money at 
ately studied ; on the contrary, a con- 
series of debasements lends colour to 
the opposite view. The history of these is pro¬ 
fessedly given by Pliny (xxxiii. 13), but tho 
evidence of actual coins that have been dis¬ 
covered makes it? probable that his account is 
incomplete. According to his view the Roman 
coinage, which originally had the “as” or pound 
of copper for the unit of value, remained un¬ 
changed till the First Punic War. The coined 
“as” was then reduced suddenly to 2 uncue or 
ounces, that is, to £th of its former weight. 
About this time 10 asses made a denarius and 
a sestertius ; but during the Second Punic War 
the unit was further reduced 50 per cent, and 
asses were coined weighing only 1 oz., 16 of 
which made a denarius and 4 a sestertius. 
Finally, by the Papirian law, B.c. 191, the 
‘‘as” was made to weigh only \ oz., but it is 
hardly necessary to regard this as a debasement 
of the staudard, for by this time silver was 
also largely current. The silver, however, was 
in its turn debased, and the denarius, which 
had weighed ^d of a lb., was reduced to -g^th. 
In 13 . c. 91 a plated coinage was issued, but was 
soon withdrawn. The denarius, however, con¬ 
tinued to fall, and under Nero weighed only 
^th of the lb. In tho same reign tho gold 
aurci, which had originally been coined at 40 
to the pound, had become debased 12 per cent. 
Under Alexander Severus these coins got the 
name of solidus, corrupted afterwards into tho 
French “sou.” Constantine fixed them at 72 
to the pound, but the mere name gives a 
measure of their subsequent debasement in the 
West. In the Byzantine empire, on the con¬ 
trary, this standard was long preserved, and 
seems to have still existed in 1204 when the 
Crusaders captured Constantinople. 

In the dark ages gold again fell into disuse, 
and endless variations took place in the silver 
standards set up by the numerous barbarian 
rulers. The first monarch with the power and 
the will to alter this was Charlemagne. He 
introduced a silver solidus -n^th of a lb. in 
weight and divided into 12 denarii, but his 
death in 814 cut short the attempt to get it 
uniformly adopted throughout his empire. Its 
use, however, gradually spread, and in England, 
since the conquest, has formed the basis of our 
monetary system. Charlemagne’s liber, solidus, 
and denarius are the origin of the £ s. d. we 
still use, and AVilliam the Conqueror’s only 
coin, the silver penny, really did weigh T^j-th 
of the lb. This, the so-called Tower pound, was 
J oz. lighter than the Frank pound, but the 
English standard of fineness (11 oz. 2 dwt. of 
pure silver to 18 dwt. of alloy) was very high. 

The history of the English debasements docs 
not begin till 1300, when Edward I. reduced 
the weight by cutting the pound into 243 
pence. This bad example was soon followed ; 



by 1344 the number had increased to 26 
in 1352 it rose to 300. Early in the next'cen” 
tury the pound weight of silver was valued at 
£li or 360 pence, which by the reign of 
Edward IV. became 450. In 1526 Henry 
VIII. abolished the Tower pound as the unit 
of weight and substituted tho French pound 
troy, weighing J oz. more ; he, however, con¬ 
tinued to reduce the weight of the penny, 540 
being coined out of the new’ pound, equivalent 
to 506£ out of the old. Further, he was the 
first king to tamper with the fineness. This 
began in 1543, when he increased the amount 
of alloy in the pound from 18 dwt. to 2oz., 
following this up by an issue of coins in 1545 
containing 50 per cent of alloy. Under 
Edward VI. the money became still worse, and 
in 1550 the greatest amount of debasement 
ever known in England was attained, when a 
pound of metal containing no more than 3 oz. 
of pure silver was coined into as many as 864 
pence. This lasted only two years. In 1552 
an improvement began, w’hich, though not 
completed till the great recoinage by Elizabeth 
in 1560 (Froude, Hist, of Eng., vol. vii. cli. vi.), 
in tho end reduced the number of pence cut from 
the pound to 720, and restored the standard 
English coins to their old degree of fineness. 
The latter has been maintained ever since, but it 
was not till 1600 that the weight was definitely 
settled. Silver was then coined at 744 pence 
to the pound, and this continued in spite of some 
famous proposals for debasement (Macaulay, 
Hist, of Eng., ch. xxi.) so long as silver re¬ 
mained the standard. Ever since the 14th cen 
tury gold has been coined in England, but for 
tho greater part of the time only as a subsidiary 
coinage. It is consequently unnecessary to 
discuss the numerous debasements and changes 
of rating to which the earlier coins w r ere sub¬ 
jected in the endeavour, usually a fruitless one, 
to preserve a proper proportion between the two 
precious metals. England, how’ever, by the end 
of the 17th century had become so rich, and 
gold so much used, that it gradually assumed 
the superior position. In 1717 a recoinage took 
place in which tho change was legally recog¬ 
nised, and ever since our standard coinage has 
been gold. When, therefore, in 1816, the silver 
puund w r as ordered to be cut in 792 pence, no 
debasement, properly speaking, occurred, as the 
object was to make the coins tokens. Since 
gold has been the ^standard, there has been no 
intentional debasement, but a great recoinage 
was necessitated in 1774. The present money 
system is regulated by the Coinage Act 1870, 
33 & 34 Viet. c. 10. 

In Scotland the system of coinage was orig¬ 
inally borrowed from that of England, and 
the tw r o remained identical as late as 1355, in 
which year Edward III. intentionally debased 
the English silver in imitation of David II. 
Subsequently, however, the Scotch kings, undei 
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flftence of French ideas, so multiplied 
Jchasements that they left the English 
„Jiind. By 1390 English money was worth 
twice as much Scotch, and the latter eventually 
ceased to be current by tale in England. In 
1600 £36 Scotch were coined from the pound 
of silver as compared with 62s. English. The 
greatest debasement in fineness occurred be¬ 
tween 1576 and 1579, but the amount of alloy 
in the pound never rose above 4 oz. The two 
coinages were again assimilated at the union in 


1707. 

In Ireland regular coinages were first intro¬ 
duced by John in 1177, and regular debasements 
by Edward III. By 1465 the Irish shilling 
was worth only 9d. English. Three years later 
960 pence were coined from the pound and a 
reaction set in, but in 1520 the coins were 
again so bad that payment by weight became 
general. As in England Henry VIII. debased 
the fineness, and even Elizabeth transferred 
Edward VI.’s worst debasements to Ireland 
when she restored the English coinage ; James 
I. attempted to restore the old Irish fineness 
(9 oz. silver to 3 oz. alloy) and decried Eliza¬ 
beth’s shillings to 2d., but tho bad money 
drove out the good. Complaints of scarcity 
became constant, and in 1651 all sorts of tokens 
and foreign coins were in circulation. In 1689 
James II. raised the rating of all coins 8£ per 
cent, as a war measure against William III., 
and this remained permanently in force till 
1825. It, however, failed to bring in the 
necessary funds, and in 1690 he issued a coin¬ 
age of old guns, broken bells, nails and pewter 
pots. In the next century there -was little 
improvement, but much dissatisfaction; the 
case of Wood’s copper coinage is the most 
famous. In 1804 twenty-one shillings of the 
best Irish silver were not worth nine English ; 
in fact, the debasements only terminated when 
the Irish and English coinages were assimilated 
in 1825. On the continent France may be 
taken as the typical country, and there the 
debasements were far worse than in England, 
as no central power was for a long time 
developed. In 1315 thirty-one barons claimed 
the right of coinage besides the king, and 
mutual rates of exchange were arranged for 
their coins. Dante has (Par. xix.) singled out 
Philip le Bel as the typical false moneyer, 
but many other sovereigns were quite as bad. 
Tho standard which the people always claimed 
was that of St. Louis, w'ho in 1226 cut the 
marc of 8 oz. into 58 solidi or sous, but un¬ 
fortunately this was afterwards very^ rarely 
attained. During the long wars with England 
the country practically became bankrupt, and 
the king3 dealt recklessly with the coinage. 
In 1360, when John was captive, the silver 
marc was once rated at 240 sous, but this was 


only a temporary measure, and before the end 
of the year the marc had again fallen to 100 



sous. In 1454, when the English were^ 
expelled, the marc was coined into 
but quieter times only brought more regular 
debasements. In 1575 the sou had become so 
small that silver livres, worth 20 sous each, took 
their place as the ordinary money of account. 
17J- of these, equivalent tef 345 sous, were 
coined from the marc. They soon, however, 
sank in value, each Bourbon king in succession 
reducing the weight till 1789, when as many 
as 52 were coined from the marc. In other 
words a livre of this date weighed only of 
the liber of Charlemagne though bearing tho 
same name. During the Revolution even the 
name was discarded and the synonym “franc” 
substituted. In all other countries the history 
has been the same. In modem Germany tho 
mark is only worth a shilling. In Spain the 
maravedi, originally a gold coin worth 14 
shillings, is now a small copper coin not worth 
a farthing. In Portugal the reis, too small at 
last for use, are calculated in hundreds. No 
country, however, has been worse than France. 


[A fairly full general outline of the debasements in 
classical British and French coins maybe found in 
Macleod’s Diet, of Pol. Econ.,\ ol. i., “Coinage.” 
For France the standard book is Le Blanc’s TraiU 
Historique des Monnoycs de France ; for England 
Lord Liverpool’s Coins of the Realm .—Conigliani, 
Note historichi sulla Questione giuridica dei paga- 
menti monetarii (1891).—Galiani, Della Monday 
bk. ii. vi. iii. ii.—Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, 
i. xi.—Del Mar, Money in Ancient Countries 
(1885).] w. J. o. 

Debasement of coin “in its proper sense 
means a reduction of fineness,” according to 
an authority quoted by Prof. AValker (Money, 
p. 187). In a wider sense the term denotes 
also the reduction of the quantity of pure metal 
in the coin by diminishing its weight while 
preserving its customary fineness ; whether that 
diminution is effected at the mint, or after 
mintage by abrasion, clipping, or sweating. 
For example, Henry VIII. practised debasement 
proper when, by introducing an increased pro¬ 
portion of alloy, he lowered tho fineness of silver 
to nearly a third of what it had long been 
before he began tampering with it. Debasement 
in the wider sense was committed by Edward 
VI. when he “not only continued the issue of 
base money commenced by Henry, but lowered 
the quantity of mixed metal” in each coin 
(Rogers’s History of Agriculture and Prices , vol. 
iv. p. 734). (See Alloy.) Another example 
of the less specific sense is afforded by the 
“debased state of the currency,” “previous to 
the recoinage of 1696,” to use Ricardo’s words 
(Reply to Bosanqucty p. 96). Elsewhere 
Ricardo speaks of the metallic currency being 
“debased by wearing or clipping.” (High 
Price of Bullim, p. 26). The term is to be 
taken in its wider sense in Ricardo’s important 
proposition : “ However debased a coinage may 
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will preserve its mint value, that is 
^tXvill pass in circulation for the intrinsic 
^vahi^oi the bullion which it ought to contain, 
provided it be not in too great abundance ’ 
and provided that, as Prof. Walker adds, it is 
not discredited (Ricardo, Political Economy , cli. 
xxvil ; Pcply to Bosanquct f ch. vi. ; Walker, 
Money, p. 199). The first of these conditions 
is not likely to be fulfilled in the case of de¬ 
basement proper. Governments which debase 
are likely to over-issue. Striking instances of 
this abuse are given by Rogers in his Historical 
Gleanings (i. pp. 95-97 quoted by Prof. Walker, 
loc. dt .) Y. E. 

DEBENTURE. The word “debenture’ 
has been judicially defined as “a document 
which either creates a debt or acknowledges 
,f ” (Justice Chitty in Levy v . Abercorris Slate 


it 


and Slab Company, 37 Chancery Division, on 
p. 264); every document which answers that 
description is a debenture, and the use of the 
word in itself confers no rights whatever on the 
holder. It is very important that this should 
be generally understood, as there is a vague 
belief in the minds of many persons that a 
debenture must always be secured by a charge 
on some property, or at least entitle the holder 
to priority over other creditors. There are 
certain classes of debentures, issued by virtue of 
certain acts of parliament, whicli confer special 
privileges on the holders (a3, for instance, the 
mortgage debentures issued under the Land 
Debentures Acts of 1865 and 1870, as to which 
see Mortgage Banks, or the debentures issued 
by local authorities under the Local Loans Act, 
1875, as to which see Loans, Local) ; but, 
speaking generally, the rights of the holders of 
any particular issue of debentures must be 
ascertained from the instrument or trust-deed 
or other document referred to in the same. 


Debentures issued by foreign or colonial govern¬ 
ments or municipalities, as a general rule, do 
not confer any special privileges on the holders ; 
they are simply promises to pay the principal 
sum on a given date and interest at a certain 
rate in the meantime. Debentures of companies 
registered under the Companies Acts, on the 
other hand, are now mostly secured by a mort¬ 
gage of some particular property, or by a charge 
on the whole undertaking. The latter is called 
a “ floating charge ” and does not prevent the 
company from disposing of its property by sale 
or mortgage in the ordinary course of business, 
but it is generally provided that as soon as 
default is made in the payment of interest or 
principal, or as soon as the winding-up of the 
company is ordered or resolved upon, the de¬ 
benture holders may enforce their security, 
which thus attaches to the whole of the com¬ 
pany’s property existing at that moment, but 
subject to any mortgages or charges created for 
the purposes of the company’s business while it 
was a going concern. If any property is to 


serve as a security for debentures in a wayjydj ^ J 
makes it impossible for the company to alienate 
it at any time, there must be a regular mortgage 
of such property to trustees acting for the 
debenture holders by a separate trust-deed. A 
trust-deed by which movable goods are mort¬ 
gaged must be registered as a bill of sale, but 
a debenture issued by an incorporated company 
which contains a charge on such goods need not 
be so registered (see Bill of Sale). Deben¬ 
tures containing a charge or mortgage are some¬ 
times called mortgage debentures. 

It should be pointed out that the law of most 
foreign countries does not recognise mortgages 
of immovable property unless they be registered 
according to the law of the place, and also that 
according to most systems of foreign law, mov¬ 
able property cannot be charged in favour of a 
creditor while remaining in the debtor’s posses¬ 
sion. Holders of debentures secured by foreign 
property should remember these facts and not 
be surprised if, in trying to realise their security 
abroad, they find themselves in conflict with 
foreign mortgagees or judgment creditors or a 
foreign trustee in bankruptcy; and when 
trustees are acting for the debenture holders, 
they should bo careful to perfect their security 
as much as possible, by complying with the 
formalities required by the law of the place 
where the property is situate. 

The special acts of British railway companies 
generally incorporate the provisions of the Com¬ 
panies Clauses Act, 1845, with respect to the 
issue of debentures (§§ 38-55), but these pro¬ 
visions leave a wide margin as to the rights of 
debenture holders, which mainly depend on the 
special act, authorising a particular issue, or on 
the conditions attached to it by the company. 

A debenture must always be repayable at 
some time ; a fixed date may be appointed for 
that purpose, or the gradual repayment of the 
debentures of a particular issue by yearly draw¬ 
ings, or in a certain order of succession, may 
be provided for. In many cases the company 
or corporation issuing debentures reserves the 
right of redeeming the same before the date 
fixed for repayment, either on the happening 
of a given event {c.g. the sale of the property) 
or entirely at the borrower’s option. There are 
also so-called “perpetual debentures,” which 
are usually made payable only in the event of 
winding-up or default on the part of the 
borrower in the paying the interest. 

Debentures may bo issued to bearer or to the 
registered holder, or they may be transferable 
by indorsement. Debentures to bearer prima 
facie are not “negotiable instruments” (see 
Commercial Instrument). The question in 
each case turns upon the conditions of the par¬ 
ticular issue and on the usage of the stock 
exchange. 

As debentures to bearer are now subject to a 
stamp duty of 20s. per £100, which must be 
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iie borrower, whilst the stamp duty 
on the transfer of a registered debenture 
ble by the transferor, companies have of 
late years preferred to issue registered deben¬ 
tures. 

[As to debentures issued by companies under 
the Companies Acts, see Liudley on Company 
Ij(iw. —Palmer, Company Precedents .—Buckley on 
the Companies A els. As to debentures issued by 
railway companies, see Hodges on Raihoays .— 
Brown and Theobald on Railway Companies. 
As to the negotiability of debentures, see also 
Chalmers, Bills 'of Exchange , 4th ed. p. 319.] 

E. S. 

DEBENTURE STOCK. No general defini- 
tion can be given of this term, as a distinction 
must be drawn between two different kinds of 
debenture stock. 

(a) Debenture stock issued by companies 
incorporated under the Companies Acts differs 
from debentures in form but not in substance. 
A debenture is an instrument embodying the 
contract between the company and the holder, 
and gen:rally creating a charge on property. 
“Debenture stock,” on the other hand, is only 
a name for the debt which it represents, which 
debt is created and secured by a trust deed 
between the company and the persons who act 
as trustees for the holders of debenture stock. 
By the effect of this deed the holders of deben¬ 
ture stock are, as a rule, placed in the same 
position as the holders of debentures secured in 
the usual form, and in cases where a general 
charge is to be given, it is usual for companies 
to issue debentures for the amount of the 
debenture stock to be held by the trustees as a 
collateral security for the payment of the 
debenture stock and the interest thereon. 

Debenture stock of this kind usually takes 
the form of so-called “perpetual debenture 
stock,” that is to say, the holders are not 
entitled to claim repayment of the principal 
sum until the winding-up of the company, or 
until default has been made in the payment of 
the interest; but it also frequently happens 
that a date is fixed for repayment ; any of the 
ways in which redemption or repayment may 
be provided for in the case of a Debenture 
(g'.i’.) is also permissible in the case of deben¬ 
ture stock. 

Each individual holder of debenture stock 
receives a certificate stating that he is the 
holder of a certain amount of stock, and that 
the redemption of the said stock and the pay¬ 
ment of the interest thereon is secured by a 
deed dated from a certain date, and made 
between certain parties. Stock certificates may 
be issued to bearer, but this is of rare occur¬ 
rence, the rule being that the names of the 
stockholders are registered. In such a case it 
may be provided that any portion of the stock 
may be transferred, or fractions of one pound 
may be excluded, or it may be stipulated that 



all sums transferred must be multiple^ 
or of £10, or of any other sum. The ]_ 
ity of transferring any portions of the stock is 
one of the advantages of debenture stock as 
compared witji debentures, and probably one 
of the principal reasons why the issue of 
debenture stock by companies has become so 
popular within the last few years. Debenture 
stock certificates to bearer are subject to an ad 
valorem stamp duty payable by the company. 
See the books on companies quoted s.v. De¬ 
benture. 

(i b ) Debenture stock issued by a British 
railway company or other company obtaining 
a special act incorporating the Companies 
Clauses Act, 1863, is with the interest thereon 
a charge on the undertaking of the company, 
and the interest of such debenture stock has 
priority over the dividends or interest on any 
ordinary shares or stocks. If any interest 
remains unpaid for thirty days after the date 
on which it is payable, stockholders whose 
total holding amounts to a certain sum, may 
obtain the appointment in England or Ireland 
of a receiver, and in Scotland of a judicial factor, 
and any stockholder may also recover the 
arrears by action against the company. The 
stockholders are not under any circumstances 
entitled to claim repayment of the principal 
sum paid up in respect of the debenture stock, 
and they cannot, under any circumstances, 
become entitled to the possession of any part 
of the property of the company. On the other 
hand it is not in the power of the company to 
redeem the stock, unless they obtain a special 
act of parliament for that purpose. 

It has been said that “debenture stock of 
this kind is nothing but preference stock with 
a special preference” (Court of Appeal in 
Attrec v. Ha we, 9 Chancery Division, on p. 
349),' but this 'statement was made with refer¬ 
ence to a special point, and was not intended 
to convey the meaning that there is no essential 
difference between debenture stock and prefer¬ 
ence stock. This has been pointed out by Mr. 
Justice Cliitty (in re Bodman, Law Reports 
(1891), 3 Chancery, on p. 138); he says: 
“the holder of debenture stock is a creditor 
of the company with a security in the assets 
of the company . . . debenture stock is bor¬ 
rowed money capitalised for purposes of con¬ 
venience.” The fact that debenture stock 
issued by a British railway company, or other 
similar company, is never repayable, while the 
debenture stock of a company incorporated 
under the Companies Acts must always be 
repayable, though not necessarily on a fixed 
date, constitutes a material difference. Stock 
of the first kind is in the nature of a perpetual 
annuity, whereas stock of the second kind is a 
debt secured in the same way as a debt for 
which debentures are issued. 

The holders of British railway debenture 
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/eeofrve certificates registered in their 
names, and transfers are made in 
J tiie way as tlie transi'er of ordinary rail¬ 
way stock. See the books on railway companies 
quoted, s.v. Debenture, also Lindley on Com¬ 
pany Law. e. s. 

DEBIT. That side of an account on which 
every thing 1 in the nature of a debt is entered. 
The word is also used to denote the entries 
so made, i.c. a debt. J. E. c. M. 

DEBITUM FUNDI (Scot.) “A debt owed 
by the land itself,” in whosesoever hands it 
may be ; a real' burden or lien preferable to all 
rights of the proprietor, and enforceable not 
only against the vassal himself, but also by a 
“real action” against the lands themselves. 
By law the feu-duties and some other feudal 
duties due to the superior, are in this category; 
and by agreement, “annual rents,” debts 
secured on land, reserved burdens, and the like 
may be made debita fundi , and may by regis¬ 
tration secure a preference postponed to the 
superior’s rights (see Poinding of tue Ground). 

a. D. 


DEBOUCHES, Th^orie des, generally re¬ 
garded as the main original contribution of 
J. B. Say to economic science. This theonj of 
outlets or of vent affirms that a general glut or 
general over-production is impossible. If all 
products could be had for nothing, men would 
everywhere spring into existence to consume 
them. Products are bought with other pro¬ 
ducts. Therefore each product is more in 
demand as other products increase and bid 
against it. In other words, as the same pro¬ 
duct constitutes the producer’s demand and the 
consumer’s supply, a general excess of supply 
over the general demand is absurd. Moreover, 
human desires expand indefinitely. So long as 
these are unsatisfied there can be no over-pro¬ 
duction except from lack of purchasing power 
arising from under-production on the part of 
the would-be purchasers. 

Hence it is concluded that to maximise pro¬ 
duction is the interest of all ; that industry is 
solidaire ; and that cosmopolitanism in com¬ 
merce is true wisdom, imports stimulating the 
sale of indigenous products. This theory, Say 
predicted, “will change the politics of the 
world” ( Traitd , 5th ed. 1826, I. ciii.) 

The theory was resisted by Malthus and 
Sismondi (q.v.), but was supported by James 
Mill and Ricardo, whose friendship grew out of 
this agreement, as we learn from J. S. Mill 
(Principles, 1875 ed., III. xiv.) The last- 
mentioned writer’s examination of the theory, 
though enforcing the strength of the main posi¬ 
tion, leaves still something to be desired. 
Arguments are used which take no account of 
the relativity of demand to price, the imperfec¬ 
tion of the world market, or the element of 
time necessary to create new habits of produc¬ 
tion or consumption or to raise up a new 


<3jf 

generation of consumers. The case is, hojweltA j 
conclusive against those whose view involves 
the fallacy of a general fall of values, or who 
mistake the phenomenon of a commercial crisis, 
in times of contracting credit, for over-pro¬ 
duction. The remedy, says J. S. Mill, for 
“what may be indiscriminately called a glut 
of commodities or a dearth of money, is not a 
diminution of supply, but the restoration of 
confidence.” 

[For modem opposition to Say’s theory, see 
Uriel H. Crocker, Excessive Saving , Boston, 
U.S.A., 1884, and in Harvard Quarterly Journal 
of Economics, April 1S87 and April 1892.— Ed¬ 
ward F. Sweet, “ Over-Production,” Chicago Times , 
26tli April 1880.—Mummery and Hobson, Physi¬ 
ology of Industry , 1889.—See also Report of the 
Royal Commission on the Depression of Trade and 
Industry, 1885, and for alterations in price and 
standard of value, Appendix B, by R. H. Inglis 
Palgrave.] h. h. 

DE BROUCKERE, Charles, born at 
Bruges in 1796, died at Brussels in 1860. One 
of the most eminent and honest of Belgian 
politicians. He served from 1815 to 1820 with 
the army of the Low Countries, and after this 
engaged in the business of banking. Ho then 
commenced his political career as a deputy in 
the second chamber of the states-general, in 
which ho sat among the opposition. After the 
Belgian revolution of September 1830, he was 
appointed a member of the national congress, 
resisted the republican party, declared himself 
in favour of a monarchy and of the exclusion 
of the family of Orange-Nassau from the throne. 

In conformity with these views he voted for the 
Duke of Nemours, in opposition to the Prince 
of Saxe - Coburg ; but when the latter was 
elected king, and reigned as Leopold I., he 
supported him warmly, first directing the 
finances, and then acting as minister of war. 
After holding other offices, he returned, for a 
period of eight years, to private life, engaged in 
business, was appointed, in 1847, burgomaster 
of the city of Brussels, which office is considered 
equal to the position of a minister of state. He 
was also elected a member of the chamber of 
representatives, and held both these posts till 
his death. Besides this he lectured on economic 
science, on which his views were so liberal that 
they included free trade. His only work in 
economics is called Principcs g6n&)'aux d"eco¬ 
nomic politique, 1851, 1 vol. in 18mo, an able 
though a short production. a. c. f. 

DEBT. 

Debt, p. 503. 

Debt, Imprisonment for, p. 504. 

Debtor arul Creditor, Law of, p. 505. 

Del tor’s Summons, p, 506. 

Debt. A “debt” may be defined as an ob¬ 
ligation to pay a f sum certain in money, with oi 
without interest. But it is to be noted that, 
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_J law, when goods are sold, or work 
trials are supplied without any stipula- 
vO price, there is an implied obligation 
to pay a reasonable price for them. If the 
parties differ, the amount payable can only be 
ascertained by litigation, which in substance, 
though not in form, resembles an action for 
damages. 

Putting aside recognisances, and statutory 
penalties, recoverable by civil process, debts 
may be divided into three classes, namely, 
judgment debts, specialty debts, and simple 
contract debts. When, by the judgment of a 
court of competent jurisdiction, a person is 
ordered to pay money, the judgment creditor 
may usually enforce his rights either by the 
process of the court which gave the judgment, 
or by bringing an action on the judgment as if 
it were an ordinary debt. 

A specialty debt is a debt created by an 
instrument under seal. Formerly specialty 
1 debts had priority over simple contract debts, 
but recent legislation has now practically effaced 
this distinction, and the main differences 
between the two classes of debts consist in this ; 
(a) a specialty debt may in general be created 
without consideration, as for example by a 
voluntary bond, and ( b ) the period of limitation 
for a specialty debt is twenty years, while in 
the case of a simple contract debt it is six years. 

An y debt, other than a judgment or specialty 
debt, whether evidenced by writing or not, is 
called a simple contract debt. It is to be noted 
that the term applies not only to obligations to 
pay arising from agreement between the parties, 
but to cases where the law implies such an 
obligation apart from agreement. These quasi¬ 
contracts, as they are sometimes called, fall 
chiefly under two heads. First, when a person 
is compelled to discharge the liabilities of 
another, he becomes the creditor of that other 
person for the money so paid. For instance, if 
one of two sureties pays the whole debt due 
from the principal debtor, he can recover the 
proportionate share from the other surety as a 
debt. Secondly, when a person has wrongfully 
received money, the party entitled to it can 
generally recover it a3 a debt. For instance, if 
an account by mistake be paid twice over, the 
second payment can be recovered as a debt due 
from the person who received it. 

As a geueral rule debts do not, according to 
English law, carry interest. The obligation to 
pay interest arises only ( a ) by agreement, or (b) 
by mercantile usage, as in the case of debts 
secured by bills or notes, or (c) by statute. 
Scotch law is more favourable to claims for 
interest, see Interest (see also Debtor and 
Creditor, Law of ; Receipt). m. d. c. 

Debt, Imprisonment for. Most civilised 
countries have now got rid of imprisonment for 
debt. It was abolished in France in 1867, in 
Belgium in 1871, in Switzerland and Norway 



in 1874, in Italy in 1877, and in Sco 
1880. But in England the system isK 
force. It is true that in 1869 a statute was 
passed bearing the title “An Act for the Aboli¬ 
tion of Imprisonment for Debt, for the Punish¬ 
ment of Fraudulent Debtors, and for other 
purposes ” (32 k 33 Yict. c. 62), but it appears 
from the county court returns of 1889 that 
during the preceding year 201,335 applica¬ 
tions were made to commit judgment debtors 
to prison, 54,995 warrants of committal were 
issued, and 6429 debtors went to prison. 
The fact is the act in question merely 
regulates imprisonment for debt, but in no 
wise abolishes it (see § 5). Imprisonment on 
mesne process has been abolished, but when a 
suitor has recovered judgment for debt, damages, 
or costs, he has two courses open to him. He 
may proceed either against the property or 
against the person of his debtor. If he elects 
to proceed against his person he takes out what 
is called a “judgment-summons ” calling on 
the debtor to appear before the court on a day 
named, to be examined a3 to his means, and to 
show cause why he should not be committed to 
prison for having neglected or refused to pay 
the sum specified in the judgment or order. 
The summons may be taken out in the county 
court, whether the judgment be in that court 
or the high court. At the hearing, if the creditor 
proves, or the debtor admits, that the latter 
either has or has had since the judgment the 
means of satisfying it, the court may order him 
to be committed to gaol for a period not exceed¬ 
ing six weeks. The imprisonment does not 
operate as a satisfaction of the debt, but on the 
other hand the debtor cannot be twice im¬ 
prisoned for the same sum of money. The 
debtor can at any time obtain his release by 
paying the debt and costs. While in prison 
the debtor, like any other prisoner, is kept 
there at the public expense. Execution against 
the person therefore differs from execution 
against property, for in the latter case the 
creditor has to pay the costs of the execution if 
they cannot be recovered from the property of 
the debtor. When a judgment is ordered to 
be paid by instalments, default in paying any 
instalment constitutes a ground for committal. 
Suppose then a debt of £2 is ordered to be paid 
by instalments of 4s. a month, a common order 
in the county courts. Theoretically for this 
debt of £2 the debtor might be committed ten 
times for periods of six weeks each. Practi¬ 
cally the discretion vested in the court would 
prevent so harsh an application of the law. It 
has recently been held that a married woman 
cannot be committed for non-payment of a 
judgment debt, for under the Married Women’s 
Property Act, 1882, the contracts of a married 
woman do not bind her personally, but merely 
bind her available separate estate if any. By 
one of the eccentricities of modern legislation a 
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k&Woman, who has a husband to rely on, 
p/thd^'put in a more favom*able position than a 
"single woman or widow who has no one to help 
her. From the figures cited above it appears 
that not more than 3 per cent of the applica¬ 
tions to commit result in the actual imprison¬ 
ment of the debtor. This result is duo to a 
peculiar mode of administering the act of 1869 
adopted by most of the county courts, namely 
the system of suspended orders. It can best 
be illustrated by an example. Suppose a work¬ 
man whose standing wages are 25s. a week is 
summoned for non-payment of a judgment debt 
of £2 which is three months old. It is clear 
that since the date of the judgment ho has had 
more than £2 wherewith he could have paid 
the debt, but on the other hand he probably 
cannot pay £2 forthwith. The creditor is 
entitled to his order of committal, but ho has 
no desire that his debtor should go to prison. 
His only wish is to get his money. The court 
therefore makes an order committing the debtor, 
but directs that the warrant of arrest shall not 
issue as long as the debtor pays a certain 
weekly or monthly instalment into court, say 
5s. a month. This mode of enforcing the act 
was probably not contemplated by the legisla- 
tove, but after being questioned by the court of 
appeal, its validity has been finally affirmed by 
the House of Lords. 

The policy of the act of 1869 is defended on the 
ground that without it debts would be practi¬ 
cally unrecoverable from the working classes, 
who as a rule have little or no property avail¬ 
able for seizure under an execution. Against 
this argument it is urged that imprisonment 
for debt encourages a system of factitious credit 
which is injurious alike to debtors and creditors. 
All sound credit should rest on one of two 
bases, namely proporty or character. If a man 
has neither property nor character it is better 
that he should not be able to obtain credit by 
what is practically a mortgage of his body. 
The recovery of debt by means of imprisoning 
the debtor is usually a tedious and expensive 
process. The creditor is for a long time kept 
out of his money, and the impecunious debtor 
has heavy costs to pay in addition to the debt. 
The tradesmen who deal with the poor no 
doubt fix their prices with reference to the 
difficulty in recovering the money, and the 
result of the present system is to raise normal 
prices as regards the honest poor who pay their 
way.. The question of imprisonment for debt 
was inquired into by a select committee of the 
House of Commons in 1873, who reported 
strongly against the existing procedure, and 
suggested various amendments in the law, but 
no action has hitherto been taken on their 
import. It is to be noted that since the Bank¬ 
ruptcy Act of 1883 a debtor can file his own 
petition, and that as soon as a receiving order 
is made against him he is protected from 
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proceedings under § 5 of the Debtor^ 

1869. The same result follows if an adminis¬ 
tration order is made by a county court in the 
case of a small debtor, whose total liabilities 
do not exceed £50. 

[See the subject further discussed in Glasson’s 
Histoire du Droit de l’Angleterre, vol. vi. § 296, 
and Fortnightly Review, September 1888.] 

M. D. c. 

Debtor and Creditor, Law of. The 
salient points of the English law of debtor and 
creditor may be noted under two heads, firstly, 
the rights and obligations of creditors and their 
debtors ; and secondly, the means for enforcing 
those rights and obligations. 

When a debt becomes due, it is the duty of 
the debtor to pay it without waiting for any 
demand. Hence it has been held that an 
action may be maintained on a promissory note 
payable on demand, without showing any 
presentment to the maker. The control of 
the courts over costs prevents this rule from 
working any practical injustice. If no place 
of payment has been fixed either by custom or 
agreement, it is in general the duty of the 
debtor to seek out his creditor for the purpose 
of paying Mm, unless the latter be “beyond 
the seas,” that is to say out of England. 

In most continental countries a creditor is 
entitled to draw a bill on his debtor for the 
amount of his debt, but in England the obliga¬ 
tion to accept or pay a bill of exchange only 
arises from agreement between the parties. It 
is to be noted that when a man has an account 
at a bank, the banker is not a trustee of his cus¬ 
tomer’s funds, but the relationship between them 
is simply that of debtor and creditor, with a 
superadded implied obligation on the part of 
the banker to honour his customer’s cheques 
to the extent of the balance to his credit. 

A creditor is not bound to give change to his 
debtor. It is the duty of the latter to tender 
the exact amount of his debt in legal currency 
as defined by the Coinage Act, 1870 (see Legal 
Tender). Hence it follows that the creditor, 
apart from agreement, is not bound to take a 
cheque or other negotiable instrument in pay¬ 
ment of his debt. Treasury currency notes are 
legal tender, and so are Bank of England notes 
except when tendered by the bank itself. 

By the common law the relationship of 
debtor and creditor is regarded as a strictly 
personal one. Hence, as a general rule, if a 
third person voluntarily pays the creditor 
without the debtor’s consent or subsequent rati¬ 
fication, the payment is ineffectual It neither 
liberates the debtor nor creates any obligation 
against him. The law merchant has intro¬ 
duced certain exceptions, as, for instance, the 
payment for honour of a bill of exchange. 
These exceptions are doubtless borrowed from 
countries where the rule of the civil law pre¬ 
vails, according to which debitorem ignarvm q 
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solvendo liber are possumus. 
the principle that the obli- 
debt is a personal one, the 
common law did not recognise the assignment 
of debts ; but now by § 25 of the Judicature 
Act, IS73, when a debt is assigned absolutely, 
by writing under the hand of the assignor, 
and notice in writing is given to the debtor, 
the assignee is entitled to receive the debt or 
to sue for it in his own name. 

In countries which follow the civil law, 
mutual debts extinguish each other by what is 
known as “compensation,” but English law 
acknowledges no such rule. If parties who 
have cross accounts choose to strike a balance, 
the balance is recoverable as a debt, but that 
is b} r virtue of the agreement. Again by 
virtue of the Judicature Act 1873, any claim 
may now be answered by any cross-claim that 
the defendant may have ; for instance, a claim 
for rent may be met by a counter-claim for 
damages for trespass, but it is purely optional 
with the debtor whether he sets it lip or not. 

There is yet another rule which seems 
peculiar to the English common law. It has 
been held that where there is an undisputed 
debt, payment of a lesser sum cannot discharge 
the debt, even though the lesser sum be 
accepted by the creditor in satisfaction of the 
whole. The alleged reason is that there is 
no consideration for the abandonment of the 
balance. The courts, feeling the hardship of 
the rule, have narrowed its application as much 
as possible, and have confined it to money pay¬ 
ments. For instance, if a creditor, to whom 
£100 is owing, agrees to take from his debtor 
the promissory note of a third person for £50 
in satisfaction of the debt, the debt is dis¬ 
charged ; and it has even been held, in a case 
of somewhat doubtful authority, that the 
debtors’ own cheque may have the same 
effect, though a payment by him in cash would 
not. 

Passing now from the creditor’s rights to his 
remedies for enforcing them, the ordinary mode 
of enforcing a debt is by action. If, however, 
the debtor has committed one of the overt acts 
of insolvency known as “acts of bankruptcy,” 
proceedings in bankruptcy may be taken against 
him. A corporation or company under the 
Joint Stock Companies Acts cannot be pro¬ 
ceeded against in bankruptcy, but if it be 
unable to pay its debts, the creditor may 
petition to have it wound up. In the case of 
an ordinary debtor, if the debt do not exceed 
£100, the creditor may sue for it in the county 
court, where the procedure is cheap and 
summary. If the debt exceeds £100, the 
action must be commenced in the high court, 
unless the cause of action has arisen within the 
jurisdiction of one of the few local inferior 
courts, such as the Mayor’s Court of London, 
which have unlimited pecuniary jurisdiction 
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within certain local limits. When tlie^ 
has obtained judgment he may enfoi 
rights in three different ways. First he may 
under certain conditions proceed against the 
person of his debtor (see Debt, Imprisonment 
for). Secondly, lie may proceed to realise 
his debt from the property of his debtor by 
means of execution against that property, and 
thirdly, he may by the assistance of the court 
attach any debt owing by a third person to his 
debtor. 

To facilitate the recovery of debts and 
liquidated demands in the high court, a useful 
summary procedure is provided by Order XIV. of 
the Rules of the Supreme Court. m. d. c. 

Debtor’s Summons. Under the Bank 
ruptcy Act 1869, bankruptcy proceedings were 
commonly initiated by what was known as a 
“debtor’s summons.” Any creditor for £50 or 
upwards could take out a summons iu the 
bankruptcy court, calling on his debtor to pay 
the sum due within seven or twenty-one days, 
according as the debtor was a trader or a non¬ 
trader. If, subject to certain qualifications, the 
debt was not then paid, an act of bankruptcy 
was deemed to have been committed, on which 
a petition might be presented. The system 
was grossly abused, and a select committee of 
the House of Commons in 1880 recommended 
its abolition. The Bankruptcy Act 1883 (now 
re-enacted with amendments by the Bankruptcy 
Act 1914) gave effect to this recommendation, 
and substituted the procedure by “ bankruptcy 
notice” founded on the final judgment of a 
court of justice, on which no stay of execution 
had been granted. 

A debtor’s summons must be distinguished 
from a judgment - summons, under which a 
creditor, who has obtained judgment, seeks to 
enforce execution against the person of his 
debtor (see Debt, Imprisonment for). 

m. d. c. 

DEBTS, Public. In primitive society, -where 
commerce is small and manufactures are scanty, 
the tendency of both sovereign and subjects is 
to board rather than to invast the surplus pro¬ 
ducts not immediately consumable. The ele* 
mentary state of credit and the difficulties in 
the way of the exchange of commodities impel 
both public authorities and individual members 
of the community to make provision against 
special contingencies, and when such provision 
fails, force is resorted to in order that collective 
and private wants may be satisfied. As, how¬ 
ever, commerce and manufactures expand, con¬ 
sumption becomes easier and more attractive 
both to sovereign and people, and the means of, 
and inducement to, profitable investment in¬ 
crease. Under these conditions there is a grow¬ 
ing disinclination to do more than provide for the 
current expenses of the government, and when 
extraordinary exigencies arise, extraordinary 
measures for raising the funds have to bo resorted 
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h<?sj6 measures are rendered the raoro easy 
\ of the expansion of credit and exchange 
rich they are in a great degree due. Hence 
Adam Smith, who treats this phase of the sub¬ 
ject at some length, remarks ( Wealth of Nations, 
bk. v. cli. iii.): “The same commercial state 
of society . . . produces in the subjects both 
an ability and an inclination to lend. If it 
commonly blings along with it the necessity of 
borrowing, it likewise brings with it the facility 
of doing so ; ” whilst Prof. Adams, in whose 
work on Public Debts the most complete presen¬ 
tation of the economic aspects of the subject of 
this article is to be found, observes that “the 
funding system seems to be capable of wide 
acceptance only among people whose labour is 
of a high grade of efficiency and who have 
developed for themselves representative govern¬ 
ment.” 

At the outset, borrowing by the state, even 
when incurred for extraordinary purposes such 
as war, took the fonn of a mere anticipation of 
revenue rather than of permanent indebtedness. 
In the United Kingdom, in the reign of William 
III. and the earlier part of that of Queen Anne, 
various loans were raised on the assumption 
that they would be discharged out of the pro¬ 
ceeds of taxes which were at the same time 
imposed for periods varying from 5 to 10 years, 
and it has been and is still the constant practice 
of the government to borrow in anticipation of 
revenue, it being practically impossible so to 
adjust the collection of taxes as to meet at the 
due dates throughout the year the payments 
requiring to be made from the Exchequer. The 
limits within which loans can be contracted 
under such conditions are, however, necessarily 
narrow ; in our own country the increasing 
requirements of the government soon led to the 
adoption of a less onerous system, and, as Adam 
Smith points out, “ taxes which before had been 
anticipated only for a short term of years were 
rendered perpetual as a fund for paying, not the 
capital, but the interest only of the money 
which had been borrowed upon them by differ¬ 
ent successive anticipations.” When this point 
has been reached the funding system may be 
said to attain its full development. 

Two of the principal causes which have led 
to public borrowing have already been alluded 
to—temporary necessity and special emergency. 
A third remains—the construction of public 
works, in some instances the most potent of 
ell.- When capital is required to be expended in 
order to provide works which will be a source 
of benefit and profit to the community over a 
long period of years, the taxpayers of a single 
year are unwilling, and indeed unable, to bear 
the whole of the burden, and in proportion as 
the c onception of the province of the state is 
enlarged, the public debt incurred in order to 
provide the capital requisite for its undertakings 
Lb necessarily augmented. 


Economists have discussed in consiaeij 
detail tho advantages and disadvantages o! 
public boiTOwing, as compared with the only 
alternative possible under a constitutional 
government—the increase of taxation- It is 
urged on the one side that a public debt affords 
a convenient form of investment, especially to 
those investors who, desiring full security for 
their investment rather than a high rate of 
interest, are anxious to obtain a public guar¬ 
antee. It has also been shown that a public 
debt may be made the means of materially 
assisting the establishment and provision of 
banking facilities ; and, as an argument against 
the repayment of an existing debt, it has been 
contended that its pressure “is necessarily 
decreased from year to year by the gradual 
depreciation in the value of the monetary unit 
in wdiich all obligations arc expressed,” and 
that even when this cause is not operative “ all 
the practical effects of debt reduction may be 
realised through the natural growth and prosper¬ 
ity of the nation.” None of these considera¬ 
tions, however, appears to outweigh the dis¬ 
advantages of public indebtedness per se oven 
when it takes the most convenient form which 
can be devised ; but they require to bt taken 
into account in determining whether the crea¬ 
tion or maintenance of a public debt is prefer¬ 
able to the retention of existing taxes or the 
imposition of new ones. 

The weight of the intrinsic objections to 
public borrowing depends to a considerable 
extent upon the purposes for which debt is con¬ 
tracted. In this connection it is to be noted 
that many of the objections to the funding 
system which are pointed out by Adam Smith 
and other early economists, and their predic¬ 
tions of its disastrous consequences, proceed on 
the assumption that the contraction of debt by 
the state implies the destruction of capital, and 
not its profitable investment. Even, however, 
when borrowing is resorted to in order to pro¬ 
vide funds for the purposes of war, it may well 
be that the net result to a nation may be 
entirely favourable, for, as M'Culloch elo¬ 
quently observes, “ the integrity and increase of 
our dominions, the protection of our rights and 
liberties, and our triumphs by land and sea, are 
the real equivalents of the public debt and of 
all the blood and treasure we have spent in 
warlike enterprise, and they are quite as ample 
and conduce as much to our prosperity as a 
nation as if they had been realised in an increase 
of population and wealth ; no sacrifices can be 
too great that are required to preserve national 
security and independence, and a loan expended 
on armies or fleets employed for such a purpose 
is quite as well and profitably employed as if 
it had been laid out on agriculture, or in pro¬ 
moting manufactures or trade.” 

Prof. Adams, in the work above referred to, 
discusses the objections to public debts under 
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} /heads of their political, social, and 
V effects. Under the first he points 

_ the result of borrowing is to conceal 

from the nation the full effects of the policy 
and course of action pursued by the government, 
an argument which in a somewhat different 
form is urged by Adam Smith, who regarded 
the borrowing of money as the removal of an 
adequate check on the undertaking and continu¬ 
ance of war. It may, however, be observed 
that if borrowing be not resorted to, the diffi¬ 
culty of providing funds by reason of the 
impatience of the taxpayer may easily prevent, 
under a democratic system of government, the 
adoption of a policy in all respects advantageous. 
A further political objection presents itself in 
the case of weak states, the autonomy of which 
may be endangered by the contraction of foreign 
loans. Under the head of social effects, the 
same writer expresses the opinion that public 
debts “exert a social influence in rendering 
permanent such class relations as spring from 
disparity of possessions, and they introduce 
conflicting interests between citizens.” It is, 
however, to be doubted whether this result of 
the creation of debt is long maintained when 
it takes an extremely mobile form, as in our 
own country. 

The industrial effects of borrowing are those 
which will ordinarily have the greatest influ¬ 
ence in determining whether a public loan 
should be contracted, and on this point Prof. 
Adams may again be cited. “Public loans 
influence industrial affairs through the medium 
of capital, but the character of this influence 
depends upon the nature of the loan, upon the 
conditions under which it is contracted, and 
upon the fund of capital from which it is filled. 
So long as the placement of a debt by the state 
does not affect the market quotations of com¬ 
modities, the full extent of its influence is to 
divert capital, \vhich might otherwise have gone 
to extend existing industries, to the purposes 
of the government. But the moment the state 
offers unusual inducements the price of com¬ 
modities is thereby affected. Future loans 
must therefore be contracted on a rising market, 
and by taking this step the government enters 
upon a policy which contains the germ of indus¬ 
trial disturbance and social injustice. ... At 
the same time there is a wide margin between 
a slight increase of the normal rate of interest 
and an offer of excessive inducements ; and 
although the industrial and financial principles 
are the same in either case the practical results 
may be very different. It is therefore, impos¬ 
sible, to determine how far a government is 
justified in raising the rate on public bonds, 
unless the probable results of this method of 
securing money be compared with what must 
follow from running the taxing machinery at 
a higher rate of speed.” M‘Culloch arrived 
at substantially the same conclusion. “The | 



policy of raising the supplies for a ^ 
means of a loan or by an equivalent inci 
taxation, cannot be decided on general prin¬ 
ciples, but must always be determined by refer¬ 
ence to the state of the country at the time. 
Whenever there is no risk of prejudicing 
industry by increasing taxation, that plan 
should be preferred, and although a loan should 
be required to obviate too rapid an increase 
of taxation, the inconveniences attending the 
accumulation of debt are so very great, that 
every practicable effort should be made to 
raise the revenue to the highest limit to which 
it can be safely carried, and to make it defray 
a part, at least, if not the whole, of the extra¬ 
ordinary expenditure.” 

As to the manner in which public debts 
should be contracted, there is now but little 
difference of opinion amongst economists. It 
is an axiom that “floating debts should be 
sparingly used,” by reason of the disturbing 
influence which they exercise upon the money 
market, and vice versa , by reason of the difficul¬ 
ties which a government may experience in 
keeping such debts on foot. It is also agreed 
that whenever a debt is large enough, it should 
take a varied form in order to suit the varying 
requirements of investors. On this point, 
however, it is to be observed that it is essential 
that each class of debt should be large enough 
to be readily marketable if it is of a negotiable 
character. The question of whether stock 
should be issued at par with interest at the 
full current rate at which the money can be 
borrowed, or at a discount at a lower rate of 
interest, has been the subject of considerable 
discussion, and it cannot be said that any 
general rule has been laid down. Many 
investors are very willing to accept a low rate 
of interest for their money if they see in front 
of them an increment of value, and it may be 
important to the borrowing power to satisfy its 
present requirements at as low an immediate 
charge as possible. There can be no doubt, 
however, that the system has frequently 
resulted adversely to the state. M'Culloch 
(.Dictionary of Commerce, art. “Funds”) states 
that “in consequence of the prevalence of the 
practice, the principal of the debt now existing 
amounts to nearly two-fifths more than the 
sum actually advanced to the lenders,” and the 
balance of opinion is now distinctly in favour 
of the issue of stock at par, wherever possible. 
The course pursued by the British municipal 
corporations confirms this conclusion. 

Many of the considerations presented with 
regard to the advantages and disadvantages of 
borrowing as compared with the imposition of 
taxation apply equally to the repayment of 
debt. It is probable that the evil effects of an 
ill-devised system of taxation altogether out¬ 
weigh the consequences of 'be existence of debt, 
and that surplus revenue may be much more 
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voted to tlio Tension of the former 
repayment of the latter. When, 
r, this has been accomplished the gradual 
liquidation of the debt increases the financial 
strength of a country and its ability to meet 
future contingencies when they arise. This 
object requires therefore to be kept in view in 
determining the mode in which public debt is 
contracted, and it is usually accomplished by 
the periodical drawing of bonds, or as in our 
own case by the conversion of debt into termin¬ 
able annuities. This latter course is materially 
assisted by the constant growth of the funds 
coming under the control of the government in 
the shape of savings bank deposits or moneys 
in Chancery, which can safely be made the 
subject of financial operations of the character 
referred to. In many instances, however, and 
especially in the loans of local authorities, 
repayment is agreed to be made cn bloc at a 
given date, the necessary funds for the purpose 
being accumulated in the interim. The rate 
at which a public debt should be repaid, and 
the period during which it should subsist must 
be determined by the general considerations 
above summarised, but in the case of loans 
contracted for the construction of public works, 
especially by local authorities, it is obvious that 
•regard must be had to the character of the 
works and the length of time during which 
their full utility is likely to endure. 

[Nearly all the general treatises on Political 
Economy refer to this subject. In addition, 
Adams on Public Debts , London, 1888.—Leroy- 
Beaulieu, TraiU de la Science des Finances .—Fenn 
on The Funds , Loudon, 14th ed., 1889, and the 
articles “ Funding System ” and “ National Debt ” 
in the 8th and 9th editions of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica may be consulted.—C. F. Bastable, 
Public Finance , London, 1903. See also An¬ 
nuity; Conversion; Funding System; National 
Debt ; and Sinking Fund.] t. h. e. 

DEBT, Public, Statement of (Government 
indebtedness). In the following tables a state¬ 
ment is given of the national debts—(1st) of 
Great Britain and her Colonies, and (2nd) of all 
the foreign countries of the world which have 
created such liabilities. It is impossible to 
bring all the statements down to a fixed date ; 
but the returns are all comprised within the 
years 1911-1912 and £8,815,930,670, which 
is the total of the two tables, may be stated to 
closely represent the national indebtedness of 
the world at the close of 1912. Side by side 
will be found the population of these countries 
at the same date as nearly as possible, and a 
statement of the debt per head. But any bald 
statement of the capital is misleading. Where 
a debt carries 6 per cent interest it is a far 
greater burden than where it carries only 
per cent, as in the case of Great Britain and 
some Canadian stock; and the interest is 
therefore added as a guide to what the burden 



of the debt really amounts to. But evk*^^^- 
interest is not a guide to the burden of a 
country’s national debt. By many countries 
large sums have been raised for the construc¬ 
tion of railways, and some of these public works 
make a return sufficient to cover the interest on 
the national debt. The endeavour has been 
made in cases where the figures are available to 
show what portion of the interest has been made 
good by the earnings of reproductive works, 
and the net burden met out of national taxation. 
It would occupy far too much space to describe 
the results indicated. They must be allowed 
to speak for themselves. In dealing with 
foreign nations, especially with the Continent 
of Europe, it has been found impossible in some 
instances to separate the Revenue from Publio 
works from that obtained from State Domains, 
Forests, etc. In some cases inconvertible paper 
currencies are included in the total debts. 
Amongst the debts have been included the 
amounts raised by separate states—such as 
those comprising the United States and the 
German Empire — but not county or city 
indebtedness of any description. 

As compared with a previous estimate made in 
1S92 (see art. in First Edition, 1894), when the 
debts were found to aggregate£6,505,375,562, 
the increase is shown to be £2,310,555,108. 
A comparison of the following tables with those 
given in the first edition of this Dictionary will 
show that almost all countries have increased 
their debts. In the ten years 1882 to 1892, 
the national debts of the world increased by 
£1,111,000,000. Between 1872 and 1882 the 
increase was only £789,000,000, between 1862 
and 1872 it was £2,000,000,000. There were 
three great wars between 1862 and 1872, while 
between 1892 and 1912 several leading countries 
were engaged in serious warfare, which added 
greatly to their indebtedness. 

[Statistical Abstract of the Principal and other 
Foreign Countries. Secretary of Legation Reports. 
—Almanack de Ootha , 1892.— The Statesman's 
Year Book, 1892.—Fenn on The Funds, 1889 and 
1892.—Annual General Report of the Corpora¬ 
tion of Foreign Bondholders.— Victorian 
} ear Book, 1890-91.— The Seven Colonies of 
Australasia, 1892 (Sydney).— The Year Book of 
Canada. — Generally the official statistics of 
foreign countries.] 

DEBTS, Great Britain and Ireland. 
Public, pp. 510, 511. Local, pp. 512, 513. 
England and TFalcs.— Side by side with the 
national debt of the United Kingdom a very 
large amount of debt has been contracted by 
the local authorities, which should not be lost 
sight of in any estimate of the public indebted¬ 
ness of the country. 

For outstanding loans of local authorities iu 
England and Wales at the end of the financial 
years 1874-5,1886-7, 1898-9, and 1910-11, see 
next page. 
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Country. 


British Empire 
United Kingdom 


Colonies and Possessions 
British India. 

Straits Settlements (includ 
ing Labuan) 

Ceylon . 

Mauritius 
Seychelles 
Hong-Kong . 

Commonwealth of Australia 
New South Wales 
Victoria 

South Australia . 

Western Australia 
Tasmania . 

Queensland . 

New Zealand 
Fiji 

Union of South Africa 
Swaziland . 

Nyasaland . 

Uganda 
East Africa. 

South Nigeria . y 
Gold Coast . 

Sierra Leone 
Dominion of Canada 
Newfoundland . 

Wost India Islands 
Bahamas 
Jamaica 

Sr. Lucia . • 

St. Vincent. 

Barbados . 

Grenada 
Leeward Islands 
Trinidad and Tobago 
Bermuda . 

British Honduras 
British Guiana . 

Malta . 

Cyprus . 

Total British Empire . 


Population 

(1911). 


No. 

45,662,046 


214,221,377 

722,075 

4,106,350 

375,481 

22,691 

456,739 

1,646,734 
1,315,551 
408,55S 
2S2,114 
191,211 
605,813 
1,008,46S 
139,541 
5,973,394 
99,959 
970,430 
2,843,325 
2,402,863 
7,857,083 
1,501,793 
1,403,132 
7,204,838 
238,670 

55,944 
831,383 
48,637 
41,877 
171,982 
66,750 
127,304 
333,552 
18,994 
40,458 
296,041 
1,5 : 
273,964 


417,559,646 d 1 


Debt 

(1912). 


£ 

724,S06,000 


303,CS0,788 

6,913,852 

6,130,727 

1,290,691 

13,875 

1,485,733 

100,052,635 

60,737,216 

29,440.113 

26,283,523 

11,302,411 

47,068,186 

90,060,763 

82,815 

117,200,534 

100,000 

50,000 

295,000 

250,000 

8,267,065 

2,469,118 

1,248,04S 

99,331,136 

5,650,713 

47,223 

8,843,074 

142,230 

50 

436,900 

123,670 

266,850 

1,045,093 

45,500 

194,541 

SS4,615 

79,081 

269,227 


Sl 


Debt per 
Head. 

Debt 

Charge. 

Revenue 
from 
Invested 
Funds, Re¬ 
productive 
Works, etc.f 

Net Burden 
of Interest, t 

.£ s. d. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

15 15 3 

24,500,000 

260,582 * 

24,239,418 

1 4 6 

9,884,000 

19,871,777 

nil 

9 13 5 

91,147 

largo 

a 

1 9 10 

2SS.875 

006,828 

large 

nil 

3 5 1 

a 

a 

0 12 2 

a 

a 

a 

8 5 0 

a 

large 

a 

60 lh 11 

3,SG7,017 

3.290,720 

576,297 

4 6 3 0 

2,207,232 

i;i58,757 

large 

1,048,475 

72 3 1 

a 

a 

93 ft 1 

1,101,561 

1,896,579c 

large 


59 S 5 

414,255 

606,621 

77 13 h 

1,724,3045 

2,656,344 

1,117,683 

1,197,895 

S9 6 11 

1,458,449 

0 11 10 

a 

a 

a 

19 12 7 

3,970,4725 

a 

a 

1 0 0 

3,5005 

a 

X 

0 1 0 

a 

a 

a 

0 2 0 

a 

a 

a 

0 2 1 

a 

a 

a 

1 1 0 

228,042 

26,271 

201,771 

1 12 10 

a 

a 

a 

0 17 9 

61,330 



13 15 9 

2,G84,GSl 

a 

a 

23 12 10 

a 

a 

a 

0 16 9 

a 

a 

a 

It 12 5 

245,535 

a 

a 

2 17 11 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

2 10 9 

a 

a 

a 

1 17 0 

a 

a 

a 

.2 2 6 

a 

a 

a 

3*2 2 

a 

a 

a 

2 5 0 

a 

a 

a 

It 17 6 

a 

a 

a 

2 19 2 

a 

a 

a 

0 7 5 

22,59Gb 

a 

a 

0 19 6 

a 

a 

a 

8 19 5 





England also receives about £1,400,000 annually from her Suez Canal Shares. 

r_ <•-tj on unobtainable. o lnt 

d Population of the whole British Empire. 


f Approximate figures only. a information unobtainable. ^ 6 Interest only. 


c Gross returns from railways. 

Note. —It is very difficult to state the exact sinking fund of the Homo National Debt. Noimnally £1,000,000 
was so applied in 1914. But a considerable portion of the annual chargelon the Terminable Anna ti.ia is in reality 
'Inking fund, and out of a total charge of £24,509,000 some £2,000,000 may bo applied to reduction of capital. 


Year. 

Amount of loans outstanding. 

1874-75 

£92,820,100 

1886-87 

186,343,678 

1898-99 

275,327,374 

1910-11 

540,211,480 


The liabilities of local authorities in respect 
of their outstanding loans had thus increased 
by £447,391,380, or 480-0 per cent in 1910-11 
as compared with 1874-75. Of this increase 
£93,523,578 falls in the twelve years from 
1374-75 to 1886-87, £88,983,696 in the twelve 
years 1886-87 to 1898-99, and £264,884,106 
in the twelve years 1898-99 to 1910-11. The 


loans raised during the thirty-six years amounted 
to over £500,000,000. A considerable part has 
been repaid in that time. It should be remem¬ 
bered that the above loans have been incurred 
for purposes of public utility, as harbours, docks, 
piers, waterworks, gasworks, and markets, from 
which considerable revenue is derived. Others, 
such as those incurred for schools, though not 
yielding an immediate return, have been raised 
for highly useful purposes. The proportion 
which the local indebtedness boars to the rate¬ 
able value of the several districts in respect of 
which it has beeu incurred varies greatly in 


























DEBTS, PUBLIC 


Deists of Foreign Countries. 




Country. 


European 


Hungary. 
Belgium . 
Denmark. 

France . 
Germany, Empire 

Bavaria 
Saxony. 

WUr tern berg 
Baden . 

Elinor States 
Greece . 

Italy 

Luxemburg 
Montenegro 
Netherlands 
Portugal . 
Roumania 


Spain 
Sweden . 

Nonray . 

Switzerland 
Russia . 

Finland 
Turkey . 

Bulgaria and Eastern 
Roumelia . 

Total European 


American 
United 

Separate States 

Bolivia'™ Confederati0 ' 
Brazil .' 

Chili 
Colombia 
Costa Rica - 
Cuba 


Guatemala 
Haiti 
Honduras 
Mexico . 
Para W 

Salvador . 
San Domingo 
Uruguay . 
Venezuela 


Total 


Asiatic 

China 

Japan 


Total Asiatic 


African 

Congo (Belgian) . 
LU>eria ! .* .' 

Total African 
Total Foreign 


Population 

(1911). 


No. 


21,239,619 
7,571,387 
2,SOO.OOO 
39,601,509 
64,925,993 
40,165,219 
0,SS7,291 
4,806,661 
2,437,574 
2,142,833 
3,899,561 
2,800,000 
34,087,000 
259,891 
516,000 
6,114,302 
5,958,643 
7,248,061 
2,911,701 
19,58S,GSS 
5,G04,192 
2,439,309 
3,781,420 
107,020,000 
3,140,000 
21,273,900 

4,837,516 


514,061,3S0 


95,656,000 { 

7,171,910 
2,207,935 
24,80S,219 
3,505,317 
5,472,604 
399,424 
2,3S2,990 
1,500,000 
1,991,261 
2,500.000 
5G6,017 
15,115,612 
800,000 
4,906,900 
1,200,000 
600.000 
1,225,914 
2,765,685 


Public Debt 
(1912). 


£ 

519,631,229 
274,702,000 
162,385,545 
19,716,996 
1,071,848,000 
‘-•42,743,000 
471,443,702 
114,299,000 
43,445,000 
31,240,000 
28,SS4,000 
75,407,000 
42,S27,021 
537,174,000 
973,145 
890,000 
96,954,638 
188,980,9S0 
65,991,727 
. 26,362,240 
409,250,978 
33,478,180 
20,156,000 
9,313,700 
945,553,000 
7,053,539 
12S,834,4SG 

24,407,976 


6,692,953,0S2 


174,325,788 


325,000,000 

62,312,068 

8,117,953 


885,430,021 


15,000.000 

11,287,359 

1,500,000 


27,787,359 


1,101*604,548 


573,674,774 
96,326,800 
109,282,023 
7S4.003 
136,271,000 
42,183,952 
6,602,680 
3,433 110 
13,524,000 
4,613,579 
3,523,222 


7,976,000 

23,271,656 

46,174,065 

2,204,770 

10.920.0S3 

3,543,297 

3,643,743 

28,054,790 

7,192,6C0 


1,122,101,024 


74,446,750 

254,593,000 

8 , 000,000 


337,039,750 


11,1 
94,350,000 
325,4S3 


105,825,371 


7,157,919,227 


Debt per 
Head 
(1912). 


£ s. d. 

11 0 h 

12 IS S 
21 S 11 

7 0 8 
27 1 h 
S lh 0 
11 17 3 
16 12 10 
9 0 9 
8 0 

4 10 

6 5 

5 
9 

7 


0 15 
15 17 
31 lh 
9 1 
9 1 
20 17 
5 19 
8 5 
2 9 

5 12 
2 4 

6 1 


5 12 S 


5 11 11 
1 0 1 
15 4 9 
0 6 10 


5 12 
12 0 
1 0 
8 12 
5 13 
3 O 

1 15 

5 3 
hi 2 

3 1 

2 15 
2 h 
2 18 

6 1 
!2 17 
2 13 


0 4 6 
h 17 3 
10 0 


0 lh 10 
8 7 2 
0 h 4 


Interest, 
Debt 
Charge, 
etc. (1912). 


£ 

20,27S,487 
12,210,25$ 
7,642,435 
4,554,673 
50,S24,000 
11,825,400 
20,517,457 
847,427 
1,939,475 
1,SOS,750 


1,536,457 

18,043,000 

439,725 

a 

3,153,614 
6,915,603 
3,976,108 
1,295,782 
16,420,594 
1,615,223 
950,681 
251,8S5 
42,011,000 
338,964 


1,605,880 


10,252,800 

a 

6,654,501 

130,989 

6,836,000 

2,307,117 

a 

159,386 

622,000 


676,493 

2,557,935 

a 

21S, 754 


1,638 731 
215,776 f 


8,852,654 f 
16,450,638 


430,000 t 
4,028,000 


Income from 
Invested 
.Funds, Repro¬ 
ductive Works, 
etc.f 


£ 

7,700,000 
25,000,000 
entirely covered 
560,000 
2,700,000 

yoSfoooe 


,000 


iftft 


1000 
2,275,000 

470,000 
3,200,000 
1,155,000 
750,000 
916,0 JO 
covered 
1,700,000 
266,160 
100 , 000,000 
2,288,000 


10,745,000 


largo 


Net Burden 
of Interest, f 


£ 

12,578,437 

nil 

4,000,000 


1 , 200,000 

16,000,000 


2,800,000 

3,700,000 

2,800,000 

500,000 

15,500,000 

ml 

nil 

nil 

nil 


4,700,000 


f Approximate figures only. 


o Information unobtainable. 


e Against Railway Debt oulyv 


























































DEBTS, PUBLIC—LOCAL 1 

a 

J 

jSpsri 

{ t'i 

ocalities. The annual rateable value 

figures are obtained relate to the accounts mfl 

t] 


and and Wales for the purposes of the 
vrate, according to the valuation lists in 
force at Lady-day 1913, was £221,011,832. 

The relative proportions which the debts of 
local authorities bore to the national debts at 
the end of the financial years 1874-75 and 
1910-11 are shown by the following figures. 


Years. 

National Debt. 

Local Debt. 

Proportion of 
Local Debt to 
National Debt. 

1874-5 

1910-11, 

£ 

768,945,75 7 
733,072,610 

£ 

92,820,100 

540,211,480 

per cent. 

12 

73 


The following statement shows, so far as it 
has been found practicable to apportion them, 
the amounts outstanding in respect of the 
principal purposes for which the loans of the 
local authorities had been raised. 

Loans outstanding (England and Wales), 
year 1910-11 . 

Local Authorities. 

Administration of J ustice 
Baths, Washhouses, aud Open Bath 
ing Places 

Cemeteries .... 

Education (Schools, Appliances, etc):— 

(1) Elementary Education 

(2) Higher Education 
E'ectric Lighting . 

Fire Engines, Stations, Appliances 
Gasworks .... 

Harbours, Docks, Piers, Canals, and 

Quays .... 

Highways, Bridges, and Ferries 
Hospitals .... 

Housing of the Working Classes 
Lighting Highways, etc. 

Lunatic Asylums . 

Markets .... 

Parks, Pleasure-grounds, and open 
spaces .... 

Police Stations and Gaols 
Poor Relief (Workhouses, In 
firmaries, Offices, etc.) 

Private Street Works and othe 
works of private improvement 
Sewerage aud Sewage Disposal 
Small Holdings and Allotments 
Tramways and Light Railways 
Unemployed Workmen Act, 1905 
Valuation .... 

Waterworks 

Other Works and Purposes (includ 
ing destruction of house refuse) 

Unapportioned Loans . 

Total . . £540,211,480 

Amount remaining at the end of the year 1910- 
1911, in sinking funds and similar funds, towards 
the repayment of the part of the total entered in 
column 4, which i9 repayable by means of those 

funds. £21,595,096 

The loctfl taxation returns from "whidTtiTese 


£940,301 

3,235,704 

3,028,622 

41,370,651 

6,099,671 

29,681,430 

1,925,249 

23,119,160 

72,304,050 

59,502,561 

5,841,792 

10,880,962 

189,670 

10,885,767 

7,329,207 

8,574,665 

1,877,266 


12,283,844 

1,336,435 

42.322,260 

1,853,139 

36,419,547 

28,028 

1,424 

128,687,495 

26,598,708 

3,893,872 


local authorities of England and Wales, 
authorities are very numerous. 

During the year 1910-11 the accounts of the 
following local authorities were audited by district 
auditors : 62 County Councils; 29 Metropolitan 
Borough Councils with the Corporation of London; 
the Managers of the Metropolitan Asylum District; 
the Metropolitan Police Authority ; 1136 Town 
Councils; 666 Rural District Councils; 7073 
Parish Councils and Parish Meetings ; Overseers 
of the Poor for about 14,553 Parishes ; 653 Boards 
of Guardians ; 56 Authorities for the Management 
of Harbours, Docks, Piers, Canals, and Quays (in¬ 
cluding the Port of London Authority); and 1384 
Miscellaneous Authorities. Total—25,614. 

The management of the local debt of the 
country is thus divided between a vast number 
of persons, and, as is usually the case where 
individual responsibility is lost sight of, 
administration is lax. For the system of 
administration, see Local Government. 

Loans outstanding {Scotland), 1911-12. 

Local Authorities . 

Revenue-producing Undertakings:— 

Gas and Electricity Supply . £10,265,149 

Tramways and Light Railways . 4,389,877 

Water Supply .... 12,787,161 

Markets.418,184 

Slaughterhouses . . . 319,973 

Public Baths and Washhouses . 299,996 

Working - class Dwellings and 

Lodging-Houses 1 . . . 2,169,675 

Burial Grounds . . . 211,355 

Harbours and Ports . . . 12,877,591 

£43,733,961 

644,652 

939,172 
1,538,168 
6,648,030 
420,529 
3,968,525 
1,236,582 
59,446 
2,051,195 

383,240 
87,681 
6,602 
67,693 
131,446 
1,109,354 

2,186,133 

11,611 
405 

13,345 
1,009,552 

£66,252,822 


Common Good (not falling under 
other heads) . 

Non-Revenue-producing Services 
Poor Relief 

District Lunatic Asylums . 
Education 
Cleansing 

Sewers, Drains, etc. . 

Hospitals 

General Sanitary Operations 
Roads, Streets, and Bridges 
Watching, Police Stations, and 
Prisons 

Public Libraries 
Sheriff Court Buildings 
Public Lighting 
Fire Brigade . 

Public Parks, etc. 

Buildings (not allocated to other 
Heads) .... 
Distress Committee under Un 
employed Workmen Act, 1905 
District Fisheries 
Heritors, for Ecclesiastical Pur 
poses .... 

Other Purposes 

Total . 


i Erected under the Housing of the Working Classes 
Acts and under Local Acts, 
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DE CARDENAS DI MAQUEDA—DECENTRALISATION 

di 

\ 

fflcri 

ifoi 

’s, for Ecclesiastical purposes £13,345 

if two are discussing what four and four ikjnj 

L 


• purposes 


£66,252,322 


The rateable value of Scotland for 1912 
was £32,983,165. 

Loans outstanding (Ireland) 1911-12 :— 
Local Authorities. 

Councils of Counties . e . £431,743 

Lunatic Asylums . . . 1,230,379 

Town Councils . 7,462,925 

Commissioners of Towns . . 1,171,795 

Commissioners under Towns Im¬ 
provement Act . . . 1,121,546 

Belfast City and District Water 
Commissioners . . . 1,898,723 

Joint Boards for Sewerage, Burial, 

Port Sanitary, and other purposes 243,552 
Rural District Councils . , 6,769,765 

Boards of Guardians . . 362,926 

Harbour Authorities . , . 3,431,977 


£24,125,331 


The local debt of the United Kingdom was 
thus, at tho dates mentioned, as follows : 
England and Wales, 1910-11 £540,211,480 

Scotland, 1911-12 . . . 66,252,322 

Ireland, 1911-12 „ . . 24,125,331 

£630,589,133 


This amount should be added to the National 
Debt in estimating the indebtedness of the 
country. The Local Debt bears now a propor¬ 
tion of about 88 per cent to the National Debt 
and is continually increasing. Other countries 
show the same tendency. According to the 
Statesman s Year Book , 1913, the debt of the 
French Communes was more than £170,000,000 
in 1910—including Paris. The debts of that 
city alone were over £100,000,000. The 
departmental debt stood at over £36,000,000 
in 1908. Tho local debts of the United 
States (of States, Counties, etc.) aggregated 
SI,865,000,000 (£373,000,000) in 1902. The 
growth of debtsof this description israpid, and no 
very accurate general statements are attainable. 

[Sir S. H. Northcote (Lord Iddesleigh), Twenty 
Years of Financial Policy , App. B, p. 398, Lon¬ 
don, 1862.—R. H. Iuglis Palgrave, The Local 
Taxation of Great Britain and Ireland , London, 
1871.—G. J. Goschen, Reports and Speeches on 
Local Taxation , London, 1872.—Essays edited by 
J. W. Probyn on Local Government and Taxation 
in the United Kingdom , London, 1882.—Wright 
and Hobliouse, Local Government and Local 
Taxation , London, 1884.—C. F. Bastable, Public 
Finance, 1903, Bk. v. ch. viii.—Reports of the 
Local Government Board.—Local Taxation Returns 
(Scotland).—Local Taxation (Ireland) Returns.] 

DE CARDENAS DI MAQUEDA, Diego 
Raffable, lived in the second half of the 18th 
century. He belongs to that set of people who, 

VOL. I. 


one says Q _ .., . 

drop in an intermediate opinion, and think it 
might be “nine.” Liberty of commerce, par¬ 
ticularly of corn, is wrong, so is state interfer¬ 
ence ; the truth is, of course, between the two 
—a little liberty and a little regulation by tho 
state. For De Cardenas, the causes of dearth 
in the kingdom of Naples are three: scarcity 
ol production as a rule; large harvests excep¬ 
tionally ; then government interference. The 
one only remedy in his opinion is the creation 
of public store-houses, and the giving power to 
the government to decide annually what portion 
of the harvest might be exported. The corn 
in the public store-houses ought to be saleable 
by a s}'stem of warrants. 

The title of his work is Governo economico 
intorno ai grani. Napoli, presso Gaetano 
Tardano, 1784. m. p. 

DECENTRALISATION. Few terms are 
used more at random or are harder to define 
than decentralisation. It is the reverse of 
Centralisation (q.v.) If centralisation bo 
defined as the centring of all the powers of 
government in the hands of a single person, or 
body of persons, and presumably in a single 
place, namely the capital of the state, decen¬ 
tralisation may be defined as the distributing 
the powers of government among various persons 
or groups of persons, and presumably in various 
places of which the capital is only the most 
important. Complete centralisation and com¬ 
plete decentralisation are alike impossible. 
Complete centralisation is impossible, because 
the central authority must under all circum¬ 
stances leave much to agents and subordinates, 
and cannot wholly deprive them of a discretion 
in executing their functions. Complete decen¬ 
tralisation is impossible, for this would imply 
the perfectly independent action of many 
authorities, in other words the dissolution of 
the body politic. The decentralisation which 
is possible without destroying the state may 
take different forms. The functions of govern¬ 
ment are distinguished as legislative, judicial, 
and executive or administrative. All these 
functions, or only one or two of them, may be 
decentralised. All are decentralised to a con¬ 
siderable degree in such a commonwealth as 
the United States of America. Legislation is 
centralised in most states which are not federal, 
e.g. in the kingdom of Italy or in the French 
republic. Administration is decentralised in 
England to a far greater degree than in France, 
since English local authorities enjoy a far larger 
independence than do French local authorities. 
On the other hand the administration of justice 
is far more centralised in England than in 
France. By means of the system of circuits a 
very small number of superior courts has been 
made to serve the wards of the whole kingdom. 
In trance, under tho monarchy, there were 
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DECENTRALISATION—DECIMAL SYSTEM 


parliaments or liigli courts of justice, 
,amLj>Rhough these have disappeared, the 
number of courts and of judges was much in¬ 
creased in the nineteenth century. Thus we see 
that it is possible for different functions of govern¬ 
ment to be decentralised in different states. 

Again the political significance of decentral¬ 
isation differs according to the nature of the 
function decentralised. Of all the functions of 
government, legislation is the most momentous. 
Its centralisation is therefore intimately con¬ 
nected with the unity of the state. The legisla¬ 
tive decentralisation in federal states, arises 
from the fact that these are aggregates of 
smaller states, which, although willing to com¬ 
bine for certain purposes, are unwilling to fore¬ 
go individual existence and at least nominal 
sovereignty. Judicial decentralisation usually 
owes its origin to the desire for cheap and 
speedy justice, which can be had only by bring¬ 
ing a court of justice within convenient reach 
of every one who wishes to go to law. Adminis¬ 
trative decentralisation usually arises from a 
totally different impulse, from an instinct of 
self-government, a desire to execute the laws 
for oneself rather than to have them executed 
by officials. 

The good or bad consequences of decentralisa¬ 
tion dilfer with the different modes of decentral¬ 
isation, as well as with the circumstances, of 
each community. Legislative decentralisation 
is seldom strongly desired or long maintained, 
unless in states spread over a vast area like the 
British empire or tiie United States, or divided 
by differences of race or religion like the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy or the Swiss republic. 
Legislative decentralisation has the advantage 
of allowing a freer play to national or quasi¬ 
national characteristics. It has, however, the 
disadvantage of leaving the less civilised parts 
of a state to persist in their barbarism. It has 
also, in states under popular government, the 
disadvantage of opening a field to politicians 
of low moral and intellectual type. Judicial 
decentralisation is good in so far as it renders 
justice cheap and rapid, but bad in so far as it 
tend to produce judges undistinguished either 
for learning, for ability, or for character. Few 
states have attained the right medium in 
judicial decentralisation. In England it has 
not been carried far enough ; in France and in 
America it has been carried much too far. 
Administrative decentralisation is good in so 
far as it places the administration in the hands 
of those whom it immediately affects, calls forth 
their public spirit, and exercises their political 
capacity. It is bad in so far as it entrusts 
administration to men who have not competent 
intelligence or are not conspicuous enough to 
fear public opinion. In short, decentralisation 
is good, not as an ultimate end, but as a means 
of good government and of national training. 
Its effects are strictly relative to all the con¬ 


ditions of the state decentralised. In][\\l_^ 
directions and to what extent decentralisation 
should be carried in any given commonwealth, 
can be determined only upon mature examina¬ 
tion of all the circumstances and cautious trial 
of what is possible. There are few general pro¬ 
positions on the subject wbicb caunot be shown 
to be unsound or at least incorrect by familiar 
historical instances. 

[Upon the theory of this subject the reader may 
consult De Tocqueville’s works, especially De La 
Democratic en Amerique, and Mill’s Representative 
Government ; for illustrations of the working of 
decentralisation, Bryce’s American Commonwealth , 
—especially the chapters relating to the state and 
municipal authorities ; for a statement of the 
degree of administrative decentralisation now ex¬ 
isting in England, the volumes on Local Govern¬ 
ment and Poor Relief in the English Citizen Series.] 

F. 0. M. 

DECIMAL SYSTEM (Coinage, Weights 
and Measures). Viewed from an economical 
standpoint, the non-adoption in a compulsory 
manner of any decimal or metric system of 
current money, weights, and measures, through¬ 
out the British Empire is one of the most 
glaring examples of national waste, financially 
and educationally, that the spirit of unwilling¬ 
ness to face the trouble of a change from old 
ways has ever inflicted. Over and over again 
this has been pointed out to parliamentary 
committees, to successive prime ministers, 
chancellors of the exchequer, presidents of the 
board of trade, and other high executive func¬ 
tionaries, but in vain so far as any practical 
action is concerned. Not only scientific men 
and professors, mathematical and politico- 
economical, but commercial men and chambers 
of commerce, and educational experts at home, 
and British consuls abroad, liavo urged in the 
most convincing manner that our weights and 
measures and money are, as a whole, utterly 
unintelligible to the large majority of foreign 
persons with whom it is our desire and interest 
to further extend our trade, and that this 
renders English price lists and circulars a mere 
dead letter to many who might otherwise become 
customers, and greatly handicaps British in¬ 
dustries in export trade. It has also been fully 
demonstrated that the loss of valuable time, 
and the imperfect intelligence developed, by 
teaching the young an antiquated non-decimal 
system, is a fearful extravagance even in a 
country like ours where the State can afford 
fifty millions a year in the cause of education, 
some considerable part of which would be saved 
if a proper decimal system were substituted for 
the present effete and unscientific want of 
system. If such a change be adopted by the 
legislature, within a very limited time there 
would gradually bo no necessity to teach, in 
public or other schools, the present puzzling, 
because incoherent with each other, denomina¬ 
tions of money, weights, and measures that are 
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7 tyc age and internationally discredited. 
ce does not admit of more than a few 
dcs under each head of importance in any 
comprehensive view of this question. 

I. Origin of the decimal system. Our follow- 
subjects in Hindostan were the precursors of the 
Arabians, and it is believed also of the Chinese, 
in the discovery and use of the decimal system 
of notation. Writers of authority on the early 
history of mathematical science concur in re¬ 
marking that the Arabians, who were the real 
introducers of the system into Europe, borrowed 
it from the Hindoos. In Arabian arithmetical 
works which date back more than a thousand 
years the decimal system is called the Indian 
method of computation, the Hindasi, or Indian 
arithmetic. 

II. Use of the system in ancient times. So 
far as Europe is concerned it was not until the 
close of the 18th century that any effective 
decimalisation of coin, weight, or measure took 
place. In fact the theory itself of decimal 
fractions was unknown until nearly the end of 
the 16th century. Calculations of the value 
of annual rents or of capital sums, receivable 
for a certain term of years or at the expiry of 
a given time, at any particular rate of interest, 
or, in other words, the ascertainment of their 


discounted present worth, had continued to be 
attended with so much complexity that the 
search for some remedy for this led to more 
easy and effectual means of computing such 
values being sought by Simon Stevin of Bruges. 
Ihis illustrious man of science invented the 
theory of decimal fractions, in the construction 
of tables showing the values of such annuities 
and periodical payments; and with far-seeing 
foresight predicted the enormous boon his new¬ 
found science would prove to mankind, in 
practice as well as theory, for all future time. 
The discovery was first printed in Flemish and 
in French some three years after the tables. 
In French it is included in the second, but 
separately-paged, part of his duodecimo volume 
on arithmetic, printed at the press of Christophe 
Plantin, at Leyden, in 1585. The fame and 
practical utility of “La Dismc” or “Be 
thiende” as Stevin entitled it, echoed through¬ 
out Europe. In no country was it better wel¬ 
comed than in England, or received earlier 
attention by way of translation and of extension. 
In this treatise it was suggested that not only 
fill weights and measures should be decimalised, 
but money also, by the latter being struck in 
future in various countries into “ commence¬ 
ments,” Stevin’s term for units, and then 
subdivided into “primes” (tenths); “secondes” 
(hundredths) ; “ tierces ” (thousandths) ; and 
so on. This was tantamount, so far as England 
was concerned, to taking the pound sterling as 
the unit or commencement ^ the florin or two- 
shilling piece as the prime or tenth of the unit, 
the 10 mil piece or cent as the secwule or 


hundredth of the unit, and the 1 mil 
the tierce or thousandth of the unit, 
is practically identical with the pound and mil 
scheme, so well known to the British parliament 
and public at the present date. ' 

At the beginning of the 16th century, it is 
well evidenced by the book on arithmetic by 
Cutlibert Tonstall, bishop-elect of London, 
printed in 1522 at London and Paris, that not 
only in England and France commercial accounts 
were kept according to a vigesimal and duo¬ 
decimal subdivision of pounds and livres into 
twenty shillings or sols, and of shillings and 
sols into twelve pence or deniers, but that such 
was the general practice amongst the merchants 
of other commercial states of Europe. And so it 
continued in France until the era of the great 
revolution. But that from that time tmtil now 
France and every other country, except England, 
should have one by one altered to a decimal 
system is the most undeniable proof that the 
advantages of a decimal system over all others 
must have made themselves felt and understood 
and acted upon by all except our own country. 

III. The decimal system in France. Although 
tho United States of America had decimal sub¬ 
divisions of the dollar into cents and half cents, 
by its legislation in 1786, whilst the great 
metric reform in the coinage of France w*as not 
made before 1791, the change by France from 
her old vigesimal and duodecimal division of 
the livre tournois or old franc into the new 
decimal and metrical franc and centimes, has 
been the real turning-point whereby all other 
European countries except our own have been 
led to decimalise their coinage either wholly or 
in part. Those which, like the several nations 
comprised in the Latin monetary union, have 
adopted the French coinage system in its 
entirety, have of courso tho full advantage of a 
wholly homogeneous system wherein weights of 
coin and all other weights and measures have a 
definite mutual scientific relation to each other. 
But even those which, like tho German empire 
or Russia, have merely decimalised a not strictly 
metric unit, as for instance the mark or rouble, 
have derived much substaiUial advantage from 
the substitution of decimal for other systems. 

IV. Jlistomj of the decimal movement in 
England. This country was specially, indeed 
exclusively, invited^ by the French government 
at the veiy inception of the idea in 1790 to 
send commissioners to Pans to join with theirs 
in the metric and decimal reform. The anta¬ 
gonism to almost anything French which pre¬ 
vailed here at the time prevented us from 
joining this movement, much to our national 
loss, as it lias retarded for moro than a century 
our participation in its advantages. Let us 
hope that the twentieth century, during the 
remainder of its course, will not find our execu¬ 
tive of the same slow and halting minds as 
we shall presently show they were in tho 
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rry. It would be well, with the 
progress of education, that they should 
*. rr *oach this question with a greater disposi¬ 
tion towards securing uniformity with the 
more scientific theory and practice of other 
great nations which have long experienced the 
benefits that accrue from it. The matter has 
in the meanwhile been before the English com¬ 
mercial and scientific world, and the House of 
Commons, over and over again. So early as in 
1824, when the anti-Gallican spirit had begun 
to tone down, Sir J. AVrottesley (afterwards 
Lord Wrottesley) moved in the House ot 
Commons for inquiry into the possibility of 
coining the subdivisions of the pound sterling 
decimally, that is, into double shillings or 
florins, and into 1000 farthings or mils, instead 
of 960 farthings as heretofore. The govern¬ 
ment rejected the plan as inconvenient, although 
they admitted its advantages. In 1841 royal 
commissioners were appointed to restore the 
standards of weight and measure destroyed at 
the fire which burned down the houses of Parlia¬ 
ment. They reported unreservedly in favour 
of a decimal subdivision of the pound sterling, 
and upon the facility of interposing between 
the pound and the shilling a new coin equivalent 
to two shillings, and of considering the farthing, 
now passing as the y^nrth part of a pound, as 
the 1 0 Vfrth part of that unit, of establishing a 
coin of value equal to yJu-th part of the pound, 
and of circulating, besides these principal 
members of a decimal coinage, other coins 
bearing a simple relation to them, including 
coins of the same value as the present shilling 
and sixpence. In 1843 a second royal com¬ 
mission, consisting of the same members as the 
former one, with the addition of a few more 
scientific men, was appointed. They proposed 
that the recommendations of the first commis¬ 
sion should be earned out. The government 
however shelved the matter, and took no action 
whatever. In 1847 Sir John Bowring moved 
in the Commons for an address to the Crown 
in favour of the coinage of silver pieces of -j^th 
and T ^th of the pound. The government fell 
in with this view, but in a tentative manner 
only. They came to a resolution, and acted 
upon it, that the first step in the decimal system 
should be to establish a coin equal to ^th of a 
pound. This was the origin of the modern 
English florin, stamped one tenth of a pound) 
the mintage of which was immediately com¬ 
menced and has continued until now. In 1853 
the commissioners appointed ten years before 
wrote to. Mr. Gladstone, then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, strongly urging the government to 
issue coins related to the millesimal subdivi¬ 
sion of the pound sterling, and of the value of 
rTjVuth, ytfWth and y^th of a pound (difl'er- 
ing little from the farthing, the halfpenny, and 
the penny), and that these might be extensively 
used by the public without present inconveni¬ 



ence, while the inscription of their van 
estimated in the decimal scale, would affm 
means of shortly introducing that scale through¬ 
out the entire system. These were sensible 
suggestions and about the best that can now 
be offered. They admit, however, of one im¬ 
portant improvement which we have personally 
repeatedly urged, namely, that the coinage of 
the new farthing (one mil), the new halfpenny 
(two mils), and the new penny (four mils); 
should be struck in nickel. A small-sized, 
unmistakably distinct series of new coins of 
that metal would obviate all confusion or trouble 
with the concurrent old bronze coins, for such 
time at least as the latter might have to cir¬ 
culate with the new nickel coins until the 
bronze coins were called in. A transition period 
would have to be faced, and it would practically 
decide in which direction the reform is to work, 
by the voice of the public, based on the adjust¬ 
ment of its common -wants in which every one 
is interested on both sides of the question, as 
debtor and creditor, consumer and producer, of 
commodities and conveniences measured by the 
penny and its subdivisions. The great question 
would be wdiether penny fares and postages and 
the price of any article, or service, now measured 
by the penny or y£yth of a pound, should be 
measured in future by the 4 mil piece or yyyth 
of a pound, or by the 5 mil piece or yj-g-th of a 
pound. The halving and quartering of the 5 
mil piece present awkward fractions, but the 4 
mil piece with its perfect halving and quartering 
is dynamically equally convenient with the 
present penny, and it has the positive advantage 
of tending to economy by expenditure of y^th, 
instead of-j^th part of a pound, often answering 
the same purpose, and preventing waste by its 
more minute subdivisions. Mr. Gladstone, in 
1853, declined to act upon the recommendations 
of the commissioners, but consented to a select 
committee on decimal coinage. The twenty- 
five witnesses examined were unanimous in 
recommending it, and, with one exception, 
supported the pound and mil scheme. The 
committee itself reported that having, well 
weighed the comparative merits of the existing 
system of coinage and the decimal system, and 
the obstacles which must necessarily be met 
with in passing from one to the other, they 
desired to repeat their decided opinion of the 
superior advantages of the decimal system, and 
to record their conviction that the obstacles 
referred to are not of a nature to create any 
doubt of the expediency of introducing that 
system as soon as the requisite preparations 
shall have been made for the purpose by means 
of cautious but decisive action on the part of 
the government. Our readers should note this 
well-advised verdict, that after weighing the 
advantages and disadvantages as between the 
present vigesimo-duodecimal coinage and the 
proposed decimal coinage, they pronounce, as 
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'] any mail of practical and theoretical 
> would do, in favour of the decimal 
) that, as we have now got a good many 
years more education into the understandings 
of our people than when the commissioners met 
in 1853, it may he taken for granted that they 
were right in their view. But it neither pleased 
Mr. Gladstone nor his government, and the 
taking of any action by them was the last thing 
thought of in appointing the commission. The 
public had, however, even in 1853, its attention 
so roused by the favourable report of the select 
committee that all kinds of rival plans were 
submitted for discussion at meetings of societies 
and in printed pamphlets. There was so much 
doctrinaire attachment still existing even to the 
last thread of the strange web of our singular 
coinage system, that champions set forth the 
existing farthing, halfpenny, penny, ten pence, 
twenty pence, four shillings, eight shillings, 
crown, ten shillings, even the long-abandoned 
guinea, as better bases than the pound sterling 
in a decimal system. Even the American dollar 
and the French franc had tlieir advocates. 
The farthing, halfpenny, penny, and the ten- 
penny schemes were perhaps the strongest- 
supported of these opposition methods, but all 
four of them fail by disturbing the pound 
sterling to an impracticable extent, as they 
make this time-honoured unit change into one 
of £1 : 0 : 10, instead of, like the pound and unit 
scheme, leaving it quite undisturbed. In 
1854 the late Sir William Brown of Liverpool, 
a practical commercial man, after having well 
considered the question in concert with the 
“Decimal Association,” of which he was chair¬ 
man, and amongst whose members were the 
most accomplished men of the day in trade as 
well as in science, moved three resolutions in 
the House of Commons: (1) That in the 
opinion of the House, the initiation of the 
decimal system by the issue of the floriA has 
been eminently successful and satisfactory. 
This was carried by 135 to 36. (2) That a 

further extension of the system will be of 
public advantage. Carried unanimously. (3) 
That an humble address be presented to her 
Majesty to complete the decimal scale with 
the pound and florin, as suggested by two 
commissions and a committee of the Commons, 
by authorising the issue of silver coins to re¬ 
present the value of the one-hundredth part of a 
pound, and copper coins to represent the one- 
thousandth part of a pound, to be called cents 
and mils respectively, or to bear such other names 
as to her Majesty may seem advisable. This 
was withdrawn, as, with its usual tactics on 
this question, and on the then alleged interests 
of the poorer classes, and other such plausible 
pretexts, but really with the view of again 
strangling the reform, the government agreed to 
appoint a royal commission, which consisted, 
iii the result, of three men being appointed 


commissioners who were bitter enemie 
change, two of them, Lord Overstone 
Hubbard (afterwards Lord Addington) being, to 
our certain knowledge, given to saying that they 
had made their money, as bankers and merchants, 
under the old system, and that as that was good 
in the past, it would be good enough in the 
future. The inevitable result of the commis¬ 
sion, notwithstanding they had the testimony 
of men of advanced scientific intellect, and of 
high commercial reputation, before them in 
favour of the decimal system of coinage, and 
especially of the pound and mil scheme, was 
unfavourable. The royal commission arrived 
at twelve, on the whole, antagonistic resolu¬ 
tions. It was, however, admitted that the 
pound and mil scheme is the only form in 
which, under the then state of public feeling 
in this country on the question, the introduc¬ 
tion of the decimal principle into our coinage 
could be contemplated with any reasonable 
probability of sufficient support. It was also 
alleged that there appeared to be no approach 
to unanimity of opinion, on the question of the 
introduction of decimal coinage, in the com¬ 
mercial or other classes of the community. This 

is, however, only the usual stereotyped sort of 
phrase in which governmental non possumus 
is wont to be wrapped up. But if we are to 
wait until the plcbs move as one body in such 
a cause we may indeed sit still and await the 
Greek kalends. Light must be diffused upon 

it, but the reform is practicable over, and not 
by, the heads of the million. The “Decimal 
Association,” founded to fan the sacred flame 
of the movement in its favour, faded out of 
view by the removal through death of such 
active Mends of it as Sir William Brown, 
Professor De Morgan, Sir John Bowring, etc. 
Then on its dissolution another body, with 
like objects, the “Metric Association,” was 
foimded, and although neither money nor pains 
were spared by its members, of whom the 
writer is one of the few survivors, in educating 
the public to the advantages of the decimal and 
metric systems, by meetings, deputations, 
pamphlets, and conferences of all kinds with 
educational and scientific notabilities, still, 
that association also came to an end, as human 
nature tires at last in the thankless task of 
pushing forward reasoning on subjects of argu¬ 
ment lliat are necessarily, in the order of things, 
abstract and theoretical in form, although they 
are, in this particular instance, also both real 
and practical and within the possible range of 
not very distant adoption. On the ruins as it 
were of the first two associations, a third 
“Decimal Association” has been founded, and 
has succeeded in gaining a more influential co¬ 
operation from the chambers of commerce than 
was formerly possible. It remains to be seen 
if it can attain its objects better than its pre¬ 
decessors, the associations of the past generation. 
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advantage over them, that public 
of the masses has now made vast 
, and places the latter in a far better 
position to accept and welcome a decimal 
reform than when some of us laboured in the 
same cause in years long gone by. It would 
seem, notwithstanding, that although individuals 
may improve in their grasp of the question, 
ministers do not. A Palmerston, a Gladstone, 
or a Goschen are all much the same in their 
desire to put a spoke in its wheel, which may 
pass on the burden and responsibility of the 
change to some distant future. Having attended 
all the deputations in a long series of years 
which have ventured to trouble the Treasury 
and Board of Trade with the expression of 
wishes for present action upon it, we can say 
we have never discerned even the faintest 
glimmer of sympathy, in any minister, for the 
movement. If it were felt in their inner non¬ 
official conscience, it w*as stifled by the know¬ 
ledge that not only would the cry of reform to 
a decimal system, either of coinage or of weights 
and measures, or of all of them, gain them no 
political votes, but perchance might lose them 
a few, from the feeling tnat it would cost the 
masses trouble and thought, and the collecting 
and spending branches of the executive the 
same, and some ingenuity of arrangement 
besides, if any change in the present antiquated 
system be brought about. There is unfortun¬ 
ately an excess of timorousness here. If actual 
experience be a guide, the example of a 
great country like the German Empire having 
decimalised its coins, weights, and measures, 
within quite recent years, proves that a nation, 
certainly not better if so well educated a3 
England in these days, can carry out such a 
reform" in a limited space of time without any 
real difficulty, and much to its advantage both 
in the multifarious daily dealings of home life 
and in its trade intercourse with the rest of 
the world. F * h. 

DECIME. French bronze token coin of the 
nominal value of 10 centimes, or one-tenth of a 
franc. Weight 10 grammes or 154*3 grains. 
English value *96 penny. F. e. a. 

d£CIMES. In France, as in other countries 
of Europe, the clergy long contended for the 
privilege of exemption from taxes. It was a 
favourite and frequent assertion that they owed 
nothing to the state but their prayers. The 
kings were naturally unwilling to dispense "with 
the contributions of the wealthiest corporation 
in the realm. From the time of the crusades 
the clergy were frequently induced or compelled 
to make occasional grants to the crown, usually 
for some definite object, and often sanctioned 
by the popo. It was not till the middle of 
the 16th century that these giants, under the 
pressure of Huguenot schemes oi confiscation, 
became permanent and regular taxes. In 1561, 
by the contract of Poissy, the clergy undertook 


to pay 1,600,000 Hvtcs a year for six j£ej 
This contract was renewed in 1567, anaulfi^ 
mately the dicimes , as they were called, became 
a regular payment, granted every ten years by 
a grande assemble of the clergy, attended by 
four deputies from each province. To settle 
all disputes about the assessment and collection 
of this payment a bureau g&iiAral dcs dteimes 
was erected in 1580 in each of the eight metro¬ 
politan sees of France. 

Though the consent of the clergy to the 
grant of taxes became more formal than real, 
they retained the assessment and collection in 
their own hands. Necker goes out of his way 
to praise the system they had adopted in the 
18 th century. The dtdmes formed a direct tax 
upon all clergy except the charitable orders. 
For the purposes of assessment the clergy were 
divided into eight classes, in which attention 
was paid to other considerations than mere 
difference of income. Thus the first class was 
composed of the non-resident officials such as 
the abbes and secular priors ; whereas the arch¬ 
bishops and bishops only came in the second 
class. The other classes were mainly arranged 
according to income, the lowest consisting of 
cur£s with 500 livres a year. The first class 
paid a fourth of income, the second a sixth, 
and so on dowm to the last, which paid only a 
twenty-fourth. But the arrangement was not 
strictly carried out, and the collegiate clergy 
succeeded in throwing an ever-increasing burden 
upon the curds. 

The dicimes were not paid by the clerg'e 
stranger, i.e, the clergy in the provinces added 
to France in the 17th and 18th centuries. In 
four of these provinces the clergy paid the 
ordinary secular taxes, and iu the rest a com¬ 
position for them. 

[Necker, De l'administration des finances de la 
France, tome ii.—Gasquet, Precis des institutions 
politiques et sociales de Vancienne France. ] R. L. 

DECKER, Sir Matthew (1679-1749), 
merchant, and economic and trade writer,- was 
bom in Amsterdam and came to London in 
1702. His business life was eminently suc¬ 
cessful, leading the way to great wealth and 
many honours. He was a director of the East 
India Company, member of parliament for 
Bishops Castle, high sheriff for Surrey in 1729, 
and was created a baronet 20th July 1716. 
His estates were" large, and he is reputed, by 
mistake, to have been the first to produce pine¬ 
apples in England, one of which was served up at 
a great banquet at Richmond when he enter¬ 
tained George I. 

His importance as a writer rests on two 
treatises:— 

1. Serious Considerations on the several high 
duties wh ich the Nation in general , as well as 
Trade in particular, labours under, etc ., with a 
proposal for preventing the removing of goods, 
discharging the trader from any search, and 
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the Publick Supplies by one single 
5 (name affixed to 7tli edition 1756). 
i Essay on the Causes of the Decline of the 
Foreign Trade, consequently of the value of the 
lands in Britain, and on the means to restore 
both . 1744 (said to have been begun 1739). 

Decker’s authorship of the last-named treatise 
has been impugned by M‘Culloch on grounds 
both external and internal. On the authority 
of Fauquier, Ways and Means, p. 56 (1756), 
he assigns it to Richardson. Ho further 
considers the dissimilarity of the systems respec¬ 
tively expounded as evincing an obvious differ¬ 
ence in authorship. With regard to external 
evidence it may be noticed that the evidence 
rests on the assertion made by Fauquier which 
is followed by Chalmers in 1782. Against this 
may be placed Postlcthwayte’s authority (Great 
Britain's Time System , pp. 163-175); a letter 
from Lord Townshend to Tucker speaking of 
the treatise as Decker’s in 1752 (Hist. MSS. 
Com. Report , xi. App. 4) ; and lastly, the 2nd 
edition printed in Dublin in 1749, which has 
Decker’s name on the title page as author. 

Turning to tho question of internal evidence, 
it is necessary to point out that there is very 
little ground for M‘Cullocli’s observations with 
regard to incongruity. So far, indeed, is this 
from being a remarkable feature that the 
opposite may rather be said to be the case, 
the scheme expounded in the second treatise, 
of general licenses for consumption, being an 
expansion of the scheme of particular licenses 
for tho consumption of tea, treated of incident¬ 
ally in tho first (Serious Considerations). The 
tone of the two is similar, and the grievance 
complained of the same. 

To sum up the matter it may be said that 
the internal evidence is strongly in favour of 
the two treatises being written by the same 
man, and as there is no ground for supposing 
that Decker did not write the Serious Considera¬ 
tions, etc., a work always attributed to him, 
ho must be credited with the authorship of the 
second treatise also, unless the external evidence 
be directly opposed. So far, however, is this 
from being the case that its balance is largely 
in his favour. 

Next, we may turn to the contents of these 
two works. The first, the Serious Considerations 
on the High Duties , etc., opens with long com¬ 
ments on the inducements offered by heavy 
custom duties to smuggling(“ running ”), which 
will take place in defiance of all attempts at 
suppression. Such a condition of things bring 
about two chief evils, civil disorder and 
perverted morality. Decker then notices the 
groat advantage which would bo brought about 
by a repeal of the import duty on tea, and the 
substitution of a license duty on households 
wishing to consume tea. But tho great scheme 
developed in this treatise consists in the 
replacement of all custom duties by an excise 



on houses. This he would im'poso in propjrt^ _ 

to the rating, with total exemption for the 
poor. Its chief advantages are, he urges, (1) 
just and certain incidence, (2) convenience in 
time of collection, (3) economy. He thus 
forestalls the four canons of taxation enunciated 
by Adam Smith. 

Tho second work, Decline of the Foreign Trade, 
is in every way more important than the fore¬ 
going. While proceeding on the same lines 
and aimed at the same evil, it has a wider and 
more liberal scope. It seeks to attain its end 
by measures which would affect the conduct of 
trade throughout the whole kingdom. Although 
the title is pessimistic in the extreme, it must 
be observed that the drift of the whole treatise 
is rather to show the possibility of improvement 
than to assert any absolute decline. In other 
words England might be made much greater 
than she is. At the outset he has to confront 
a particular aspect .of the question dealt with 
in the foregoing work. The proposal to abolish 
customs and to make England a free port was 
met by the objection that such an alteration 
would destroy tho value of the land. This he 
desires to controvert, and in order to do so 
really divides his work into threo parts. The 
first part is devoted to a detailed criticism of 
the fiscal difficulties under which England is 
labouring; the second part to showing the 
intricate connection between the trade of a 
country and the value of the land ; while in 
the third part Decker displays the great sources 
of wealth and prosperity possessed by England, 
and shows how the references he suggests would 
permit her to avail herself of these, her natural 
strength. Some attention must be paid to 
each of the foregoing. 

Tho first part treats of the causes of difficulty. 
These *aro (1) present taxes, (2) monopolies, 

(3) ill-judged laws, (4) heavy burden of tho 
national debt. It may be noticed that lie 
criticises tho East India Company with great 
severity, and urges very strongly the repeal of 
the navigation laws which have, he says, evil 
effects on trade ana shipping alike. The criti¬ 
cisms and complaints comprised under the fore¬ 
going headings group themselves round two 
great matters of grievance :— 

(a) The undue and artificial exaltation of 
certain branches of trade. 

(b) The enhancement of the price of labour. 

In the second part, Decker claims that the 

value of the land is diminished by what foreign¬ 
ers take from others instead of us, by what the 
poor have given them instead of buying, by tho 
scarcity of people and the scarcity of money. 

The third part opens with a description of 
the natural advantages which England possesses 
over her two chief rivals, France and Holland. 
Decker shows howjdie uniqueness of her position, 
the wealth of minerals she possesses, the fertility S 
of her soil, the moderation of her government, 
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^ idaring of her sailors combine to give 
kisition which no other nation can claim. 
He then proceeds to unfold his proposals. 
These are eleven in number and are fiscal, 
economic, and political. Of course one of 
them is the general repeal of import duties and 
another the abolition of bounties. To replace 
the revenue derived from the former of these 
he advocates a tax on the consumption of things 
which are not strict necessaries. The tax, as 
he develops it, partakes of the nature of an 
income tax with considerable exemptions, since 
indulgence in different luxuries is supposed to 
indicate the possession of a certain income. 
Thus the unambitious drinker of tea is to be 
taxed on an income of £25, the owner of two 
coaches and six on one of £8000. 

Such are the contents of these two works, 
which, taken together, supply a body of practical 
economic doctrine, set off by illustration of 
fact, of such weight and importance that their 
author must rank as one of the most important 
of the precursors of Adam Smith. 

[Nat. Diet. Biog. and auth. cited, especially 
ref. in Gent. Mag. The works have been very 
insufficiently treated of, though A. Smith refers to 
“the well-known proposal of” Decker in bk. v. 
c. 2, W. o/N.] e. c. k. o. 

DECLARATION OF PARIS. The name 
given to an important international agreement 
signed at Paris in 1856. During the maritime 
wars of the 17th and 18th centuries England 
had acted upon the rule that it was lawful to 
capture the goods of an enemy in the vessel of 
a neutral, while the goods of a neutral in the 
vessel of an enemy were not under ordinary 
circumstances good prize of war. During the 
same period it had been the traditional policy 
of France to confiscate neutral goods found in 
enemies’ ships. Thus, when in 1854 England 
and France entered into an alliance against 
Russia, there seemed to be no escape for neutral 
commerce. The prospect caused much pertui - 
bation among merchants, and a considerable 
amount of pressure was brought to bear by 
neutral governments upon the allied powers. 
Accordingly in March 1854 Great Britain de¬ 
clared that “Her Majesty will waive for the 
present the right of seizing enemy’s property 
laden on board a neutral vessel, unless it be 
contraband of war.” France notified at the 
same time that she would not capture neutral 
goods found in an enemy’s ship. And further, 
both states announced that they would not 
make use of privateers. At the close of the 
war the powers assembled in conference at Paris 
agreed upon a “Declaration coneerningMaritime 
Law,” which embodied and made permanent the 
concessions granted during the struggle, The 
Declaration was adopted on 16th April 1856, 
by Great Britain, France, Austria, Prussia, 
Russia, Sardinia, and Turkey ; and all maritime 
states except the United States, Bolivia, 



Uruguay, and Venezuela have since accecj^d 
it. Its enacting clauses run as follows : 

1. Privateering is and remains abolished. 

2. The neutral flag covers enemy’s goods 
with the exception of contraband of war. 

3. Neutral goods, with the exception of 
contraband of war, are not liable to capture 
under an enemy’s flag. 

4. Blockades in order to be binding must be 
effective, that is to say, maintained by a force 
sufficient really to prevent access to the coast 
of the enemy. 

It was further agreed that no signatory 
power should be at liberty in its dealings with 
non-signatory powers to enter into arrangements • 
contrary to the foregoing articles. 

The Declaration of Paris is one of the greatest 
triumphs won by commercial interests over the 
strict rules of maritime warfare. Its importance 
resides in its first three articles. Article 4 
did no more than formulate a principle acknow¬ 
ledged for more than a century. Construed 
strictly it requires an impossibility ; for no 
blockade, however strict, can always “prevent 
access to the coast of the enemy.” But it is 
clear that the words were meant to be under¬ 
stood in a reasonable sense as merely prohibitory 
of ineffective or “ paper ” blockados (Dana’s note 
233 to Wheaton’s International Law). Article 
1 struck at a most objectionable practice. 
The current of opinion had long been running 
strongly against the use of privateers. Nelson 
had declared that they were only one degree 
removed from pirates. The practice, in its 
former character, is not likely to be revived 
in civilised warfare. But the device of a 
volunteer navy bears some resemblance to 
ancient privateering. During the Franco- 
German War of 1870-71, the Prussian govern¬ 
ment invited private shipowners to fit out their 
vessels for attacks upon French men-of-war, • 
and offered temporary commissions to the 
officers of such ships. The project was never 
carried into effect. France denounced it as a 
violation of the Declaration of Paris ; and publi¬ 
cists and lawyers have differed widely as to its 
admissibility. But it is generally agreed that 
the vessels of the Russian Volunteer Fleet em¬ 
ployed during the Russo-Japanese War, which 
in time of peace enjoyed a public character, in 
as much as they were under the command of 
regular naval officers and their crews subjected 
to naval training and discipline, -were entitled 
to be regarded as qualified cruisers. And the 
more recent methods of recruiting the regular 
navy from the mercantile marine employed by 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy, and 
the United States are quite legitimate. Until 
1907, however, there was no authoritative rule 
governing the conditions for the enlistment of 
private vessels and their conversion into ships 
of war. By the Hague Convention VII. of that 
year it was provided that no vessel can acquire 
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abandon a weapon so potent. Sucli a concl^sjJJ 
must be drawn from the conduct of all the 
maritime powers in the war of 1914. By 
successive measures, Articles 2 and 3 practically 
ceased to be observed. By including in the 
term contraband all commodities directly or 
indirectly useful to the enemy in the prosecu¬ 
tion of the war, and by making destination to 
the enemy the test; by the doctrine of con¬ 
tinuous voyage ; by rationing neutral countries ; 
by treating neutral goods of enemy origin as 
enemy goods ; the provisions of Articles 2 and 3 
were whittled down to the vanishing point. 
And by the practice of long-distance blockade, 
e.g. the British blockade of the German Baltic 
ports, the original purpose of Article 4 was dis¬ 
regarded. 

[Annual Register, 1S56.—Lawrence, Pnnciplcs 
of International Law, 7th ed. by Winfield.—Pitt 
Cobbett, Leading Cases on iTitemational Law, 
4th ed. by Bellot (1924).] T. J. L. ; fl. H. L. b. 

DECLARATION OF WAR. To the end of 
the 16th century it was usual to notify by letters 
of defiance or by heralds. But from 1700 to 
1870 there are only ten instances of a formal 
declaration. Subsequently a tendency to issue 
a formal declaration may be noticed. The 
Hague Convention III., 1907, provides that 
“hostilities must not commence without 
previous and explicit warning, in the form 
either of a declaration of war, giving reasons, 
or of an ultimatum with conditional declara¬ 
tion of war.” This provision was generally 
observed in the V T ar of 1914. 

[Pitt-Cobbett’s Leading Cases on International 
Law , 4th ed., 1924, by Bellot.] H. H. L. B. 

DECLARED AND REAL VALUES. For 
the purpose of compiling the trade statistics 
periodically presented to parliament it is re¬ 
quired of every importer or exporter of goods 
that an entry should be made at the custom¬ 
house of the port of arrival or departure, con¬ 
taining amongst other particulars those of 
quantity and value. These values are now 
termed “declared” in distinction from former 
values denoted as “computed real” and 
“official.” The earlier form was the latter of 
these three, and so styled because there were 
“fixed official rates” founded on the ascertained 
prices which all known articles bore in the year 
1694, with the addition of such new articles as 
sprang up afterwards at the prices they each 
boro in the first year of their introduction. 
This method was discarded from the “trade” 
accounts in 1854, but continued to be used in 
the “finance” accounts until 1870, when it was 
dropped altogether. 

In 1854 the import values assumed a new 
aspect, and became known as “ computed real.” 
The average prices which had prevailed daring 
each month were obtained from experts, and 
applied to the quantities returned by the cus¬ 
toms officers as having been brought to account 


x\is/of a public ship or the rights aiid 
pertaining thereto, unless she is placed 
deiMthc direct authority and immediate con¬ 
trol and responsibility of the power whoso flag 
she flies ; that the vessel must bear the external 
marks of a warship ; that the commander must 
be in the service of the State and duly com¬ 
missioned ; that the crew must be subject to 
naval discipline ; that the vessel must comply 
with the laws and customs of war ; and that 
the conversion must be publicly notified. The 
place of conversion, however, was left undefined, 
and in the war of 1914 Germany claimed and 
exercised the right to convert her merchantmen 
on the high seas. Austria-Hungary, France, 
and Russia also insisted upon the right, but 
Great Britain protested to the United States, 
which declined to take action until the neces¬ 
sity arose. Belgium sided with Great Britain. 

Article 2 of the Declaration has provoked an 
enormous amount of controversy. Together 
with Article 3 it amounted to a new departure 
in the law of maritime capture. Up to 1856 
the great naval powers had been divided be¬ 
tween the old principle that the liability of 
goods to capture should be determined by the 
character of their owner, aud the more modern 
principle, introduced by the Dutch in the days 
when they were the great carriers of the world’s 
merchandise, that the character of the ship in 
which the goods were laden should settle their 
fate. The plenipotentiaries assembled at Paris 
in 1856 combined the two principles and adopted 
that application of each which was most lenient 
to commerce. A great outcry was raised in this 
country because the government accepted the 
rule “Free ships, free goods” (see Hansard, 
vol. cxlii.). Many of our leading statesmen, 
among them Earl Derby, Earl Russell, and the 
Earl of Beaconsfield, expressed opinions hostile 
to this part of the Declaration ; and a popular 
agitation against it was maintained with great 
vigour by Mr. David Urquhart, and later by 
Mr. Thomas Gibson Bowles, M.P. On the 
other hand it was supported by such high 
authorities as Lord Palmerston, the Earl of 
Clarendon, and Gladstone. The truth seems 
to be that, while Great Britain remains neutral, 
her commerce, and especially her carrying trade, 
is favourably affected by the Declaration, but, 
when engaged in a great maritime war, the 
enormous volume of her exports and imports 
offered, as we have seen, a most vulnerable 
mark for the attack of tho swift cruisers and 
submarines of the enemy. 

Prior to the war some British jurists favoured 
the adoption of the exemj^tion of private pro¬ 
perty from capture at sea. This no doubt 
would be an ideal solution, but the experience 
of the war has p>roved that so long as war 
is regarded as legitimate, and so long as private 
property on land is in practice seized and even 
confiscated, no maritime power will consent to 
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We past month. This system gave 

__ _ _ 1871 to one by which the importer 

was required on the first entry of his goods— 
which took place before they left the ship—to 
state the quantity, so far as that could be esti¬ 
mated by weight or measurement, and the 
value also of each parcel as it arrived. This is 
termed the “ declared value,” and is that shown 
in the monthly and annual statements issued 
from the board of trade and custom-house. 

For the exports the “official” values were 
prepared in like manner up to 1870, but for 
other reasons merchants were at a much earlier 
period required to declare the value of their 
respective shipments, and thus the “declared 
value,” obtained as in the year 1798, has con¬ 
tinued up to the present time. 

Since 1870 the published values rest solely 
upon tire authority of the persons by whom 
the several entries are passed ; subject to such 
control as can be exercised by the customs 
authorities from a close inspection of such 
imports as, being liable to duty, are weighed 
or measured, and a cursory examination of 
such as are free from any charge in the shape 
of duty. There is also the power which the 
clerks engaged in the compilation of statistics 
possess of calling upon the importers to prove 
the accuracy of their statements by the pro¬ 
duction of the invoices or other documents in 
their possession. For the exports of British 
goods the values are also obtained from the 
declarations of the shippers, rendered some few 
days after the vessels in which they are ex¬ 
ported have sailed. 

For the purpose of comparison between recent 
and earlier years it is necessary to bear in mind 
the reversal of previous rules as to the period 
when tlie appraisement took place. It used, 
for the imports, to be after the goods had been 
landed and been subjected generally to the test 
of the markets in which they were bought and 
sold. It is now, before they have been even 
seen by the owners or consignees. For the 
exports the valuation used to be prior to their 
bring sent for shipment, and when the quan¬ 
tity that could be received on board was uncer¬ 
tain. Now the declaration is made after they 
are beyond the reach of inspection, but when 
the shipper is presumed to have full knowledge 
of their cost. Thus the values given for imports 
arc now estimates made by those through whose 
hands they pass, of what they ought to be 
worth. Those for the exports should be the 
actual amounts for which they have been ob¬ 
tained. Formerly, that is since the abrogation 
of “official values,” that for the imports was 
ascertained after many or most of them had 
been dealt with ; for the exports at a time when 
the shipper to a great extent knew only the 
orders he had given, but not the extent to which 
they had been executed. 

Another point which needs to be borne in 



mind in the institution of a comparison b^\\J _ 

imports and exports is, that the moment of 
valuation is that of arrival in the one case, and 
departure in the other. Thus the valuations lor 
imports includes all the charges which they have 
incurred for transit from the place of production, 
that for the exports excludes everything accru¬ 
ing after they leave the place of shipment. 

It is obvious that in both cases the accuracy 
of the valuation depends upon the extent to 
which the facts are known to the person by 
whom the customs entry is made, and the care 
he bestows upon the estimate or record which 
he makes ; and in neither is there any reason 
why these should not be as close an approxima¬ 
tion to the truth as was secured at any former 
time, or in the records of other countries. In 
the absence of any motive for wilful error it is 
not probable that they are intentionally mis¬ 
stated. The chief danger lies in the fact that 
the entry may be made upon insufficient infor¬ 
mation, and there is a tendency to adopt aver¬ 
age prices without due regard to the fluctuations 
which are continually taking place. To procure 
absolute accuracy would entail such a minute 
inspection and calculation as would tend much 
to impede trade transactions and be the occasion 
of great expense. The chief security consists 
in the multitude of small entries which go to 
make up the large totals, and in the many 
agents, acting independently of each other, by 
whom the particulars are gathered. Thus in¬ 
dividual errors may be supposed to correct 
each other. Confidence may be reposed in the 
results obtained, at least for comparison of 
one period with another, if not for the perfect 
accuracy of each especial year or month. Al¬ 
though compiled from different sources and 
varying methods, there should be no breach of 
continuity in the records of the “computed 
real” and the “declared” values, but no fair 
comparison can be made in either case between 
the present records and those formerly known 
as “official.” 

[For fuller information on this subject reference 
may be made to “ Report of Inspector-General of 
Imports and Exports in 1854.”—“Reports of 
Commissioners of Customs.” — Bourne, S., “Offi¬ 
cial Trade and Navigation Statistics,” in the 
Stat. Society's Journal for 1872, p. 196, and 
“Trade, Population, and Food,”1880.—Giffen, lh, 
Essays in Finance (2nd series).—McCulloch, J. R., 
Commercial Dictionary , articles “ Imports and 
Exports,” “Balance of Trade.”— Newmarch, W., 
“ Progress of Foreign Trade of United Kingdom, 
1856-77,” in Stat. Society's Journal for 1878, 
p. 187. — I'arliamentary Paper, No. 405, 1881, 
“Trade with France from 1861 to 1879.”—“R. 
Giffen's Reports upon changes in the prices of 
Imports and Exports,” 1879, et seq.'] s. b. 

DECREASING RETURNS. See Diminish¬ 
ing Returns. ' 

DECREE OF REGISTRATION (Scot.) A 
Scotch contract usually contains a clause of 
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registration for preservation and 
this may be followed by registra- 
> court books, and an extract of the 
deed from the court books is equivalent to 
an extracted judgment of the court, not in 
forOy but enabling summary execution to be 
obtained, unless an action of suspension be 
raised to challenge the validity of the deed 


registered. A. d. 

DEDUCTIVE METHOD. By the deductive 
method is meant a method of reasoning which 
begins by investigating the principal forces 
determining a given class of phenomena, and 
the general laws in accordance with which 
these forces operate, and then goes on to trace 
the consequences which ensue from their action 
aud interaction under specified conditions. It 
proceeds, therefore, from the more general to 
the less general. The conclusions reached may 
indeed possess a high degree of generality 
considered in their relation to actual concrete 
facts ; but they aro particular, relatively to the 
very wide generalisations which constitute the 
premisses. 

Recourse is had to the deductive method in 
cases where the method of direct induction is 
rendered specially fallible by reason of the 
great complexity of the phenomena under in¬ 
vestigation. There are, therefore, prima facie 
grounds for availing ourselves of its aid, if 
possible, in the social sciences; since, as Mill 
observes, “of all effects, none depend on so 
great a complication of causes as social phe¬ 
nomena ” (Logic, bk. vi. ch. 7, § 1). If we 
can effect a mental isolation of the principal 
forces in operation, then the problems to bo 
solved will bo simplified, and it may be possible 
to deal separately with their different aspects. 
The deductive method must not, however, be 
identified with pure deduction. In its complete 
form it is found to consist of three steps. 
There is, first, the selection of premisses; 
secondly, tho deduction of consequences ; and 
thirdly, tho verification of consequences by 
comparison with what is observed actually to 
occur. Tho final step has for its pbject not 
merely to test the accuracy of the deductive 
reasoning in itself, but also to determine the 
relevancy of the premisses to the actual pheno¬ 
mena upon which the reasoning is intended 
to throw light. 

It is at once clear that if the deductive 
method is to be of practical utility in any science, 
it must start from a basis of observation. 
Thus in political economy its premisses must 
not be chosen arbitrarily, but must correspond 
broadly with the general characteristics actually 
displayed by men in their economic dealings 
with one another, and with the circumstances 
in which they are placed. Iho premisses 
are, therefore, partly psychological, and partly 
obtained by an investigation of the physical 
and social environment in which men s economic 


activities are exercised. It is n 
however, that the propositions 
regard to men’s motives or their material and 
social surroundings should be true universally 
or without qualification. To attempt any 
exact correspondence with what has been called 
the “full empirical actuality” would be to 
sacrifice generality, and to involve ourselves 
afresh in those complexities of actual economic 
life from which it is the special object of the 
deductive method temporarily to escape. The 
requirements are, first, that the motives taken 
into account shall be exceptionally powerful in 
the economic sphere, and so far uniform in their 
operation that the kind of conduct deduced from 
them may correspond with what actually happens 
in the great majority of cases ; and, secondly, 
that the circumstances under which the motives 
are supposed to operate shall be of a repre¬ 
sentative character, either as regards economic 
life in general, or, at any rate, as regards a 
special aspect of it over a given range. 

It follows that the deductive method involves 
a process of abstraction. A condition of affairs 
is assumed in which the operation of “ disturb¬ 
ing causes ”—such as never fail to be present in 
actual experience—is eliminated. The extent 
of the abstraction admits of all degrees, and 
what are to be regarded as “ disturbing causes ” 
will vary in different instances. In the most 
abstract reasonings of economics, attention is 
limited to general principles which are entirely, 
or almost entirely, independent of social in¬ 
stitutions and economic habits, as, for example, 
the law of diminishing utility—namely, that 
the additional satisfaction which a person derives 
from an additional increment of any commodity 
diminishes as the stock of the commodity already 
in his possession increases. In other ca&es ac¬ 
count may be taken of quite special conditions, 
such as a monopoly conferred by government, 
or temporarily established by effective combina¬ 
tion. The abstraction frequently takes the 
form of assuming a stationary condition ol 
affairs, in which the natural progress of econ¬ 
omic life, with its multiplicity of changes and 
infinitely complex interactions, is supposed to 
be in certain respects arrested, so that some 
particular agency may have free play to work 
out its own proper effects unimpeded and under 
known conditions. In order to express this 
assumption, deductive political economy is some¬ 
times said to study society statically, whereas 
actual society is dynamic. The analogy implied 
in the U3e of these terms is suggestive ; but it 
must not be pushed too far. 

Attempts have sometimes been made defini • 
tively to enumerate the premisses of deductive 
political economy ; and there are no doubt a 
few premisses—such as the law of diminishing 
utility, already referred to, and the hypothesis 
of free and effective competition—which occupy 
a central position in economic theory. Any 
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enumeration is, however, impossible ; 
^M/order to suit fresh cases, old premisses 
any time be modified and new ones 
introduced. And it is important not to lose 
sight of the fact that in having recourse to the 
deductive method the economist is not rigidly 
tied down and limited in his choice of assump¬ 
tions. Even Cairn es, who formulates somewhat 
narrowly what he regards as the ultimate and 
fundamental principles of economic reasoning, 
also recognises subordinate causes influencing 
human conduct in the pursuit of wealth, which 
may at a later stage be incorporated amongst 
the premisses of the science. 

When recourse is had to the deductive method, 
the application of conclusions to actual economic 
phenomena is of course dependent upon the 
realisation of the conditions assumed in the 
premisses. The conclusions, moreover, are al¬ 
most always subject to the proviso that the 
causes specially under consideration shall be 
allowed to work out their effects undisturbed ; 
and they must accordingly be regarded, not as 
positive predictions of what will be found to 
occur in every individual instance, but as state¬ 
ments of tendencies which are not unlikely to 
require a wide range of experience and the lapse 
of a considerable interval of time in order that 
their operation may be clearly manifested. For 
these reasons deductive political economy is said 
to be a hypothetical science ; but this must not 
be considered to imply unreality or want of 
correspondence with the actual order of economic 
phenomena. For so long as the premisses are 
not chosen arbitrarily, but take account of the 
most uniform and powerful of the forces in 
operation, the conclusions reached will be of 
fundamental importance from the practical, no 
less than from the scientific, point of view. 
The description “hypothetical” should, there¬ 
fore, not be applied to political economy with 
any disparaging implication. In the same sense 
in which it is applicable to political economy, 
it is also applicable to such sciences as mechanics 
and astronomy. 

In order to avoid misunderstanding and error 
in the use of the deductive method, it is neces¬ 
sary that the assumptions which constitute the 
basis of the argument should be clearly enunci¬ 
ated ; and, further, that the conclusions reached 
should not be applied to any given state of 
society without a special investigation of the 
relevancy of the assumptions to the actual con¬ 
dition of affairs. It has been already pointed 
out that deductive political economy obtains its 
ultimate premisses from observation. But it 
follows from what has just been said that this 
is not the only function fulfilled by observation 
in the employment of the deductive method. 
Observation also determines the limits within 
which given assumptions are approximately 
realised, and indicates the kind of allowance 
that should be made for the effects of “disturb¬ 



ing causes.” It, moreover, shows 
directions premisses must be modified j 
that they may be adapted to special economio 
conditions ; and, finally, it serves to illustrate, 
test, and confirm the inferences that have been 
deductively obtained. In the process of verifi¬ 
cation, however, it is always necessary to bear 
in mind the special character of these inferences. 
In so far as they relate only to what will happen 
in the long run, time must be allowed for effects 
fairly to manifest themselves ; and in any case 
it must be remembered that a general tendency 
cannot be either established or refuted by an 
individual instance. 

In the application of the deductive method 
to economic problems many recent economists 
have availed themselves of the aid afforded by 
diagrams and mathematical symbols; and it 
may be observed in passing that when this is 
the case the precautions essential to the right 
use of the method are less likely to be over¬ 
looked. For the employment of mathematical 
methods necessitates a full analysis and clear 
statement of the premisses upon which the 
reasoning is based ; and no one is likely to 
imagine that the results reached can bo applied 
offhand to the solution of practical problems. 
(See Diagrams ; Graphical Method ; Mathe¬ 
matical Method.) 

The deductive method has been the tradi¬ 
tional method of English economics, and the 
part which it plays in building up economic 
doctrines has been specially emphasised by Mill 
in his Unsettled Questions of Political Economy 
and in his Logic, and by Cairnes in his Logical 
Method of Political Economy. Upon this point 
Jevons also expresses his agreement with them. 
“ I think,” he says, “that John Stuart Mill is 
substantially correct in considering our science 
to be a case of what he calls the physical or 
concrete deductive method ; he considers that 
we may start from some obvious psychological 
law as, for instance, that a greater gain is pre¬ 
ferred to a smaller one, and we may then reason 
downwards, and predict the phenomena which 
will be produced in society by such a law. The 
causes in action in any community are, indeed, 
so complicated that we shall seldom be able to 
discover the undisturbed effects of any one law, 
but, so far as we can analyse the statistical 
phenomena observed, we obtain a verification 
of our reasoning. This view of the matter is 
almost identical with that adopted by the late 
Professor Cairnes” ( Theory of Political Economy, 
1879, p. 18). 

In opposition to this view, writers belonging 
to the more advanced wing of the “historical 
school,”—for example, Knies and Schmoller in 
Germany, and Cliffe Leslie and Ingram in 
England,—either reject altogether the use of the 
deductive method in economics, or hold that 
the part which it has to play is unimportant 
and soon exhausted. Thus amongst the pre- 
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ors of economists, Professor Ingram 
that of exaggerating immensely the 
deduction in their investigations.” 
“We can,” he allows, “sometimes follow the 
method which Mill calls the d, priori deductive, 
that is, we can, from what we know of the 
nature of man and the laws of the external 
world, see beforehand what social phenomena 
will result from their joint action ; but though 
the economists of the so-called orthodox school 
recognise no other method, we cannot really 
proceed far in this way, which is available only 
in simple cases.” Hence it is argued that 
“the & priori deductive method should be 
changed for the historical ” (Statistical Journal , 
1878, pp. 617-626). Similarly, ClifTe Leslie 
lays it down that “the abstract and a priori 
method yields no explanation of the laws de¬ 
termining either the nature, the amount, or the 
distribution of wealth.” “ On the other hand,” 
he says, “the philosophical method must be 
historical, and must trace the connection be¬ 
tween the economical and the other phases of 
national history” (Essays, 1888, p. 189). 

It would occupy too much space to attempt 
here a discussion of the various arguments by 
which the assailants of the deductive method 
attempt to make good their position. It may, 
however, be observed that the problems which 
they have mainly in view are apt to be different 
from those which the deductive economists have 
mainly in view. They are, for example, not 
un frequently thinking of historical or semi- 
historical problems, which no one would seri¬ 
ously maintain to be capable of a deductive 
solution,—as, for example, the changes in kind 
which wealth undergoes in different states of 
society. For further illustrations of this point 
reference may be made to ClifTe Leslie’s essay On 
the Philosophical Method of Political Economy. 

Critics of the deductive method are, more¬ 
over, apt to misinterpret the nature of the con¬ 
clusions to which alone it professes to lead. 
“The deductive economist’s theory of profits 
and prices,” says ClifTe Leslie, “will be found 
to claim to be true, under all circumstances, in 
the case of every individual in trade and of 
every particular article, and to foretell the 
exact rates at which goods will be sold. His 
theory of taxation is an application of his theory 
of profits and prices ; and it proceeds on the 
assumption that prices will actually conform to 
the cost of production, so nicely in every parti¬ 
cular case, that every special tax on any com¬ 
modity will be recovered by the producer from 
tho consumer, with a profit on the advance ” 
(Essays, p. 229). It is certain that no authori¬ 
tative writer of the deductive school has ever 
intended to lay down such doctrines as these, 
The doctrine, for example, that taxes on com¬ 
modities are, under ordinary conditions, paid 
by consumers, relates solely to what will happen 
in the long iuu. and writers like Mill and 



Cairnes have never for a moment imagined 
every individual instance will afford a verifica¬ 
tion of it. Cairnes is very emphatic upon this 
point. Keferring to the doctrine of cost of pro¬ 
duction, he says—“ Is it meant that freely- 
produced commodities invariably and without 
exception exchange for one another in propor¬ 
tion to their respective costs of production * 

If this is what the doctrine means, the assertion 
is clearly untrue. In what sense, then, is tho 
statement true, that cost of production regulates 
the value of freely-produced commodities ? The 
answer is, it is true hypothetically—in the 
absence of disturbing causes ; or, to express the 
same thing in a different form, the doctrine 
expresses not a matter of fact, but a tendency ” 
(Logical Method , pp. 93-4). 

Both friends and foes of the use of deduction 
in economic inquiries have too often implied 
that the use of one method excludes the use of 
other methods. But this is far from being the 
case. In political economy the inductive and 
deductive methods are of varying relative im¬ 
portance in different departments of inquiry. 
But in every department the value of either is 
increased in so far as it can be supplemented 
by the valid employment of the other. In¬ 
creased accuracy and abundance of observations 
and improved opportunities for making valid 
inductions will never render deduction superflu¬ 
ous, but will, on the other hand, provide it 
with a broader and better established basis, 
extending the range of its applicability, leading 
to its further developments, and increasing the 
practical utility of its conclusions. The object 
of the present article is to explain the nature 
of the deductive method, and for a detailed 
consideration of other methods reference must 
be made to Historical Method, Inductive 
Method, etc. But whatever method may be 
immediately under consideration, it is most 
important to point out that the recognition of 
its utility does not imply the denial of the 
utility of other methods in their proper place 
and under proper conditions. 

It will constantly be found that economists 
are less narrow in their actual method of setting 
about the solution of economic problems than 
they are in what they write about method. 
Mill, for example, while sometimes speaking of 
the inductive method as if it w T ere altogether 
inefficacious in economics, himself gives a typical 
example of its use in the discussion of the 
economic aspects of peasant proprietorship, 
which occupies so prominent a place in his 
political economy. ClifTe Leslie, on_ the other 
hand, continually has recourse in his own 
economic reasonings to that deductivo method 
which he elsewhere so vehemently attacks. 
Some stinking instances of this will be found 
cited in an article on “ Economic Method ” by 
Professor Sidgwick in the Fortnightly Peview 
for February 1879. 
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hod in political economy will be less 
prominent than it has been in the past. A 
compromise is being effected, and economists 
are coming to substantial agreement. Thus, 
writers who carry on the tradition of the so- 
called classical school fully recognise that 
induction as well as deduction has an important 
part to play in the building up of economic 
doctrines. Professor Marshall, for example, 
writes—“ Induction and deduction go hand in 
hand. The progress of economic reasoning 
depends on the study of economic facts, and, 
on the other hand, that study itself requires 
to be guided and directed by the scientific 
knowledge which is the outcome and abstract 
of a previous study of facts. Every new study 
of facts adds to our knowledge of the action 
of economic causes, it enables us to form a 
better judgment as to the effects which any 
cause is likely to produce, whether acting 
singly or in combination with others ; and it 
puts us in a better position to detect the 
hidden causes of results which come under our 
notice. But the study, to be serviceable, must 
be careful and thorough, and must bo so 
arranged as to isolate the action first of one 
cause and then of another, and make a careful 
examination of each ” (. Principles of Economics , 
1891, p. 88). On the other hand, economists 
whose natural sympathies tend in the direction 
of the historical school are emphatic in their 
statements that the deductive method is very 
far indeed from being superseded. “ These, 
then,” says Professor Wagner, “are the two 
methods: on the one hand, deduction from 
psychological motives — first and foremost, 
deduction from the motive of individual ad¬ 
vantage, then from other motives; on the 
other hand, induction from history, from 
statistics, and from the less exact and less 
certain, yet indispensable, process of common 
observation and experience. With both methods 
we are to approach the various problems of 
political economy, and to solve them so far 
as we can. Which method is most to be used 
depends on the nature of the particular 
problems; but it depends also on the turn of 
mind, very likely on the accident of training 
and education, of the individual investigator” 
(Quarterly Journal of Economics , October 
1886, p. i24). Professor Cohn, again, expresses 
very clearly the view that deduction and in¬ 
duction are to be regarded as supplementary, 
not as antagonistic, methods. “Our general 
consideration of the nature of induction,” he 
remarks, “has taught us that this method by 
itself alone, without deduction, is blind. Any 
historical or statistical collection of facts can 
have a meaning, only when it is made from a 
point of view suitable to the subject which is to 
be considered. This material, collected from a 


by being brought uuder the light of a previously- 
prepared hypothesis. The hypothesis is tested 
by this new material with regard to its re¬ 
liability, while in its turn it throws new light 
upon the material. Thus a tentative advance 
from the most uncertain suppositions to ever 
more firmly established assumptions, is brought 
about by progressive observations ” (System dcr 
Nationalokonomie , vol. i. p. 33). 

[On the subject of the present article, see also 
Analytical Method, A Priori Reasoning, etc. 
Some discussion of the deductive method and of 
economic method in general will be found in most 
systematic works on political economy. Special 
reference may, however, be made to the following : 
Bagehot, Economic Studies , essays i. and ii.—Block, 
Les Progris de la Science Economique, Introduc¬ 
tion.—Bohm-Bawerk, “ Historical versus Deductive 
Political Economy ” (Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science , October 
1890). —Cairnes, Character and Logical Method oj 
Political Economy .—Cherbuliez, Precis de la 
Science Economique, Introduction.—Cohn, System 
der Nationalokonomie } Introduction.—Cossa, Guide 
to the Study of Political Economy— Cunningham, 
The Use and Abuse of Money, ch. i.—Dunbar, “The 
Reaction in Political Economy” {Quarterly Journal 
of Economics , October 1886).— Ingram, History 
of Political Economy, and Address as President 
of Section F of the British Association, 1878. — 
Jevons, Theory of Political Economy, ch. i.— 
Keynes, Scope and Method of Political Economy .— 
Cliffe Leslie, Essays in Political Economy , especi¬ 
ally essays xiv. to xvii.—Lunt, Present Condition 
of Economic Science.— Marshall, Present Position 
of Economics , and Principles of Economics , bk. i. 
ch. vi. — Menger, Die Methode der PolitiscJien 
Oekonojnie .—Mill, Unsettled Questions of Political 
Economy , essay v., and Logic , bk. vi. ch. ix.— 
Roscher, Principles of Political Economy, Intro¬ 
duction.—Sax, Das Wescn und die Aufgaben der 
Nationalokonomie .—Von Scheel, “Die Politischo 
Oekonomie als Wissenschaft ” (in Schonherg’s 
Handbuch der PolitiscJien OeJconomie ).—Schm oiler 
Zur Litteraturgeschichte der Staats - und Sozial- 
vjissc'schaften. — Science Economic Discussion 
(essays by H. C. Adams, R. T. Ely, etc.)— 
Sidgwick, Principles of Political Economy, Intro¬ 
duction, ch. iii., and Scope and Method of Eco¬ 
nomic Science .— Senior, Political Economy.— 
Wagner, “Present State of Political Economy” 
[Quarterly Journal of Economics , October 18S6). ] 

j. N. K. 

DEED (Scot.) Any formal written instru¬ 
ment, properly authenticated, stating the 
terms of any agreement, contract, or obliga¬ 
tion, which must he definite, possible, and 
lawfuL It may be unilateral or bilateral, etc. ; 
it may be gratuitous, for no consideration is 
necessary ; and “sealing” is entirely in desue¬ 
tude, though anciently necessary in matters 
above £100 Scots (£8 : 6 : 8), and only dis¬ 
pensed with by statute 1584 in the case of 
deeds which were also to be registered, a. d. 
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/OF ARRANGEMENT. A deed of 
(under the 50 & 51 Yict. c. 57) 
nstrument in writing “made by, for, or 
in respect of, the affairs of a debtor for the 
benefit of his creditors generally (otherwise 
than in pursuance of the law for the time 
being in force relating to bankruptcy).” 

The definition of a deed of arrangement given 
by the act is very wide. It includes (1) an 
assignment of property (to one or more trustees 
for realisation and distribution among creditors); 
(2) a deed or agreement for a composition ; (3) 
and (whore creditors obtain any control over 
a debtor’s property or business, a deed of 
• inspectorship or other instrument entered into 
for the purpose of carrying on or winding up a 
business ; (4) a letter of license given by credi¬ 
tors authorising a debtor, or by a debtor 
authorising some one else, to manage or dispose 
of his business with a view to the payment of 
his debts. The essential feature of the deed in 
each case is that it must be for the benefit of 
the debtor's creditors generally, and of the act 
that such deeds must be registered and open 
to public inspection. The object of the act, 
therefore, is not to sanction deeds of arrange¬ 
ment which would otherwise be illegal, or to 
interfere with or control the administration 
ander such deeds, but simply to secure due 
publicity. Prior to 1887 such deeds were 
simple agreements governed by common law 
and not by special statute. By the above- 
mentioned act, which came into operation on 
the 1st of January 1888, deeds of arrangement 
eeamc subject to certain statutory conditions, 
the absence of which renders them absolutely 
^oid. 1 he act does not otherwise affect their 
status, or give any validity to them which they 
would not otherwise possess. They are not 
required to be in any particular form, and 
remain voluntary agreements binding only on 
such persons as accede to them, and enforceable 
only in accordance v r ith the provisions which 
they contain. In this respect they are essen¬ 
tially different from the deeds of arrangement 
and schemes of arrangement which have been 
legalised under former bankruptcy acts, and 
mere particularly under the acts of 1849, 1861, 
and 1869. The latter enjoyed certain special 
privileges, and were binding upon all the credi¬ 
tors of a debtor when adopted by a certain 
majority in the manner prescribed by law. 
they also differ in the same manner from the 
“schemes of arrangement” under the Bank- 
ruptcy Acts of 1883 and 1890. which when 
assented to by a certain majority become bind¬ 
ing on dissenting creditors, subject to approval 
by the court after an investigation into the 
debtor’s conduct (see Bankruptcy). 

The chief condition imposed upon the validity 
of deeds of arrangement by the act of 1887 is 
that they shall be stamped and registered in 
the bills of sale department of the central office 



of the supreme court if in England, or \ 
bills of sale office of the high court of justice^ 
in Ireland, within seven clear days after their 
first execution either by the debtor or by any 
creditor. Registration is effected by filing 
with the registrar copies of the deed accom¬ 
panied by affidavits verifying the same and 
containing an estimate of the amount of pro¬ 
perty and liabilities included thereunder, the 
total amount of composition (if any), and the 
names and addresses of the debtor and his 
creditors. The leading particulars of the deed 
are then entered in a register, and this register 
together with the deed itself is open to inspec¬ 
tion by any person, whether he be a creditor or 
not, on payment of the prescribed fee of 2s. 6d. 
While all deeds are thus registered in the central 
office in London, separate registers are kept iu 
the county court of the district in which the 
debtor’s place of business or residence is situ¬ 
ated, when such place of business or residence 
is outside the London bankruptcy district. In 
these cases the registrar at the central office 
transmits a copy of the deed to the registrar of 
the county court, who is required to file and to 
permit inspection of the same in the like manner 
and on the like terms as in the case of the 
central register. 

The publicity secured by the act has un¬ 
doubtedly been of great benefit to the trading 
community. Prior to its passing, an insolvent 
trader, if he could induce all his creditors to 
assent, was often in a position to effect a secret 
arrangement of his atfairs, which left him for 
some months and even years full liberty to trade 
and incur fresh obligations while he was still 
under the. burden of old ones which remained 
undischarged, and which were ultimately paid 
or compounded for out of the proceeds of assets 
subsequently acquired on credit. Such arrange¬ 
ments were often disastrous to the new creditors 
who, when their debtor finally passed into the 
bankruptcy court, had the mortification of find¬ 
ing that the goods which they had thus parted 
with to an apparently solvent trader had simply 
been used for tho purpose of l aying off old 
liabilities under a secret arrangement with tho 
old creditors. This practice is now rendered 
more difficult owing to the necessity which the 
Deeds of Arrangement Act imposes of register¬ 
ing such deeds, and the facilities which it 
provides for inspection. The publicity thus 
given is readily utilised through the medium 
of trade societies for the benefit of the trading 
community. 

An indirect benefit arises from the informa¬ 
tion afforded with respect to the condition of 
trade throughout the country, and the total 
amount of national losses by insolvency. Prior 
to 1888 no means existed for estimating 
the amount of these losses except in regard 
to cases administered under tho Bankruptcy 
Act, although it was known by traders that 
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..arable number of such arrangements 
J -took place, especially in certain trades 
_ _j the grocery, drapery, etc. The follow¬ 
ing statistics relating to the number and scope 
of the deeds of arrangement registered under 
the act of 1887 during three recent years are 
taken from the annual report of the inspector- 
general in bankruptcy for the year ending 1912. 


Tear. 

Number 
of Cases. 

Liabilities. 

Assets. 

Estimated 
Loss to 
Creditors. 




£ 

£ 

£ 


1900 

3354 

4,263,610 

2,480,913 

2,771,462 


1907 

3488 

5,214,504 

3,100,784 

3,354,034 


1912 

2770 

3,139,900 

1,654,553 

2,147,258 



Though these figures are not so large as the 
corresponding figures under the Bankruptcy 
Act, they show the considerable extent and 
important character of the insolvency annually 
dealt with under this head. 

A deed of arrangement is only binding 
upon the creditors who assent to it, and if it 
comprises an assignment of a debtor’s property 
to a trustee for the benefit of his creditors 
generally, it is an act of bankruptcy. Any 
creditor who does not accede to it can there¬ 
fore proceed against the debtor by ordinary 
process, and may, if he establishes a debt of 
uj wards of £50, present a bankruptcy petition 
against him ; and if an order of adjudication 
is made in pursuance of a petition presented 
within three months after the date of the deed, 
the latter may be set aside and become void at 
the instance of the trustee in the bankruptcy. 
Any person who has dealt with the estate 
included in the deed, whether as trustee or 
otherwise, thereupon becomes personally liable 
as a trespasser for any loss sustained by his 
intervention. After this period of three months 
the deed cannot be challenged under the Bank¬ 
ruptcy Act, although it is still liable to be set 
aside, under the statute of Elizabeth (13 Eliz. 
c. 5), if it can be established that it was entered 
into for the purpose of defrauding creditors. 
Although therefore no creditor is bound by the 
deed unless he assents to it, he practically 
loses his remedy as against the debtor’s property, 
unless he can prove fraud, or unless he takes 
steps to preserve his rights by a bankruptcy 
petition within three months from the date of 
the deed ; and although he can after that 
period make the debtor bankrupt, he is not 
likely to derive much satisfaction from that 
course, ns the debtor will probably obtain his 
discharge subject to a period of suspension, 
while tlie creditor may lose any dividend 
which lie might have received under the deed 
of arrangement. 

There are several important differences be¬ 
twixt a liquidation under a deed of arrange¬ 
ment, and one under the Bankruptcy Act. 
The following are the most important. 



1. Under the Bankruptcy Act every < 
must undergo a public examination in cO 
Under a deed of arrangement no examination 
takes place, either in court or otherwise, except 
such as individual creditors choose privately to 
institute, and the debtor chooses to submit to, 
prior to the execution of the deed. 

2. The release of the debtor from his obliga¬ 
tions is subject under the Bankruptcy Act to 
certain statutory limitations, and to the ap¬ 
proval of the court. Under a deed of arrange¬ 
ment the release is generally the main con¬ 
sideration received by the debtor for executing 
the deed, and is effected either by the instrument 
itself or in such method as the latter may pre¬ 
scribe. A release, however, is not necessarily an 
essential feature of the deed; in fact the deed is 
sometimes entered into merely for the purpose of 
giving the debtor time to pay his debts in full. 

3. The trustee in bankruptcy can set aside 
various preferences given by the debtor within 
certain periods prior to the date of the bank¬ 
ruptcy petition which would not be capable of 
being impeached as fraudulent at common law. 
Under a deed of arrangement the trustee has 
no such power. 

4. In bankruptcy, a trustee’s accounts are 
subject to regular audit by the board of trade ; 
under a deed of arrangement there is no audit 
except such as may be provided by the terms of 
the deed. 

5. A trustee in bankruptcy is not only bound 
to file detailed copies of his accounts in court 
and with the board of trade, but to send a 
summary of his receipts and payments to every 
creditor. Under a deed of arrangement the 
trustee is under no obligation to send any 
account to creditors (unless specially provided 
for by the deed). By § 25 of the Bankruptcy 
Act of 1890, however, trustees under deeds are 
now required to send copies of their accounts 
annually to the board of trade, where they 
can be inspected by any creditor on payment 
of a fee of one shilling. 

While it is obvious that deeds of arrangement 
thus la^k many of the safeguards provided in 
the interests of the creditors and of the public 
in the case of bankruptcy proceedings, it is 
sometimes easier under them to carry on the 
business of a debtor who has become involved 
in temporary difficulties with a view to payment 
of a composition, than would be practicable 
under the latter. The result may thus bo more 
beneficial both for the debtor and for his 
creditors. 

(In the year 1890 the inspector - general in 
bankruptcy wrote in his report for that year: 

“ To give any majority of creditors the power to 
condone the offences which the Bankruptcy Act 
condemns and punishes would be to degrade 
commercial morality into a question of barter and 
to undo much of the benefit which the act has 
conferred upon honest and prudent trade. What 
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,» be required, therefore, is to give auy 
j creditor the power to bring a deed of 
_ jwnent which affects his interest before the 
court, and to give the court the power when 
satisfied that it has been assented to by a certain 
majority of the [creditors, that no offences under 
the bankruptcy law have been committed, and 
that no judicial investigation is necessary, to 
make the deed binding upon all the creditors. 
With a measure passed on these lines safeguard¬ 
ing on the one hand the interests which the 
bankruptcy law was designed to protect, and 
providing on the other against obstructive tactics 
on the part of an unreasonable minority, it might 
be fairly hoped that the controversy between the 
advocates of private arrangements on the one hand 
and bankruptcy on the other would be closed, 
and that the two systems might be regarded as 
forming together a complete code of bankruptcy 
procedure.”) s# 

Ihe Bankruptcy Act 1913, which came into 
force April 1, 1914, has improved the law with 
regard to Deeds of Arrangement in so far as it 
more certainly ensures that the trustee is an 
honest man, and that the deed has the assent 
of the majority of creditors. It prohibits 
general assignments of book debts unless'they 
are registered in the same way as Bills of Sale, 
and further makes failure to keep proper books 
aftei any deed of arrangement has been effected, 
m the event of subsequent bankruptcy, a 
punishable offence. Under a provision of this 
act the trustee has to give security for the 
due performance of his duties unless exonerated 

by a sp eci al resolution of the creditors passed 
for the purpose. 1 

,„^ EEr i P0EIj : A deed executed by one 
pa, ty only. It is so called because the top of 
the parchment was “polled" or shaved quite 
even instead of being “indented.” 

[Stephen’s Commentaries on the Laws of England, 

D *‘ n * P*- »• ch - xvi.] J.E.C.M. 

DEFALCATION. The term defalcation is 
commonly used to describe the action of a clerk 
or servant who wrongfully appropriates to his 
own uso money which lie has received on account 
° ins employer. A defalcation in this sense, 
although morally equivalent to theft, differs 
rom theft in the circumstance that the money 
lia f. “ e * er c °™ into the possession of the person 
entitled to it, and so has not been taken out 
ot Ins possession by the offender. Defalcation is, 
lowever, a popular rather than a legal term, and 
is often used with no very definite signification, 
jhe legal equivalent of defalcation, as above 
described, is Embezzlement ( q.v .) f. c. m. 

DEFENCE. Name of a pleading in au 
action by which the defendant replies to the 
plaintiff’s claim as set out on the indorsement 
on the writ or in the statement of claim. It 
must, like every other pleading, “contain only 
a statement in a summary form of the material 
facts” on which the defendant relies. If it 
has been settled by counsel it must be signed 
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by him, and if it contains more than 720 
it must be printed. The defence may consist 
(1) in a denial of the- facts alleged by the 
plaintiff; (2) in a denial of the legal conclusions 
drawn by the plaintiff from the facts stated by 
him ; (3) in an admission of the facts stated by 
the plaintiff coupled with an allegation of other 
facts which take away the plaintiffs right (c.g. 
a contract is admitted, hut it is alleged that it 
was obtained by fraud, or that it has been 
performed before action brought, or that the 
plaintiff has released his right). Allegations 
of fact in the statement of claim, if not denied 
specifically, or stated to be not admitted, are 
taken to be admitted by the defendant (except 
in the case of an infant or lunatic defendant). 

DEFENCE, Copt of. The feudal system 
distributed property and influence in proportion 
to the obligation to take part in defence. Its 
armies were essentially militias. The growth 
of monarchy, with the tendency to identify the 
state with the personal ruler, threw the cost of 
defence mainly on the revenues of the sovereign, 
obtained by taxes in lieu of the feudal dues. 
War came to be regarded as the personal affair 
of the king, and the efforts made in war were 
limited by the size of the standing army which 
he was able to maintain. In this period. the 
art of war became a distinct profession or trade, 
and the superiority of a standing army over a 
militia was soon recognised, nowhere more 
clearly than in the Wealth of Nations , where 
the two were well distinguished. “The prac¬ 
tice of military exercises,” wrote Adam Smith, 
“is the sole or principal occupation of the 
soldiers of a standing army, and the mainten¬ 
ance or pay which the state affords them is the 
principal and ordinary fund of their subsistence. 
The practice of military exercises is only the 
occasional occupation of the soldiers of a 
militia, and they derive the principal and or¬ 
dinary fund of their subsistence from some other 
occupation.” Adam Smith, however, clearly 
perceived that “a militia which has served for 
several successive campaigns in the field becomes 
in eveiy respect a standing army. ” The French 
revolution identifying the nation with the 
sovereign, brought the whole nation into arms. 
The force thus developed, though at first a mere 
militia, fulfilled Adam Smith’s prediction and 
easily crushed the comparatively small armies 
maintained by the neighbouring monarchies, 
and compelled them, too, to recognise that 
defence is the business not merely of the 
sovereign but of the nation. This view has 
been revived by more recent events, and at the 
present day defence is conducted as far os 
possible by the employment of the whole of the 
national resources* 

The loss of productive energy and of capital 
caused by war far exceeds the pecuniary expen¬ 
diture of the belligerents. It includes also 
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f destruction on a great scale, the inter- 
611 of trade, the cessation of industry, the 
loss by death, or disablement from wounds or 
disease, of a great number of workers. The 
economic losses are usually great in proportion 
to the duration of the ^var ; they are also as a 
rule greater on the defeated side. Accordingly, 
in order to avoid defeat, to shorten the duration 
of a possible war, and to render attack improb¬ 
able except for grave motives, preparations 
are made during peace, which are amongst the 
principal objects of government expenditure. 

The modern continental system combines the 
advantage of a militia— the soldier’s sustenance 
not being a lifelong burden to the state—with 
that of a standing army, which consists in 
superior professional skill. The leaders and 
instructors (officers) and their assistants (non¬ 
commissioned officers) are professional soldiers, 
at all times paid and maintained by the state. 
The rank and file are ordinary citizens, com¬ 
pelled to devote to the exclusive practice of 
military exercises the minimum time within 
which skill in arms and perfect discipline can 
be acquired: This period varies in the con¬ 
tinental practice between two and three years, 
with an exception in some cases in favour of 
well-educated recruits, who serve one year only. 
The object is to make a capable soldier of every 
healthy adult male. But no state has yet been 
willing to incur the expense of training the 
whole of the men born in any one year—the 
“annual contingent” — for the full period. 
Complete or partial exemption is therefore 
granted, usually to those whose productive 
services have a special value. The performance 
of military service is held to rest on a primary 
obligation and not on contract, so that the 
trifling money allowance made to the private 
soldier is not properly described as pay. This 
organisation produces for defence an army com¬ 
prising the majority of able-bodied men between 
the ages of twenty and forty, but it maintains 
in time of peace only a fraction of this great 
number at the public cost. 

In Great Britain the obligation to military 
service is in abeyance, and a standing army of 
a modified 18th-contury type is maintained side 
by side with an old militia—the Special Reserve 
—and a new militia—the Territorial Force. The 
standing army is recruited by voluntary enlist¬ 
ment on the basis of contract for pay. The 
contract is for twelve years, of which, since 
recent changes in the system, nine are usually 
spent with the colours ; during the remainder 
pay ie recoived in return for the liability to be 
recalled upon mobilisation. The Special Reserve 
and Territorial Force are also voluntarily re¬ 
cruited ; officers and men receive pay for each 
day served. In both alike the instructors 
(adjutants) and their assistants (non-commis¬ 
sioned officers), assigned to them from the 
regular army, receive continuously the full 
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pay of their respective ranks, 
allowances. 

The relatively great cost of the English peace 
force arises partly from the endeavour to attract 
recruits by the offer of pay— a shilling a day— 
from a more expensive scale of clothing, feeding, 
and living, and from the fact that in England 
wages and salaries are on an average higher 
than in Germany. Moreover, the British army 
keeps garrisons in the West Indies, in the 
Mediterranean, South Africa, Ceylon, the Straits 
Settlements, and China. These garrisons absorb 
about 45,000 men, costing nearly four millions, 
while the receipts from the colonies and Egypt 
amount to only £552.500. Then a whole 
army corps is kept in Ireland. The frequent 
movement of troops thus necessitated causes 
some expense. I 11 Germany the doctrine of 
duty applied to defence enables the scale of 
living and clothing to be kept down to what is 
necessary. The private soldier practically re¬ 
ceives no pay, his 4&d. a day being hardly 
enough to provide food necessary in addition to 
what is supplied by the government. The 
pension list is relieved by the practice of em¬ 
ploying discharged non-commissioned officers in 
the civil services, notably in the state railways 
and the post and telegraph offices. 

A peace army withdrawing from productive 
labour five or six hundred thousand men, in¬ 
volves, of course, a larger loss of productive 
energy than one which keeps unproductive 
only a hundred and seventy thousand men. 
But it may be doubted whether the continental 
system involves any other economic loss differ¬ 
ent in kind from that which accompanies the 
British standing army. The soldier with the 
colours is, while his service lasts, withdrawn 
from production. The economical loss under 
this head depends on the number so withdrawn. 
If the number is small a selection can be mado 
of those who would he inefficent producers. 
If it becomes considerable more efficient pro¬ 
ducers must in any case be taken, whether the 
enlistment is voluntary or tho service a duty. 
The soldier is not merely a non-producer, but 
a consumer. It is evident from the figures 
that ho consumes in proportion to numbers 
much more largely in England than in Franco 
or Germany. In Germany, at least, he is to 
some extent utilised as a producer, clothes and 
shoes being in many cases made by the soldiers, 
and thus the demand on the taxpayer reduced. 
That the soldiers so employed as workmen are 
not paid for their work is perhaps an injustice, 
but hardly a loss to the nation. On the other 
hand it is necessary to give due weight to the 
fact that tho continental system, taking recruits 
at tho age of twenty and dismissing them at 
twenty-two or twenty-three, withdraws them 
from industry before their services have become 
v».*ry valuable, and returns them to it with their 
industrial capacity unimpaired. It is widely 
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that the British soldier, on passing 
^/reserve after seven years of military. 

_— i lost much of his industrial value. But 

the evidence given to Lord Wantage’s Com¬ 
mittee showed that in 1891 the majority of 
the reservists wero in regular employment. 

The German one-ycar “ volunteers” serve at 
their own expense, thereby escaping the rest of 
the two years’ term normal for other recruits, 
lhey are required to give proof of superior 
education. They correspond in attainments and 
amount of personal expenditure with British 
volunteer officers. 

The aggregate annual expenditure of the 
European States upon armies and navies in 
time of peace exceeds at the present time 
1300,000,000, of which a larger proportion 
than at any previous period is devoted to naval 
orces. The expenditure of the principal Euro 
pean Powers is approximately as follows :— 

(Foreign coins converted as £1=20 Marks, 25 Francs 
and Lire, 24 Crowns, 10 Roubles.) 

Great Britain (1912-13) exclusive of India— 

* av y .... £44,365,000 
Avm y .... 2S,071 ,000 

- £72,436,000 


India (1910-11) military services including J 
manna ... b 

Austria Hungary (1909)-1- 
Armv, including extra- 
ordinary expenditure . £10,995,506 
i>avy • • . 2,043,244 

France (1910)— " 

Army 

Navy . * 


£32,913,905 

13,659,826 


19,706,500 


19,638,750 


46,573,731 


German Empire (estimates 1910-111— 

• • • • £35,492,850 

y • 7,902,600 

Italy (estimates 1909-10)— ~~ 43 > 39 h950 

Army ordinary and extra- 

CyoSLr/a,,,! extra'. £12 ' 349 ' 016 
ordinary . . . 6jT8s>441 

Unssia (estimates 1910)— 

Army 
Navy 


19,134,487 


£4S, 071,639 
8,924,743 


Switzerland (estimates 1910)— 56,990,38.. 

Military expenditure . . . 1,619,953 

The following tables give an account of the 
lorces maintained for the above expenditure :— 


battleships . 

Armoured coast d. fenco 
. 

Armoured cruisers . 
Protected cruisers 1st Cl. 

» „ 2ud „ 

TT •• », 3rd „ 

"Protected cruisers 
. 

Torpedo vessels 
Torpedo boat destroyers 
1’orpedo boats. 
Submarines 


Great 

Britain. 

France. 

Russia. | 

Germany. 

& 

3 

03 

1 

05 

23 

15 

41 

12 

34 

17 


8 

2 

7 


10 


41 

22 

6 

12 

io 

15 

13 

IS 

5 

7 



3 

2 

44 

9 

2 

i 

*3 

16 

14 

16 

8 

2 

12 

11 

2 

6 

2 



10 


5 

6 

8 





8 


23 

10 

f> 

] 

5 

2 

*2 

187 

77 

97 

98 

23 

40 

59 

11 6 

240 

63 

82 

96 

80 

69 

74 

79 

33 

<+? 

7 

28 

12 


[Germany had in 1910 eight submarines built; the 

cumber building was not known. ] 


Armies (approximate figures). 





Peace 

Strength. 

Mobilised 

Army. 

Further 

Reserves. 

Great Britain (Jan. 1, 
1910) . 

France (1909) . 
Russia 

Germany (1909) 
Austria Hungary 
(1909) . 

Italy (1909) . 

165,686 

523,000 

1,200,000 

621,162 

3S2,S0S 

288,349 

299,676 

1,220,000 

1,700,000 

1,760,000 

674,000 

600,000 

350,758 

1,200,000 

1,500,000 

? 

? 


The expenditure of the United Kingdom for 
defence according to the estimates for 1910-11 
was:— 

Navy— 

Personnel (numbers borne, 131,000) . £10,703,600 

Materiel and administration . . . 27,077,700 

Non-effective. 2,762,400 

Amounts borne in other than navy 
estimates. 373,358 

Total naval expenditure .... £40,977,258 

(of which contributed by India and ====== 

Colonies, £494,900). 

Army— 

l. Personnel. Regular troops— 

(а) 173,060 regular army £16,496,658 

(б) 133,990 reserve . . 1,366,350 

(c) Labourand educational 

establishments . . 936,737 


Total regular army . £18,799,745 

Special Reserves and Territorial Force— 

(a) 75,013 special reserve, 

formerly militia . £1,938,332 

(5) 274,712 territorial force, 
formerly volunteers 
and yeomanry . . 3,257,803 

(c) 3010 Channel Islands 

militia . . . 28,332 

(d) 2S02 Malta and Ber¬ 

muda militia and 

volunteers . . . 32,738 

£5,247,205 

Total Personnel (662,647) . . . £24,046,950 

II. Stores and supplies . . . 8,953,089 

III. Staff and administration . . . 1,106,061 


Total army estimates .... 
(towards which India, certain colonies, 
and Egypt contribute together 
£1,184,100). 


£29,106,100 


The cost of maintaining armies and navies 
during peace should be compared with the cost 
of war. The following table (after Mr. Edgar 
Crammond in Quarterly Review, Oct. 1910)sliows 
approximately the outlay incurred in the princi¬ 
pal wars of recent times :— 


Date. 

War. 

Cost. | 

1853-1854 

Crimean .... 

£ 

840,000,000 

1859 

Italian .... 

60,000,000 

1864 

Schleswig-Holstein , 

7,000,000 

1861-1865 

American Civil War- 

1860 

Northern States . 
Southern States 

Prussia, Italy, and Austria 

940,000,000 

400,000,000 

06,000,000 

1870-1871 

Franco-German War- 

1899-1902 

French expenditure 
German „ 

South African War— 

640,000,000 

77,600,000 

1904-1905 

British expenditure 
Russo-Japanese War— 
Russian expenditure . 
Japanese „ 

211,000,000 

800,000,000 

203,000,000 

















































DEFERRED PAYMENTS—DEFERRED STOCK 


^placG of “the expense of defence” in 
economy was well considered by Adam 
Smith, who accounted for its progressive in¬ 
crease. In recent times this outlay has often 
been regarded as analogous to the premiums 
paid for insurance. But while an insurance 
company undertakes, in the contingency con¬ 
templated by the policy, to pay a sum by way 
of compensation, there is no similar means of 
repairing the damage done to a nation in war. 
The money spent during peace on armies 
and navies might better be compared to the 
outlay of a municipal corporation for the 
maintenance of a fire brigade, the purpose 
being not to compensate for loss but to prevent 
it. The protection, however, in the case of 
expenditure on armaments is not against war, 
but against defeat and its consequences. 

The most important question concerning 
the cost of defence is, Wherein consists true 
economy ? in other words, Which portion of the 
outlay brings in the largest relative return, 
what are the essential matters on which money 
must be spent during peace, and what prepara¬ 
tions admit of postponement until the moment 
has arrived for the employment of force ? 

The table of the cost of recent wars shows 
that the expenditure in actual war is less in 
the case of a well-prepared than in that of 
an anprepared State. In the American civil 
war both sides were unprepared. For the 
South African war Great Britain was not 
prepared. For the Franco-German war, Ger¬ 
many was and France was not suitably prepared. 

The elements of preparation for. war are, 
first, the planning and directing organism, which 
consists of the organs of command and ot 
administration; secondly, the training organism 
or cadres of the army; thirdly, the personnel of 
the rank and file ; and, lastly, the materiel or the 
implements of war. Of these the first, the organ 
of forethought, costs proportionally little, but 
is the determining factor of the efficacy of the 
whole outlay. Thus the beginning of economy 
is to have first-rate ministries for Army and 
Navy, and within them the best obtainable 
personnel and organisation in the offices that 
deal with strategical and tactical problems. 
Next in importance for ultimate success is the 
quality, produced by training and selection, of 
the cadres, the officers and non-commissioned 
officers who educate the private soldiers, sailors 
and marines. The discipline and technical skill 
of the men are proportionate to the quality of 
the cadres. They increase with the time which 
the men spend in active training until the 
maximum of condition has been reached, after 
which successive increments of time fail to 
produce corresponding increments of discipline 
or skill. The materiel is of much the same 
quality in all modern armies and navies, and its 
cost proportionate to the size of the army or 
1]a vy, the only economy being that produced 




by good judgment in the purchase or man 
ture, i.e. by the’quality of the ministry which 
buys or produces. From tlic consideration of 
these factors it appears that for an army or 
navy of a given size the cost will be lowest 
when the ministry and the cadres are the best 
in quality, and when the time during which the 
common soldier or sailor remains in training is 
not prolonged beyond the moment when further 
practice produces no corresponding addition, to 
quality. In the case of an army this period 
is perhaps two to three years. In the case of 
navies it is probably longer, but the acces¬ 
sible evidence does not enable tlie time to be 
fixed. 

From the point of view of Great Britain 
there is a further question as to the most 
economic method. It concerns the relative 
amount of effort to be given to naval and to 
military preparation respectively. For Great 
Britain beyond doubt the vital matter is to 
obtain victory at sea, which is the function of 
naval force alone. But experience shows that 
naval victory may be facilitated and that its 
effects are enhanced by the co-operation of 
military with naval force. Given a navy of 
such quality and size as to have the probability 
of decisive victory over the hostilo navy, then 
the chance of dictating peace on satisfactoiy 
terms will be increased moro by an efficient 
mobile army able to operate in the enemy s 
territory than by further naval force. 

[See Giffen, “Cost of Frauco - German War, M 
Essays on Finance ,—Bastable, Public Finance, 
bk. i. ch. ii. on “Tlie Cost of Defence.”] s. w. 

DEFERRED PAYMENTS. The phrase 
“standard for deferred payments” is applied 
by Prof. Walker to the function of money 
which Jevons describes in the following passage 
and its context: “Every person making a 
contract by which he will receive something at 
a future day, will prefer to secure the receipt 
of a commodity likely to he as valuable then 
as now. This commodity will usually be the 
current money, and it will thus come to perform 
the function of a Standard of Value ” (Walker, 
Money, p. 10 ; Jevons, Money, p. 14). 

The term “deferred payments,” when mod 
in connection with “tabular standard, (or 
similar phrases), as by Prof. Walker in his 
Money, p. 159, refers specially to ^ those “long- 
enduring debts and transactions,” those “con¬ 
tracts extending over long series of years,” 
which Jevons and others have proposed to 
regulate by a standard more permanent than 
money. 

rjevous’s Money, p. 325 ; Currency and Finance, 
no. 122 297 (sec Index Number, Tabular 

Standard).] f * y * e ‘ 

DEFERRED STOCK. On the stock ex¬ 
change the securities which have been issued by 
a government or corporation take different 
ranks. Thus an English railway company is 
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•it for tlio interest on its debenture 
^noxt, for that on preferred stock, if 
next, for dividend on the ordinary 
stock, and finally for dividend on deferred 
stock should any exist. In America the shares 
of railways usually represent the “deferred” 
interest of the original constructors in the profits 
of the railway ; mortgage bonds, and perhaps 
preference interest, having first to be satisfied 
out of net profits. Most of the American rail¬ 
road shares known to the London stock exchange 
represent nothing more solid than hope deferred 
for a veiy long time, but these are not known 
as what they really are, viz. deferred shares. 
Of late years it has been largely the practice of 
trust companies to issue preferred and deferred 
stocks, the former being entitled to a given rate 
of interest preferentially, while the deferred 
section of the capital takes the residuary profit 
in the shape of a dividend. Deferred stock is 
usually created to meet the demand of specu¬ 
lators who favour a security which is exposed 
to violent fluctuations. If an English railway, 
which has issued deferred stock, be responsible 
for a serious accident, the holders of deferred 
stock, who previously had a chance of a divi¬ 
dend, may see the prospect of dividend entirely 
blotted out for a time. The deferred stock of 
an English railway company is peculiar. It is 
the result of an option given to the holders 
of ordinary stock. For example, holders of 
London, Brighton, and South-Coast Kailway 
ordinary stock have been allowed to divide each 
£200 of ordinary capital into £100 of B or 
preferred stock bearing 6 per cent, if such a 
dividend be earned, and £100 of A or deferred 
stock, which receives the surplus. Thus, when 
a dividend of 7 per cent is announced on 
Brighton Railway ordinary stock, a holder of 
£200 stock gets £14 ; but, if he has divided 
)ais stock, he gets £6 on £100 preferred capital 
and the surplus £8 on £100 deferred capital. 
There are investors who buy only the deferred 
stock, regarding themselves as residuary legatees 
of a fine estate ; others avoid such a stock as 
being too speculative. The division was made 
to meet different tastes and suit different tem¬ 
peraments and deferred railway stock is simply 
the result of that division. A. E. 

DEFICIENCY ADVANCES. Under sect. 12 
of the Exchequer and Audit Departments’ Act, 
1866, the treasury are required at the close of 
each quarter to prepare an account of the in¬ 
come and charge of the consolidated fund, 
including under the latter head the charges for 
the public debt due on the fifth day of the 
succeeding quarter. This account is examined 
by the comptroller and auditor-general, who 
must, if the income of the consolidated fund in 
Greet Britain or in Ireland for the quarter is 
insufficient to defray the charge upon it, cer¬ 
tify the amount of the deficiency to the Bank 
of England or to the Bank of Ireland as the case 



may be, and those Banks are authorised t(J 
advances during the succeeding quarter, on the 
application of the treasury, to an amount not 
exceeding in the aggregate the amount of the 
deficiency so certified. These advances are 
secured on an I.O.U. of the government, and 
are paid off out of accruing revenue as the state 
of the exchequer balance admits. They bear 
interest at a rate agreed upon, for each occasion, 
between the chancellor of the exchequer and 
the Bank, principal and interest being payable 
within the quarter in which the advance is made. 
The formal correspondence between the chan¬ 
cellor and the Bank respecting these advances 
is annually presented to parliament. [See e.g. 
Pari. Paper, No. 48 of 1910.] 

Under sect. 5 of the National Debt (Sinking 
Fund) Act of 1875, the surplus of income above 
expenditure in any year (called the old Sinking 
Fund) may be applied by the National Debt 
Commissioners in paying off deficiency advances. 
(See also Deficiency Bills.) g. h. h. 

DEFICIENCY BILLS. A term used to 
denote the exchequer bills formerly issued for 
the special purpose of being given to the Banks 
of England and Ireland as security for the 
advances required to make good the deficiency 
on the consolidated fund. The issue of these 
bills was regulated by tho Act 57 Geo. Ill, 
c. 48, sects. 6-14, which provided that if upon 
making up the accounts of the income and 
charge of the consolidated fund for each quarter, 
it appeared to the treasury that the produce of 
that fund was not sufficient to defray tho 
charges thereon, it should be lawful for the 
treasury to direct that exchequer bills should 
bo made out for such sum or sums as should 
bo sufficient to make up the deficiency. The 
interest to be borne by the bills was not to 
exceed the rate of “ three pence halfpenny per 
centum per diem ”; the Banks of England aud 
Ireland were empowered to advance moneys on 
the credit of them ; and they were to be placed 
as so much cash in the offices of the tellers of 
the exchequer. The Act above referred to was 
repealed by the Exchequer and Audit Depart¬ 
ments Act, 1866, which substituted for them 
a similar but simpler institution known as 
Deficiency Advances ( q.v .) t. ii. e. 

DEFICIT. In public finance, an excess ol 
expenditure over income, either ( a ) actual or 
(b) estimated. ° Unless, of course, the occurrence 
of a deficit is deliberately contemplated—and 
the practico of making provision annually for the 
requirements of the coming year is opposed to 
such a course—an actual deficit is ordinarily 
due either to the failure of taxation to realise 
as much as was anticipated, or to the necessity 
for meeting extraordinary and unexpected ex¬ 
penditure, as in the case of war and warlike 
preparations. Where a deficit is only estimated, 
it can be, and frequently is, made good by an 
increase of taxation, unless an addition to tli6 
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bt is deliberately sanctioned, or some 
^available asset is appropriated to meet 
the deficiency. Both descriptions of deficit ar 
usually referred to in the budget speeeh of the 
chancellor of the exchequer, and it is essential 
to discriminate between the two in considering 
the finance of an administration. 

The following table shows the estimated and 
actual deficits shown in regard to the finance of 
the United Kingdom since 1842-43. 





Deficits. 


Year. 

of the 
Exchequer. 

Unre vised 
Estimate. 

Revised 

Estimate; 

Actiml. 

1842-43 

Goulburn 

£ 

2,469,000 

£ 

£ 

2,421,776 

3,092,2S5 

1847-48 

Wood 


1848-49 

,, 


2,03i,25G 

269,378 

1S52-53 

Disraeli 

2,125,000 



1854-55 

Gladstone 

2,840.000 

3,543,000 

6,196, SOS 

jlS55-56 

Lewis 

16,560,519 

13,9G1,000 

1S,S95,C00 

22,723,854 

:1856-57 

> i 

9,373,000 

3,254,605 

247,346 

1857-5S 

• »* 

1858-59 

Disraeli 

3,990,000 

.. 


1S59-60 

Gladstone 

4.S07.000 



1860-61 

}} 

9,400,000 

1,286,000 

2,55S,3S5 

1861-62 



2,412,006 

1867-68 

Disraeli 


955,000 

1,636,024 

1868-69 

Hunt 

2,078,000 

278,000 

1,852,000 

2,380,824 

1870-71 

Lowe 



1871-72 


2,7i3,000 


7,000 

1876-77 

Northcote 

774,000 



1877-73 



2,640,197 

1878-79 


4,559,670 

2,945,000 

1,155,676 

2,291,S17 

2,840,69S 

1S79-S0 

Gladstone 


1882-83 

200,000 


1884-85 

Childers 


1,043,000 

1,049,772 

1885 86 


14,932,000 

2,832,000 

2,642,543 

1886-S7 

Harcourt 

543,599 



1889-90 

Goschen 

1,917,000 


169,000 

1S93-94 

Harcourt 

1,574,000 


1894-95 

,, 

4,502,000 

319,000 



1895-90 

„ 



1899-1900 

Hicks 

Beach 

2,640,000 


13,883,000 l 

1900-1901 

>f 

38,814,000 

22,54 i, 000 

53,207,000 1 

1901-2 


55,347,000 

48,S76,000 

24,174,000 

52,524,000 1 

1902-3 ’ 


26,824,000 

82,932,000 1 

1903-4 

Ritchie 

5,415,000 

1904-5 

A. Cham¬ 
berlain 

3,320,000 


.. 

1908-9 

Lloyd- 

George 


714,000 

1900-10 

15,762,000 


26,248,000 2 ; 


J South African war period. 

2 Budget of the year not passed until following y«ar. 

[For earlier years see Northcote, Twenty Years oj 
Financial Policy/, 1862; Buxton, Finance and Politics, 
1888. See also Budget.] t. n. e. 

DEFINITIONS. Whately, in his ninth 
“ Introductory Lecture on Political Economy ” 
(published 1832), observes that in a science in 
which terms already in common use are em¬ 
ployed there is greater danger of neglecting 
questions of definition than in a case where the 
technical terms are quite new to the student, 
and, therefore, obviously demand explanation. 
The need 1 of any general maxims regarding the 
definition of economic terms does not seem to 
have been felt till after the appearance of 
Ricardo's chief work. Adam Smith, who gave 
few ent-and-dried definitions, had generally 
used words in the sense which they bore in 
ordinary language and had endeavoured to 
explain and illustrate this sense. But Ricardo, 


Or 

ige 


sometimes disregarded common usages 
getlier, and attributed entirely new significa¬ 
tions to economic terms. For instance, lie 
defined the rise and fall of wages, rent, and 
profit in such a way that wages and lent 
might “fall” when they had “increased one- 
half” and “ three-fourths ” ( Principles, ch. i. 
§ 7, in Works, p. 31). Such latitude was 
sure to ofiend. Maltlms’s conservative mind 
revolted against it, and in his Pniiciplcs (1820) 
he protested that economists were not at liberty, 
to define their terms just as they pleased (p. 
26). In 1827 lie laid down in his Definition 
in Political Economy some “rules which ought 
to guide political economists in the definition 
and use of their terms.” The object to be kept 
in view, he says, is such a definition and appli¬ 
cation of economic terms “as wifi enable us 
most clearly and conveniently to explain the 
nature and causes of the wealth of nations 
(p. 4). This object will be best attained, he 
thinks, by using terms, whenever it is possible, 
in the sense in which they are used in the 
common conversation of educated persons. 
When it is necessary to make distinctions 
which are not made in common conversation, 
’the previous practice of economists, and especi¬ 
ally of Adam Smith, should be followed, and 
further changes only admitted when it can be 
clearly proved that they would decidedly con¬ 
tribute to the advancement of the science (p. 
5). Cairnes, in his lecture “ Of the place and 
purpose of Definition in Political Economy” 
(Lcct. VI. in Logical Method of Pol. Econ ., 
1857), repeats these rules in substance, but, 
less conservative than Malthus, insists strongly 
on the necessity of gradually improving the 
definitions of economic terms as knowledge of 
the science increases. In a frequently-quoted 
part of his lecture he develops a proposition 
laid down by Malthus (in Principles, p. 25) to 
the elfect that economic distinctions may pro¬ 
perly resemble the distinction between animal 
and vegetable in being founded on differences 
of degree. Sidgwick (Pol. Econ., I. ii. § 1) 
observes that the two questions what is com¬ 
monly meant by a term and what meaning can 
most conveniently be given to it must not be 
confused He also urges powerfully that the 
process of searching for a definition is extremely 
useful altogether apart from the discovery of a 
satisfactory one. 

It must not be forgotten that the practical 
usefulness of political economy depends chiefly 
on it 3 wide diffusion, so that the formation 
of an economic language understood only by 
specialists is highly undesirable. For the 
promotion of the material welfare of a people 
few things can be more useful than patient 
inquiry into the actual meaning of terms like 
wealth, income, capital, rent, wages, profits, 
when used in common language by ordinary 
people. As soon as ambiguities and inconsist- 
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commonly perceived, language may 
to find some way of ridding itself of 
without tlio assistance of formal defini¬ 


tions. 


Great confusion has often resulted from the 
practice of defining mere words and neglecting 
the phrases or terms of which the words con¬ 
stantly form a part. For instance, many defini¬ 
tions of “wealth” are far from deciding what 
is meant by “ the wealth of a nation ” or “ the 
wealth of an individual.” E. c. 

DEFOE, Daniel (1660 or 1661-1731), 
was the son of James Foe, a retired London 
tradesman and a nonconformist. At the ago 
of fourteen, Daniel was sent to a school at 
Newington Green, kept by Mr. Morton, an 
ejected nonconforming minister. Having com¬ 
pleted his education, he went into business. 
Keenly interested in politics, he took up arms 
during Monmouths rebellion in 1685, and 
joined the Prince of Orange’s army in 1688. 

. consequence, perhaps, of not giving all 
his mind to business, he failed in 1692 for 
£17,000. He compounded with his creditors, 
but subsequently paid them in full. Ho had 
already mado one or two essays * in litera¬ 
ture, and about this time composed his essay 
upon Projects, which displays his practical and 
inventive turn, recommending the establish¬ 
ment of a national bank, savings banks, friendly 
societies, an amendment of the law of bank¬ 
ruptcy, and improvements in education. His 
first hit as a political writer was with a doggerel 
poem, the True-born Englishman, published in 
1/01, which ridiculed the exclusive national 
pnde of Englishmen, and their grudge against 
-he Dutch. It gained for Defoe the favourable 
notice of W illiam III. Thenceforward he 
found constant employment as a journalist. In 
1702 his ironical pamphlet, The Shortest Way 
vAlh the- Dissenters, led to his conviction for 
libel. Released from prison in 1704, he wrote 
first for Harley, then for Godolphin, and for 
Harley again on his return to power. But 
Defoe was again committed to prison in 1713, 
on account of certain writings directed against 
the Jacobites. Soon afterwards he received a 
pardon, and although convicted in 1715 fora 
libel on Lord Annesley, he was not sentenced, 
but was again taken into the service of the 
government. Somewhat later he produced a 
series of works of special economic interest, The 
Tour through Great Britain, published 1724-26 ; 
The Complete English Tradesman, published 
1725-27 ; and the Plan of English Commerce, 
published 1728. He had combined literature 
with business, and was fairly prosperous in his 
later years. But he seems to have met with 
misfortune, now not clearly ascertainable, before 
his death in 1731. He married at least once, 
and left two sons and four daughters. 

Defoe was one of the most versatile and 
voluminous of English writers. Exclusive of 


his contributions to journals, 254 distinckulJL 
aro ascribed to him by his biographer Mr. Lee, 
who rejects as spurious many others which have 
been ascribed to Defoe. Some of those enumer¬ 
ated, however, appear to be reprints. Journal¬ 
ist, pamphleteer, verse-maker, novelist, and 
moralist, he ranged freely over the varied 
interests of practical life. By virtue of his 
lively interest in concrete things, his varied 
information, and his vigorous style, he is an 
important authority for economic history, 
especially for the condition of the industrial 
and commercial classes in the first part of tho 
18th century, in no sense a scientific writer, 
ho has made no contribution to economic 
theory. But his inventive genius occasionally 
suggested improvements in the economic me¬ 
chanism of the nation, and his lively imagina¬ 
tion sometimes placed economic truths in a 
singularly vivid light. As an instance, wo 
may take from Bobinson Crusoe —incomparably 
the ablest of his novels—Robinson Crusoe’s 
reflections on the inutility of the gold and 
silver which he found on the 'wreck of the 
Spanish ship and in the wreck of his own 
ship, and which to him was not wealth at 
' all. “ I smiled to myself at the sight of 
this money : * O drag ! ’ said I aloud, * what 
art thou good for ? Thou art not worth to me, 
no, not the taking off the ground : one of those 
knives is worth all this heap : I have no manner 
of use for thee.’ ” 

[The life of Defoe has been written by Wilson 
(publ. 1830), by Chadwick (publ. 1859), by 
Lee (publ. 1869). —See also Professor Minto’s 
Life in English Men of Letters , and Sir Leslie 
Stephen’s Life in the Dictionary of National 
Biography.'I 

For a complete list of Defoe’s writings so far as 
ascertained, see Lee’s Life. Those which possess 
an economic interest are as follows : An Essay 
upon Projects , 1697 (not in fact published until 
March 1698), 2nd edition 1702. — The Villainy of 
Stock-jobber's Detected and the Causes of the late 
Bun upon the Bank and Bankers Discovered and 
Considered, 1701. — Giving Alms no Charity, and 
Employing the Poor a Grievance to the Nation 
(a criticism of Sir Humphrey Mackworth’s Bill 
for establishing in every parish a manufactory 
for the employment of the poor), 1704. — Remarks 
on the Bill to prevent Frauds committed by 
Bankrupts, 1706.— An Essay upon Public Credit, 
and An Essay- upon Loans, 1710. — An Essay 
on the South Sea Trade, 1711. — An Essay on 
the Treaty of Commerce with France , 1713. — 
Mercator, or Commerce Revived (a paper published 
thrice a week, advocating the commercial policy of 
Harley and St. John), of which the first number 
appeared 26th May 1713 and the last 20th 
July 1714. —Considerations upon the Eighth and 
Ninth Articles of the Treaty of Commerce and 
Navigation ;—Some Thoughts upon the Subject of 
Commerce with France; and A General History of 
Trade , all published in 1713.— Anatomy of Ex¬ 
change Alley, 1719. — The Chimcera, or the French 
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(tying National Debts Laid Open , 1720. 
'^^Ax&prfr thro the whole Island of Great Britain , 
voirlT 1724, vol. ii. 1725, voL iii. 1726, repub¬ 
lished 1727 (subsequent editions being all more or 
less altered ).— The Complete English Tradesman, 
vol. i. 1725, vol. ii, 1727 .— Parochial Tyranny , 
1727 . — A Plan of the English Commerce , 1728, 
second edition 1730 .—An Humble Proposal to 
the People of England for the Encrease of their 
Trade and Encouragement of their Manufactures , 
1729. F. c. m. 

DEGREE OF UTILITY. This phrase was 
first made current by Jevons in his Theory of 
Political Economy , 1871. Its precise signifi¬ 
cance will be best elucidated by an analogy. 
“ Degree of utility ” stands in the same relation 
to “total utility" as “velocity" to “space 
traversed." Suppose we have a body pro¬ 
jected vertically upwards from rest, at a given 
speed. We may inquire first at what height 
the body will be found at any moment after 
its projection, and second at what rate it will 
be moving at any point of its course, and 
clearly the rale of its movement is the rate at 
which its height is increasing (whether posi¬ 
tively as it rises, or negatively as it falls). This 
rate may be measured in feet per second, or in 
miles per hour, or in any other suitable unit, 
but in any case it varies from point to point 
and does not continue the same during any 
period, however short. 

We must now extend the idea of measure¬ 
ment to such economic conceptions as “satis¬ 
faction" and “utility." Measurement consists 
essentially in determining the ratio of the mag¬ 
nitude investigated to some other magnitude 
adopted as a standard; and a “satisfaction 
would accordingly be measured it we could 
determine its ratio to some standard satisfac¬ 
tion, or, which amounts to the same thing, 
some standard dissatisfaction. Thus if I wish 
to measure the satisfaction derived by a hungry 
man from the consumption of a certain quantity 
of bread, I may inquire how much labour he 
would perform, under stated conditions, rather 
than go without it ; or what he would pay lor 
it sooner than go without if an unscrupulous 
monopolist exacted from him the extreme 
famine price. Thus if we take any standard 
we choose we can, ideally at least, conceive of 
any concrete “utility" or “satisfaction ” being 
measured in it. But we must remember that 
such measurements are based on the relative 
magnitudes of different satisfactions, etc. , to one 
and the same person, and do not profess to give 
us Tneans of comparing a satisfaction experi¬ 
enced by one mind with a satisfaction experi¬ 
enced by another ; for no one can say that the 
standard unit of satisfaction selected means the 
same tiling to two different men. Nor shall 
we find that any such absolute measurement is 
needed for the purpose in hand. 

Having premised o much, we may now 
work out the economic analogue of the pro¬ 



jected body. Suppose we hike such 
modity as bread supplied to a hungry man. 
Firstly, we may inquire what amount of satis¬ 
faction the man has derived from the consump¬ 
tion of any given quantity of bread ; in which 
case we shall be investigating the “ total 
utility” or “value in use" of that quantity of 
bread, to that man, under those conditions. 
Secondly , we may inquire at what rate (per 
ounce, per pound, etc.) the consumption of the 
bread is conferring satisfaction upon the man 
at any point in the course of his meal ; and in 
that case we shall be investigating the “ degree 
of utility” of the bread. This “degree of 
utility ” will of course vary from point to point. 
When the man was at his hungriest he would 
he deriving relatively great satisfaction per 
ounce of bread consumed, and towards the end 
of his meal, when nearly satisfied, his satisfac¬ 
tion per ounce would be relatively small ; and, 
theoretically, it will uot remain constant during 
any period, however short. How this “degree 
of utility” is obviously the rate at which the 
“total utility” i 3 increasing; just as the 
velocity of a rising or falling body is the rate 
at which “space traversed" or “height is 
•increasing. 

The precise relation of velocity to space 
traversed, and of degree of utility to total 
utility, is expressed mathematically by saying 
that the former are the “differential coeffi¬ 
cients," “first-derived functions," or “fluxions" 
of the latter ; and, graphically, if the latter arc 
expressed by areas the former will he expressed 
by lines. In the figure, if we imagine the lino 



cd moving from 0 in the direction of the arrow 
head, at a uniform rate, to represent the lapse 
of time, and if we imagine the area a 0 cd to 
represent the space traversed by the projected 
body in the time 0 c, then the intercept cd will 
be the differential coefficient of a 0 cd, and will 
represent the velocity of the body, or the rate 
at which it is rising, at the point of time repre¬ 
sented by c. Perhaps this will be sufficiently 
obvious to the non -mathematical reader if he 
reflects that velocity represents the rate at 
which h< ight is ii - 1 • :m ' 1 

observes that the length of the intercept c d 
likewise determines the rate at which the area 
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fdw let the movement of the vertical from 
0 represent the consumption of the bread, so 
that 0 c represents the amount consumed up 
to any given point of the meal; and let a 0 c d 
represent the total satisfaction derived from 
the consumption up to the point reached, then 
cd will still be the differential coefficient of 
ft 0 cd, and will represent the rate per unit 
(ounce, etc.) at which the consumption of the 
bread is now increasing the total satisfaction 
reaped by the consumer. That is to say c d 
represents the degree of utility of bread at the 
point c, the amount represented by 0 c having 
already been consumed. 

It should be observed, however, that when 
we are dealing with economic quantities, the 
lino ad will probably never be a straight lino, 
but* always a curve of more or less complexity ; 
and it will seldom or never be possible to 
determine its actual form with any precision. 

The main interest naturally attaches to the 
degree of utility of that increment of a com¬ 
modity which the consumer expects to obtain 
next, or which he may have to relinquish, that 
is to say the last increment he has secured or 
the next he hopes to secure. This is called by 
Jevons the “final degree of utility” ( q.v .) 
Under this heading, Final Degree of Utility, 
references to the most important books on the 
subject will be found. All that need be said 
hei e is that the analogy of the moving body 
insisted on above was developed by Professor 
Leon Walras of Lausanne, and was first sug¬ 
gested by his father, A. A. Walras (see Final 
Degree of Utility). p. h. w. 

DE LA COURT See Court, Pieter de la. 

DE LAJONCHERE (beginning of the 18th 
century), a French engineer, was one of the 
numerous schemers who flourished in the times 
of Law and the South Sea Compauy. After 
having written on the fortification of large 
towns, and on a Projet d’un Canal de Bourgogne 
your la Communication des deux Mcrs (1718) he 
published his Systtone d'un nouveau Gouvemc- 
ment en France (Amsterdam 1720). Although 
De Lajoncli&re expressly denies having followed 
Vaii ban’s Dime Boy ale, he starts from the same 
initial principle, only, as v r as aptly remarked 
by Dupin ( Oeconomiques , iii. 210), he urges it 
in an extravagant manner. He advocates one 
sole tax, to be paid without privilege or exemp¬ 
tion, by all Frenchmen without distinction, to 
consist of a percentage collected in money or 
in kind, on the general produce of the ground, 
mines, quarries, etc., by a “Compagnie du 
Commerce,” to be formed for the purpose. 
This company w r as to have the monopoly of 
foreign trade, its shares being given as re¬ 
imbursement of the price of all the offices sold 
by the king's predecessors and of the capital of 
the rents due to towns or individuals. The 


w’as also to be entrusted with the recoinage 
and “diminutions” of the metallic currency, 
which were to biing it down to what De 
Lajonch&re calls “its intrinsic value.” 

[See art. [Journal des Economistes , 9th Feb. 
1863) “Un iWile de Law,” by de Lavergne.] 

E. Ca. 

DE LA MARE, Nicolas (1639-1723), ori¬ 
ginally a procureur-gin&ral , later on a conseiller 
commissairc of the Chateiet in Paris, was not an 
original thinker, but a most industrious, clear, 
and conscientious compiler, and his Train de la 
Police (Paris, 1722-1735, 4 vols. in folio, 2nd 
ed.) is a copious mine of information. The 
second volume (book v.) deals with the 
regulation of food in general, and of corn in 
particular. In it will be found, “ according 
to their order, all the laws, ordinances, and 
decrees, which have provided for this subject 
with as much force as wisdom.” This sentence, 
taken -from the preface, is completely character¬ 
istic of the scope of De la Mare’s work, and 
of his commentaries. They w r cre begun in 
1677 at tho request of the president of the 
Parliament of Paris, M. de Lamoignon, and an 
abridgement w r as made in 1758 and 1769 by 
La Poix de Freminville in his Train de la Police. 
This, however, does not enable the reader to 
dispense with consulting the original, e. Ca. 

DEL CREDERE. A factor, broker, or 
mercantile agent who undertakes to become 
surety for the solvency of the customer with 
whom he transacts a sale, receives for this an 
extra commission called a del credere commis¬ 
sion. A. D. 

DELEGATION. Description used by con¬ 
tinental bankers of a document drawn in the 
form of a letter of credit but intended to pass 
from hand to hand like a bill of exchange. 
These documents are used on tho continent for 
the purpose of evading the stamp laws; 
English bankers are, however, in the habit of 
treating them as ordinary bills of exchange. 
They are generally sent out for acceptance pro¬ 
vided with tho bill stamp and presented after 
the expiration of the days of grace. It is by 
no means certain what effect w'ould be given to 
the acceptance of such a document in a court 
of law, but as they are generally addressed to 
banks and commercial houses of good standing, 
and are drawn at very short dates, the question 
is not likely to arise. e. s. 

DELFICO, Melchiorre (born in the latter 
half of the 18th century at Leognauo, died 
about 1835 at Teramo), is generally remembered 
only for his Memoria sulla libertd del Com- 
mei'do , which has been included by Custodi in 
his Scrittori Cflassici ; but this does not quite 
do justice to Delfico, although undoubtedly his 
pamphlet on free trade is his principal contribu¬ 
tion to economic science. Delfico was not only 




DELICTUM—DELIVERY 


•ee trader, but also what would now 
“absolute individualist,” believing 
in the beneficial effects of unlimited liberty of 
the individual in any sort of economical activity. 
Landed proprietors, merchants, and entre¬ 
preneurs in the interest of the community 
ought to be left to themselves and allowed 
to do with their property whatever they 
pleased. 

Delfico, in his Rijlcssioni sulla vendita del 
feudi and in his Lettera al Duca di Cantalupo, 
defends the abolition of feudal rights over landed 
properties and their sale; he sees in them an 
impediment to the proper cultivation of the 
land, which gives greater returns when the 
proprietor is able to do with it what he likes. 
For the same reason lie insists on the abolition 
of obnoxious lights like those consisting in the 
right of the community to graze its cattle on 
the lands of the proprietors, which renders all 
sorts of plantations impossible ( Manorici per 
V abolizione della servitu delpascolo and Discorso 
sul Tavoliere di Puglia ). A11 Del fico’s other writ¬ 
ings are occupied principally with different as¬ 
pects of the free-trade question. He argues that 
a dearth of food would never happen if there 
were free trade, and that the means to which 
governments usually have recourse to avoid it, 
or to abate it, aggravate famine by making 
production unsafe and deterring merchants from 
risking their capital. 

Although these doctrines were not new, 
coming ten and twenty years after Smith’s 
criticism of the protective system, Delfico merits 
remembrance as a thoroughgoing follower of 
liberal doctrines in a time when as yet they 



were very rare. 

The writings in which Delfico defends the 
principle of liberty and absolute property are in 
order of date the following :— Memoria sid Tri¬ 
bunate della Orascia e sidle leggi economicke nelle 
provincie conjinanti del Regno , Napoli, 1785. - 
Memoria sulla necessity di rendere uniformi ipesi 
e le misure del Regno , Napoli, 1787. — Memoria 
per V abolizione o moderazione delta servitH del 
pascolo invemale, detto dei Regi stucchi , nelle 
pravintie marittime di Abruzzo , Napoli, 1787. — 
Discorso sul Tavoliere di Puglia e su la necessity 
di abolire il sistema doganale presente e non darsi 
luo'/o ad aleuna temi)oranea riforma , Napoli, 
1788. — Rijlessioni su la vendita dei Feudi , Napoli, 
1790. — Lettera a Sua Fee. il sig. Duca di Can¬ 
talupo , Napoli, 1795. — Memoria sulla hbertd del 
commercio , Accademia di Padova, 1797. — Ragio- 
narnenio suite caresiie, Accademia di Napoli, 
1818 .—Fspressioni ddla particolare Hconoscen.a 
della previncia e ciltd di TerairtOy dovuta alia 
v>emoria delV immortals Ferdinando I., 1833. — 
Annali civili del regno dclle Due Sicihe, vol. i. 

M. P. 

DELICTUM. Expression of Pvoman law 
denoting a wrongful act—not being a breach 
of contract — which gave the aggrieved party 
the right to claim damages. The term corre- 


(gi 

sponds in a certain measure to the expres^»— ^ 
Tort ( q.v .) used in English legal language. 

E. s. 

DELIVERY (of Bills of Exchange). Ac¬ 
cording to the law of the United Kingdom, a 
contract on a bill of exchange is incomplete and 
revocable until delivery of the instrument. The 
drawer of a bill of exchange may, after having 
accepted it, cancel the acceptance as long as 
the bill has not been returned to the holder, 
unless he has actually informed the holder that 
the bill has been accepted (Bill of Exchange 
Act, § 21). This is not so according to 
German law ; a German acceptor having once 
affixed his signature to the bill is irrevocably 
bound (German code, § 21). The delivery 
required by English law need not consist of an 
actual transfer of possession, but may be a con¬ 
structive delivery (see Delivery of chattels). 

As according to the regulations of the English 
post-office a letter, after being posted, cannot 
be recalled by the sender, the posting of the 
letter constitutes a delivery. In some other 
countries, the sender may stop the delivery of 
a letter ; where this is permissible the delivery 
would only be final when the letter has reached 
the address to which it has been directed. 

E. s. 

DELIVERY (of Deeds). See Deed. 

DELIVERY (of Chattels). In all systems 
of ancient law legal results are attained by 
solemn and overt acts only. To admit of the 
possibility of altering rights of ownership or of 
creating obligations enforceable by judicial pro¬ 
cess without the use of recognised formalities 
is a refinement which undoubtedly is familiar 
in the later stages of Roman jurisprudence, but 
which was slow to penetrate into Germanic 
countries. The principle of allowing the law 
to protect facts and relations created by the 
mutual consent of the parties concerned— some¬ 
times authenticated by written documents, but 
in many cases without wTiting or formality of 
any kind—is now thoroughly established in 
all civilised countries; but traces of the older 
modes of thought are still conspicuously im¬ 
pressed on modern law, and more particularly 
on the systems of law administered in English- 
speaking countries. The old common law rule 
was that no change of ownership could be 
effected without a formal delivery to the new 
owner, called “livery of seisin,” an expression 
afterwards used in the case of land only. Laud 
is now transferred by deed, and “livery of 
seisin ” is a thing of the past, but delivery is 
subject to the exceptions to be presently 
mentioned, necessary in all cases where pro¬ 
perty in chattels is to pass from one person to 
another. Delivery, according to modem views 
does not, however, necessarily involve a visible 
change of possession. There may be a con¬ 
structive delivery, as where a person holding 
goods in one capacity ( e.g . as agent for A) 
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r b\d them in another capacity {c.g. 

• B—this is a delivery from A to B) ; 
6r-ther?fmay be a symbolical delivery (c.g. the 
delivery of the keys of a warehouse where 
certain goods are may operate as a delivery of 
the goods). The delivery of documents of title 
relating to goods ( e.g. a bill of lading) has 
generally the same elfect as the delivery of the 
goods. The exceptions to which reference has 
been made above are the following: the pro¬ 
perty in chattels can now be transferred without 
delivery— (a) by Deed (g.v.) ; (b) by a sale, 
where the parties expressly or by necessary 
implication agree that the change of property 
is to take place immediately on conclusion of 
the bargain (a sale of this kind is known by 
the technical name of bargain and sale). The 
exceptions comprise a large class of transactions, 
but modern legislation, in view of the dangers 
resulting from secret changes of ownership— 
which enable insolvent traders to make a show 
of property not available for their general 
creditors—has, by means of the Bill of Sale Acts 
(see Bill of Sale) introduced new safeguards 
(see the elaborate judgment of the court of 
appeal in Cochrane v. Moore, Law Reports, 25 
Queen’s Bench Division, p. 57 ; also Benjamin 
on Sales. e. s. 


DELIVERY, Good. On the stock ex¬ 
change stock is said to be delivered when it is 
actually supplied to the buyer, and the delivery 
is good or not according to the rules of the 
stock exchange, and the nature of the contract 
between the buyer and the seller. Contracts 
are largely made in a manner too rough and 
ready to permit attention to every stipulation. 
That is understood, and when a dispute arises 
the Committee of the London Stock Exchange 
is appealed to, and the decision often turns 
upon the question whether the stock or share 
tendered by the seller constitutes a “good de¬ 
livery.” If, for example, the numbers on the 
shares delivered are not the numbers which 
have obtained an official quotation on the stock 
exchange, the delivery is bad and not good. 
If, for another example, the shares in an 
American railway do not bear the proper stamp 
imposed in this country, the delivery again is 
not good, but is not irremediably bad. The 
term “good delivery” covers compliance with 
the official rules and reasonable conditions on 
which business is transacted in the stock ex¬ 
change, but, in practice, the question .only 
arises in two cases — first, when the numbers of 
the securities do not agree with those for which 
an official quotation has been granted, and 
second, "when the bond has been tampered with 
by the holder. This often happens through 
coupons being carelessly cut off, or having the 
name of the holder written on them in ink, or 
through being torn or damaged. A. E. 

DE LUCA, Giovanni Battista (1614-83), 
was horn at Venosa, became a lawyer in Naples, 



and was made cardinal by the pope Iniul 
XI. De Luca is best known as a lawyer,^ 
ho wrote also on economical and fiscal questions 
in his two treatises: Thcatrum veritatis el 
jiislitice, Romae, 1G69; and U Princtye cristiano 
pratico , Roma, 1679. * 

As an economist he is a “ mercantilist ” of the 
very narrowest species. International commerce, 
in his opinion, is only a means of getting 
money from foreigners ; raw materials are to 
be allowed to be imported, but their export is to 
be prohibited, because only when they are trans¬ 
formed by national industry will they procure a 
favourable balance of commerce. Money is not 
to be falsified by the prince, but its export, and 
also the export of bullion, is to be prohibited, 
except for the acquisition of those wares which 
cannot be produced by the country. Famines 
are to be guarded against by a subtle system of 
regulation. 

In normal times agriculture is to be aided 
and importation of foreign produce to be pro¬ 
hibited. In case of famine all are to sell their 
produce to a public office (Ufficio annonario, a 
sort of store for corn under government adminis¬ 
tration), which is not to pay for it immediately, 
because in similar calamities “men tend to be¬ 
come communists.” Supporting economical 
doctrines such as these, De Luca shows himself 
to have been inferior to a great many of his con¬ 
temporaries, who had already seen through the 
grossest errors of the mercantile system.. In 
financial questions he takes a better position. 
First of all ho has a clear idea of the historical 
relativity of institutions, so that when he dis¬ 
cusses the question, whether direct taxes are to 
be imposed with the consent of parliaments, he 
insists upon this being decided differently in 
different nations, and with due regard to the 
viiflferATit. p.natoms and nolitical maturity of the 


various nations. 

Taxes in general, he considers, ought to be 
levied in such a manner that people pay them 
insensibly, that tax collectors cannot exact 
more than tho government receives, that all 
citizens, without privilege and exemption, come 
to bear a proportionately equal burden, and 
that no tax be imposed when not absolutely 
necessary for the existence of the state. De 
Luca distinguishes correctly the revenue from 
the private property of the sovereign, and 
makes a most minute examination of all the 
different descriptions of crown rights. He 
defends the state monopoly of salt and tobacco. 

M. P. 


DEMAND: By “demand” in political 

economy is meant what may be more distinc¬ 
tively called effective demand, that is, not tho 
mere desire for anything, but desire accompanied 
by the offer of something valuable in exchange. 
When, therefore, there is a demand for any 
commodity or service, there must be a supply 
of some other commodity or service, which ip 
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in exchange for it; and when two 
are engaged in exchange, what the one 
the other supplies, and vice versd. 
It follows that demand and supply considered 
as aggregates are strictly interdependent, and 
that neither can increase or diminish without 


necessitating a corresponding increase or diminu¬ 
tion of the other. This simple consideration 
disposes of the fallacy that there may be an 
over-supply of commodities in general. At the 
same time, the two different aspects of the 
phenomenon of exchange are clearly to be 
distinguished from one another. Demand 
depends upon men’s desires to satisfy their 
wants by acquiring a command over new goods 
or services, supply upon their willingness to 
undergo efforts or part with goods already in 
their possession. Some of the older economists, 
e.g. Ricardo, tended to concentrate attention 
upon the conditions determining the supply of 
commodities, to the comparative neglect of the 
analysis of demand. This aspect of the problem 
has, however, been brought into sjiecial pro¬ 
minence in recent years by the full discussions 
of “utility” and “subjective value,” which 
are characteristic of Jevons and the Austrian 
school. The importance of a full consideration 
of the side of demand as well as of supply also 
receives ample recognition in Professor Marshall s 
Principles of Economics. 

Assuming the use of a medium of exchange 
which represents general purchasing power, 
the question has been raised whether the de¬ 
mand for any commodity should be measured 
by the quantity of the commodity demanded or 
by the quantity of purchasing power offered 
in exchange for it. Cairnes, criticising Mill, 
considers that on scientific grounds we are 
bound to select the latter of these alternatives. 
There is not, however, any fundamental differ¬ 
ence between the two when properly interpreted. 
The quantity of any commodity which people 
are willing to buy, and the amount of money 
which they are willing to spend upon it, arc, 
generally speaking, equally indeterminate so 
long as nothing is said as to the price at which 
it is to be had. If, then, we measure demand 
by quantity demanded, it can only be with 
reference to some particular price or schedule of 
prices ; and hence some specific quantity of 
purchasing power offered is necessarily implied. 
But the sara- is true, mutatis mutandis , if we 
start from the quantity of purchasing power 
offered. For example, to say that at half-a- 
crown a pound you will buy six pounds of tea 
is precisely equivalent to saying that at that 
price you will spend fifteen shillings on tea. 
It may sometimes be more convenient to adoj)t 
the mode of expression preferred by Cairnes j 
but usually the other alternative is simpler and 
less liable to lead to error, since supply and 
demand can in this case be more directly com¬ 
pared and equated. The demand for any 


commodity at a given price may tlfcm/J^ 
measured by the amount that would be pur¬ 
chased if obtainable at that price ; and the 
supply at a given price may be correspondingly 
measured by the amount that would be offered 
for sale at that price. If the amount instead 
of the price is regarded as the independent 
variable, then the demand-price for a given 
amount of any commodity may bo defined as 
the price just required to attract purchasers for 
that particular amount; and correspondingly the 
supply-price as the price just required to cause 
that particular amount to be offered for sale. 

It is clear, however, that the circumstances 
of demand will be very incompletely expressed, 
if given with reference to some one particular 
price only or some one particular amount only. 
We need what Professor Marshall calls a 
demand -schedule, in which the demand at 
varying prices is recorded. For example, it 
may be that in the early spring a person will 
buy one basket of strawberries at ten shillings 
a basket, two at seven shillings and sixpence, 
three at six shillings, four at five shillings, and 
so on. A statement of this kind is said to 
constitute his demand-schedule for strawberries 
at the time in question. If the requisite 
knowledge were forthcoming it would bo possible 
to draw up a schedule of the same kind repre¬ 
senting the total demand for any commodity 
within a given range and over a given period. 
The variation of demand with price may also be 
expressed diagrammatically, and the exposition 
of the general theory of supply and demand 
may be much facilitated thereby (see Demand 
Curves). 

With improved statistics of consumption, 
towards which valuable contributions might be 
afforded by shopkeepers’ books and the great 
co-operative stores, it might be possible to 
draw up empirical demand-schedules represent¬ 
ing approximately the actual variation of 
demand with price for certain commodities in 
general use. As Cournot remarks: “If we 
suppose the conditions of demand to remain the 
same, but the conditions of production to 
change, because the expenses of production are 
raised or lowered, or monopolies put on or 
suppressed, or taxes increased or diminished, 
or import duties imposed or removed, then 
price will vary, and the corresponding varia¬ 
tions in demand will give us our empirical 
tables ” {Prmdpes dc la Theorie des Eichesses , 

§ 56). But, as is also recognised by Cournot, 
the conditions of demand rarely do remain the 
same for any considerable length of time. 
There are constantly in progress independent 
changes, such as changes in fashions and habits, 
in the purchasing power of money, in the 
wealth and circumstances of consumers, and 
the like, which cause the demand at a given 
price itself to vary. Since, therefore, the 
statistical calculation would have to cover o 
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; 1^3 prolonged period of time, it would 
Vo liable to be vitiated by the effects of 
"changes as the above, except in so far as 
these effects could themselves be estimated and 
allowed for. 

For theoretical purposes, however, the inquiry 
into the variation of demand with price is of 
thegreatest value and importance, independently 
of any exact empirical constructions. Without 
elaborate statistics it is possible to determine a 
law of demand to which all demand-schedules 
will conform, namely, that—other things being 
equal—a rise in price will be accompanied by a 
diminished demand and a fall in price by an 
increased demand. Looked at from the other 
side, the law may also be expressed by saying 
that the greater the amount of any commodity 
offered for sale in a market the lower will be 
the price at which it will find purchasers. 

The above law of demand is a corollary from 
the law of diminishing utility, namely, that 
the additional satisfaction which a person 
derives from an additional increment of any 
commodity diminishes as the stock of the 
commodity already in his possession increases. 
For it clearly follows from this law of diminish¬ 
ing utility that if the general purchasing power 
of money remains unchanged, then, as the 
amount of a thing which a person already has 
increases, the price that he is just willing to 
give for an additional increment will diminish. 

It is an important question how far continuity 
may be assumed in the variation of demand 
with price, so that any alteration in the latter, 
however slight, cannot fail to be accompanied 
ky some alteration in the former. Such an 
assumption clearly cannot, in general, be justified 
so far as the demand of individual consumers is 
concerned. Individual changes in demand will 
almost always be discontinuous ; in other 
words, there will almost always be more or less 
wide limits of price within which demand will 
be constant. The price of coal, for example, 
™*Sbt go on rising for some time without lead- 
mg any given householder to reduce his con¬ 
sumption of coal, although he would probably 
take steps to economise to a material extent 
when the rise in price reached a certain point. 
It is different, however, when we consider the 
aggregate demand for a commodity in general 
use. Individuals of all degrees of wealth and 
all varieties of taste will now' contribute towards 
the result, and it becomes a fair assumption that 
every change in price will affect the demand of 
certain of them, even if it leaves the demand of 
others unaffected. It may further be assumed 
that, as Cournot puts it, “ demand does not 
pass suddenly from one amount to another with¬ 
out passing through the intermediate amounts.'’ 
The assumption of continuity becomes, for 
obvious reasons, specially important in the 
Mathematical or diagrammatic treatment of the 
law of demand. 



In speaking of demand as varying witbl _ 
it is not of course intended to imply that there 
is any exact proportion in which the one rises 
or falls as the other falls or rises. No two 
commodities are likely exactly to resemble one 
another in this respect, and even in the case of 
the same commodity there will be differences at 
different points. Thus, supposing price to fall 
fifty per cent, demand might in some cases be 
increased two or three hundred per cent; it is 
possible, for instance, that quite a new’ class of 
consumers might now' be induced to buy the 
commodity, or it might be worth while to put 
it to quite a new use. In other cases, the 
increase in demand might not exceed ten or 
fifteen per cent, the u’ants of old purchasers 
being quickly satiated, and not many new 
purchasers being attracted. In the former case, 
demand is said to be very elastic ; and in the 
latter case very inelastic. Professor Marshall 
gives the following definition : “The elasticity 
of demand in a market is great or small accord¬ 
ing as the amount demanded increases much 
or little for a given fall in price, and diminishes 
much or little for a given rise in price” 
(Pi'inciplcs of Economics, vol. i. 1891, p. 160) ; 
and he afterwards lays dourn, as a general law of 
variation of the elasticity of demand, the prin¬ 
ciple that as a rule the elasticity of demand of 
any given class of consumers for a given com¬ 
modity is great for medium prices, and small 
for those which, relatively to the means of the 
consumers in question, are very high or very 
low. For so long as price remains very high 
considerable elasticity is out of the question, 
while it may, on the other hand, fall so low* as 
to reach what may be called satiety point, 
consumers already buying as much as they 
practically care to consume. It is important 
to recognise that at any given point the demand 
of one class of consumers may be elastic, while 
that of other classes is inelastic. In the case 
of game, for example, the demand of the upper 
middle class at the present time iu England is 
probably very elastic, while it is much less so 
on the part of the rich, whose consumption 
would not appreciably be affected except in 
the case of very great scarcity, and on the part 
of the lower middle and working classes, for 
whom any moderate fall would still leave the 
price too high. 

Unless we confine ourselves to very short 
periods of time, demand-schedules are them¬ 
selves liable to modification. For the condi¬ 
tions of demand are constantly changing ; and 
this, as we have already seen, is one of the 
chief difficulties in the way of obtaining accurate 
empirical data in regard to the variation of 
demand with price. A change of fashion, for 
example, might cause the demand for lace to 
be greater at every point throughout the list 
of prices. A spread of teetotalisni would. 
ceeteris 'paribus , have a similar effect upon the 
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cl-scliedules for certain kinds of drink ; 
ku increase of population upon the demand- 
schedules for most kinds of food. In all these 
cases there may be said to he a rise in the 
demand-schedule. 

In connection with this point, attention may 
he called to an ambiguity generally attaching 
to expressions that relate to variations in 
demand. The law of demand above laid down 
is the statement of a variation of demand with 
price which is manifested in every demand- 
schedule ; and it may perhaps be said to relate 
to a static condition of tilings, in which there 
is supposed to be no change in the number of 
purchasers or in their circumstances or tastes. 
But we may pass to the hypothesis of a dynamic 
condition, in which such changes as these do 
take place. AVe then have to recognise, as just 
pointed out, that the amount of any commodity 
demanded at a given price is itself subject to 
variation, or that, in other words, demand- 
schedules may themselves rise or fall. By an 
“ increase of demand,” therefore, may be meant 
either, first, the extension of demand which 
results under static conditions from a fall in 
price, or, secondly, an increase in the quantity 
demanded at a given price which may occur 
under dynamic conditions. Professor Sidgwick, 
who explains this ambiguity very clearly, re¬ 
marks that it will be convenient to have two 
unambiguous terms to distinguish the two 
different kinds of change in demand ; aud he 
accordingly proposes to speak of the lormer 
kind of increase as an extension of demand, and 
of the latter as a rise or intensification of 
demand. For the opposites of “extension” 
and “rise” respectively, he uses the terms 
“ reduction ” and “ fall ” (Principles of Political 
Economy , 1887, p. 179). 

[The articles on Final Degree of Utility, 
Supply, and Supply and Demand, Equilibrium 
between, should be read in connection with the 
present article. The subject of demand is discussed 
in all systematic works on political economy ; but 
the reader may be specially referred to Marshall's 
Principles of Economics , bk, iii.j j. N. K. 

DEMAND CURVES represent the relation 
between the effective demand for a commodity 
and the terms on which it can be obtained. 
The simplest form is where one axis, as OY in 
the annexed figure, represents price, and the 
other axis, OX, the quantity of a commodity 
demanded by a certain individual at that price. 
Thus at the price 0</the quantity Op is demanded. 
The curve thus representing the dispositions of 
a single person may be termed an “ individual 
demand curve, as contrasted with the “collec- 
five” demand curve appertaining to a group of 
persons such as a market or a nation. The 
collective curve for a group may he derived 
from the individual curves of the persons form¬ 
ing the group by adding, for each price, the 
amounts demanded by all tho individuals at 


that price, and taking this sum as the atfsciJ 
of the collective curve ; the ordinate as before 
representing price. Tho collective curve may 
be represented by Fig. 1, if the scale is altered 



so that a unit of the abscissa should represent 
a larger amount of commodity than when the 
figure stood for an individual demand curve. 
This method of representing demand by a curve 
was introduced by Cournot iu his Principles 
Math&matiqucs de la TlUoric des llichcsscs, 1838. 
It is remarkable that he began and ended with 
the collective demand curve, instead of deriving 
it from the individual curve like many recent 
writers. ‘Another kind of demand curve is 
formed by taking one axis as before to repre¬ 
sent the quantity of the commodity demanded, 
while the other axis represents, not as before, 
the price of each unit of commodity, but the 
total amount of money (or other article of 
exchange) corresponding to each amount de¬ 
manded. Thus in Fig. 2 the curve denotes that 



o P X 

for the amount of money (or any other speci¬ 
fied article, say x) Op, there is demauded the 
amount 0 q of the article y. This construction 
was first introduced by Prof. Marshall in a paper 
read before the Cambridge Philosophical Society, 
1873 (to which reference is made in the preface 
to the first edition of the author’s Principles of 
Economics.) The construction is specially suit¬ 
able to the case where there is a certain symmetry 
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i i)ic conditions of supply and demand, 
^international trade. It will be observed 
me curve in Fig. 2, which has been 
described as the demand curve with respect to 
the article y, may also be regarded as the supply 
curve with respect to the article x ; since it 
represents the amount of the article x which 
the party or parties under consideration are 
willing to supply for each amount of y. This 
kind of demand curve, like that which was first 
described, may be divided into two species, 
individual and collective. Another kind of 
demand curve is used by Prof. Walras in his 
Elements d'Economic Politique Pure. 

The demand curve is a potent aid to abstract 
theory. It expresses better than ordinary 
language the relation between price and quan¬ 
tity demanded ; of which in general we know 
only that the quantity varies inversely with 
the price, but are ignorant what is the law of 
variation. This ignorance is sometimes not com¬ 
plete ; we may know that for the same fall in 
price the demand increases much more rapidly 
in the case of one commodity than another ; 
or for the samo commodity at different prices. 
This difference of Elasticity is elegantly 
expressed by the shape of the curve. In the 
case represented by Fig. 1 the demand is very 
elastic in the neighbourhood of B, very inelastic 
in the neighbourhood of A and C. The case 
thus represented is a very general one. In 
Prof. Marshall's words “the elasticity is small 
when the price of a thing is very high relatively 
to their means [those of the class of purchasers 
under consideration], and again when it is very 
low ; while the elasticity is much greater for 
prices intermediate between what we may call 
the high level and the low level.” The use 
of some such device as the demand curve is 
required for the perfect apprehension of the 
theory of value. The relation of “ individual ” 
to “collective” demand curves best expresses 
the dependence of the objective fact of price on 
ttye subjective dispositions of individual persons. 
The position of equilibrium towards which the 
“ higgling of the market” tends is best repre¬ 
sented by the intersection of a demand with a 
Supply.Cueye (q.v.) Ordinary languagedoes 
not well discriminate the change in price due to 
a change in the quantity of commodity supplied, 
the dispositions of the parties remaining the 
same, from that change which is due to altera¬ 
tions in taste. The latter sort of change is 
expressed by the shifting of the demand curve 
from right to left (or conversely), so that to 
every quantity of commodity there corresponds 
a higher (or lower) price. The demand curve 
is employed by Prof. Marshall in the proof 
of several recondite, not to say paradoxical 
theorems. “ If a given aggregate taxation has 
to be levied ruthlessly from any class, it will 
cause less loss of Consumers’ Rent (q.v.) if 
levied on necessaries than if levied on comforts. 


Principles of Economics, bk. v. ch. xii. § 4^ 

2nd ed., cp. ibid. § 6). The doctrine 
“ the maximum satisfaction is generally to be 
attained by encouraging each individual to spend 
his own resources in that way which suits him 
best ” is seen by the aid of the demand curve 
to be inaccurate. 

The theory of the demand curve must be 
received with the following cautions and reserva¬ 
tions. First (1) it should be observed that there 
are “many classes of things the need for which 
on the part of any individual is inconstant, 
fitful, and irregular,” for instance “wedding 
cakes, or the services of an expert surgeon” 
(Marshall, Principles of Economics , bk. iii. ch. 
iii., § 5, 2nd ed.) The individual demand curve 
in such a case is discontinuous. But the corre¬ 
sponding collective curve will be less irregular. 
“The fickleness of the individual is merged 
in the comparatively regular aggregate of the 
action of a large number of people” (Ibid.) 
Again (2) in comparing the elasticity of demand 
curves for different commodities care must be 
taken about the units both of money and com¬ 
modity. The same dispositions on the part of 
purchasers will appear more or less “elastic,” 
according as they are expressed in hundred¬ 
weights or tons, in pounds or shillings. An 
ingenious method of avoiding this fallacy is 
given by Prof. Marshall (Principles of Economics , 
bk. iii. ch. iv. § 1). Again (3) demand curves 
as usually understood involve a postulate 
which is frequently not fulfilled ; namely, that 
while the price of the article under considera¬ 
tion is varied, the prices of all other articles 
remain constant This postulate fails in the 
case of rival commodities such as beef and 
mutton. The price of one of these cannot be 
supposed to rise or fall considerably without 
the price of the other being affected. The 
same is time of commodities for which there is 
a “joint demand” as for malt and hops. 
And in the case of a necessary of life the price 
cannot bo supposed to increase indefinitely 
without the prices of other articles falling, 
owing to the retrenchment of expenditure on 
articles other than necessaries. The price of 
clothes has been known to fall during a famine 
(F. Newman, Lectures on Political Economy). 
It is true indeed that the postulate which has 
been stated might be dispensed with. But this 
can only be done at the sacrifice of two of the 
characteristic advantages which demand curves 
offer to the theorist. First, unless this postu¬ 
late is granted, it is hardly conceivable that, 
when the prices of several articles are disturbed 
concurrently, the collective demand curve may 
be predicted by ascertaining the disposition 
of the individual—a conception which, as em¬ 
ployed by Prof. Walras ( EUments d'Economic 
Politique, Art. 50), aids us to apprehend the 
workings of a market. Secondly, when the 
prices of all commodities but one are not 
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axed, there no longer exists that 
elation between the demand curve 
x interest of consumers in low prices 
which Prof. Marshall has formulated as ‘ ‘ con¬ 
sumer’s rent.” In considering this relation 
care must be taken to distinguish between 
demand and desire. The effective demand of 
the rich and poor man for oatmeal piay be the 
same. But the intensity of desire is not the 
same, if the one uses the article to feed his horses, 
the other for his own frugal meal. Again 
(4) there is an artificial rigidity in demand 
curves which imperfectly corresponds to the flux 
character of human desires. One cause of change 
is the formation of new habits ; the disturbance 
of the demand curve thus caused is well repre¬ 
sented by Messrs. Auspitz and Lieben ( Theorie 
des Preises). The increased use of petroleum is 
not to be ascribed simply to the fall in price, 
the demand curve being supposed constant, 
but rather to the fact that “petroleum and 
petroleum lamps have become familiar to all 
classes of society ” (Marshall). One important 
cause of alteration in demand curves is the 
increase of the consumer’s purchasing power. 
The case in which that increase is only appar¬ 
ent, being due to a rise in prices (and the converse 
case), may bo specially distinguished. Owing 
to the variability, it may be doubted whether 
Jevons’s hope of constructing demand curves 
by statistics is capable of realisation. In the 
financial year 1890-91, after the reduction of the 
tax on tea effected by Goschen, the quan¬ 
tity of tea consumed per head was greater than 
in the previous year. Is it possible to deter¬ 
mine whether this change is duo to the cheap¬ 
ening of the article—the demand curve being 
supposed the same—or to an alteration of the 
demand curve caused partly by a change of 
taste and partly by an increase in prosperity ? 
Some suggestions for evading these and other 
difficulties will be found in the third book of 
Prof. Marshall’s Principles of Economics. 

For further considerations and fuller refer¬ 
ences, see Mathematical Method, f. y. e. 
DEMAND SCHEDULES. See Demand. 

DEMESNE. Before the statute “Quia 
Emptores” (1290), a person wishing to alien¬ 
ate land did not entirely sever his connection 
with the land ; he remained the feudal tenant 
of the king or superior lord, and continued to 
perform the duties which the tenure imposed 
upon him, but was at the same time the feudal 
lord (mesne lord), of the new tenant. That 
portion of the manor which the lord did not 
grant to freehold tenants in the way just de¬ 
scribed was called his demesne ; it was either 
under the immediate management of the lord 
or it was let out to persons in a subordinate 
position called “ villani ” who held at the lord’s 
will, but gradually acquired a customary right 
to fixity of tenure. The successors of the 
“ villain” are the copyholders of the present 


day (see Copyhold). That part of the 
lands which was not granted to any p 
tenants but remained under the management 



of royal stewards is, in a similar way, called 
the “royal demesne,” and part of the heredit¬ 
ary revenue of the crown ■was formerly derived 
from it. Since the accession of George III. 
this revenue has been appropriated by parlia¬ 
ment, the sovereign receiving a fixed annual 
sum (see CivrL List) in exchange. e. s. 

DE METZ-NOBLAT, Alexandre (1820- 
1871), born at Colmar, died at Nancy. His first 
occupation was the law, and he w T as called to 
the bar. But he preferred the profession of 
literature, and soon displayed a predilection for 
economic study. His principal work, published 
first in 1853 (2 vols. in 8vo), was entitled 
Analysc despMnomtncs dconomiques. This, after 
receiving some not very important alterations, 
was republished as Les lois tconomiques , the first 
edition in 1867 (1 vol. in 8vo), the second in 
1880 (1 vol. in 12mo). This work is, practically, 
a complete treatise on political economy; the 
author was professor of this science from De¬ 
cember 1864" at Nancy, a chair which still ex¬ 
ists. Here De Metz-Noblat made the mistake 
of failing to keep religion sufficiently apart from 
economic science—but he was a man truly 
liberal in spirit. He was a disciple of Mai thus, 
and his works deserve to bo read even at tho 


present day. A c. f. 

DEMISE. Used as a substantive noun and 
as a verb in the same way as the word “lease,” 
and denoting tho letting of land or premises 
for a number of years. E. s. 

DEMOGRAPHY. This word, already 
unanimously adopted of late years by con¬ 
tinental nations, lias only recently sought 
naturalisation in England. It still remains 
to be seen whether the attempt will only be 
partially, instead of entirely, successful. The 
word “ Ddmographie ” was invented by Dr. 
Achille Guillard, and occurs in the title of his 
book £Uments de Statistique Humaine ou Bimo ■ 
graphic Comparde , Paris, 1855, intended to be 
‘ 1 an exposition of this new science as illustrated 
by the most authentic documents relating to 
the condition, the general movement, and the 
progress of population in civilised countries.’ 
It should be observed that statistics are very 
properly made the very soul of this so-called 
new science by Guillard, although he might 
have found a more apposite epigraph to his 
book than the somewhat crude one from 
Proclus, “How sublime human understanding 
has been in the creation of number.” 

Guillard ventures further to define demo¬ 
graphy as the natural and social history of the 
human species, or as the mathematical know¬ 
ledge of populations, their general movements, 
their physical, social, intellectual, and moral 
condition. All this is, however, merely a new 
name for something very old. Writers in 
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^pq]t]UijM, foreshadowed the existence of normal, 
Mathematical, laws of population. What 
they failed in, as compared with writers of our 
own times, was the want, for which they had 
no help, of adequate or authentic illustrative 
statistics. Thus our own Petty and Graunt, 
in the 17th century, had to rely upon very 
scanty parochial and other registration of 
births and deaths, restricted also to the metro¬ 
politan area, in their very ingenious general 
inductions respecting the laws of population. 
In certain instances such statistical observa¬ 
tions, partial and few as they may have been, 
sufficed to suggest to great minds the method 
of deducing a mathematical law. Thus with 
Do Witt in constructing a table of annuities in 
Holland in 1G72, and with Halley later on in 
doing the same in a more complete way from 
the Breslau observations. In the 18th century 
population statistics came to be more abund¬ 
antly available, and stimulated the composition 
of such works as those of Price, Malthus, etc. 
in England, Siissmilch in Germany, Moreau in 
Prance. In the 19th century wo have had 
abundance of labourers in the same (shall we 
call it demographic ?) field—Milne, and Farr, 
and numerous others, in England. The same 
in France and Germany, etc.—for instance, 
Quetelet, Legoyt, Block, Levasseur, Engel, and 
Berg. All these have contributed so much to a 
knowledge of the principles which regulate the 
laws of the movements and increase of popula¬ 
tion in its various aspects, that but little is left 
to constitute demography a new science. 

The word demography has, to a certain 
extent, been familiarised to English ears by 
the occurrence in 1891 of a Congress of 
Hygiene and Demography in London. This is 
a peripatetic body, and its previous sessions had 
been held in continental capitals. Notwith- 
standing some admissible advantages accruing 
from such occasional meetings as these, it can 
scarcely be pretended that much fresh know¬ 
ledge as to statistical and mathematical deduc¬ 
tions respecting population was added by them 
to the general stock ; there was more' room in 
them for the general outside public than for 
scientific experts. Hence arose a frequent 
degeneracy into occupying time with hypotheses 
regardless of statistical evidence, a repetition of 
such eccentricities as contributed not a little to 
the final collapse some years since of the Social 
Science Association. A better organisation in 
some respects, although still by no means a 
perfect one, for discussing the population and 
census statistics of great countries, or, in other 
words, demography in its most important 
aspects, exists, however, in the International 
Statistical Institute, composed almost wholly of 
representative experts, limited as to number, 
from almost all European countries and from 
the United States, who meet biennially in differ- 


was held in Vienna, in 1893 in Chicago, in 1905 
in London, and in 1909 in Paris. f. n. 

DEMOIVRE (or De Moivre), Abraham 
(1667 - 1754), an eminent French mathe¬ 
matician, born at Vitry, after the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes retired to London, 
where he supported himself by giving private 
lessons in mathematics. A life of privation, in 
which mathematical discoveries were the princi¬ 
pal events, terminated in London 1754. The 
scientific eminence of Dcmoivre is evidenced by 
Newton’s habitual saying “Go to Mr. Demoivre, 
he knows more than I about these matters.” 
Pope bears witness to his fame in a well-known 
verse, 

“Sure as De-moivre, without rule or line.” 

[Of the spider, Essay on Man, ep. iii. 1. 104.] 

Demoivre not only improved the theory of 
the calculus of probabilities by his Doctrine of 
Chances , but also extended* its application by 
his Annuities upon Lives . Many of the methods 
now employed by actuaries may be traced back 
to this great mathematician (see Farrj(&, 
Histw'ical Essay on . . . Life Contingencies, p. 
46). Demoivre is, however, most remembered by 
statisticians for his hypothesis that the proba¬ 
bilities of living any number of years after tho 
age of twelve (see Annuities , 1st ed. Problem 
II.) decrease in arithmetic progression up to 
the age of eighty-six (taken as the extreme 
limit of human life). The formula may be 
thus simply written : lx (the number alive at 
any age x see Life Tables) is proportioned to 
86-a- (cp. Assurance Magazine , vol. iii.) 
This law, roughly corresponding to the 
observations, long served as a good working 
hypothesis, and even still affords useful 
exercises (see Sutton, Life Contijigendes). De- 
moivre also entertained the hypothesis that 
the probabilities of life decrease in a geometrical 
progression ( Annuities , 1st ed., Problem III.), 
an assumption which lends itself better to the 
calculation of joint contingencies, but, being 
less agreeable to tho facts, lias not found 
currency. 

The first edition of the Doctrine of Chances 
(preceded by an earlier contribution to the 
calculus of probabilities, De Mensurd Soiiis) 
appeared in 171S ; the third, purporting to be 
“ fuller, clearer, and „ more correct than the 
former,” in 1756. The first edition of the 
Annuities upon Lives appeared in 1724-25, the 
fourth in 1752. The treatise appears with some 
modifications, being the “ most improved edition ” 
according to Baily, at the end of the third 
edition of the Doctrine of Chances , with the 
secondary title, the Doctrine of Chances applied 
to the Valuation of A nmtities, 

[References to Demoivre will be found in most 
of the leading works on Assurance aud cognate 
subjects. The following may be specially 
mentioned: R. Price, Reversionary Payments* 
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n^d enlarged by W. Morgan (1812), cb. 
aily, Doctrine of Life Annuities and 
r, preface ; W Sutton, Life Con- 
tvngencies , ch. vi. et passim .. See also the 

Assurance Magazine , vols. iii., xii., xiii., xv. 
This magazine, in the vol. for 1869, contains an in¬ 
teresting generalisation of Demoivre’s hypothesis. 
Some traits of Demoivre’s personality are recorded 
in the Memoire sur la vie et Sur les ecrits de M. 
Abraham de Moivre, par M. Maty.] F. Y. E- 


DEMOLOGY. See Demography. 

DEMONETISATION. The discontinuance 
by a government of the use of a coin, and its 
official withdrawal from circulation, are known 
as its demonetisation. A recent instance of 
bucIi an operation was furnished in this country 
by the complete withdrawal from circulation 
of all pre- Victorian gold coins ; carried out 
under the Coinage Act, 1889, and the royal 
proclamation of the 22nd November 1S90. 

The coins received and exchanged at the 
mint between 13th December 1889 and 28th 
February 1891, were of the value of £2,334,573 
in sovereigns, and £128,575 in half-sovereigns, 
of which £12,776 in sovereigns and £/12 in 
half-sovereigns were received through the Sidney 
Mint, and £30,168 in sovereigns and £2015 in 
half-sovereigns through the Melbourne Mint. 


1889-1891. 

Sover¬ 

eigns. 

Half- 

sover¬ 

eigns. 

Total. 

Deficiency in weight 
Deficiency in standard 

Total deficiency 

£42,352 

2,403 

£6,353 

129 

£48,705 

2,532 

£44,755 

£0,482 

£51,237 


The average deficiency of weight of the sover¬ 
eigns was 2*236 grains, and that of the half- 
sovereigns 3*046 grains ; while that due to the 
incorrectness in standard fineness amounted to 
an average of 0*246 penny per £ sterling. 

Prior to the issue of the above-mentioned pro¬ 
clamation, guineas and half-guineas were still 
“legal tender” for payments, although none had 
been coined since 1816, and they had long since 
disappeared from circulation. These coins aie 
now, therefore, legally, as well as actually, re¬ 
moved from the currency of the country. The 
Order in Council of 16th March 1892 authorised 
the withdrawal and exchange of light gold coins. 
Since that date to the present time (1912), the 
light gold withdrawn (United Kingdom) has 
been of the value of £39,845,000 in sovereigns, 
and £29,855,000 in half-sovereigns. 


1 - 

1802-1912. 

Sover¬ 

eigns. 

BOilf- 

sover- 

eigns. 

Total. 

Deficiency In weight 
Deficiency in standard j 

£390,311 
j 11,052 

£521,281 ' 
8,210 

£529,491 

£911,502 

19,808 

Total deficiency i 

£401,903 

£931,454 


The average deficiency of weight of the 
sovereigns was 1*19 grains, and that of the 
half-sovereigne was l '03 grains. 



Coin to the value of about £1,537, _ 

been withdrawn from the Australian 
during the same period. The particulars of’ 
the Australian light gold withdrawn in 1912 


jirA n<3 follows :— 



Nominal 

Value. 

Deficiency 

in 

Weight. 

Deficiency 
in Weight 
per Tiece. 

Sovereigns 

Half-sovereigns 

£13,0S4 

8,294 

£ 8. d. 

137 8 9 
107 0 1 

d. 

2*521 

2*416 

21,37S 

304 8 10 



The demonetisation of a coin must generally 
involve loss. If the countries of the Latin 
Union were to adopt a gold standard, instea 
of the present dtalon boiteux , the demonetisation 
of the standard silver five-franc piece would, at 
the present price of silver(1914), entail consider¬ 
able loss. That coin contains 22*5 grammes of 
fine silver which, with (English) standard silver 
at the (gold) price of 26^d. per ounce, would 
be worth 19T6d. only, whereas it is now rated 
at 47*62d. (5 francs at 25*22 fc. — £1). The 
loss therefore would amount to more than 2s. 4d. 
per piece. A similar result would accompany 
the demonetisation of the standard silver dollar 
of the United States ; a coin which when first 
issued yields a considerable Seignorage (<?*v*) 
to the state. In connection with this subject 
the fact should not be lost sight of that whereas 
metal in the form of coin is of a known standard, 
and is received without question as to its fine 
ness, ingots must be assayed in order to ascer¬ 
tain their purity, aud this operation, involving 
expense and delay, tends to make the exchange 
value of coin stand at a somewhat higher figure 
than that of unstamped bullion. F. E. A. 


[See also Alternative Standard.] 
DEMONSTRATIVE LEGACY. A legacy 
of a portion of a particular fund, as, for example, 
where a testator bequeaths £1000 out of his 
reduced three per cents. If the fund out of 
which it is payable fail, the legatee is neverthe¬ 
less entitled to have the legacy paid out of the 
general assets, and even if the general assets are 
insufficient to pay all the legacies, the lrgatre 
is entitled to his legacy in full. 

[Williams on Emcutors (pp. 11-65), London, 

1879.] J * E * c * M * 

DEMURRAGE. Compensation payable to a 
shipowner for detention of a ship in a port be¬ 
yond time stipulated in the CnARTF.R Party 
/ v \ e. s. 

DENARIUS. Roman silver coin first struck 
269 b.c., seventy-two being coined to the pound. 
Design—obverse, the head of Roma and the 
letter X indicating ten asses ; reverse, the 
Dioscuri on horseback, charging, from 217 
b.o. eighty denarii were struck to the pound. 
In 100 B.C. a new type was introduced, and 
from 93 b.o. many different kinds were in use. 
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DENARIUS—DENIERS DE CALAIS 



n 

11, An Essay on the Roman Denarius, 

Silver Coins. 


1837.—J. Y. Akerman, A descriptive 
atakfgue of rare and unedited Roman Coins, 
London, 1834. — Also see Encyclopedia Rritan- 
nica , 9th ed., vol. xvii., art. Numismatics, § ii.— 
Roman Coins, p. 652.] f. e. a. 

DENARIUS DEI (God's penny). Earnest 
money which passed at the making of a bar¬ 
gain. This was regarded as a binding transac¬ 
tion by the custom of the merchants (Carta 
Mercator, 31 Ed. I. c. 4). It had several local 
uses and names. Originally, perhaps, a penny 
given to the church or to the poor at the con¬ 
clusion of a bargain. Also mentioned as a 
port-due, an exaction forbidden, however, by 
statute. In this sense the term is usually 
corrupted as Adieu —the customer’s “ farewell ” 
or “God-speed.” 

[Maitland in Selden Soc., ii. 130 ; Hall, Cus¬ 
toms, ii. 166.] H. Ha. 

i)ENIER (Coin). The word denier, originally 
merely the French rendering of the Latin 
denarius, was adopted -by the early kings of 
France as a name for a coin of pure silver, the 
weight of which was originally about one penny¬ 
weight (or denier). In the reign of Charlemagne 
(768-814) it weighed about twenty-seven or 
twenty-eight grains, in the reign of Charles le 
Chauvo (843-877) thirty-two grains, and in 
that of Hugh Capet (987-996) about twenty- 
four grains. A small amount of copper was 
first added to the metal of which theso coins 
were made in the year 1103, and from that 
time onwards the amount was continually 
increased. In the year 1577 deniers were 
struck which were composed of pure copper. 

In the reign of Louis IX. (1226-1270) a coin 
of fine gold, called a “ Denier d I'Agncl ” was 
struck, as w r ell as two kinds of silver deniers 
called respectively “ Denier Tournois ” and 
“ Denier Parisis .” From this time the word 
denier was used as the name for several coins, 
the identity of which was determined by 
qualifying words, such as, “ dc Vor d I'Escu ,” 
“ dc Vor au Fleur de Lis," “Parisis,” etc. 

The following is a list of some of the more 
important issues of coins bearing the name 
Denier: 

Gold Coins. 


Reign. 

Coin. 

Weight. 

Fineness. 

Louis IX. (3226- 

Denier A l’Agnel 

G4 grains 

Fino 

1270) 


Philippe le Bel 

Denier A I’Escu 

71 grains 

Fine 

(1285-1314) 



Philippe de Va¬ 
lois (1327-1350) 
}} 

„ 

71 grains 

Fine 


i 



71 grains ] 

23 carats 

John (> :;50-1364) I „ 

71 grains ; 

22J carats 

ft 

it 

71 grains 

21 carats 

91 

>f 

71 grains 

IS carats 

„ Denier au Fleur 

| de Lis 

77 grains ' 

Fine 


The coinage of “ Deniers A I'Escu" was discontinued 
in the year 1354. 


Reign. 

Coin. 

Weight 

Philippe le BeH ^ 
Louis flutiu pi 

Philippe le | <>»« 

Long J ~ 

Charles le Bel (1321- 
1327) 

Philippe de Valois 
(1327-1350) 

j Denier Tournois 
( Denier Parisis 

Denier Parisis 

ft 

tl 

17$ grains 

17 grains 

17 grains 
13$ grains 
27$ grains 


F. E. A. 

Denier (Tax). The Denier d Dicu (see 
Denarius Dei) was originally a small extra 
sum paid on the conclusion of a sale or bargain 
and applied to a charitable purpose. It has 
since come to mean a ready-money payment 
handed over to bind a bargain, especially in 
the engagement of labourers, servants, or lodg¬ 
ings. R. L. 

Denier (as denoting Price). The word 
Denier is now obsolete in French as the name 
of a coin, but it has survived in many phrases 
of common use. The peasant, in France, who 
borrows money still describes the rate of interest 
as denier-ringt or denier-dix as the case may be 
(one in twenty or one in ten), instead of saying 
5 per cent or 10 per cent. M. Leroy-Reaulieu 
among other economists sometimes employs the 
same expression conversely, as when suggesting 
that the valuation of land should be raised 
from deniei'-vingt to dcnier-vingt-cinq or from 
twenty to twenty-five times the rental. In his 
TraiU de la Science dcs Finances, referring to 
Pitts plan for the redemption of the land tax, 
in 1798, he says: “The price of 3 per cent 
consols was 50, that is to say sixteen to 
seventeen times the annual interest ; in other 
words, they were negotiated at denier seize or , 
denier dix-sept,but landed property sold at denier 
trente or thirty times the revenue,” etc. 

Shares in mining companies founded before 
the French Revolution are still called deniers , 
the total capital being represented by 240 to 
300 deniers according to the variations in the 
value of the Here from twenty to twenty-five 
sols, the sol being twelve deniers. If calculated 
at twenty sols the part proprietor of a company 
w’as said to possess one, two, or ten deniers, 
meaning or ^ of the total stock. 

The capital of the great Anzin collieries, which 
date from 1757, is formed of 288 deniers or full 
shares, the value of one of which was a few 
years back as high as £50,000. They are, 
however, now divided for negotiation into hun¬ 
dredth parts called ccntiemcs de deniers, which 
are quoted under that name on the mining 
exchange. The widow’s mite is still Le denier 
de la Veuve ; Peter’s Pence, Lc denier de St. 
Pierre ; public money, les deniers publics, etc. 
(see also Denarius.) t. l. 

DENIERS DE CALAIS (or Devoirs de 
Calais)—Calais dues or Calais toll ; a fine of 
19d. per sack of wool paid to the crown by 

















DENIZEN—DENOMINATIONS OF BANK NOTES 


for license to export staple com- 

_{elsewhere than to Calais. 

TSS, Customs , i. 87, 231-278 ; ii. 220-224.] 

H. Ha. 

DENIZEN. An alien who has been made 
a British subject by letters patent and not by 
the usual certificate of a secretary of state. A 
denizen has not the full rights of a subject. 
He could always hold lands by purchase or 
devise, but until the Naturalisation Act, 1870, 
he could not inherit. Even now he cannot be 
a privy councillor or a member of either House 
of Parliament, nor can he hold any office of 
trust, civil, naval, or military. 

[Report of the Royal Commission on the Laws 
of Naturalisation and Allegiance, 1869.— Nation¬ 
ality , by Sir A. J. E. Cockburn, London, 1869.] 

j. E. c. M. 

DENNY, William (1847-1887), member of 
a well-known firm of shipbuilders at Dumbar¬ 
ton, on the Clyde, was not only eminent in the 
skilled work of his profession, and as a model 
“captain of industry,” but full of promise as a 
writer on social and economical questions. His 
Life by Professor A. B. Bruce (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1888) presents, inter alia, a multi¬ 
tude of valuable notes from his various letters 
and speeches, on such matters as the organisa¬ 
tion of a workshop, the encouragement of inven¬ 
tion, the uses of apprenticeship, the functions 
of the board of trade, the character of working 
men, and the prospects of the labouring classes. 
He had a strong dislike of “ absentee em¬ 
ployers,” and, having served as apprentice him¬ 
self, had knowledge of the whole situation such 
as few other employers could possess. From a 
comparatively optimistic view of the relations 
of employer and employed and the influence of 
competition in industry, he passed gradually to 
a more critical attitude and less sanguine con¬ 
victions on these subjects. In his address on 
“The Worth of Wages” (publ. Bennett, Dum¬ 
barton, 1876), he stated the arguments for 
piece-work so cogently and exhaustively that 
his own conversion, ten years or so later, to 
a different view was all the more remarkable. 
He bad believed that the wages of piece-work 
are self-regulating, but he became convinced, 
after a larger experience, that they are not so 

_except in “cases where rates 'can be fixed and 

made a matter of agreement between the whole 
body of the men in any works and their em¬ 
ployers”—but, on the contrary, they “are 
liable, under the pressure of heavy competition, 
to be depressed below a proper level ” (Letter to 
Mr. John Rae in Life, p. 113). In reading Ins ad¬ 
dress on the “ Industries of Scotland delivered 
at Dumbarton, December 1878, with special re¬ 
ference to the competition of the Tyne with the 
Clyde in the matter of shipbuilding, we need to 
remember this change of opinion, though, like 
a "ood n asoner, he always so states his aigu- 
m Jilts that we can judge for ourselves. J. B. 
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DENOMINATIONAL CURRENCY.^_ 
Colonies : Currency in British Colonies. 

DENOMINATIONS OF BANK NOTES. 
The denominations in which bank notes are 
issued appear to depend mainly, if not entirely, 
on custom and convenience. The chief question 
of policy is as to the issue of notes correspond¬ 
ing in denomination to coins in circulation, 
especially to the coin, whatever it may lie, 
which forms the unit of the currency. It is 
obvious that to the extent to which such notes 
circulate they must displace coin. It is pos 
sible that some part of the coin thus withdrawn! 
may be hoarded, but it is more probable that 
it will be made use of in some way out of the , 
country. The notes not being exportable, it is 
probable that the coin will be used for the pur¬ 
chase of commodities from abroad, and thus 
the issue of such notes may lead directly to the 
depletion of the stock of coin. On the question 
of convenience the points of most importance 
in regard to the issue of notes of small values, 
are, on the one hand the convenience of porta¬ 
bility, on the other the discomfort of a currency 
frequently mutilated and dirty, with the pos¬ 
sibility of infection, and of loss or destruction. 
The prevalence of forgery depends largely on 
the denominations of the notes issued. Greater 
caution is shown in dealing with a £5 note than 
in taking one for a fifth or tenth of that sum. 
Besides, the chance of detecting a forgery is 
greatly diminished when the note is dirty or 
worn by use. The maintenance of a currency 
of small notes, having extensive use, in a clean 
and sightly condition, may involve an expense 
exceeding any profit possible to be derived from 
its issue, except where current rates of interest 
are very higli and where no important stock of 
bullion is held to meet the notes. In addi¬ 
tion, the expense may outweigh any economy 
arising from diminished, abrasion of the coin. 
The actual loss from abrasion of the English 
sovereign is about one-tenth of a penny per 
annunq while the cost of printing a note has 
never been estimated below’ one penny, and has 
been found in practice to be frequently double 
that sum (see Abrasion). The following table 
rrives the lowest denominations of notes issued 
ill some of the principal countries of the world, 
though not now in all cases in active use. 

£ 

50 centesiuii= about 0 
1 florin = 

5 francs = 

1 dollar = 

5 marks - 
5 kronor = 

5 rixdalors = 

5 rupees = 

20 francs = 

10 florins = 

1 pound = 

5 pounds = 

l^iouu - ' * 

It does not appear from these figures that the 
denominations of hank notes are dependent on 
or indicative of the poverty or wealth of a 


Italy 

Austro-Hungary 
France 

United States 
Germany . 

Norway . 

Sweden 
British India 
Belgium . 

Holland - - - 

Scotland and Ireland 
England and Wales 


0 16 
0 16 
1 0 
5 0 
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But some closer connection in this 
may be found in the oxtent to which 
smaller denominations preponderate, though 
other local circumstances may have a share in 
determining this matter. We may contrast the 
note circulation of France and Belgium in 1913. 


France. 


Belgium. 


Francs. 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 

Number 

5 (4s.) 

per cent. 

per cent. 

percent, percent 
20 (16/-) 23 04 

20 (16s.) 
25 (£]) 

} " 

•4 

50 (£2) 11 

100 (4) 40 

12*5 

22 

50 (-2) 
100 (4) 
500 (20) 

1G 

36*5 

500 (20) 5 

•5 

52 

5 

50 

1-1 

1000 (40) 21 

1 

1000 (40) 

2G-6 

8 

100 

100 


100 

100 

R. W. B. 


DENOMINATOR, Common. The term 
“ common denominator ” is applied by Jevons to 
the function of money which he thus describes : 
“ In a state of barter the price-current list would 
be a most complicated document, for each 
commodity would have to be quoted in terms 
of every dthcr commodity. . . . Between 100 
articles there must exist no less than 4950 
possible ratios of exchange. . . . All such 
trouble is avoided if any one commodity be 
chosen, and its ratio of exchange with each 
other commodity bo quoted. The chosen 
commodity becomes a common denominator or 
common 'measure of value" (Money, p. 5). 
Jevons here uses “denominator” as equivalent 
to measure of value—the term which he more 
frequently employs. 

According to Frof, Walker a distinction 
should be drawn between denominator and 
measure of value. “ Curiously -coloured bits 
of paper with a government stamp upon them, 
which it is felony to imitate,” and without 
“intrinsic value,” may serve the purpose of a 
common denominator, but not that of a common 
measure of value (Walker, Money, pp. 9, 280- 
288). (See Standard of Value.) f. y. e. 

DEODAND. Any personal chattel which 
was found to have been the immediate cause 
of the death of any reasonable creature, was 
anciently forfeited to the crown, to be given to 
God, as by distribution in alms to the poor. 
It seems to have been originally intended as an 
expiation for the souls of such as were snatched 
away by sudden death, just as the apparel of a 
stranger found dead went to purchase masses 
for his soul (Thorpe, Anglo-Saxon Laws and 
Institutes). This may account for the rule of 
law that no deodand was due when an infant 
under the age of discretion was killed by a fall 
from a cart or horse, or the like, not in motion; 
whereas if an adult person were so killed the 
thing was forfeited. If, however, the horse, 
cai ! or othcT thing in motion killed an infant 
it was deodand, as the misfortune was then partly 
owing to the negligence of the owner, who was 
thus rightly punished. If a thing not in motion 
were the occasion of a mans death only that 
part which was the immediate instrument was 


forfeited ; but if it were in motion all 
to make the wound more dangerous was forfeited. 
Thus if a man, climbing up the wheel of a cart, 
fell and was killed, oidy the wheel was deodand ; 
but if the wheel ran over his body, not only 
the wheel but the whole cart and load was 
deodand. It mattered not whether the owner 
of the thing was concerned in the killing or not, 
for if a man were killed with a sword the sword 
was deodand although not belonging to the 
man who used it. For this reason we find in 
old indictments for homicide the instrument of 
death and its value presented by the grand jury 
to enable the king to claim the deodand. 
Deodands were not due for accidents happening 
on the high seas out of the jurisdiction of the 
common law, neither did any deodand accrue 
in the case of felonious killing, but cases occur 
in which ships were valued for deodand by 
reason of accidents at sea. A Latin phrase 
attributed to Bracton has, by mistranslation, 
given rise to erroneous statements as to what 
constituted a deodand. “Omnia qure ad 
mortem movent,” evidently meaning all things 
which tend to produce death, has been rendered 
“move to death”; thus giving rise to the 
theory that things in motion only were to be 
forfeited. Deodands were finally abolished alto¬ 
gether by statute 9 & 10 Viet. c. 62. n. Ha. 

DEPARCIEUX (or De Parcieux), Antoine 
(1703-1768), bora near Nisines, raised himself 
from the rank of a peasant by his mathematical 
ability, which was at first exerted in the con¬ 
struction of sun-dials. A tranquil life devoted 
to science — applied mathematics chiefly — 
terminated at Paris, 1768. 

Deparcieux’s contributions to vital statistics 
give him a place in this dictionary. He con¬ 
structed life-tables based upon two sets of ob 
servations, relating respectively to persons who 
had taken part in the French Tontines (q.v.), 
and to the inhabitants of religious houses—monks 
and nuns. It appeared that the religious celi¬ 
bates had the advantage in respect of longevity 
at the earlier, but not at the later periods of 
life. It also appeared that the expectation of 
life at every age was greater for nuns than for 
monks. Depareieux seems to have been the 
first to define expectation of life (which he 
termed vie moymne), and to construct separate 
life-tables for males and females. Deparcieux’s 
treatment of statistics commands the suffrage 
both of tho mathematician and the general 
reader. “I do not see how he could have 
made a better use of his data,” says the speci¬ 
alist Milne ; while tho lively Voltaire is be¬ 
lieved to have taken Depareieux as tho model 
of “the geometer” who discourses so instruct¬ 
ively in L'homme aux quarantc tats. 

Depareieux is sometimes called the elder, to 
distinguish him from his nephew, Depareieux 
the younger, who wrote on tho same class of 
subjects as his uncle, but with less effect. 
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DEPARTMENT 



ur les probability de la duree de la vie 
/fl746 ).—Reponse aux objections . . . 
Addition a Vessai . . . (1760).—These 
works are in the library of the British Museum, 
entered in the catalogue under the head, Parcieux. 
The Reponse is bound up with the Addition. 
De Moivre, Doctrine of Chances , 3rd ed. (1756), 
penultimate page. 

[Histoire de l’Academie Royale, Annee 1763, 
p. 155.— j&loge de M. De Parcieux. —Richard 
Price, Observations on Reversionary Payments , 
4th ed. (1783), vol. ii. p. 1S9.— Maseres, Prin¬ 
ciples of Life Annuities (1783), Preface.—Tetens, 
JEinleitung zur Berechnung der Leibrenten (1785), 
p. 70.—F. Baily, Doctrine of Life Annuities , p. 
13.—Milne, Valuation of Annuities (1815), vol. 
ii. p. 555, and p. 574.— Assurance Magazine , 
vol. ii. p. 205, and vol. xv. p. 175.—Farr, Vital 
Statistics, p. 439.—Deparcieux’s celebrated tables 
are given in some of the passages above referred 
to. Other references, and a version of the tables, 
will be found in the article on Deparcieux in 
YVal ford’s Insurance Cyclopaedia .] F. Y. E. 


DE PARIEU. See Parieu, Esquirol de. 

DEPARTMENT. A separate branch or 
division of the public administration. 

The varying character and the great extent 
of the administrative functions of the state 
necessarily require for their efficient discharge 
a similar division of labour and concentration 
of specialised knowledge and skill to that which 
is arranged in any well-organised industrial 
undertaking. It is not too much to say that 
without the most elaborate division and sub¬ 
division of official duties, and their concentration 
within appropriate areas, executive government 
would be impossible. In addition to tho ad¬ 
vantages which ordinarily follow the specialisa¬ 
tion of function, an esprit dc corps , or desire 
to look with a single eye to the efficiency of a 
particular department, is fostered amongst the 
more responsible members of its staff. Such a 
result is of the greatest possible value to the 
public at large, although it is probable that in 
our own country it has been gained at the 
expense of the necessary “ integration,” and 
that too little regard has been paid to the 
necessity for that ‘‘intimacy and firmness of 
the connections between the separate parts” 
upon which the well-being of organisms, physi¬ 
cal, industrial, or social, must depend. In the 
desire to avoid increase of expenditure, or the 
undertaking of duties not quite in line with its 
own special functions, a department will at times 
be unwilling to perform services which would be 
of advantage to the community, and apart from 
the cabinet or tbe treasury- -the one too much 
pressed with business of the first importance, the 
other looking at all questions mainly from the 
financial side—no means of rectifying the separ¬ 
atist tendency exists. 

As may be supposed from the varying re¬ 
quirements of tho public service, the actual 
divisiou of the adininistration into departments*) 


varies from time to time. Some of themr 
the case of the treasury, the privy cc 
office, the home office, and the foreign office, 
are of old standing, whilst others, as the office 
of the secretary for Scotland and the board of 
agriculture and fisheries, have been more recently 
constituted. A reference to the particulars 
given in the annual estimates for civil services 
will afford interesting evidence of tho extension 
of the functions of government in this country 
in a comparatively recent period. 

The statement as to the “accounting depart¬ 
ments and services” prefixed'to the estimates 
shows that, leaving out of account the war 
office, tho admiralty, and the three revenue 
departments— customs, inland revenue, and 
post office— the main divisions of the public 
service were sixty-five in number, of which 
nine were exclusively Scotch and seventeen 
Irish. Some of these may be said to exist for 
tho control and service of the remainder, c.g. 
the treasury, office of works, civil service com¬ 
mission, exchequer and audit department, and 
the stationery office. The amount voted to be 
accounted for by those departments for the yeai 
1909-10, and by some of the other principal de 
partments, is shown in the following table : 


Accounting Department. 

■ Amount 
voted for 
1909-10. 

Treasury (16 votes, including Old Age 

£10,301,050 

Tensions) . 

Office of Works (12 votes) 

2,0S9,G76 

Board of Public Works, Ireland (3 votes) 

303,504 

Civil Service Commission 

38,403 

Exchequer and Audit Department . 

64,400 

Stationery Office . 

762,900 

Treasury Solicitor . 

Treasury Remembrancer in Ireland (for 

99,897 

County Court Officers, Ireland) . 

110,875 

Homo Office (3 votes) .... 

538.250 

Foreign Office (2 votes) .... 

667j877 

Colonial Office (3 votes) .... 

1,842,421 

Board of Trade (4 votes) . 

627,220 

Secretary for Scotland .... 

36,016 

Chief Secretary, Ireland (8 votes) . 
Paymaster-General (for Superannuations, 

459,574 

etc.) . 

691,139 

Paymaster of the Supreme Court (2 votes) 
King’s and Lord Treasurer’s Remem¬ 

366,825 

brancer (3 votes) . 

Accounts’: t-Gencral of the Supreme Court, 

129,668 

Ir stand. 

104,919 

Board of Agriculture and Fisheries 
Department of Agriculture, etc., Ireland 

173,169 

267,501 

Ordnance Survey . 

200,076 

i Local Government Board .... 

254,294 

Registrar-General’s Office 

44,315 

77,731 

Local Government Board, Ireland . 
Prisons Department (England and the 

Colonies). 

753,737 

Prisons Department (Scotland) 

97,390 

„ „ (Ireland) . 

Land Commission, Ireland 

112,695 

803,677 

Dublin Metropolitan Police 

96,963 

; Constabulary, Ireland .... 

! Education Department (England and 

1,380,918 

Wales) . .... 

13,648,792 

British Museum . 

179,228 

Public Education (Scotland) . 

2,147,541 

„ „ (Ireland) 

Sundry other Departments 

1,621,921 

695,021 

Total.... 

£40,750,148 
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DEPARTMENT—DEPOPULATION 


/estimates for Civil Services, 1892-93 (P.P. 

of 1892) may be referred to. See also 
iUCRACY. ] T. H. E. 

DEPARTMENT (France). A term applied 
to the principal territorial and administrative 
area existing in France. The division of that 
country into departments was first effected by the 
decree of the 22nd December 1789, the arrange¬ 
ment being embodied in Art. I. of the Consti¬ 
tution of 1791. There arc at the present time 
eighty-six departments, or eighty-seven if the 
“territory of Belfort,” the remnant of one of 
the departments ceded to Germany in 1871, be 
regarded as a separate department. Since 1889, 
the three departments of Algeria have also been 
treated, for most purposes, as part of Franco 
proper. The area of a department ranges from 
184 square miles in the case of the Seine to 
3597 square miles in the case of the Landes, the 
average being about 2300 square miles, or more 
than one-third the area of Wales. A department 
is administered by a prefect appointed by and 
representative of the central authority. He is 
assisted by a conscil gdndral , elected by universal 
suffrage, and a council of prefecture, nominated 
by the central authority, for the purpose of de¬ 
ciding legal questions and advising the prefect 
when asked to do so. Each department isdivided 
into “arrondissements,” these again into “can¬ 
tons, and the “cantons” into “communes.” 

[See Block s Dictionnaire de Vadministration 
/ranfaise, and Dictionnaire G’tntral de la Poli¬ 
tique.— "Local Government in France,” by M. 
Waddington, Nineteenth Century , July 18S8.] 

T. H. E. 

DEPOPULATION (Term). The laying waste, 
destroying, and unpeopling of a place (Co. 12 
Rep. p. 30), stated to bo “now the apparent 
effect of enclosing lordships and manors, where¬ 
by several good old villages have been reduced 
from a great number of sufficient farms to a 
few cottages,” by Cowel {Interpreter, ed. 1637), 
in "whose time an extensive inquiry into the de¬ 
population of the rural districts "was carried out. 
Ihe same writer states that Dejpopulatores agro¬ 
rum “ were so called because, by prostrating 
and ruining houses, they seemed to depopulate 
towns ; and dcpopulatio agrorum was a great 
offence at common law for which benefit of clergy 
was denied.. The pulling down of farm-houses 
and conversion of arable into pasture was checked 
by 4 Henry VII., and other well-known acts 
throughout the Tudor period (Cunningham, I. 
468). Depopulation might also ensue from 
excessive taxation or purveyance ( Dialogue , i. 
8). The unit of prosperity in the earlier and 
later inquisitions aliko was the plough itself — 
the extent of depopulation being ascertained 
by the reduced number of ploughs in each 
village. H. Ha. 

DEPOPULATION, in Relation to Econo¬ 
mic History, has hitherto been chiefly con¬ 
sidered as a remarkable but disconnected pheno¬ 




menon. Thus, while it is usual to dilatk, 
the alarming proportions of this social move¬ 
ment at several distinct periods of our history, 
it has not always occurred to the general his¬ 
torian to regard it as a visitation, possible 
under the political environments of every age. 

The truth is that the same causes— the visi¬ 
tation of God and the inhumanity of man— 
have not infrequently operated to produce the 
same results throughout successive centuries. 
At uncertain, though constantly recurring inter¬ 
vals, this social scourge has hindered the fairest 
prospects of industrial progress. Though in 
recent years less known as a factor in economic 
life, in earlier days depopulation saddened the 
reigns of powerful monarchs—causing alike the 
exultation of foreign enemies or trade rivals and 
the lament of successive generations of social 
reformers. 

The depopulation of Saxon and Norman 
England was rather general than local, and of 
historical rather than economic interest, except 
for the insight that is afforded by it into the 
industrial resources of the country. The re¬ 
curring pestilences and famines, and the partial 
invasions of the next three centuries left an 
equally indelible mark upon the page of history ; 
but it is with individual enterprise and the 
jmblic policy which governed its ceaseless 
workings from the 14th to the 17th century 
that we are especially concerned. 

The “peace of the plough” is perhaps a 
fanciful term applied to a very real force in the 
national polity. It denotes a predominant 
interest in the pursuit of agriculture, as form¬ 
ing the very basis of the industrial life of the 
nation. Herein its chief wealth was invested, 
hereby its entire finances were adjusted, and the 
ploughshare and the reaping-hook continued to 
be idealised as the symbols of native industry 
for centuries after they had been practically 
replaced by the shepherd’s crook and the 
weaver’s shuttle. Therefore, from Saxon times 
onwards we find the peace of the plough pre¬ 
served by a succession of remedial measures in¬ 
tended to foster a frequently declining industry. 

It is to be remembered that down to the 
close of the 13th century not only the main 
resources of the country but the chief part of 
the royal revenue were derived from this source. 
This is the period of the great predial surveys, 
and of agricultural treatises ; the period" of 
Caiiucage and Scutage (q.v.), and of royal 
commissions of inquiry into the grievances" of 
the rural community. " The Dialogus de Scac- 
cario alludes to one of these inquisitions in the 
well-kno-wn story of the king on his progress 
being waylaid by husbandmen bearing their 
idle ploughshares aloft “as a symbol of agricul¬ 
tural depression.” A few original fragments 
of another inquisition of the 12th century have 
survived, which almost anticipate the com¬ 
plaints of the English peasant insurgents of the 
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ry. The Saxon Chronicle gives 
ances of agricultural distress and de- 
rtion over a wide period, but it is not till 
we reach the middle of the 14th century that 
the evil assumes the characteristic type which 
so long prevailed. Before the reign of Edward 
III. the interest of the crown in the distribu¬ 
tion of wealth had undergone a change. The 
sheriff’s farms no longer enabled the king “to 
live of his own”; great escheats brought with 
them greater waste ; the last desperate attempt 
to exact the full feudal liabilities of the military 
tenants by new-fangled inquisitions, Nevill’s 
taxation—as odious and as fruitless as Noy’s 
ship-money—had failed. The crown, therefore, 
was compelled to drift with the flowing tide. 
It spread its nets there and drew in an ample 
revenue from customs and subsidies and farms 
of the Lombard and Flemish publicans in place 
of feudal levies and the plunder of the Jewish 
mortgagees. The staple articles of the export 
trade of England became wool and fells, and 
leather and fats. Corn was henceforth exported 
only under the sliding scale. Then followed 
the plague, and in its wake inclosures and con¬ 
vertible husbandry. Then the prsedial insurrec¬ 
tion, and the industrial revolution had begun. 

From the close of the 14th to the beginning of 
the 17 th century we can trace the depopulation 
of the English rural districts in the complaints 
and remonstrances of the oppressed, backed by 
a long string of useless remedial measures, not 
wholly inspired as mignt be supposed by the good¬ 
will of visionary churchmen, benevolent despots, 
and alarmist legislators, but by the far-seeing 
policy of the great ministers of the crown, the 
obvious meaning of which is apparent in most 
of the economic tracts of the 16th century as a 
preparation for the deadly struggle between the 
landed and the moneyed interests. 

In one aspect the Statute of Labourers itself 
was devised for the encouragement of tillage. 
It was so expressed in its later editions, and 
almost simultaneously the act of depopulating 
is mentioned as a felony. All through the 
15th century the evil grew while the feudal 
system dwindled. The feudal surveys of Henry 
VI. are an instructive commentary upon the 
Testa de Nevill on the one hand and the 
Statute of Fines on the other. It was in the 
reign of Henry VII. that the suffering conse¬ 
quent on inclosures was first brought promin¬ 
ently forward in a well-known statute. This / 
however, and the similar measures of the next 
four reigns seem to have given no real relief to 
the congested districts. Even the partial migra¬ 
tion of labour to the towns was iusufficient to 
cope with this distress. The real solution was 
tho increased employment of labour made pos¬ 
sible by the success of convertible husbandry. 

There are many valuable materials extant to 
enable us to estimate both the causes and the 
extent of this depopulation in the 16th century, 
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but few perhaps as complete as the 
returns made in the year 1517 ( Lansd . A 
60) and the still more extensive returns made 
in pursuance of letters-patent dated 20th August 
1608, which have hitherto been little known 
(Chancery Records , Petty Bag , Depopulations). 

This latter instrument recites that the crown 
being given to understand that there are in many 
parts of England, and notably in the county of 
Bedford, “many houses pulled downe, lett tc 
decay, standinge voidc and uninhabited, or the 
ground that of former tymes belonged to 
dwellinge-liouses dismembered and taken from 
them and greate quantities of ground hereto¬ 
fore used for arrable converted to pasture, by 
which and by many other sinyster and corrupt 
practises and devises our Realms is in many 
partes wasted and depopulated to the grievance 
of our people the damage of our estate and 
against the ancient common lawes and statutes 
of our Realme, and which wo are determined to 
remeadieand redresse,” the lord-lieutenants and 
certain knights and esquires of several of the 
home counties, to which this inquisition seems 
to have been confined, are hereby empowered 
to inquire by a sworn jury and examination of 
witnesses as to the facts alleged in the schedule. 

The articles of the inquiry are to the 
following effect:—(1) How many towns, 
villages, churches, hamlets, boroughs, parishes, 
dwelling-houses, farms or farmhouses, families, 
ploughs, or tenancies in the county of Bedford 
have since the twenty-fourth year of Elizabeth 
been depopulated, and by whose fault and by 
what means; and the population maintained 
before and after such depopulation ; (2) what 
grounds have been converted from tillage into 
pasture ; (3) what lands have been severed from 
the farm-buildings ; (4) what farm buildings 
have been pulled down ; (5) who hold more 
than one farm ; (6) who have evicted their 
tenants ; (7) what inclosures have been made. 

The returns to this inquiry, which were 
ordered to be made into the Chancery before the 
October following, give us a complete picture 
of the agrarian revolution during a given 
period within a given district They are as 
complete in their way as the Hundred Rolls of 
the 13th century, and they may be regarded 
as the summary of the agrarian question before 
it disappeared from public view for another two 
centuries. It was upon the evidence of this 
commission that the lawyers of the 17th cen¬ 
tury based their definitions of depopulation 
and it is in this connection that it has descended 
to us as an economic term. 

[Cunningham, vol. ii. Appendix.—The Inquisi¬ 
tion of 1517, edited by I. S. Leadam.— Transac¬ 
tions of R. Hist. Soc. (N.S.) vol. vi. pp. 167-314.] 

H. Ha. 

DEPOPULATION (Causes). The term de¬ 
population is now used in a seuso very different 
from that originally assigned to it. Such a true 
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llafion, or stripping a country of its in- 
as has occurred in tho past in 
jibtamia, Syria, and parts of central Asia, 
is scarcely known in these days, but the term 
depopulation is now applied to tho case of any 
country, or part of a country, in which the 
population as measured from time to time is 
found to be diminishing. 

The causes of depopulation are numerous ; for 
convenience they may bo grouped under tlnee 
headings, physical , political, and economic , but 
usually several causes contribute to the result. 

A. Physical Causes.—(1) Volcanic erup¬ 
tions, within the usually restricted limits of 
their action, produce more considerable effects 
than might be supposed, both in direct destruc¬ 
tion of life and in rendering large tracts of 
country incapable of cultivation. Among the 
more notable outbursts of volcanic force which 
have thus caused depopulation may be men¬ 
tioned the eruptions of Vesuvius in 79 a.d. and 
again in 1822 ; of Etna in 1669, which destroyed 
fourteen villages ; of Papandayang in Java in 
1772, which is said to have buried 40 villages 
with 3000 persons ; of Galungung, also in 
Java, in 1822, which killed 4000 people ; of 
the Volcan de Agua in Guatemala in 1541 ; of 
Skaptar Jokull in 1783, which destroyed one- 
Bixth of the inhabitants and one-half of the 
live stock of Iceland, and rendered great part 
of the island permanently sterile ; of the “king 
of volcanoes,” Mauna Loa, in Hawaii, in the 
years 1855, 1868, and 1881 ; of the oil wells 
at Baku in 1887 ; and of Tomboro, in the 
island of Sumbawa in 1815, said to have de¬ 
stroyed 12,000 people. Again in 1883 one of 
the most remarkable outbursts of which we 
have records occurred in Krakatoa, causing a 
loss of life estimated at the time to amount to 
75,000 ; while lastly, Tarawera in 1886 covered 
a large tract of the north island (New Zealand) 
with mud and ashes. (See, for volcanic pheno¬ 
mena generally, Humboldt’s Cosmos). 

(2) Floods. —The Ho-ang Ho affords the most 
striking instances,—in 1851-53 it changed its 
course and buried whole villages in mud ; in 
1888, breaking down its banks once more, it 
gave rise to an appalling catastrophe, over¬ 
whelming it is said at least one million of people 
and causing subsequently widespread famine. 

(3) Changes of climate , more especially 
drought, due to the neglect of irrigation works, 
or the destruction of forests, may cause the land 
to be incapable of sustaining as large a popula¬ 
tion as formerly. The condition of Mesopo¬ 
tamia since its conquest by the Turks in 1515 
is conspicuous example of the former, North 
China of the latter, case. Mr. J. A. Baines, 
census commissioner of India, says ( Times of 
India , 18th April 1891) that the census proved 
that a local malarial fever had caused consider¬ 
able emigration from liajshahye and Nuddea 
in Bengal. 



(4) Pestilence was formerly in Europe, Isjit 
is still in Asia, both a potent and a frequent 
cause of depopulation (see Black Death). In 
modern times the epidemics of cholera in 1S49, 
1853, 1854, 1857, and 1866, of smallpox in 
1871, and of influenza in 1890, 1891, and 
1892 decidedly checked the natural increase of 
the population in several countries of Europe 
(see Statistical Chronology of Plagues and Pesti¬ 
lence as affecting Human Life, etc., by C. Wal- 
ford, 1884). 

(5) Families resulting from failure of crops 
due to exceptional seasons or plagues of locusts, 
or to great disasters such as the bursting of 
their banks by rivers, have often been greatly 
aggravated by pestilence or war ; in fact, these 
three causes are frequently inseparably bound 
together. The most notable instance in recent 
times of famine causing considerable depopula¬ 
tion in Europe occurred in Ireland in 1847, 
but in India famines still from time to time 
greatly check the growth of population. Great 
famines occurred in 1770, 1781-83, 1790-92, 
and even so recently as 1860-61 half a million 
of people perished from famine in North- 
West India, while in 1865-66 it is believed 
that one and a half million perished in Orissa. 
However, in 1874 and 1876 the efforts of the 
Government were so far effectual as to prevent 
any great loss of life except in a few districts. 
Mr. Baines ( Times of India , 18th April 1891) 
says that the famine tracts of Madras, which 
showed considerable depletion in 1881, filled 
up rapidly by 1891 owing to the return of 
emigrants or to actual immigration from other 
districts. There was an awful famine in North 
China in 1877-78 in which millions are reported 
to have perished (see Famines of the World , 
etc., by C. Walford, Journal of the Statistical 
Society , vol. xli. 433, vol. xlii. 79). 

B. Political Causes.— (6) War, involving 
as it once did the massacre of women and 
children, and the ca rrying off of whole nations 
into slavery, has been a most powerful cause of 
depopulation, especially in Asia and Africa. 
The extinction of aboriginal races in recent 
times has often been a result of increasing 
population, the stronger race displacing the 
weaker, but the conquests of such nations of 
warriors as the Matabele have caused great 
diminution of more civilised races like the 
Mashonas. Modern wars are comparatively 
short in duration, while owing to sanitary 
precautions pestilences do not so often follow 
in their train. Thus it has been said that the 
war between Prussia and Austria in 1?866 was 
the first in which more men were killed in 
action than died of sickness. In France in 
1854 and 1855 the deaths exceeded the births 
by 69,318 and 35*606 respectively, and in 
Austria in 1866 by 57,831; in botlj, this result 
was the combined effect of cholera and war. 
In France again in 1870 and 1871 there was an 
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deaths over births of 103,394 and 


, - respectively, a disastrous result of the 

'fthe commune, and an epidemic of small¬ 


pox. 

(7) Actual deportation of the people, as in the 
familiar instances of the Jews in the Babylonian 
captivity, the Jews expelled from Spain (1492b 
and the Moors also from that country (1609). 
This heading connects itself with the next one 
to be considered. 

(8) Religious persecution drove the Huguenots 
from France, the Pilgrim Fathers from England, 
and is now driving the Jews from Russia, to the 
great economic disadvantage of the persecuting 
country in each case. 

(9) Bad government is not perhaps directly a 
great cause of depopulation, but indirectly it 
assists. Restrictions on trade, oppressive taxa¬ 
tion, bad land laws, capricious interference with 
the liberty of the subject, as well as social and 
political agitation, all discourage the growth of 
population ; but of all acts of government 
probably compulsory military service has most 
effect in stimulating emigration. 

C. Economic Causes. — Though the action 
of these is often not so obvious as in the case of 
. natural and political causes, and is often diffi¬ 
cult to unravel satisfactorily, yet they are really 
far more powerful than all the other causes put 
together. 

(10) The repeal of the Poor Law. — The old 
law of settlement in England was intended to 
prevent men from leaving their native parishes ; 
it was a protective measure ivhich tended to 
keep up artificially the number of the rural 
population; its repeal naturally facilitated 
migration and to that extent contributed to 
local depopulation. The same is true of the 
abolition of out-door relief to able-bodied men. 
The poor law has, however, in some cases pro¬ 
duced the same result in an opposite w r ay : i.e. 
some landlords, to prevent the poor from becom¬ 
ing chargeable upon the land, cleared their 
estates of cottages and so caused a veritable de¬ 
population within a limited area. 

(11) The formation of deer forests . —Some 
Scotch landowners, finding they could obtain 
better rents by devoting their land to sporting 
purposes, have followed the classical example 
of William the Conqueror, and removed all 
agricultural tenants with a view to making 
deer forests. Naturally this has taken place 
only in thoso parts of the Highlands where the 
land was poor and ill adapted to agriculture. 
Io some extent the inhabitants have found 
compensating employment in meeting the per¬ 
sonal wants of the sportsmen. The real objec¬ 
tion to such afforesting seems rather to be to 
it:-i selfish character than to the withdrawal of 
a small quantity of land from cultivation. 

A return to the House of Commons dated 
4th August J.891 gives certain “particulars of 
all deer forests and lauds exclusively devoted 
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to sport in Scotland.” From this wo learkjJdL-i 
the total amount of such lands was in 1383 no 
less than 2,292,153 acres, and that 274,980 
acres have been afforested since, the recent 
additions being in the counties of Argyll, In¬ 
verness, Ross and Cromarty, and Sutherland. 
The number of persons displaced is not given, 
but there are various indications that at any 
rate the greater part of the land devoted to 
sport can be of but slight agricultural value, 
thus:—(1) Two-thirds of the estates comprised 
land having an altitude exceeding 2500 feet 
above the sea, while in only four estates was 
the highest land under 1000 feet. (2) In 
about.half the estates the rent before and after 
afforestation is given; in the very great majority 
of cases the sporting rent is greater than the 
old rents, often several times as great, in only 
three cases is the new rent 25 per cent below 
the old. (3) The rent before afforestation 
averaged in more than one-fourth of the acreage 
for which the facts are available from nil to 
under 2-£d. an acre ; in nearly half the acreage 
between 3d. and 8d. , and in less than one-fourth 
between 9d. and Is. 8d., the last being the 
highest rent recorded. Land commanding such 
average rents could sustain but a trifling pas¬ 
toral or agricultural population. 

(12) The repeal of the com laws , by bringing 
down the artificial price of v'heat, caused the 
tillage of land ill adapted for the growth of 
cereals to be no longer profitable ; hence somo 
lands either went out of cultivation altogether 
or were devoted to pasturage, in either case 
there "was less employment for labour on the 
farms affected. 

(13) The application of machinery to agri¬ 
culture enables the same amount of land to be 
cultivated by the iabour of a smaller number of 
men. The cause has operated widely in different 
parts of the world. 

(14) The centralisation of manufactures, due 
to the adoption of the factory system, has 
caused the decay of village industries such as 
hand-loom weaving, and has lessened the 
importance of the village craftsmen. 

(15) The direct attraction of large towns, not 
merely as offering higher wages to labour, but 
as affording more interests, more amusements, 
in short, more “life,” is a potent factor in 
promoting depopulation in rural districts. 

(16) Improved education and a cheap press 
make men more ambitious and more restless, 
while by familiarising them with new r ideas 
they make them les3 fearful of change. More¬ 
over in rural districts compulsory education 
tends to prevent children from being early 
apprenticed to the soil, and learning the 
manifold duties connected with agricultural 
labour. 

(17) The rise in the standard of living is a 
very potent and widespread cause of migration, 
and hence of rural depopulation. Men are no 
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,ent to live under the old conditions 
/isfied the few wants of their grand- 
they want better food, bettor clothes, 
better houses, and shorter hours of labour ; to 
obtain these things they must earn better wages; 
hence they arc stimulated to leave their homes 
in search of more remunerative employment than 
their native villages afford. This cause has no 
doubt been largely operative in keeping up tho 
great stream of emigration from Ireland, a 
stream which commenced to flow long before 
the potato famine brought it into notoriety. 

(18) Improved communications , railways and 
steamships, co-operate powerfully with many 
of the above causes to accelerate the depopula¬ 
tion of the rural districts; they bring corn from 
distant countries where it can be grown more 
cheaply, and so bring'down prices ; conversely 
they make more fertile soils readily accessible 
to settlers ; they bring manufactured articles to 
remote country places and so injure village 
industries ; they facilitate the removal of 
labourers to factories and mines ; they even, as 
in the case of Cornwall, transport miners to 
richer and more easily worked lodes in distant 
lands ; in a fow cases they lead to local de¬ 
population by diverting old lines of traffic. 

(19) Improvements in large towns lead to the 
depopulation of their central areas, dwelling 
houses are turned into places of business or 
removed to make room for public buildings, 
while large clearances are made for railways 
and new streets. This has long been an 
obvious fact in London, but a like movement 
is also in progress not only in such towns as 
Manchester, Liverpool, and Birmingham, but 
even, as shown by the last census, in Sydney 
and in Adelaide ; no doubt the same is true of 
most large towns throughout the w r orld. 

(20) An abnormal age and sex constitution of 
the population , the result of war or emigration, 
lowers the marriage rato and consequently the 
rate of natural increase. In England thero is 
a marked excess of w'omen, in many of her 
colonies an even more marked deficiency ; in 
Ireland and in many rural districts of England 
there is a great excess of old people. 

(21) Deferred marriage and the artificial 
limitation of children both contribute to de¬ 
population by lowering the rate of natural 
increase. The first is a powerful cause in the 
upper and middle classes in England, the 
second is a still more powerful cause in France, 
and is said to be in some portions of the United 
States. To what extent families are thus 
restricted in England is uncertain, but the 
practice has many able advocates and the 
subject is now widely and openly discussed in a 
manner that would not have been believed to 
be possiblo a few years ago. In France the 
peculiar land system which compels tho division 
of real estate equally among the children tends 
to make small families specially desired. 



The economic question arises whethen p| 
tection, in whatever form applied, can sucCeeU 
in achieving the result aimed at. In the case of 
France, which restricts its birth-rate to such a de¬ 
gree that it increases more slowly than any other 
nation, does France produce as many labourers 
as she requires ? If so, why are there more 
foreigners in France than in any other country ? 
Does she have to import Belgians, Swiss, and 
Italians because she has not enough French¬ 
men for her needs ? The foreign born in France 
increased from 3S0,831, or IT per cent of the 
population, in 1851, to 1,126,531, or 2*9 per 
cent of the population, in 1886, numbers and 
proportions not approached in any other country 
of Europe. Between the censuses of 1872 and 
1886 the increase in the population of France 
was 2,116,082, of which 385,863 persons, or 
18 per cent, were foreign born. The census of 
1891 showed a diminution of the number of 
foreigners by 13,416, probably tho etlect of the 
alien law of 1S88. In 1911 the foreigners 
were over 2 *7 per cent of the population. 

Rural Depopulation in England and IVales - 
The division of a population into urban and 
rural is a matter of considerable difficulty, nnd 
strict comparisons at successive periods are 
scarcely practicable. In the Census of England 
and Wales 1881 it is shown that whereas “the 
town population, i.e. inhabitants of the districts 
and sub-districts which include the chief towns,” 
increased in the census intervals since 1851 by 
19*41, 18*09, and 19*63 percent respectively, 

“ the country population, i.e . the inhabitants 
of the smaller towns and the country parishes,” 
increased by 4*12, 7*32, and 7 *42 per cent. The 
Preliminary Report of the Census of England and 
Wales 1891 shows that in the ten years 1881- 
91 the “urban sanitary districts ” increased by 
15*3 per cent, the “ rural sanitary districts ” by 
only 3*4 per cent. A similar increase for both 
urban and rural districts is recorded for the 
decade 1891-1901. Our rural population in¬ 
creased, but so slowly as to be almost stationary. 
But the census of 1911 shows an improvement, 
an important factor being the diminished loss 
of the rural districts by migration. 

Dr. A. L. Bowlcy in a paper read before the 
Statistical Society, RuralPopulationsinEngland 
and Wales ;see Journal , 1914), discusses rural 
population “ from consideration of its density ” 
as being more satisfactory than definitions based 
on occupations or “on the administrative dis¬ 
tinction between urban and rural districts,” 
which latter he regards as misleading, since, as 
he points out, the population of many rural 
districts may be raised by the inclusion of an 
industrial, miniug, or suburban population. The 
method of selection has been to include all 
districts in which the density (1911) was not 
over 30 per 100 acres, and such districts in 
which it was 30 to 50 per 100 acres where it 
could be ascertained that there were no mines. 
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’esidential district for 
towns, no disturbing 
camps, large schools, 
asylums, temporary works on railways, etc. An 
examination of Dr. Bowley’s tables shows that 
out of 53 administrative counties the strictly 
rural population had decreased in 33 since 1891; 
of these, 9, Cornwall, Hereford, Westmoreland, 
Denbigh, Anglesey, Merioneth, Cards, Mont¬ 
gomery, Pembroke, lost continuously; 4, North- 
ants, Cumberland, Radnor, Carmarthen, dropped 
in 1901 and have not altered since; 16, Devon, 
Somerset, Dorset, Wilts, Berks, Bucks, Norfolk, 
Suffolk, Cambridge, Lines, Beds, Oxford, Glou¬ 
cester, Shropshire, E. and N. Ridings of Yorks, 
dropped in 1901 and rose slightly in 1911 ; 4 
remained stationary, Hunts and Northumber¬ 
land throughout the period, Rutland and Breck¬ 
nock dropped and rose again. Of the 20 counties 
in which the rural districts have improved, 6 im¬ 
proved continuously, Hants (with I. of Wight), 
Surrey, Staffs, W. Riding of Yorks, Lancs, Flint; 
9, Kent, Herts, Essex, Monmouth, Worcester, 
Warwick, Derby, Notts, Cheshire, though higher 
in 1911 than in 1891, had dropped in 1901 ; 
3, Sussex, Leicester, Glamorgan, were stationary 
in 1901 and rose in 1911. Durham rose in 1901 
and has not altered since. Carnarvon rose in 
1901 and dropped slightly in 1911. 


Counties. 

Population. 
Mining. Indus¬ 
trial, Suburban 
Are a* deducted. 
000 omitted. 

iU 

ap 
o a O 

e o 2 

Percentage Growth. 

189L 

1901. 

1911. 

1911. 

1891- 

1901.3 

1901- 

3911- 

1891- 

1911- 3 

Cornwall 

154 

149 

145 

19 

- 3-2 

- 2.6 

- 5*8 

S. Western 1 

688 

642 

648 

1 17 

- 6-7 

4- i 

- 58 

Hants 1 

165 

159 

176 

| SI 

4 - 2-6 

4*ii.i 

4-11*4 

Surrey 

53 

59 

67 

! 32 

4-11*3 

+ i4 

4 26*4 

Home 

623 

609 

639 

2k 

- 2-2 

4- 6 

4 - 2*6 

Counties 2 








Eastern 

1002 

959 

988 

19 

- 4 

+ 3 

- 1 

S. Midland 

622 

492 

503 

21 

- 57 

+ 2 

- 3*6 

Western 

240 

234 

237 

lk 

- 2*5 

+ x-3 

- 1-2 

W. Midland 

281 

280 

290 

22 

- 3 

+ 3-7 

4- 3 3 

N. Midland 

50-4 

509 

528 

19 

+ 1 

+ 4 

4- 4*8 

and N.W. 








Northern 

478 

463 

465 

10 

- 3*1 

+ -5 

- 27 

N. Wales 

170 

177 

177 

18 

4- *5 

o 

+ *5 

Mid-Wales 

157 

147 

145 

j 8 

- 6*4 

- i-5 

- 7*4 

8 . Wales 

109 

105 

103 

1 12 

- 3'7 

- 2 

- 5*5 

Glamorgan 

18 

18 

23 | 

1 * 

0 

+ 28 

+23 


1 Excluding Cornwall. 2 Excluding Hnnts and Surrey. 
3 Not from Dr. Bowley’s table. 


The rural population of England dropped 
- 7 per cent in the last 50 years (see below), 
and only 5 out of the 14 districts considered 
showed an increase. Of the individual counties 
only 10 ^showed an increase in the 50 years, 
Hants, Surrey, Kent, Sussex, Worcester, Staffs, 
Cheshire, W. Riding of Yorks, Flint, Car¬ 
narvon, while Dciby remained unaltered. Dr. 
Bowley further shows that the rural popula¬ 
tion increased 50 per cent in the period 1801- 
51, was stationary between 1851-71, fell 10 per 
sent by 1901, and recovered 3 per cent by 1911. 



Sl 


Increase or Decrease per coil in Regisft 
Counties, Industrial, etc . llegions deducted, 
for the last 50 years. 



1S61- 

71. 

1871- 

81. 

1881- 

91. 

3891- 

19ul. 

1901- 

11. 

1891- 

1911.3 

Cornwall . 

-3 

-13 

-8 

- 4*7 

- 1-6 

-27 

S. Western 1 

_ o 

- 7 

-4 

- 7 

+ 1 

-17 

Hants 

+2 

- l'k 

+ 2 

+ *7 

+ 9 

4-12-8 

Surrey 

+7 

+ 4 

+9 

+11 

4-10-9 

4-48 

Home Counties 2 

+4 

= 

= 

- 3 

+ 5 

4-68 

Eastern . 

-1 

- 5 

-4 

- 5 

+ 3 

-11 

S. Midland 

-1 

- 5 

-4-5 

- 6 

+ 2 

-14 

Western . 

+ 1 

- 5 

-4 

- 3 

+ 1 

- *9 

W. Midland 

+4 

= 

-2 

= 

4- 3-5 

4- 6-7 

North Midland 
and N.W. 

-1 

+ 1 

-2 

= 

+ 4 

4 - 1*5 

Northern . 

-4 

- 2 

-k 

- 4 

+ 1 

- 9-9. 

N. Wales . 

+2 

+ 3 

-7 

+ 1 


- 1-3 

Mid-Wales 

= 

- 4 

-8 

- 6 

_ 0 

-19 

S. Wales . 

-5 

- 2 

-2 

- 8 

+ 4 

-13 

Rural England. 

= 

3-5 

- 2.9 

~ 3-7 

+ 2.9 

- 7 


i Excluding Cornwall. 2 Excluding Hants and Surrey. 
3 Not from Dr. Bowley’s table. 


He next investigates land occupations, and 
points out that the variations in rural popula¬ 
tion arc not parallel with those of persons en¬ 
gaged in agriculture. These showed a decrease 
from 1861 to 1901, but a slight increase in 1911. 

Rural Depopulation in Scotland. —Although 
the population of Scotland has increased in 
every decade since 1801, the phenomenon of so- 
called depopulation has been exhibited in certain 
areas. Three counties, Perth, Kinross, and Argyll, 
reached their maximum in 1831 (Perth and 
Kinross are now slightly rising) ; one, Inverness, 
in 1841 ; five, Sutherland, Ross and Cromarty, 
Dumfries, Kirkcudbright, and Wigtown, in 1851 
(Ross and Cromarty and Dumfries are rising 
slightly); five, Shetland, Orkney, Caithness, 
Berwick, Roxburgh, in 1861 ; two, Elgin and 
Nairn, in 1881 (Nairn improved slightly in 
1911); two, Banff and Selkirk, in 1891 (Sel¬ 
kirk improved slightly in 1911). In Shetland, 
Orkney, Caithness, Sutherland, Berwick, and 
Wigtown the loss lias been continuous. Forfar, 
Clackmannan, anu Bute, which had steadily pro¬ 
gressed since 1801 : dropped in 1911. On the 
other hand an increase has been steadily main¬ 
tained at each census in Aberdeen, Fife, Stirling, 
Dumbarton, Renfrew (a slight exception in 19 01), 
Ayr, Lanark, Linlithgow, and Edinburgh; these 
counties contain some of the largest towns in 
Scotland. Eighteen declining counties had a 
collective population numbering nearly 130,000 
less than the sum of their several maxima. 
Argyll has lost over 30,000, Inverness 10,500. 
The percentage decline was nearly 30 in Argyll, 
nearly 26 in Wigtown, nearly 22 in Sutherland, 
17 in Caithness. Although the depopulation is 
most evident in the Highlands, and more especi¬ 
ally in the extreme north and west, yet five of 
the lowland counties have altogether diminished 
by over 30,000 persons during the last fifty 
years. The most active cause of this is prob¬ 
ably the attracting force of the labour markets 
of Glasgow and the north of England. The 
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mtion in the north and west may probably 
awijoiited to a rise in the standard of living 
Onscqucnt emigration, since the poor soil 
did not aHord employment for more labourers ; 
but no doubt the concurrent extension of sheep 
farming, and in a few cases the formation of 
deer forests, have contributed to the result. 
Where the barrier of the sea has tended to check 
the beneficial operation of migration, as in Lewis, 
the population has continued to increase, with 
the disastrous results that are too familiar. 

Depopulation in Ireland .—The case of Ireland 
is at once so important and so instructive as to 
merit especial attention. A century ago Ireland 
was a by-word for poverty ; the people had few 
other resources than tilling the soil, and this 
they did in a careless manner, demoralised as 
they were by long dependence almost solely upon 
the potato, a crop which in fair seasons gives 
food for forty persons by the labour of one. The 
Irish lived under almost the lowest standard 
conceivable, miserably clothed and fed and even 
more miserably housed, and were almost chron¬ 
ically on the verge of starvation. Famines 
occurred in 1814, 1816, 1822, and 1831. Under 
these distressing circumstances the population 
continued to increase till at the census of 1841 
it numbered 8,196,597. Even at that time the 
pressure of population upon the means of sub¬ 
sistence had begun to seek relief by emigration, 
and the census of 1841 showed the population 
to be considerably less than had been anticipated 
(see Census of Ireland IS^l, vol. i. p. ix.); in fact 
no less than 428,471 emigrants are recorded as 
having left Ireland for the colonies, and 104,814 
for Great Britain, during the decade 1831-41. 
Nevertheless the population continued to in¬ 
crease, and is believed to have reached about 
8,295,061 by the middle of the year 1845, which 
would give a density of 525 to the square mile. 
It is true that the density of the population of 
England and Wales in 1911 was 618 to the 
square mile, in Belgium (1911) 652, in large 
districts of Bengal from 292 to about 438; but 
the first-named countries have great wealth in 
minerals and manufactures with which to buy 
food from other countries, the latter has a very 
fertile soil and a tropical climate. The potato 
rot appeared in 1845 and again in 1846, the 
main food-supply of the people failed, and 
famine^was inevitable. It reached its height 
m 184/ and was, as a direct result, accompanied 
by severe epidemics of typhus and relapsing 
levers. It is believed that starvation and fever 
between them claimed from 200,000 to 300,000 
victims, and when the people were again num¬ 
bered in 1851 the population had shrunk to 
6,574,278, or 1,622,319 less than in 1841, but 
1,720,783 less than the supposed maximum of 
1845. The population thus diminished by 20 
per cent in six years. The greater part of this 
startling depopulation was due to the great 
exodus in 1847 and the following years, when 



the Irish poured into Liverpool and Gfas] 
and spread themselves over England ana 
land, and every ship sailing for North America 
was filled with Irish emigrants. 

The decrease affected every county in Ireland 
except Dublin (it was least in Leinster, greatest 
in Connaught), but while this unexampled de¬ 
pletion of the rural districts was taking place, 
there was an increase in nine town districts 
amounting in the aggregate to 77,519. Belfast 
and Dublin each added some 25,000 to their 
numbers, and the increase amounted to 6 per 
cent in Cork, 10£ per cent in Limerick, 11 per 
cent in Dublin, and 33 per cent in Belfast. The 
census of 1851 showed that the extent of land 
under tillage increased by 2091 square miles, 
and the value of agricultural stock and crops 
was greater than any previously recorded. No 
fewer than 355,689 “ fourth - class houses,” 
mostly mud cabins, disappeared, houses of the 
first class increased by 10,084, those of the 
second class by 54,574. In short the depopu¬ 
lation was accompanied by a very notable rise 
in the standard of living. 

Subsequent enumerations show the same 
thing,—a steady, though less rapid, diminu¬ 
tion of population accompanied by a rise in the 
standard of living. The census of 1861 showed 
a loss of population of 775,311 or 11*8 percent; 
that of 1871 a loss of 6*7 ; that of 1881, 4*4 ; 
that of 1891, 9*1 ; that of 1901, 5‘2 per cent. 
The census of 1911 shows a decline of 1*7 per 
cent, the smallest on record ; a decrease in the 
number of emigrants, an increase in the number 
of houses, general improvement in house ac¬ 
commodation (the mud cabins have nearly dis¬ 
appeared), a decrease in poverty, a decrease in 
the death-rate. (See Sir W. J. Thompson, “The 
Census of Ireland 1911,” Joum. Stat. and Social 
Inquiry Socy. of Ireland , Dec. 1913.) The 
total diminution of the population of Ireland 
since 1841 amounts to 3,814,646, or 46 -5 per 
cent, distributed as follows: Leinster, 41 ’5 per 
cent; Munster, 57 per cent; Ulster, 33*9 per 
cent; Connaught, 57T per cent. Except 
Dublin and Antrim, every county is smaller in 
1911 in numbers than in 1841. 

In the seventy years during which this great 
and real depopulation has been going on, the 
inhabitants of Galway and Leitrim had dimin¬ 
ished by over 58 per eentf those of Kilkenny 
by over 65 per cent ; but, on the other hand, 
some of the towns have largely increased. 
Londonderry has considerably more than 
doubled and Belfast more than quadrupled its 
population, rivalling in their rapid progress 
the most prosperous English towns. Dublin 
city increased between 1841 and 1901 by ovei 
7 per cent, but “greater Dublin,” including the 
suburbs, by over 24 per cent. The alteration 
of the city boundaries 1 renders further com 
parison difficult 

Dural Depopulation in France . — It is well 
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. Uiat the exceptionally low birth-rate of 
evolves a correspondingly small rate of 
Ural increase; it is perhaps not as well known 
that depopulation of country districts is a no 
less striking phenomenon in France than in 
England ; while it need scarcely be mentioned 
that the conditions of land tenure are as dif¬ 
ferent as can well be imagined. The population 
of the whole country continues to in crease slowly, 
a large proportion (about a fourth) of this in¬ 
crease being due to the immigration of foreigners; 
at the same time in sixty out of the eighty- 
seven departments the population of 1911 is 
less than that of 1886. The absolute decrease 
amounts to 60,000 for the fifty years (1861- 
1911) in Lot et Garonne, Haute-Saone, and 
Sarthe ; it is between 70,000 and 90,000 in 
Gel's, Lot, Eure, and Mayenne ; it is no less 
than 83,524 in Calvados, 115,017 in Orne, and 
113,086 in Manche. As a rule the densely 
populated departments have increased in dens¬ 
ity, while the sparsely populated have lost 
population. After Paris and its suburbs, in 
which the largest increase was to be found, the 
Mediterranean departments show the highest 
and most equally distributed growth. Next 
conies the industrial district in the north, and 
then the group surrounding the western sea¬ 
port towns. These districts showed an increase 
of nearly 3,000,000 for the twenty-five years 
1886-1911, thus leaving a decrease of over 
1,600,000 spread over the remainder of the 
country. Ten departments in which the de¬ 
crease was over 45,000 accounted for about 
520,000, or nearly one-third of the deficit. 

A comparison of the census of 1911 with 
that of 1906 continues the same story. In no 
less than 63 out of the 87 departments there 
was a decrease of population, amounting to 
over 378,000. The decrease was most marked 
in Avd^che, where it exceeded 15,000 ; in Allier, 
IJautc-Loire, Manche, Somme, and Yonne, 
where it was over 11,000. The net increase 
of the whole country was 349,000, against 
290,000 in 1906, 445,000 in 1901, 175,000 in 
1896, and 124,045 in 1891 (the smallest re¬ 
corded). The decrease in the rural population 
was 487,000 in 1901, 290,000 in 1906, while 
the urban population increased by 901,000 in 
1901 nnd 610,000 in 1906, a probable migra¬ 
tion from country to town of about 450,000 
persons in 1901 and 320,000 in 1906. 

Other European Countries . —The tendency of 
people to flock into cities, which has been shown 
to bo closely related to rural depopulation, is 
found in most European States (see Ravenstein, 
Joum. Slat. Soey. lii. 1889, p. 241); for Ger¬ 
many (Rovrie de Beaucaire, Bull, du Ministers 
de VAgriculture de France, 1886). The per- 
ui ntage of population living in towns rose in 
Pni-sia from 7*3 in 1816 to 30 in 1890, in 
Belgium from 13 5 in 1800 to 34*8 in 1890, in 
Austria from 4*4 to 15*8, in Norway from 3*3 



to 16*7. See A. F. "Weber, Growth 
(New York), 1899. 

The United States .—Perhaps the last place 
where we should expect to meet with this phe¬ 
nomenon is the United States, yet it is to bs 
found there. The census of 1900 showed that 
the state of Nevada had lost in twenty years 
21,525 persons, or more than one-third of its 
population ; this is attributed to the failure of 
the Comstock s^nd other mines. The state 
more than recovered by the census of 1910. A 
comparison of the censuses of 1890 and 1910 
shows that while every state except Iowa had 
increased in numbers in the twenty years, 
yet this was concurrent with a considerable 
rural depopulation in every state but Nevada, 
Nebraska, and Wyoming. It has been par¬ 
ticularly acute in Vermont, New York, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Arizona, California, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Missouri, Okla¬ 
homa, Idaho, Utah, Washington, and Oregon. 
In the first seven of these, as well as in Maine, 
Maryland, Virginia, North and South Carolina, 
Iowa, Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, and 
Colorado, it had set in some years before 1890, 
in some cases since 1860. Regarding the 
United States as a whole, the rural population, 
which was 64 per cent of the total in 1890, 
dropped to 54 per cent in 1910, while the actual 
numbers rose from 40,227,000 to 49,349,000. 
The urban population rose from 36 to 46 per 
cent of the total, the actual numbers being 
22,720,000 and 42,623,000. In addition to 
many of the causes that have operated in Europe, 
the state returns show that large numbers of 
New England farms have been abandoned 
either because the soil was poor, or exhausted 
by an improvident system of farming, or be¬ 
cause the farms were inconveniently situated. 
Thus much of the soil of New England has 
passed out of cultivation, the cultivators having 
gone into the great cities or migrated to the 
fertile soils of the western prairies. One thing 
is certain, the movement cannot be attributed 
to an aristocratic or exclusive laud system. 

Economic Results .— With regard to these we 
shall consider the British Isles only. 

There is no doubt that the present tendency 
is for the rural population to be reduced to tho 
lowest point consistent with the due cultivation 
of the land, and for all subsidiary industries to 
move into larger centres, with the well-known 
result that tho proportion of modern civilised 
populations living under town conditions is a 
gradually increasing one. In spite of sani¬ 
tary progress a population reared in a town can 
scarcely hope to be as hardy and vigorous as 
one born and bred in the country, so that some 
amount of racial degeneration appears inevitable. 

Remedies .— All deplore the decline in* our 
rural population, and many seek by legislative 
or other means to check it. Bad government 
may of course bo improved, bad laws may 1#< 
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oppressive taxation may be removed 
/thens equalised, but it is obvious that 
> of the depopulation of rural districts 
are too deep-seated to admit of eradication. 
The great fundamental economic law of supply 
and demand will not admit of denial. The 
provision of allotments for labourers, if judici¬ 
ously carried out, might be very beneficial ; an 
amendment of the land laws, especially by 
making public all mortgages and charges on 
land by a system of registration, and so facili¬ 
tating and stimulating the transfer of land, 
would make our land system healthier. An 
extension of market gardening would of course 
pro tanto employ more hands ; something may 
possibly be devised to foster the growth of 
village industries; more businesses may be 
transferred from London to small country 
towns, as has already been done in the printing 
trade ; country life may bo made less dull,—still 
the countryman will wend his way to London, 
Glasgow, or Belfast, to New York or Montreal, 
to Sydney or Melbourne. The remarkable 
uniformity of the growth of large towns, not 
only in every country of Europe, but in 
America and Australia, proves conclusively that 
it is no question of land laws that regulates 
the matter. Do not let us deceive ourselves 
by expecting that results will in this country 
follow land-law reforms which have not appeared 
in other countries where a diametrically opposite 
system has been established. The modern man 
prefers to live in an urban or suburbau district; 
improved means of communication enable him 
to accomplish the object of his desires, and no 
effort will prevent him from doing so, or will 
succeed in attaching to the soil a greater num¬ 
ber of labourers than is absolutely required to 
produce sufficient supplies of food under the 
easiest conditions attainable. 

The following extracts from the History of Neiu 
South Wales from the Records , G. B. Barton (1889), 
vol. i. 1783-1789 show the apprehensions once 
felt that the establishment of the new colonies 
would deplete the parent country. 

Page 8.—Sir George Young sketched the pro¬ 
spective advantages of the settlement in the fol¬ 
lowing form. ... 4. The settlement of the 
country would not tend to “depopulate” the 
parent state, as the settlers would be principally 
collected from the Friendly Islands and China; 
the only men required from Englaud being a few 
skilled workmen, who might be drawn from the 
ships sent out on the service. 

Page 430. —Sir G. Young’s proposal — 

At a time when men are alarmed at every idea 
of emigration, I wish not to add to their fears by 
any a (.tempt to depopulate the parent state; the 
settlers of New South Wales are principally to be 
collected from the Friendly Islands and China ; 
all the people required from England are only a 
few that are possessed of the useful arts, and those 
comprised among the crews of the ships sent out 
on that service. o. B. L. 


DEPOSIT (Sales of Land). It is[u^| 
on the sale of land or houses, for the purchasci 
to deposit a sum (generally £10 per cent of the 
purchase-money) as soon as the bargain is 
concluded, which on completion is considered 
as a payment on account of the purchase-money, 
and in case of non-completion through the 
purchaser’s default is forfeited to the vendor. 
When the sale takes place by auction the 
deposit is generally paid to the auctioneer, who 
holds it as stakeholder for both parties, but in 
the case of a private contract the deposit is 
usually paid to the vendor. In cases where 

the vendor is not entitled to receive tho 
purchase-money, or is only entitled to a part 
of it (as in the case of a sale by a tenant foi 
life under the Settled Land Act, or by a 
mortgagor), it is safer for the purchaser to pay 
the deposit to the vendor’s solicitor as stake¬ 
holder, or to pay it into a bank to the joint 
account of his and the vendor’s respective 
solicitors [ep. Earnest Money]. e. s. 

DEPOSIT (Deposits). The term “deposits" 
is used in banking in a technical sense. In 
considering this it must be remembered that 
banks may be divided into three classes—banks 
of issue, of discount, and of deposit. In the 
first the banker trades with the capital of the 
public, in the second with his own capital, and 
in the third, by far the most important at the 
present day, with that of his customers. Al¬ 
though in its present development deposit 
banking is entirely modern, as an institution 
it is of ancient origin. The Trapezitce of Athens 
received deposits at least as early as the sixth 
century B.c. They held money at interest, and 
also took deposits specially for the purpose of 
payment to a third party, but it is not certain 
that they kept running accounts. In Rome, 
both the Argentarii (q.v.) or private money 
lenders, and the Mensarii (q.v.), who were 
appointed by the state, received money on 
deposit, in addition to money -changing and 
money-lending. They kept two classes of 
accounts. On the one interest was paid, tho 
account was then called creditum . On the other, 
called dej)0$ilum , no interest was paid, the 
lodgment being for safety or for convenience of 
payment to a third party, upon verbal request, 
or written authority of the depositor, but it is 
not certain whether this assignment or cheque 
(attrihutio, pcrscriptio) was transferable. In the 
middle ages the banks of Venice and Genoa, al¬ 
though primarily incorporations of public credi¬ 
tors, also took deposits, although it does not ap¬ 
pear whether they paid interest upon thorn, or 
lent out the moneys held. The chief function of 
these banks as well as those of Amsterdam and 
Hamburg (see Banks, Early European) was 
to remedy the deficiencies of the circulating 
medium, which consisted of coins of different 
countries and kinds, all more or less clipped ot 
defaced. Owing to the difficulty of dealing with 
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)fancy it became the practice to deposit 
tank, and to make transactions in bank 
These deposits could not generally be 
withdrawn, but might be transferred to the 
credit of other persons. Banks of this class 
did not lend out any part of their deposits, 
and therefore did not increase the circulating 
capital of the country. Out of them arose the 
banks of issue, dating from the 17 th century, 
which have no w, among English-speaking races 
at least, very largely given place to the modern 
banks of deposit. In these the cheque has 
taken the place of the bank note, and by the 
convenience of this instrument banking has 
reached a degree of development of which it 
had not previously been supposed capable (see 
Banks and Cheques, Law of). 

The term “deposit” is now used both generally 
and specially . Generally , it denotes the whole 

amounts lodged in a bank under whatever 
conditions held. Specially , it denotes money 
lodged at interest, usually in round sums, and 
not subject to cheque at sight, a deposit receipt 
being given against every sura paid in, which 
receipt muEt be given up on repayment. In 
its special application the use of the term is the 
reverse of that which obtained among Roman 
bankers as quoted above. Connected with the 
special use of the term is the subject of deposits 
in Savings Banks (see Banks). Circulating 
capital deposited in these banks is not available 
for the daily needs of business, as their funds 
are invariably employed in fixed investments, 
but they are more useful than if hoarded. 
Banking deposits are frequently taken as an 
index of piospcrity. In comparing returns of 
deposits held in different countries, or at 
different times, regard should be had to the 
following considerations among others. (1) The 
proportion of the whole banking institutions 
comprised in the returns under discussion. In 
comparisons as to time, important alterations 
may have taken place, so that returns at one 
date may show deposits previously existing but 
then concealed. This may be due to (a) greater 
perfection in returns, or (ft) change in character 
of banking institutions, e.g. gradual adoption 
by private banks of practice of publishing 
accounts, or their absorption by banks already 
publishing. (2) Character of banking institu¬ 
tions. A number of single banks will show 
large amounts of deposits with each other, 
which would not appear at all in the case of a 
few large banks with many branches, e.g. some 
300,000,000 of dollars (say £60,000,000 
sterling^ of such cross deposits are held by the 
national banks of the United States. (3) 
Peculiarities in making up balance sheets or 
returns, e.g . in the United States clearing 
exchanges are always made in the morning, 
therefore the whole clearing appears among the 
assets of the previous day, and the deposits are 
larger by a corresponding amount. Thus in 


returns of national 

banks at different sejec 

dates we find— 

1869. 

1880. 

1890. 


mins. $ 

mins. $ 

mins. $ 

Deposits 

678 

1280 

1925 

Clearing Exclianges 

154 

244 

84 

Net Deposits 

524 

1036 

1841 



In sterling , converting the § as 5 — £1. 

1869. 1880. 1890. 

Deposits £135,600,000 £250,000,000 £385,000,000 
Clearing Ex. 30,800,000 48,800,000 16,800,000 

Net Deposits £104,800,000 £207,200,000 £36S,200,006 
Between the first and last dates the increase in 
gross deposits is 184 per cent, in net deposits 
251 per cent. (4) Characteristics of business 
in diilerent countries, e.g. as between France 
and the United States, where totally different 
financial methods prevail. (5) Characteristics 
of banking in different countries, e.g. Austral¬ 
asian banking, where probably one-fourth of the 
deposits shown at the present dateare drawn from 
the United Kingdom, and therefore should be 
deducted in estimating the wealth of those 
colonies. R. w. b. 

DEPOSITION. In the wider sense deposi¬ 
tion means the act of giving evidence in a 
judicial proceeding. In its narrower sense it 
means evidence so given which has been 
recorded in writing. It is a fundamental 
principle of the English law of evidence that 
wherever it is possible a witness must be pro¬ 
duced in court to be personally examined and 
cross-examined ; and, if this can bo done, no 
record of evidence formerly given by him will 
be accepted as a substitute for appearance. If 
the witness cannot be produced either because 
he is dead or too ill to travel, or insane, or kept 
out of the way by the person against whom his 
evidence is used, then his deposition is admis¬ 
sible. But in this case the person against 
whom the evidence is used in a criminal case 
must have had the opportunity by himself or 
his legal adviser of cross-examining the deponent. 
When any person has been arrested upon the 
charge of committing an indictable offence, the 
magistrate before whom he is brought should 
cause all the evidence given to be taken down 
in writing. Magistrates are also empowered to 
tako the depositions of persons who are so ill 
that they are not likely to be alive at the time 
of the trial. 

[See Stephen, Digest of the Law of Evidence , 
art. 82 and 140-142]. f. c. m. 

DEPOSITUM. Expression of Roman law 
for the contract which arises when goods are 
left in some person’s custody, no reward being 
given to that person for keeping them. E. s. 

DEPOTS ET CONSIGNATIONS (Caisse 
des). A public establishment in France charged 
to receive and manage under the respon¬ 
sibility of the state all obligatory deposits of 
money or securities, comprising the funds of 
benefit societies and savings banks, guarantee 
money, judicial consignations pending judg 
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(molaimed successions, endowments of 
institutions, pension funds, etc. The 
•alsS fr^vas charged with the sinking fund of 
the public debt until its suppression. It also 
receives voluntary deposits ; but the amount is 
unimportant since the interest has been reduced 
to 1 per cent. The total liabilities of the 
Caisse, on the 31st December 1909, amounted 
to £207,760,000, nearly three-fourths of which 
were to the savings banks. The funds are 
employed in rentes, treasury bills, and advances 
to public bodies ; the revenue being credited to 
the different classes of deposit accounts at 
variable rates of interest. T. l. 

DEPRECIATION. Depreciation is a term 
used by accountants to describe the reduction 
in value that takes place in the machinery and 
plant of a factory or other undertaking in 
which industrial operations are carried on, which 
reduction in value must be provided for in the 
account of profit and loss, before arriving at a 
present value. Manufacturers, shipowners, or 
others who treat the annual earnings of their pro¬ 
perty as income, deducting only the actual out¬ 
goings for repairs will soon find themselves with 
a diminished capital. But, while repairs alone 
will not maintain a full value or balance the 
inevitable effects of time and use, the necessity 
for depreciation may be reduced or avoided by 
an expenditure out of current earnings for 
renewals and extensions. Depreciation arises 
from various causes, but among manufacturers 
it is generally confined to the loss by “wear 
and tear. ” Thus in the statutes under which 
the inland revenue is collected the commis¬ 
sioners who make the assessments for income tax 
are authorised “ to allow such deductions as they 
may think just and reasonable as representing 
the diminished value by reason of -wear and 
tear during the year of any machinery or plant 
used for the purposes of the concern.” But 
a reduction in value may arise from other 
causes. For in arriving at the present capital 
value of machinery or plant it must also be 
considered whether any of it has become obsolete 
or has, owing to changes in trnde, a less earning 
power than formerly. Alterations in value 
may be dealt with in various ways. The most 
usual is, to write off in each annual account a 
percentage from the capital value of the pre¬ 
ceding year, this percentage either differing for 
the various classes of plant such as buildings, 
boilers, machinery, and horses, or being an 
average rate over the whole. This system of 
dealing with a constantly reducing value 
spreads the depreciation over a long period. 
For 6 per cent so applied v r ould, in 20 years, 
still leave 36 per cent of the original vulue. 
The rate of depreciation may have to be varied. 
Thus if owing to active trade a*manufactory 
has been working longer hours than usual, or 
the machinery has been forced to meet an 
exceptional demand, it is proper and prudent 
VOL. L 



to write off more than usual for wear anu 
On the other hand dull times and short 1 
may justify a lower rate than usual, though it 
must be remembered that buildings and plant 
deteriorate even when idle. Notwithstanding 
this annual depreciation the tendency of most 
concerns is to grow in value owing to the 
expenditure for extensions, which may under 
such a system be properly added to the capital 
value. But whatever the methods adopted for 
estimating and stating the depreciation, it may 
be said in regard to any of them that the object 
in view is so to treat the nominal capital in the 
books of account that it shall always repre¬ 
sent as nearly as possible the real value. 

Occasional valuations may serve as a useful 
check in the correctness of a depreciation system, 
and it is frequently from the inconvenience 
and cost of making them that they are not 
made every year. An error may be in either 
direction. Where there is only one proprietor 
or few partners, an excess of caution may do 
no harm, the real value remaining even if too 
much is written off for depreciation in the books 
of account. But such an excess is unfair in the 
case of shareholders who may have only a fleet¬ 
ing interest in the undertaking, and who, not 
being made acquainted with the details of the 
annual “ profit and loss ” accounts, may suffer 
a diminution of income and a reduced value in 
their shares for the sake of those who will be 
shareholders hereafter. Where the nature of 
the property may render it difficult to estimate 
correctly the rate of depreciation, the case is 
sometimes met by establishing a Reserve 
(^.v.Jwhich, standing separately in the accounts, 
shows to all concerned a fund available for 
division in the future. Sometimes depreciation 
in value is met by the establishment of a 
Sinking Fund ( q.v .) Thus the tenure of 

land or buildings may be shortening; the 
exclusive patent rights of valuable machines or 
processes may have only a short time to run ; 
or the minerals in a mine may be consuming. 
In each of these cases a fund is necessary to 
give back the capital that has been originally 
embarked in the undertaking. In some cases 
the gross earnings are divided each year as income 
among the shareholders, each of whom is left, 
to provide his own sinking fund. So long as 
the facts are clearly known fo all concerned one 
system may be as good as the other. In large 
permanent undertakings like railways there is 
generally no separate system of depreciation, it 
being deemed that the value of the property 
is shown to be maintained by the continual 
working and by taking care that expenditure 
for renewals is all defrayed out of current 
earnings. 

But while, in a large, undertaking like a 
railway, the annual expenditure for repairs and 
renewals may fairly balance the deterioration 
that is continually going on, smaller concerns 
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rig so extensive a plant may bo 
rto irregular outgoings that will disturb 
rtnual average rate of profit. In some 
such cases instead of providing beforehand for 
exceptional renewals by a depreciation rate or 
reserve fund, the necessary money is borrowed 
and charged to a Suspense Account (q.v.) 
which is paid off by instalments in future years. 
This is obviously unsound where the expenditure 
has merely maintained or restored the earning 
power of the concern, and has not increased it. 

E. M. 

* DEPRECIATION OF MONETARY STAND¬ 
ARD may bo defined as the lowering of the 
value of money in relation to goods. The con¬ 
ception of a change in the value of the thing 
in relation to things in general is not quite 
clear; and has been pronounced invalid by 
high authorities. Thus J. S. Mill speaks of 
the “ necessary indefiniteness of the idea of 
general exchange value — value in relation not 
to some one commodity, but to commodities at 
large” (Political Economy , bk. iii. ch. xv. § 1). 
“We cannot even suppose any state of circum¬ 
stances ” in which the idea would bo definite. 
Yet, as Dr. Sidgwick has observed (Political 
Economy, bk. i. ch. ii.), the same Mill, in the 
chapter next but one preceding, says that 
“during the last five years of our long struggle 
with Napoleon . . . the value of the stand¬ 
ard itself was considerably raised ” ; meaning 
“an enhancement in the value of gold” in 
relation to commodities. With a like appear¬ 
ance of inconsistency Ricardo has some passages 
like the following: 

“ It has indeed been said that we might 
judge of its value [the value of a currency] by 
its relation not to one but to the mass of com¬ 
modities. . . . Such a test would be of no 
use whatever. ... To determine the value of 
a currency by the test proposed ... is evi¬ 
dently impossible ” (Proposals for an Economical 
and Secure Currency, § 2). 

“When we speak of the high or low value 
of gold, silver, or any other commodity in 
dififei out countries, we should always mention 
.some medium in which we are estimating them. 
Thus, when gold is said to be dearer in Eng¬ 
land than in Spain, if no commodity is men¬ 
tioned, what notion does the assertion convey ? 
. . . Gold appears dearer or cheaper in Spain 
as the fancy of the observer may fix on the 
medium by which he estimates its value” 
(Political Economy , ch. xxviii.) But elsewhere 
Ricardo implies the conception which is in 
question : “In saying that gold is at a high 
price we arc mistaken ; it is not gold, it is 
p iper which has changed its value. Compare 
an ounce of gold, or £8 ; 17 : 10£, to commod¬ 
ities,. it boars the same proportion to them 
which it has before done” (High Price of 
Bullion; Works . . . by M‘Culloch, p. 279, ed. 
1888). The difficulties urged by Ricardo and 



J. S. Mill show that variations in 
prices cannot bo precisely determined, 
it is not wholly indeterminate their admissions 
show—backed by the reasoning of other 
theorists, especially Maltiius and Jevons 
(q.v.), and the evidence of ordinary language. 
That there was a depreciation of money in 
relation to things in general, after the influx of 
gold from California in tlie 19 th century, few 
deny ; that there was such a depreciation after 
the influx of silver from America in the 16tli 
century, all admit. 

Depreciation as here defined is theoretically 
ascertainable by observing the variation of the 
price of each of a number of articles, and 
taking the average of those variations. For 
discussion of the different methods of taking 
such an average see Index Numbers. 

A summary method of ascertaining deprecia¬ 
tion is afforded by the use of some one typical 
article as a measure of value —“a measure of 
the power of purchasing generally, or of com¬ 
manding such important commodities as the 
necessaries and conveniences of life ” (Malthus, 
Measure of Value , p. 2). As the article best 
fitted for this purpose Malthus selects Labour 
(Pol. Econ., 2nd ed. ch. 2.—J. Bonar, Mal¬ 
thus and his Work , bk. iii. ch. 2). According to 
this view the depreciation of money is measured 
by the diminution in the quantity of labour 
which can be purchased for the same amount 
of money. Coni also has been proposed as a 
measure of value when the comparison is 
between distant periods (Adam Smith, Wealth 
of Nations, bk. i. ch. v.) An average between 
corn and labour is proposed by Malthus in the 
first edition of his Political Economy. In this 
connection should be mentioned Mill’s state¬ 
ment : “To obtain an approximate measure by 
which to estimate value in use, perhaps nothing 
better could be chosen than one day’s subsist¬ 
ence of an averago man, reckoned in the 
ordinary food consumed by the class of un¬ 
skilled labourers” (Pol. Econ., bk. iii. ch. xv. 
§ 2 ). 

A measure proper for thus determining the 
depreciation of a debased coinage or an incon¬ 
vertible paper money is bullion. A means of 
applying this measure i3 afforded by the 
Exchanges (q.v.) As Ricardo says: “Whilo 
the circulating medium consists ... of coin 
undebased, or of paper-money immediately 
exchangeable for undebased coin, the exchange 
can never be more above or more below par 
than the expenses attending the transportation 
of the precious metals. But when it consists 
of a depreciated paper-money [or of a clipped 
coinage] it necessarily will fall according to the 
degree of depreciation. The exchange will 
therefore be” a tolerably accurate criterion by 
which we may judge of the debasement of the 
currency” (High Price of Bullion; Works, p. 
274). It was thus that the depreciation of the 
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fjmncj in England during the latter part 
Napoleonic war was shown to be from 15 
to 20 per cent. The accuracy of such deter¬ 
minations countenances Ricardo’s dictum that 
“ it can only be by a comparison to this stand¬ 
ard that . . . depreciation may be estimated.” 
Depreciation proper perhaps the lowering of value 
thus measured might be called ; it is not neces¬ 
sarily coincident with depreciation in the general 
sense above defined. Thus Mill in a passage 
above cited {Pol. Econ., iii. 13, 6) states that 
in the Napoleonic war “paper, though depreci¬ 
ated relatively to the then value of gold, did 
not sink below the ordinary value at other 
times either of gold or of a convertible paper.” 
Professor Walker adduces evidence that the 
premium on gold, the depreciation of the 
paper currency in Ricardo’s sense, “does not 
measure the advance of general prices,” the 
depreciation in the other sense of the term. 

The propriety of the definition here adopted 
is that from it flow the chief consequences for 
good or evil which are attributed to deprecia¬ 
tion. (1) A first approximation to an estimate 
of those consequences is that they are insigni¬ 
ficant. Money being regarded as consisting of 
counters, it is indifferent whether there are more 
or fewer such. “ Let us suppose that to every 
pound or shilling or penny in the possession of 
any one. another pound, shilling, or penny were 
suddenly added . . . this increased value 
would do no good to any one ; would make no 
difference, except that of having to reckon in 
higher numbers ” (Mill, Pol. Econ., bk. iii. ch. 
viii. § 2, and cp. ch. xiii. § 4). (2) A less 

abstract view takes into account the disturb¬ 
ance of contracts for deferred payments; the 
gain to debtors and loss to creditors, and 
persons with fixed incomes. As producers 
often belong to the former class, it has been 
held that, when prices are rising, “everything 
takes a new face ; labour and industry gain 
life ” (Hume, Essay on Money). On the other 
hand Adam Smith says of a debased coinage in 
a passage which, according to Ricardo, is 
“equally applicable to a depreciated paper 
currency” (High Price of Bullion; Works, p. 
289), “ it occasions a general and most perni¬ 
cious subversion of the fortunes of private 
people; enriching in most cases the idle and 
profuse debtor at the expense of the industrious 
and frugal creditor” ( Wealth of Nations , bk. 
v. cli. iii. p. 423, ed. M‘C.) Different effects 
doubtless attend different species of deprecia¬ 
tion. That which is due to government tamper¬ 
ing with thr- currency is probably the most 
deleterious. (3) A nearer approximation to an 
estimate of the disturbance caused by the de¬ 
preciation of a currency is obtained by taking 
into account the different degrees in which the 
prices of different articles are raised. Incon¬ 
vertible paper-money issued by the government 
of a country at war is apt to swell first the prices 


of war-materials. Again a change in theS _ 
of gold in relation to inconvertible paper may 
make itself felt in articles of export and import 
sooner than in the inland trade (see Adolph 
Wagner, Ilussische Papienvdhrung , and Kramer, 
Papier geld in Oesteireich, 1885). The following 
seems to be the order in which different classes 
of articles are in general reached by a course 
of depreciation: first, wholesale commodities; 
second, retail commodities ; third, labour. (4) 
A peculiar evil of a depreciated paper-currency 
is that its value is usually fluctuating. The 
evils of such fluctuation are well stated by 
Professor Walker ( Wages Question). There is 
reason to think that a fluctuating currency 
favours the large capitalist, who is best able 
to weather such disturbances. In the case 
of clipped coinage ill effects are produced 
by the difference in the value of the coins 
according as they are more or less worn 
(Walker). 

[For the general principles of the subject see the 
leading authorities which have been cited. Ad¬ 
ditional particulars relating to the consequences 
of depreciation may be found among the follow¬ 
ing :—W. Bela Foldes, Ursachen und Wirkungen 
des Agios, Konrad’s Jahrbuch, 1882. — H. S. 
Foxwell, Irregularity of Employment and Fluctu¬ 
ation of Prices. 1886.—W. S. Jevons, Investiga¬ 
tions on Currency and Finance, p. 77 et sr.q. — 
K. Knies, “Geldentheurund,” Zeiischrift fur die 
Gesammtc Staatsioissenschaft, 1858.—Kramer, 
Papiergeld in Oesterrdch, 1885.—Marshall, Third 
Report on Industrial Remuneration , Appendix 
C, vol. ii. p. 422.—Scharling, “ Detailpreise,” 
Konrad’s Jahrbuch , 1886.—Vita di Marco, 
Moneta e Mezzi, 1885.] F. Y. e. 

DEPRESSION, AGRICULTURAL. Indus¬ 
trial enterprises are so inextricably interlaced 
that agricultural depression cannot be dissevered 
from commercial depression. A glance over the 
last fifty years reveals one prime factor in 
existing financial and social disturbances and 
many concurrent causes. The prime factor is 
the substitution of machines for men and the 
consequent increase in the facilities for the pro¬ 
duction and rapid distribution of produce. One 
tendency of this development of labour-saving 
agencies, sea and land carriage, and telegraphic 
communication, has been to extend uniformity 
of prices, to increase the stress of foreign com¬ 
petition, to render depression not local but 
almost universal. Subject to differences pro¬ 
duced by commercial policy, the civilised world 
has now but one market, and suffers or prospers 
together. Another tendency, which has little 
direct bearing on agricultural depression, has 
been to supply the world so completely -with 
manufactured articles that a danger of a glut 
arises. A third has been to disturb the parts 
played by capital and labour respectively, 
First, handicrafts and domestic manufactures 
were swallowed up by the machinery of indi¬ 
vidual capitalists; then, the last was in turn 
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/by associated capital, combined in 
; masses till little is left but the largest 
shments. Small shops, small factories, 
small banks, small sailing ships for ocean trans¬ 
port, are replaced by stores, gigantic syndicates, 
joint-stock companies, huge ocean steamers. 
A fourth result has been the destruction of 
great quantities of what once was accounted 
wealth. To take one illustration only. The 
opening of the Suez Canal extinguished the 
sailing tonnage constructed to make the voyage 
round the Cape, and the new ships that were 
built to take the place of the old sailing vessels 
were displaced five years later by steamships. 
A fifth result has been temporary or permanent 
diminution of employment. For instance, the 
application of steam and machinery on farms, 
wharves and docks, on shipboard, and in fac¬ 
tories, has thrown enormous numbers out of 
work. The saving effected in different depart¬ 
ments of industrial effort by this displacement 
of muscular labour, this substitution of machines 
for men, varies from 80 per cent in the shoe 
trade to 40 per cent in the manufacture of 
machinery (United States Bureau of Labour 
Report, 1886). Agricultural labourers are least 
affected by this effect of the development of 
labour-saving agencies, because in many farming 
operations, and especially in the care of stock, 
men are needed. On the other hand, agricul¬ 
turists have felt more severely than manufac¬ 
turers the pressure of foreign competition which 
has resulted from the increased facilities of sea 
and land carriage. The values of agricultural 
imports rose between 1866 and 1883 from 
£77,069,431 (average of five years 1866-70) to 
£157,520,797. 

So vast a change necessarily produced distress. 
Other causes intensified the crisis. Prices were 
disturbed by appreciation of gold in relation to 
commodities and depreciation of silver rela¬ 
tively to gold. An exceptional demand for 
gold and a falling off in the supply {Report of 
the Silver Conimission, 1876 ; evidence of Sir 
Hector Hay) increased the purchasing power of 
the metal and lowered prices. At the same 
time the depreciation of silver, absolutely 
in relation to commodities in general, owing to 
the increased yield of silver mines, and rela¬ 
tively to gold, owing to the enhanced value of 
that metal, disturbed the trade with countries 
which employ silver or silver and gold as their 
standards of value. A scries of commercial 
disasters further aggravated the depression. 
The prosperity of the country reached its height 
in 1866. Since that date, in spite of temporary 
inflations, it has never reached iis former level. 
The opening of the Suez Canal (1869) not only 
brought Indian producers into competition with 
English, but broke down the system of ware¬ 
housing and distribution of produce by which 
England had hitherto benefited. With the 
year 1870 began an inflation of prices. The 



sudden withdrawal of France and German 
industrial competition enabled England 
crease her exports by 10 millions ; the require¬ 
ments of the Suez Canal gave extraordinary 
stimulus to the shipbuilding trade ; the railway • 
development in Germany and America created 
exceptional demand for coal and iron. In 1874 
the reaction began from inflated prices. The 
decline of the coal and iron trade, the stoppage, 
partial or absolute, of cotton mills, disputes be¬ 
tween masters and men, bad harvests, compli¬ 
cations arising out of the Eastern question, the 
default on the Turkish debt, depressed every 
industry. But the extent of the weakness 
existing in some parts of our commercial system 
was not revealed till the failures of the city of 
Glasgow, Caledonian, and West of England 
Banks in 1878. Various causes combined to 
prolong the reaction against the inflated prices 
of 1871-73 and the abnormal demand then 
made for labour and shipping. Of these causes 
some were foreign, some domestic, some tem¬ 
porary, and some permanent. Fluctuations in 
the standards of value, hostile tariffs, stagnant 
trade, keenness of competition, unsettled politics, 
are the principal causes that come from abroad 
At home the prolongation of the depression is 
attributed to the slow adjustment of supply and 
demand, owing to the accumulation, between 
1870 and 1873, of savings not invested, to 
over-trading, trade unions, deterioration in 
quality of production, commercial failures, 
mutual distrust, wet or sunless seasons. Of 
these causes only one, foreign competition, with 
low prices as its consequence, must necessarily 
be permanent. 

In the first part of the period under review 
the collapse of agriculture was primarily due to 
bad seasons ; in the second to low prices. An 
inclement autumn in 1872, and an unfavourable 
spring, neutralised the fine harvest weather of 
1873. 1874 was the last of a cycle of prosper¬ 

ous seasons. Yet rents continued to rise for at 
least two years longer. From 1875 to 1877 
there was a succession of bleak springs and 
rainy summers, producing short cereal crops of 
inferior qualify, mildew in wheat, mould in 
hops, blight in other crops, rot in sheep, disease 
in cattle, deteriorating the finer grasses of pas¬ 
tures, throwing heavy lands into foul condition. 
Upon British farmers, thus enfeebled by three 
bad seasons in succession, fell the growing force 
of foreign competition, which w’as suddenly 
quadrupled by the extension of wheat areas in 
America and India, and the new facilities of sea 
and land transport, and the low freightage rates 
of commercial depression. The sunless ungenial 
1879 produced the w r orst harvest of the century. 
Since 1882 seasons have proved less uniformly 
inclement, and trade has shown signs of revival. 
But farmers have lost their capital, and are 
confronted by the problem of 1ow t prices and the 
difficulty of holding their own against the pro- 
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L rTcli unexliausted soils. It is probable 
^ that^ jbr many years to come this competition 
m com and provisions will ratlicr increase than 
decrease. 

Tho results of this collapse of agriculture 
have been disastrous to the landed interests. 
The increase in the value of laud for the last 
half century has been lost. The annual income 
of landlords, tenants, and labourers was less in 
1886 (see Sir James Caird’s evidence before the 
commission on the depression of trade) than in 
1876 by £42,800,-000 ; of this sum it has been 
calculated that landlords and tenants lost 
£20,000,000 each, and labourers £2,800,000. 
Landlords have reduced their rentals to the 
point at which they stood in 1836 ; farmers 
have lost 30 to 50 per cent of their capital (Sir 
James Caird’s Victorian Agriculture ); the money 
wages of labourers have fallen and many have 
been dismissed from employment. The land 
has been injured by bad seasons and weak 
farming ; the live stock of the country has been 
diminished ; quantities of crops have been ruined 
or deteriorated by the weather. 

The loss to the agricultural classes is enor¬ 
mous. It is more difficult to estimate the ab¬ 
solute loss to tho nation, or the general effect 
of agricultural depression upon commercial pros¬ 
perity. The nation suffers by the diminution 
hi the purchasing power of a class, by the de¬ 
struction of capital through bad harvests, by 
the restriction in the demand for labour, and 
by the removal of capital from one industry to 
another, especially if it be a removal from within 
to without its boundaries. It does not at once 
suller as a nation from the low prices of agri¬ 
cultural produce. Thus in 1851 the supply of 
meat per head was 91 lbs., and 317 lbs. of wheat 
were supplied to a population of 27 millions at 
a cost of £53,500,000. In 1885 115 lbs. of 
meat were supplied per head at a greatly reduced 
cost, and 400 lbs. of wheat to 36 millions of 
People at a cost of £43,700,000. H&re then, 
so long as the money in payment for this food 
is earned in other industries, the nation profits 
by the low prices which ruin agriculturists, 
but there is a point at which the wider interests 
°‘ the nation suffer from cheapness of food, if 
the price becomes so unremunerative as to drive 
land out of cultivation. As to the general effect 
upon commercial prosperity, the depression of 
agriculture destroys a considerable portion of the 
capital engaged in land, and locks up another 
111 ^realisable investments ; tends to congest 
the labour market by disturbance of the relations 
of supply and demand for agricultural labour ; 
drives capital front land into other investments, 
and, by restricting tho field, adds to the over¬ 
production of manufactured articles. 

[The folio wing books and pamphlets treat of the 
practical side of the subject: Sir J. Caird, The 
Landed Interest and the Supply of Food; and 
‘ Victorian Agriculture ” (in the Reign of Queen 



Victoria , vol. ii.).—R. E. Prothero, The PioK 
and Progress of English Agriculture. Agricul¬ 
tural Depression (Shrewsbury, 1879).—F. Blood, 
Enquiry into the Causes of the Depression of Trade 
and Agriculture .—H. Chaytor, Agricultural De¬ 
pression .—J. L. Cowland, Agricidtural Depression 
in Devon and Comioall .—E. G. Man, Commerce 
and Prospects of England .—A. J. Burrows, Agri¬ 
cultural Depression and how to meet it .—S. Mason, 
Agricultural Depression. —A. A. Walton, Agricul¬ 
tural Depression. —Sir J. B. Lawes, Fertility .— 
R. G. Webster, England's Colonial Granaries. — 
C. Whitehead, Fruit-Growing in Kent. —Sir R. II. L 
Palgrave, “ Estimates of Agricultural Losses in the 
United Kingdom during the last thirty years” 

( Joum . of Royal Statistical Soc., vol. lxviii. 1905). 
See also Agriculture in England. On the 
politico-economical side of the subject, A Mon- 
gredien, History of the Free Trade Movement. — 
F. J. B. Hooper, Free Trade and English Commerce 
by Mr. Mongredien answered. —F. Bastiat, Popular 
Fallacies regarding Trade and Foreign Duties .— 
R. Gill, History of Free Trade. —W. F. Ecroyd, M.P., 
A Speech in Reply to the Attack upon Fair Trade by 
Mr. Gladstone .—Sir E. R. Sullivan, Bart., Free 
Trade Rubbles .—Sir T. II. Farrer, Bart., Free 
Trade and Fair Trade (3rd ed. 1886).] R. e. p. 

DEPRESSION OF TRADE. The royal 
commission appointed in Great Britain in the 
year 1885, to inquire into this subject, thus 
defined depression of trade, in the report 
adopted by the majority of its members :—“A 
diminution, and in some cases an absence, of 
profit, with a corresponding diminution of 
employment for the labouring classes.” The 
particular instance of this depression into which 
the commission made inquiry was that dating 
from the year 1875, which was so conspicuously 
marked in agriculture; but the statement 
quoted from the report may be taken as a 
description of what is commonly meant and 
understood by depression of trade. The 
phrase, however, is used very freely and very 
loosely ; and it is therefore best to anticipate 
more particular discussion of the subject by a 
few considerations which ought to be kept in 
mind, and which the above definition helps to 
explain. (1) All classes are not affected by 
depression of trade. It is to be observed that, 
in the first instance at least, profit, and 
profit alone, is by hypothesis curtailed. If 
wages suffer, they suffer thrtfugh the lack of 
employment which results from the withdrawal 
of capital found to be invested unprofitubly. 
But it is possible that profit might fall simply 
through the exertions of the labourers to obtain 
a larger share of the product as wages ; and 
where the labourers arc united enough to 
accomplish this, it follows of necessity that if 
by Trade Unions they have to maintain the 
“out of works,” they mu§t be able to check 
competition among themselves. It might be, 
therefore, that although fewer labourers were 
employed in a case of depression, those in em¬ 
ployment might not suffer but gain. Again, 
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ns who are in receipt of fixed salaries 
ties do not suffer from depression of 
but, inasmuch as one significant phase 
of depression is a general reduction in prices, 
they arc gainers and not losers. (2) Although 
the interdependence of industries is such that 
a diminution of profit in all may be expected 
to be simultaneous, or nearly so, yet it must be 
remembered that one industry, or class of in¬ 
dustries, may be for a time subject to severe 
depression while others are flourishing. The 
retail and carrying trades are in a different 
position with regard to the earning of profits 
from the producing trades ; for their percent¬ 
age of profit depends, not on the ratio between 
cost of production and price, but on the 
quantity of custom and the number of trans¬ 
actions they engage in. (3) Depression may 
affect certain traders in one industry, and 
may not affect others. During the series of 
bail years, which, like Pharaoh’s lean kine, 
followed and devoured the years of prosperity 
in which our trade went up by leaps and 
bounds, there were plenty of people, even in 
England, who were amassing fortunes in busi¬ 
ness all the time. Those who are unsuccessful 
are apt to lament the falling-off of business as 
the cause of their misfortunes ; while the more 
lucky make no noise about their prosperity. 
It would be easy, in any trade or profession, 
to collect a multitude of evidence from people 
who could truly say their business was de¬ 
pressed, in the sense applied to the word by the 
commission. (4) We must be careful to dis¬ 
criminate between a genuine depression and 
that gradual process of thinning down profit 
which arises from the natural tendencies of our 
civilisation, and which is not temporary, but 
permanent. The slow but certain fall in the 
rate of interest, the larger share demanded and 
gained by labour, the increased competition, 
through the spread of education, for the earn¬ 
ings of business management, and the conse¬ 
quent reduction of these earnings, all combine 
to effect a chronic decline in profit. 

The existence of a genuine depression at 
times, apart from all the above considerations, 
is undoubted. In Great Britain there have 
been numerous instances of such depression 
during the 19th century, the last of which began 
about the year 1875, and was the subject of 
the investigations of the royal commission of 
1886 mentioned above. But the earlier phases 
of depression of trade offer in one respect a 
distinct contrast to the most recent—a contrast 
which seems to be symbolic of the modern 
conditions of commerce. While in former 
times trade wa3 depressed after a period of 
great inflation followed by a crisis, the depres¬ 
sion of late years was preceded by no crisis ; 
and while former stages of depression passed 
away with some rapidity and gave place in turn 
to a period of inflation, the revival of trade 


which ultimately occurred after 1885 
long time to become apparent, and was very 
gradual. This fact would seem to bear out the 
contention that trade is on a sounder footing 
than it used to be, however hardly depression 
may bear on traders ; and also that the ten- 
yearly cycle through which British commerce 
has been wont to pass has given way to a more 
equable form of progress. (For an account 
of the earlier cycles in the 19th century, see 
art. Crises. Also Leoni Levi, History of 
British Commerce. —Tooke’s History of Brices.) 

The evidence taken by the royal commission 
was voluminous, and was derived from repre¬ 
sentatives of all classes of the community ; and 
from it we can gather the leading features of 
the depression, as it affected the more import¬ 
ant industries. (For the effects on agriculture, 
see Depression, Agricultural.) As to trade 
iu general, there was a concurrence of opinion 
that profits had been lowered, while wages as a 
rule had remained firm ; but this latter pro¬ 
position must be qualified by the fact that to 
a certain extent the employment of labour, 
particularly in some industries, had been less 
regular, and the real wages of labour therefore 
below the nominal rate. The rate of interest 
had also fallen. It was found that competi¬ 
tion from abroad, both in our own and in 
foreign markets, had of recent years become 
keener. It was also shown in the evidence 
that the volume of foreign trade had increased 
largely even during the depression, but that in 
the matter of values the increase was small in 
comparison with that of earlier periods. It 
was shown that the income-tax assessments 
under schedule D (trades and professions) had 
increased very considerably since the beginning 
of the depression ; but that the actual number 
of persons with large incomes had decreased by 
about 5 per cent, and of those with moderately 
large incomes in much the same proportion, 
while incomes between £200 and £1000 a year 
had increased 33 per cent. It was given in 
evidence by a number of witnesses that there 
was a great and apparently a permanent tend¬ 
ency in the supply of commodities to outrun 
the demand, and that this had given rise to a 
very general feeling that over-production, as it 
is called, was the chief cause of the depression. 
And witli regard to labour, it was discovered 
that while the agricultural labouring popula¬ 
tion had largely diminished in numbers, by 
reason of their employers’ losses and the throw¬ 
ing of land out of cultivation, neither the 
shipping nor the textile industries showed any 
sign that the surplus labour-population had 
found a place in these largo fields of employ¬ 
ment. 

From these data, supplemented by many 
minor and incidental points disclosed in the 
course of the evidence, it is possible to arrive 
at the most diverse conclusions as to the causes 
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/depression, and, it follows, as to the 
^/which ought to be applied, if any. 

-nay be called the most pessimistic side 

of the discussion, which was supported by 
numerous witnesses, was embodied in a separate 
report signed by a minority of the commissioners. 
It is curious that in one important matter the 
view taken by this minority coincides with the 
most extreme optimistic opinion ; for according 
to both, the so-called depression is not a passing 
phase of commerce, but a permanent change in 
the economy of the state. Those who hold 
the pessimistic view were able to point to the 
fact that an immense quantity of evidence had 
been given before the commission which pointed 
to a diminished employment of productive 
machinery, especially in the textile industries ; 
also to the increase in the value of imports of 
textile manufactures and the decrease in the 
value of exports of the same article. The loss 
—partial or total—of certain foreign markets 
for British goods is another point which was 
urged with much force ; the inference being 
that foreign governments, having found that 
high tariffs were successful in shutting English 
goods out of these markets, would incrcaso 
rather than diminish them :—a view which the 
so-called McKinley Act, passed in the United 
States since the commission finally reported, 
would undoubtedly have been used to strengthen, 
had it existed at the time. It was pointed out 
by those who held the opinion referred to that 
increase even in the value of trade in certain 
commodities is no proof of the flourishing con¬ 
dition of such industries. It "was shown, for 
example, that in the ten years preceding 1883 
the value of the yearly export of coal and iron 
had increased by more than £17,000,000 ; while 
it was notorious that the coal and iron trades 
had been suffering greatly during that period. 
The remedies proposed are generally in the 
direction of import duties of one kind or 
another. Tariff duties on manufactures coming 
from abroad are the most extreme form of this 
proposal; but countervailing duties in order to 
balance the effect of bounties when they are 
given, and a fiscal union with India and the 
colonies, on the basis of a protective tariff levied 
against goods coming from other countries, are 
rciore frequently recommended. The extreme 
view on the other side was not represented on 
the commission ; but this may possibly have 
resulted from the fact that a number of the 
originally-appointed commissioners did not see 
their way to accept nomination. That view is 
well expressed in a work entitled La Crise , by 
Pjrrnez. According to this opinion the 
depression of trade is merely a temporary 
accentuation of an economic movement which 
has been slowly going on for years, and which 
ifi destined to go on until the relations between 
capital and labour are completely changed. 
The fall in profits is admitted, and also the fall 



in interest; but it is pointed out that fchj 
events happen not in one country alone, but in 
all countries ; and that therefore the fear of 
the desertion of any country by capital and 
consequent diminution of wealth and employ- 
ment is merely illusory. The wages of labour, 
it is maintained, do not fall, but rise ; and it 
is asserted that the whole tendency of tho 
process of which the depression is a phase is to 
reduce the interest on capital merely lent or 
invested, to reduce the profits of capital enrqdoyed 
in business, and to reduce the wages or earn¬ 
ings of business management. This means tho 
wider and more equal distribution of wealth, 
and is therefore regarded as a matter not of 
apprehension, but of congratulation. It may 
bo observed that one of the proofs largely relied 
on by those of this opinion,—founded on an 
analysis of the income-tax returns,—is by no 
means conclusive. These returns show a 
gradual decline in the number of people with 
large revenues, and an increase in the number 
whoso incomes are moderate. This does not 
in any way prove that wealth is more widely 
distributed, unless that conclusion is borne out 
by independent evidence. If at ©no time 
twenty men in one trade make £5000 a year, 
and four hundred under £5000, and if in ten 
years’ time tho figures are one above £5000 and 
419 below it, it is impossible to say, without 
more proof, whether that result is due to a 
more even distribution of profit, or an accumula¬ 
tion of business and capital in a single hand, to 
the detriment of other traders. 

Intermediate between these two extremes a 
great variety of views prevail. Tho most 
general is that the depression of 1874-85 was a 
genuine misfortune, shared no doubt b} Eng¬ 
land with many other countries, but bearing 
with particular harshness on England, because 
of the great strides made by foreign competi¬ 
tion in many branches of industry which were 
contemporaneous with it. Those who held 
this opinion did not regard the depression as 
permanent; and the events of the years which 
have followed the publication of the commis¬ 
sion’s report go far to bear out their view's. 
The great demand for goods consequent on the 
Franco-German v’ar is not unnaturally held to 
be the original cause of what is called over¬ 
production, but is truly" production of the 
wrong tilings. So greatly do modern modes of 
manufacture stereotype industry, and so curi¬ 
ously do the laws relating to joint-stock 
companies tempt to enterprise which offers a 
great temporary advantage but no permanent 
benefit, that we constantly see capital invested 
so that it cannot be withdrawn without ruin in 
some industry where it is equally unable to 
produce a fair return. The demonetisation ot 
silver by Germany at tho time of the suspension 
of the Latin league also contributed, by disturb¬ 
ance in prices to the difficulties of traders. Those 
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f the moderate view do not believe 
aft is injurious to capital is necessarily 
vantage to the labourers, and they believe 
that some kinds of labour suffered severely 
during the recent depression. They do not 
believe that violent remedies, such as large 
import duties, would be serviceable, but rather 
look for such measures as amendment of the 
Limited Liability Companies’ Acts for safety 
in the future, coupled with improved technical 
education and the spread of knowledge of the 
world’s markets. In regard to the matter of 
countervailing duties a considerable difference 
of opinion prevails, many who are adverse to 
any form of protection being favourable to such 
an impost where an important industry is 
threatened with grievous loss or extinction. 

[The report of the above-named commission con¬ 
tains an immense amount of information, both from 
English and foreign sources, bearing on this subject, 
and is by far the best compendium from which the 
question may be studied. Sir R. Giffen’s Growth 
of Capital, published since the report, forms an 
excellent statistical commentary. ] M. g. d. 

DEPUTY. In law, one who exercises an 
office o;' other function in another’s right, whose 
forfeiture or misdemeanour shall cause him 
whose deputy he is to lose his office. A man 
cannot appoint his deputy in all cases, but only 
when his own grant of the office justifies him 
in so doing (Cowel ed. 1727). In another 
sense the term is used of offices of state, and 
most anciently of the exchequer and mint. 
Thus in the absence of the king’s treasurer 
on foreign service a deputy was appointed by 
commission, and in later times this practice 
was extended to many other fiscal offices. In 
certain cases, such as the hereditary offices 
of the king’s court and exchequer, the holder 
in fee could appoint a deputy (Dialogus de 
Scacoario, i. 3; Madox, Hist, of the Exchequer, 
ch. xxiiij.) H. Ha. 

DE QUINCEY, Thomas, the son of a 
prosperous merchant, was born 1785, and, after 
a brilliant literary career, died 1859. That a 
genius of so high an order of imagination found 
the abstract reasoning of political economy “Not 
harsh and crabbed as dull fools suppose” is 
instructive. The fascination which the severer 
aspect of the science had for De Quincey is 
expressed in that passage of the Confessions of 
an Opiium Eater where the writer describes how 
he was aroused from lethargy by the study of 
Ricardo’s 'Political Economy (1818). The fruit 
of that study appeared in the Dialogues of 
three Templars (1824), a brilliant exposition 
•and defence of the Ricardian theory of valuo. 
Ihe paradox, for so Dc Quincey admits it to be 
in a good sense, that real value is measured by 
quantity of labour, that “a million men may 
produce double or treble the amount of riches, 
of ‘necessaries, conveniences, and amusements/ 
in one state of society that they could in 


another, but will not on that'account ad 
thing to value” (Ricardo, Political Econrfmy$~ 
chapter on “ Value and Riches ”), is expounded 
by the disciple even more fearlessly than by 
the master. “My thesis,” says X, the Socrates 
of the dialogues, who represents the author’s 
views, “is that no such connection subsists 
between the two [the quantity obtained and 
the value obtaining] as warrants any inference 
that the real value is great because the quantity 
it buys is great, or small because the quantity 
it buys is small.” “ I have a barouche,” says 
the objector, “which is worth about 600 
guineas at this moment. Now, if I should 
keep this barouche unused in my coach-house 
for five years, and at the end of this term it 
should happen from any cause that carnages 
had doubled in value, my understanding would 
lead me to expect double the quantity of any 
commodity for which I might then exchange it, 
whether that were money, sugar, besoms, or 
anything whatsoever. But you tell me no.” 

. . . “ You are in the right,” replies X, “I do 
tell you so .... If A double its value, it 
will not therefore command double the former 
quantity of B ” [B representing any assignable 
thing] (Fourth Dialogue). The intelligent 
Bailey (q.v.) might well be stirred by theso 
startling deductions to attempt a reply (preface 
to Critical Dissertation). In the later dialogues 
Ricardo’s theory of value is defended against 
Malthus. This controversy had been com¬ 
menced in the “Measure of Value,” published 
in the London Magazine for December 1823. 
An article on “ Malthus” in an earlier number of 
the same journal contains a mild attack on the 
theory of population. Some of the points are 
elucidated in a letter to Hazlitt which appeared 
in the London Magazine, December 1823. To 
the same period belongs a sort of eloge of 
Ricardo, which De Quincey, shortly after the 
death of his revered master, contributed to the 
London Magazine, March 1824. 

De Quincey’s latest and greatest economical 
work is the Logic of Political Economy (1844). 
The more original portion of this book may be 
described as a vindication of the part played 
by utility in the determination of value. The 
cause is just and the reasoning ingenious ; yet 
the censure with which J. S. Mill tempers his 
copious citation from this discourse seems de¬ 
served (JW. Econ., bk. iii. ch. ii. § 1, and § 3 end). 
Certainly De Quincey’s illustrations are perfect. 
The rhinoceros which in the reign of Charles II. 
was sold for a figure far above the cost of 
importation, the Valdarfcr copy of Boccaccio 
which Lord Blandford bought for £2240 and 
afterwards, when in pecuniary embarrassments, 
was sold by auction and purchased for £750 
by Lord Spencer, whom he outbid at the first 
' 3 ; Popish reliques whicli had a high 
Value, but no cost of production (p. 60 et 
scq., ed. 1844);—these and other “shining 
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throw light upon an obscure subject, 
ry light" of logic is intensified by a 
^cation of wit. Sometimes, however, the 
doubt occurs whether the writer was as com¬ 
petent to point a moral as to adorn a tale. 
Thus, in the case of the pearl-market, and the 
vividly-pictured slave-market (ibid. p. 77 etseq.) 
is it correctly stated that for “ tlie^Ze&s amongst 
the slaves," and the “ordinary pearls," value 
is determined by cost of production, while “ tho 
natural aristocracy amongst the slaves, like the 
rarer pearls, will be valued on other principles " ? 
(see Difficulty of Attainment). Even the 
famous parable of the musical snuff-box (cited 
by Mill, Pol. Peon ., bk. iii. ch. ii. § 1) is not 
rightly interpreted by its author. It is not in 
general true of a bargain between two isolated 
individuals (see Competition) that tho price 
will be “racked up to U" (ibid. pp. 25-27)— 
the measure of the “intrinsic worth of the 
article in your individual estimate for your 
individual purposes " ; in other words its Total 
Utility ( q.v.) to the purchaser (cp. Mill, loo. 
cit. § 1 end). The following passage seems 
moro correct. “The purpose which any article 
answers and tho cost which it imposes must 
eternally form the two limits within which 
the tennis-ball of price flies backwards and 
forwards. Five guineas being, upon the particu¬ 
lar article X, the maximum of teleologic price, 
the utmost sacrifice to which you w r ould ever 
submit, under the fullest appreciation of the 
natural purposes which X can fulfil, and then 
only under the known alternative of losing it 
if you refuse the five guineas, this constitutes 
the one pole, the aphelion, or remotest point to 
which the price for you could ever ascend." 
The other limit is fixed by the cost of reproduc¬ 
tion. These are “ the two limits between 
which tho price must always be held potenti¬ 
ally to oscillate" (ib. pp. 105, 106). But 
oven here it is not clearly stated that, in the 
absence of competition, the terms are inde¬ 
terminate ; the “tennis-ball" may fall anywhere 
between the extreme limits. It is nowhere 
stated that in the presence of competition 
the upper limit is formed, not by total, but 
l 1 inal Degree of Utility. Do Quincey is far 
removed from the recent theorists to whom he 
bears a superficial resemblance by his not having 
attended to final utility and cognate concep¬ 
tions. The connection between demand and 
value is denied by him on tho strength of 
exceptional though striking instances (ibid. p. 
231, quoted by Mill, bk. iii. ch. iii. § 2). “A 
crazy maxim,” he says, “has got possession of 
tho whole world : viz. that price is, or can be, 
determined by the relation between supply 
and demand." This imperfect conception of 
supply and demand is the special object of 
Mill’s severe remarks on De Quincey. Mill’s 
censure is endorsed by Sir Leslie Stephen in his 
article on De Quincey in the Fortnightly Review 


(1871). Mr. Shadworth Hodgson in one^oj 
Outcast Essays has traversed this unfavourable 
verdict. 

Whatever be the fate of De Quincey s cardinal 
tenets, it is certain that his occasional sugges¬ 
tions, the minor pearls of his discourse, enhanced 
as they are by a setting of consummate literary 
perfection, will preserve a lasting worth. Some 
important corrections of Ricardo’s expressions 
deserve particular notice. De Quincey perceived, 
just as clearly as more recent critics, that “ the 
current rate of profits, as a thing settled and 
defined, must be a chimera.” He exposes “ the 
puerility of that little receipt current among 
economists, viz. unlimited competition for keep¬ 
ing down profits to one uniform level. . . . 
Everybody must see that it is a very elaborate 
problem to ascertain even for one year, still 
more for a fair average of years, what has been 
the rate of profits upon the capital employed 
in any one trade" (ibid. p. 237 ct seq.) What 
more could Cliffe Leslie say? De Quincey 
complains much that Ricardo, while insisting 
on the tendency towards the degradation of soils 
(the Law of Diminishing Returns, q.v.), has 
not sufficiently emphasised the counter-tendency 
towards improvement in the arts of cultivation. 
“The land is travelling downwards, but always 
the productive management of land is travelling 
upwards " (ibid. p. 239De Quincey discerns 
what a handle is afforded by Ricardo’s partial 
statement to “ the systematic enemies of 
property" . . . “the policy of gloomy dis¬ 
organising Jacobinism. ’ Rent is referred by De 
Quincey not to the “indestructible," but the 
differential powers of the soil. Rent is defined 
as “ that portion of the produce from the soil (or 
from any agency of pi Auction) which is paid 
to the landlord for iii use of its differential 
powers as measured by comparison with those of 
similar agencies operating on the same market.” 
The parenthesis exemplifies the pregnancy of 
De Quincey’s occasional suggestions. In pre¬ 
senting the theory of rent, De Quincey employs 
an admirable geometi icat construction. As in 
the construction whi Prof. A. Marshall has 
made familiar (Econorr of Industry* bk. ii. ch. 
iii.), tho ordinate it I Quincey’s diagram 
represents produce. he abscissa represents 

not doses of capital lalities of soil. The 
two constructions hi.vc l m combined by the 
present writer in an illustration of the abstract 
theory of rend, contributed to the British 
Association (Report, 1886). Referring to tho 

uso of diagrams, De Quincey well says*._ 

“A construction (i.e. a geometrical exhibition) 
of any elaborate truth is not often practicable ; 
but, wherever it is so, prudence will not allow 
it to be neglected. What is called evidentia, 
that sort of demonstration which shows out. . . 
is by a natural necessity more convincing to the 
learner. And, had Ricardo relied on this con¬ 
structive mode of illustrating his chapters upon 
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nd* upon wages, they would not have tried 
once of liis students in the way they 
"done.” Had De Quincey pursued his 
mathematical studies further, and applied the 
conceptions of the infinitesimal calculus to the 
theory of value, he would have escaped his 
capital error of having confused integral (or 
Total, q.v .), with differential (or final) utility. 
If he had worked with dU, instead of U, he 
might have anticipated Jevons. 

All the works which have been referred to will 
presumably be included in The Collected Writings 
of De Quincey , by Professor Masson, 1890. In 
the American edition of 1877, called the Riverside 
edition, all are to be found except the letter in 
reply to Hazlitt {London Magazine, December 
1823), and the Hoge of Ricardo {ibid. March 1824). 
These are reprinted in De Quincey s Uncollected 
Writings by J. Hogg, 1890. The Edinburgh edi¬ 
tion of De Quincey’s -works in sixteen vols., com¬ 
pleted 1871, omits also the Logic of Political 
Economy. Earlier collections are still more in¬ 
complete. P. Y. e. 

DERELICT. The legal quality of derelict 
was recognised by the Roman Law (Dig. i. xlvij. 
Tit. ij. De Furtis). Anything wilfully cast 
away either on sea or land. Goods thrown out 
of a ship, to lighten the same in case of distress, 
are not derelict for want of intention (Just. 
Inst. II. 1. 48). If a ship made jettison without 
hope of recovering the goods they were derelict 
to the finder (Rolle of Olayron, 32, 34). Derelict 
lands suddenly left by the sea belong to the 
crown, except in case of an arm of the sea 
belonging to a subject, but if the sea recede 
slowly, by imperceptible degrees, the land thus 
gained goes to the owner of the adjacent soil. 
This was ascertained by commission, and is a 
subject for a jury. Boats or other vessels 
forsaken or found on the seas without any person 
in them are called derelict. Of these the 
admiralty has the custody and the owner can 
recover -within a year and a day. 

[Moore on Foreshore.—Black Book of Admiralty 
(Rolls).— Fleia, III. 2.—Hale, Dejure Maris.] 

H. Ha. 

DERELICTIO. Expression of Roman law 
for the abandonment of any object of property 
with the intention of renouncing all rights of 
ownership over it. e. s. 

DE SANCTIS, Marco Antonio, lived in the 
16th century and the beginning of the 17th. 
Toppi (Biblioteca napoletana, Napoli, 1678, 
p. 204) says he was born at Nocera dei Pagani, 
but gives no other biographical indications. 
Two dissertations of De Sanctis are extant ; 
their scientific value is less than their historical 
importance, because Antonio Serra would 
probably never have writt a his famous Breve 
trattato dells cause chc possono fare abbondare i 
regni (Loro c d'argento (1613), if it had not been 
for the writings of De Sanctis, wh ich he under¬ 
took to refute. The two pamphlets of De 
Sanctis 1 >ear the titles: Discoreu di Mare Antonio 



De Sanctis intorno alii effelti chc fa il can 
Regno , in Napoli, appresso Costantino Vitale. 
1605 ; and Secondo discorso di MardAntonio. 
De Sandis, intorno alii effelti chc fa il cambio 
in Regno sopra una risposta chc b stata fatla 
adverso del primo; in Napoli, nella starnperia 
di Felice Stigliola, a Porta Reale, 1605. De 
Sanctis endeavours to prove, in the first Discorso, 
that the only remedy against the scarcity of 
money which was felt in his days in the realm 
of Naples, would be an act of the government 
called Prammatica , by which the value of 
foreign coin should be fixed in the money of 
the country, and heavy penalties prescribed to 
enforce the established ratio in the payment of 
all bills of exchange and to prevent any other 
attempt to give money a value different from that 
which the prammatica prescribed. His advice 
was followed, but given up two years later, 
when the effects of the prammatica had made 
people wiser. The first pamphlet of De Sanctis 
was answered by an anonymous Genoese author 
to whom he replies in the second one. 

[Sir T. Twiss, View of the Progress of Pol. 
Econ. in Europe , 1847, Lect. I.] M. P. 

DESCENT OF PROPERTY. Sir Henry 
Maine { Early Law and Custom, London, 1883J 
points out the connection between ancestor 
worship and the descent of property in the 
Eastern and the Roman Empires. ‘ ‘ Almost all 
the English law on the subject of the descent of 
personalty, a great deal of continental law on the 
same subject, and some part of our law of realty 
has for its foundation the 118th Novella Consti- 
tutio of Justinian. This novella is the last re¬ 
vision of the older Roman law of succession after 
death, which was formed by the fusion of the 
rules of inheritance contained in the venerable 
Twelve Tables with the equity of the Pnetor’s 
Edict: two streams of law profoundly influenced 
at their source as no reader of M. Fustel de 
Coulanges can doubt by the worship of ances¬ 
tors ” (Maine). In the Principles of the Law oj 
Succession to Deceased Persons, by T. R. Potts, 
London, 1888, will be found a brief sketch of 
the history of the law of descent in England. 
Kenny and Laurence, in their Essays on the 
Law of Primogeniture, Cambridge, 1878, trace 
the history of primogeniture in England. The 
Succession Laws of Christian Countries, by Eyre 
Lloyd, London, 1877, contains a summary of 
the law of descent in the principal European 
countries. In France, Bolgiura, Prussia, 
Austria, and other continental states, on an 
intestacy all children take equally, no distinc¬ 
tion being drawn between males and females 
or between real and personal property. In 
England, and in countries that have adopted 
English common law as the basis of their 
legislation, the eldest son as a rule succeeds 
to real property to the exclusion of all other 
children, whilst the personalty is divided 
between the widow and the children. Two 
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apychangcs were introduced in the 19th 
w&ui England and Ireland. By the 53 
Viet. c. 29, if there is no issue, and the 
net value of the realty and the personalty does 
not exceed £500, then the whole estate goes 
to the widow : if the net value exceeds £500 
then the widow is to have £500, whilst by the 
54 & 55 Yict. c. 66, § 84, any real estate 
registered under the act is on the death of 
the owner intestate to devolve on the personal 
representatives as if it were personal property. 

[For economic effects of English as compared 
with continental law, see G. C. Brodrick, English 
Land and English Landlords , 1881.— Sysfnns oj 
Land Tenure in Various Countries, Cobden Club 
Essays, 1870 (see Bequest, Power of; Land, 
Law relating to).] j. e. c. m. 

DESIGNS, Copyright in. By laws passed 
in 1737 and 1744 Franco recognised a right of 
property in designs applied to silks. In 1787 
England by the 29 Geo. III. c. 38 gave protection 
to the first inventor of a design for linen or cotton 
cloth. Subsequent acts extended protection to 
mixtures of flax and cotton, and to animal sub¬ 
stances. By the Patents, Designs and Trade 
Marks Act, 1883, a now or original design may 
bo registered by its proprietor for a particular 
class or classes of goods, and by such regis¬ 
tration the proprietor obtains copyright in 
the design, i.e. the exclusive right to apply 
the design to any article of manufacture or 
substance for five years. This act has been 
amended at different dates up to the Patents 
and Designs Acts of 1905 and 1907. 

[W. N. Lawson, Patents , Designs , and Trade 
Marks , 1889.—Edmunds and Bertwick, Law of 
Copyright in Designs (1909). — W. M. Freeman, 
The Patents and Designs Act, 1007 (190S).— R. 
Frost, Patents and Designs Act, 1907 (1908).— 
D. Fulton, Law and Practice relating to Patents, 
Trademarks , and Designs (1905). —J. W, Gordon, 
Statute Law relating to Patents of Inventions and 
Registration of Designs (1908). —G. C. Marks, 
Inventions, Patents , and Designs, with text of Act 
(1907).— S. G. Pirani, Index of Patent, Design, and 
Trade Mark Cases, 1SS//.-1909 (1910).— Roberts and 
Moulton, Patents and Designs Ad, 1907 (1907). 
(See Copyright.)] j. e. c. m. 

DESMARETS, Nicolas (1648-1721), con¬ 
troller-general of finance under Louis XIY. 
(1708-1715), was a nephew of Colbert, who gave 
him a post in his bureau. He rose to be mailre 
des requites, and on the death of his uncle in 
1683 was made inlendant des finances. In 1703 
the king nominated him a director of finance 
(Saint Simon, Mimoires, iv. 183), and in 1708 
gave him the controllership of the finances. 
“ II < : ;-ut tout b. fait l’homme de la situation,” 
says Viihrer, who describes him as possessing 
“ une remarquablo sagacitd, une intelligence 
vive et profonde h la fois, beaucoup de justice 
et de rectitude dans les idfres . . . line fecon- 
ditf*, une abondance d’imagination inqmisable” 
(La Dette Fitbliquc, i. 128). The condition of 


affairs was most alarming, with an inci __ 
expenditure and a diminished revenue. ^Tho 
income from taxation had fallen from 112 to 
75 millions of livres, the yearly expenses had 
risen from 119 to 220 millions. The debt was 
2 milliards. Arrears of 36 millions were due 
to the army, and the revenue of five years had 
been spent in anticipation. Desmarets com¬ 
menced by repealing a decree which permitted 
payments in specie or paper. He allowed the 
capitation tax to be commuted by a payment 
of six years in advance. He doubled toll- 
duties and contracted with Samuel Bernard 
and others loans extending to 230 millions. 
These expedients enabled him to get through 
1708, but the troubles of the next year began 
with a winter of unusual severity. To meet 
the famine which followed he brought wheat 
from all parts of Europe, enforced a special 
tax on the rich, sold the undergrowth of the 
state forests, and effected a recoinage. He 
received the dignity of minister from Louis. 

The king did not accept the onerous condi¬ 
tions offered by the allies in 1709. To meet the 
enormous charges of the campaign Desmarets 
proposed a war tax of a dixilmc on all property 
and incomes. Even tho clergy and nobility 
were not exempted. Tho new tax produced 
25 millions. He also borrowed 15 millions 
from some merchants. In 1711 he commenced 
a more regular system and converted into 5 per 
cent rentes all the various state loans. The 
energy and ability of Desmarets in putting In 
order the financial embarrassments of the king¬ 
dom were of great help to Louis XIV. “Si 
nos gens de guerre avaient le courage et le genie 
de Desmarets nous gagnerions toutes les 
batailles,” said Madame de Maintenon. In the 
seven years of his administration tho net pro¬ 
duce of the ordinary revenues did not exceed 
269 millions, and during this time he was 
obliged to find, 1300 millions of extraordinary 
resources, and even then he left over 300 
millions unpaid (A. Vuitry, Le diswdre des 
Finances, p. 25). Ho hoped in 1715 to pro¬ 
duce a properly-balanced budget if the king 
lived to bestow his favour for two years. Louis 
died, however, 1st September 1715, and Des- 
raarets was dismissed by the regent. He retired 
to Maillebois, where Implied 4th May 1721. 
Saint Simon, who was ill-disposed towards 
Desmarets, draws his character as that of a 
man “qui avoit plus de sens que d’esprit, et 
qui montroit plus de sens qu’il n’en avoit en 
effet; quelque chose de lourd et de lent, 
parlant bien et avec agrement, dur, emporte” 
Mimoires , xviii. 157). His son, the Marquis 
Desmarers de Maillebois, marshal of France, is 
famous for his Italian campaigns. 

Desmarets presented to the Regent Memoiresm 
V administration des finances depuis le SO Fcvrier 
170S jusquau ler Sepicmbre 1715 [Paris, 1716] 
8vo, (also reprinted about 1789, and in the An- 
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piques (1757) of the Abb6 Castel de St. 
~>6s-curieux,” says Lenglet du Fresnoy, 
lit de main de maitre, mais il n’a pas tout 
dit ” [Methode pour Uudier VHistoire, xiL 337). 
In the opinion of Voltaire “ce memoire prouve 
qu’il avait des talens, une grande modestie et des 
intentions droites ” (Siecle de Louis XIV., 1819, i. 
38 ; see also ii. 31). 

[Saint Simon, Memoires, 1856, etc., tomes ii., 
iv., vi.. vii., ix., xi., xiii., xviii.— Nouveau Die - 
tionnaire d' Economic Politique, 1890, i. 669-701. 
—F. V. de Forbonnais, Recherches et considerations 
sur les Finances de France , Basle, 1758, 2 vols. 
4 to.—A. Vuitry, Le desordre des Finances d la 
fin du rtgne de Louis XIV., Paris, 1885, 8vo.— 
E. Stourm, Les Finances de VAncien Regime, 
Paris, 1885, 2 vols. 8vo.—A Viihrer, Histoire de 
la Dette Publique en France, Paris, 1886, 2 vols. 
8vo.—Monthyon, ParlicidaritSs sur les Ministres 
des Finances, Paris, 1812, 8vo.] H. R.T. 

DESTUTT DE TRACY, Antoine Louis 
Claude, Comte (1754-1836), bom in the 
Bourbonnais, died at Paris. He was a member 
of the constituent assembly, and was arrested 
and imprisoned during the Reign of Terror. 
He was set at liberty after the 9th Thermidor, 
27th July 1794. Although he became a senator 
under the empire, and subsequently a peer of 
France under the Bourbon restoration, he re¬ 
tained throughout his early sympathies with 
liberty. From the year 1808 he had been a 
member of the French Academy. When, in 
1832, the Academy of Moral and Political 
Science was re-established, he was invited to 
join the section of moral science. As a philo¬ 
sopher he was one of the last survivors of the 
dcole sensualists, a school whose method of 
thought may best be defined in the words of 
one of their members, “ Penser e’est sentir, rien 
aue ccla,” and he was also an economist of great 
distinction. As early as 1798 he wrote, at 
the request of the well-known Jefferson, his 
Commentaircs sur VEsprit des Lois de Montes¬ 
quieu (1 vol. 8 vo, 1819). In this work he 
corrected some of the economic errors into 
which that able thinker had fallen. In 1804 
he published his TraiU de la volontS, part of 
his Elements cT Ideologic, the larger part of 
which formed a treatise on political economy. 
This work was reprinted, without any modifi¬ 
cation, under the title of a TraiU d'iconomie 
politique, in 1823 (1 vol. in 18mo). In these 
two works, the commentary and the treatise, 
Destutt de Tracy shows that he had attained a 
higher level than the majority of his contem¬ 
poraries. He has obtained a popularity equal 
to Ins deserts, notwithstanding the somewhat 
metaphysical form with which he had invested 
his subjects. Bonaparte had him in view when 
he inveighed against the “ Ideologues.” 

a. o. f. 

Destutt de Tract and Ricardo. A refer¬ 
ence to M. de Tracy will be found in Ricardo’s 
Principles of Political Economy and Taxation 



ed. 1852, note p. 171. He says with r|£S]j_ 

to the Elements d'Ideologic, “ In this work LI. 
de Tracy has given a useful and an able treatiso 
on the general principles of political economy, 
and I am sorry to be obliged to add, that he 
supports, by his authority the definitions which 
M. Say has given of the words ‘ value,’ 
‘riches,’ and ‘utility.’” In the text Ricardo 
observes, “I cannot agree with M. Say in 
estimating the value of a commodity by the 
abundance of other commodities for which it 
will exchange ; I am of the opinion of a very 
distinguished writer, M. Destutt de Tracy, who 
says, that * To measure any other thing is to 
compare it with a determinate quantity of that 
same thing which we take for a standard of 
comparison for unity. To measure, then, to 
ascertain a length, a weight, a value, is to find 
how many times they contain metres, grammes, 
francs, in a word, unities of the same descrip¬ 
tion."’ An interesting account of Ricardo’s 
meeting with De Tracy is given in the Letters 
of Ricardo to Malthas, No. lxxxii., edited by 
J. Bonar, p. 211, ed. 1887. 

DETRACTION, Droit de. In France, 
before the Revolution, the right of aliens to 
inherit property w'as limited by the droit de 
detraction, which enabled the state to confiscate 
part of any bequest or inheritance falling to an 
alien. For the history of its abolition see 
Aubaine, Droit d’. It need only be remarked 
hero that at the present time, should the laws 
of another country impose any tax of this kind 
on a share of an inheritance left to a French¬ 
man, the French law will, where possible, 
compensate the person so damnified out of any 
share of the inheritance falling to an alien 
resident in France. In England and other 
countries, especially Russia, the right of aliens 
to inherit land is either entirely denied or 
severely restricted ; but these rules, though 
analogous to the droit de detraction, have a 
political not a financial aim. 

[Les Codes annotees de Sirey , Edition enti&rc- 
ment refondue, par P. Gilbert, 1847.—Littre’s 
French Dictionary, s.v.—Dictionnaire giniral de 
la Politique , par Maurice Block, 1873, s.v . 
“ Stranger.”] c. a. c. 

DEVELOPMENT, or evolution, as distin¬ 
guished from mere change, means a growth, or 
the unfolding of qualities present, but at first 
latent, in the subject concerned. Darwinism 
(q.v.) is therefore not a doctrine of develop¬ 
ment or evolution unless we regard animated 
nature collectively as one subject which remains 
the same throughout its changes. The idea of 
development applies to man and human societies, 
and especially to their science and culture, for 
there is present an identity of the subject 
(humanity) with continuity through the changes 
— e.g. from Greece, through Rome and the 
middle ages to modern civilisation—and pre¬ 
servation of the results of the past 
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&0p?iic evolution has been used in two 
) the growth of new forms of industrial 
tfisation, keeping pace with new wants, 
new powers of science over nature, and new 
political relations, and ( b ) the growth of 
economic theories, which may or may not be in 
correspondence with («). The name is best 
kept for the first of the two phenomena; 
and the latter may be called the evolution of 
economics. In both cases the use of the name 
evolution instead of change seems to imply that 
both the outward changes, say in European 
industry during the last hundred years, and 
the changes in theory, say from Adam Smith 
to J. S. Mill, have followed a course for which 
it is possible to discover some logical necessity. 

The term evolution was not unknown in the 
18 th century, and the idea became the ruling 
thought of Fichte and especially of Hegel and 
his followers. In England, the idea has gained 
currency through the writings of Spencer and 
Darwin ; and evolution in the sense conceived 
by biology appears to be the essence of the 
popular philosophy of our day. Marx has 
applied the notion to economics, and the rela¬ 
tion of the two is already a topic of controversy. 
The extreme left of the school of historical 
economists hold that there are as many forms 
. of economics, all relatively true, as there are 
separate peoples and separate epochs ; and they 
would not distinguish the development of 
economics from the general progress of historical 
change. The conception of economics as a 
body of doctrines of universal validity or 
absolute truth is no doubt discredited ; but the 
conception of “economic categories” as a per¬ 
manent basis of further development has gained 
ground ; and seems indeed to be required by 
the very notion of development. 

[For distinction of historical and economic 
categories, see A. Wagner, Lehrbuch derpolitisch.cn 
Oekonomie, Grundlage , pp. 352 seq. and the refer¬ 
ences there given to Rodbertns and Schaffle.—For 
distinction of development from Darwinism see E. 
Caird, Philosophy of Kant , (2nd ed. 18S9) vol. ii. 
pp. 539 seq. and S. Alexander, Moral Order and 
Progress (1889), pp. 139, 309, 382, etc.] J. b. 

^ DE VIO, F. Tommaso (1470-1534), born at 
Gaeta, and sometimes called Thomas de Yio 
Cajetan, was famous for his learning ; at 
Ferrara, where he held disputations with Pico 
della Mirandola, he was made a Doctor honoris 
causa; he taught philosophy in the Ginnasio 
Romano, and was made Cardinal of S. Sisto by 
Leo X. He was consulted in all the weighty 
theological questions of his time. Amongst 
these was the question of Henry VIII.’s first 
marriage, which he declared valid. He was sent 
to German} 7 to controvert the opinions of Luther. 
He wrote a great many works of which a list 
can be found in A. Ciaconii: Vitos et res 
gestce Pontificum romanomim d Cardinalium. 
Romre. 1677, vol. iii. p. 390-394. Here only 



the more important concerning econfcm/ 
topics are mentioned: 

De Usura , written in Milan, 1500 ; De 
Cambiis, written also in Milan, 1499 ; and De 
Monte Pidatis, written at Pavia, 1498, all 
published 1596 in Venice ; F. Thomse de Yio 
Caietani, ordinisPrcedicatorum, Opuscula omnia . 
Venetiis, 1596, p. 168 et seq. In his pamphlet 
De Usura, De Yio does not discuss the argument 
ab ovo and exhaustively, intending rather to 
solve some special cases in which he thinks the 
current opinions of canonists wrong or exagger¬ 
ated. In his pamphlet Dc Cambiis , he declares 
himself opposed to the profession of what then 
was called a cavibist, recognising only the 
legitimacy and utility of the change of money 
against money. In his pamphlet De Monte 
Pidatis , he proves that these establishments for 
pawnbroking served simply to cover a species 
of usury. De Vio’s pamphlets must, therefore, 
be considered as one single tract in which he 
discusses the same subject, viz. usury, under 
three different aspects, and in which he follows 
the opinions current in his time, although 
sometimes showing views somewhat broader 
than those of the canonists. m. p. 

DEVISE. A gift of land or other real 
property by will. The person to whom the 
gift is made is called the devisee. e. s. 

DEW, Thomas Roderick (1802-1846), was 
born in Virginia and was educated at th° College 
of William and Mary; in 1827 he was appointed 
professor of history, metaphysics, and political 
economy in the same institution, and in 1836 
president; he died at Paris while travelling. 
Dew was a most thorough and earnest teacher 
of history, and exercised great influence 
throughout the south in upholding public 
opinion in the support of free trade and negro 
slavery. On strictly economic subjects he 
wrote : Ledures on the Pestridive System , Rich¬ 
mond, 1829 (pp. 195). In this Dew questioned 
the general advantage to be gained from manu¬ 
factures, since they are liable to great fluctua¬ 
tions ; and a factory population is not only 
unfavourable to liberty, but turbulent and of 
necessity dependent. He wrote an Essay on 
the Interest of Money and the Policy of Laxo 
against Usury , Sliellbank, Va., 1834 (pp. 24); 
in which usury laws are rogarded as influencing 
unfavourably the distribution and circulation 
of capital, and checking the natural division 
of employments and treating the question with 
special reference to the farming interest. Ho 
also wrote b. Letter on the Financial Policy of 
the Administration and the Laws of Credit and 
Trade, Washington, 1840 (pp. 16), attributing 
the crisis of 1837 not to banks but to the course 
of trade ; banks are the effect and not the 
cause of speculation. Dew opposed the sub¬ 
treasury system inasmuch as it tended to 
unsound banking operations. For an interest¬ 
ing statement of his educational work and for 
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meal references, see Giro, of Informa - 
\S. Bureau of JEJduc. , Xo. 1, 18S7. 
William and Mary , by Professor H. 
13. Adams, pp. 54-56. D. R. D. 

DIAGRAMS. For the purpose of conveying 
readily to the mind the general facts contained 
in a table of figures, nothing seems better suited 
than some form of diagrammatic representation. 

When the relative magnitudes of a number 
of disconnected quantities are simply concerned, 
a series of geometrical figures, circles, squares, 
or oblongs whose areas are proportional to those 
magnitudes, is commonly employed. 

The delineation of the varying circumstances 
of the different parts of a countiy in respect to 
such matters as density of population, degree 
of poverty, etc., by colouring a map in different 
tints, which has been frequently employed 
(notably by Charles Booth in Labour and 
Life of the People) y is a method which is very 
readily understood. 

The curves which record the readings of a 
barometer or thermometer arc illustrations of 
another class of diagrams which are very largely 
used for economic purposes. 

It requires a very special training to be pre¬ 
pared to grasp readily the salient points of 
complicated schedules of figures, which can, 
however, be exhibited vei j readily even to the 
untrained by tik^is of such diagrams. This 
renders :m of great service to the teacher of 
economics. But curves of similar construction 
are invaluable adjuncts in the study of economic 
theory, possessing all the general advantages of 
arithmetical illustrations, while they are less 
liable than these to admit the unwary assump¬ 
tion, in the data of illustrations, of the result 
which it is desired to establish by their help. 

If we wish to draw' a curve showing the 
variations in the price of some commodity (say 
iron) in the course of a number of years we 
pro .1 as follows. Along a line Ox (Fig. 1) 
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a number of equal distances O/q, >q7 1 . 2 , etc., are ! 
measured. We may take each of these distances j 


to represent some convenient interval oi > t 
an hour, day, year, or any other suitable hirci 
From the points 0, n v n 2 , etc. lines OP, n$ v n^p 2 
etc., are drawn perpendicular to (brand of such 
lengths as to be proportional to the price of 
iron at the epoch represented by the point 
from which the line is drawn. We might 
for example draw T them on the scale of one- 
tw r entieth of an inch for each shilling of the 
price of a ton of iron, or on any other convenient 
scale. The points Vp^p 2 ...being connected by 
a broken or curved line, such a line will exhibit 
the variations of the price of iron with the pro¬ 
gress of time, in a manner w'hich is quite as 
accurate as the table of figures from which the 
curve is derived, and which is far more striking 
to the eye of even the most skilled statistician. 

The manner in which the connection between 
time and price is thus shown may be employed 
to show the concurrent variations of any two 
connected quantities in economics. 

If the abscissae (the distances along Ox) re¬ 
present the amounts produced in a given time, 
such as a month or year, the ordinates (u ] p l 
etc.) denoting the corresponding prices at which 
the goods could be profitably produced, the 
curve becomes the ordinary supply curve. 

If the abscissae denote the quantities w’hich 
could find purchasers at the prices denoted by 
the ordinates, w r e obtained the demand curve 
(cp. Demand Curves). 

These curves cannot be drawn completely 
from records of experience, because actual ex¬ 
perience covers in general but a small range 
of prices for any one commodity. FTo un¬ 
certainty is, however, owing to this cause, intro¬ 
duced into the arguments based on them, since 
the really important parts of them are those of 
which w T e have experience, and, in addition to 
this, the arguments commonly depend not so 
much on actual lengths of lines as on the general 
direction of the curve, whether upwards or 
downwards, and whether the slope of the curve 
be gradual or rapid. 

It is the result of experience that—except in 
such a case as that of a collector of rare speci¬ 
mens of some kind, when his collection may 
be doubled in value by the addition of a single 
specimen which renders it complete—people are 
not willing to pay so much for a given small 
addition to their store of any commodity when 
they already have a largo amount of it, as when 
they have but little ; this enables us to say at 
once that the demand curve must slope down¬ 
wards throughout, whatever be its shape in 
other respects. 

With regard to the supply curve, it is quite 
possible that its slope should be sometimes up¬ 
wards, sometimes dowmvards, or that, it may 
be horizontal throughout or for a portion of its 
length. If, however, we are considering only 
small changes in production, not involving a 
reorganisation of the industry concerned, an 
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/product means, in general, an increase 
cost out of proportion to the addi- 
. the amount of produce, i.c. in the 
neighbourhood of the actual price the curve 
slopes upward as we proceed outwards along it, 
though there are,.doubtless, cases in which the 
contrary is true, and it is drawn sloping down¬ 
wards in Fig. 5. 

For the problem of the equilibrium of supply 
and demand, the use of diagrams enables us to 
grasp more clearly than any other method the 
relations between the quantities involved. 

lfDtf and sS (Fig. 2) be portions of the curves 
of demand and supply intersecting at P and 



PX be perpendicular to 0.r, then PX denotes 
a price which will equate demand and supply. 
At a price less than PX it would not be profit¬ 
able to produce so much, at a greater price 
there would be more than the ordinary profit, 
which would lead producers to endeavour to 
increase their businesses. At a price greater 
than PX consumers would not be found for the 
■whole amount OX, at a less price consumers 
would be tempted to increase their consump¬ 
tion, and would be desirous of using more than 
the amount OX. 

Small variations from the conditions indicated 
will upset the balance struck at the price PX. 
^ e see that the price, which may be taken to 
measure the exchange-value of the commodity, 
is equal on the one hand to the expenses of 
production at the margin, and also to the 
marginal demand price, i.c. to the estimate in 
money-equivalent made by purchasers, of the 
utility to them of those portions which they 
consider only just worth their outlay. 

If the curves be supposed traced back to 
meet 0 y (see Fig. 3) we have a representation of 
the total utility to consumers of the quantity 
°f commodity OX in the area between the 
curve and the lines OD, ON and NP. 

The actual outlay being measured by OMPN 
(if PM be parallel to 0.<), the area DMB is what 
is called by Prof. Marshall the Consumers Rent , 
being the excess of the money measure of the 
total utility over the money cost. 



The relations expressed by these curves are 
represented in a different manner by Auspitz 
and Lieben in their work on the Thcoric dcs 
Frciscs. The curves they draw have for 
ordinates the prices, not of a unit, or given 
quantity, but of the total quantities represented 
by the corresponding abscissa}. 

The price, in the ordinary sense of the term, 
is represented by the trigonometrical tangent of 
the angle between the line touching the curve 
at any point and the line Oa*, for it is the rate 
at which the total price increases as the amount 
increases. 

Lines being drawn from 0 parallel to the 
tangents at every point to the total cost curve 
OS to intersect the corresponding ordinates, a 
second curve is deduced (the dotted curves in 
Fig. 4). A similar construction applied to the 



total demand curve gives a second derived 
(dotted) curve, whose intersection with the 
former at /> gives the position of equilibrium 
of supply and demand and the normal exchange 
value. OX is the amount produced and con¬ 
sumed, and the price at which a unit of it is 
saleable is represented by the ratio of PX to OX, 
Among the many diagrams expressing the 
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DIALOGUS DE SCACCARIO—DICKINSON J 
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etween different economic quantities, 

justiciar, chancellor, treasurer, and other kfljlA 


lie most instructive is that which deals 
the case of Monopolies. 

Assuming the ordinary supply and demand 
curves for a commodity the sources of supply 
of which are monopolised, we deduce from these 
a third by measuring along each ordinate 
NPQ to the supply and demand curves a portion 
NR equal to the part PQ between the two 
curves. "Where the demand curve lies above 
the supply curve the distance Is R is measured 


Fig. 5. 



upwards and vice versa. This curve (Fig. 5) 
represents the possible profit obtainable with 
different amounts of the given commodity 
produced. The aim of the monopolist being 
supposed to be to make the total gain as great 
as possible, the scale of production suitable is 
that denoted by OM when, MT being drawn 
parallel to 0 y to meet the curve at T, the part 
of the tangent at T to the third curve, which is 
cut off by Or and 0 y, is just divided equally 
. t. T. In this case the product of OM and MT, 
which expresses the total profit, is greater than 
for any other position of T upon the curve RT, 
and thus the condition laid down is satisfied. 
For any other scale of production, either the 
lessened rate of profit out-balances the increased 
sales, or the decrease of sales out-balances the 
increas' d rate of profit. Many developments of 
the diagrams here referred to may be found in 
the footnotes in bks. iii. it. and v. of Marshall's 
Principles of Economics , and the examples given 
will, it is hoped, be sufficient to illustrate 
the general ideas which underlie most of the 

• 

DIALOGUS PE SCAOCARIO. This notable 
treatise was written about 1176 by Richard 
Fitz - Nigel, Bishop of London, at one time 
treasurer of the exchequer. It is in the form 
of a dialogue between a master and a disciple, 
and consists of two books. The first book 
describes the exchequer, and its two parts: 
tlm lower, or receipt, to which money is actu¬ 
ally paid by the sheriffs and other officials, and 
the upper, in which the accounts are formally 
audited. It also describes the functions of the 


of the exchequer. The second book describes 
the summonses to the exchequer, and the various 
sources from which the revenue is derived. 
Besides the direct information about the finan¬ 
cial administration of the Angevin period, the 
treatise also throws a flood of light on the 
history of constitutional and social organisation 
from the [Norman conquest to Henry II. 

The Dialogus was “ translated into English by 
a gentleman of the Inner Temple,1758, also in 
Ilistoi'ical Documents of the Middle Ages (Bohn). 
It is printed in Madox, History of the Exchequer. 
Stubbs, Select Charters gives the complete Latin 
text. See also Hubert Hall, Court Life under the 
Plantagenets, chs. viii. and ix., and F. Liebermann, 
Einlcitung in den Dialogus. k. l. 

DICA. A kind of tall}' used for checking 
the receipt or issue, not of money, but of 
household provisions, farm produce, and even 
merchandise. In the statutes of the order of 
Sempringham it is provided that all seed issued 
out of the grange shall be checked by a dica , to 
be divided into two halves, of which one shall 
bo kept by the warden and the other by the 
granger. In the Constitution of the King's 
House , a treatise probably as old as the reign 
of Henry I., the master marshal of the king’s 
house was to have dices against all the king’s 
officers. From this it appears that the use of 
tallies for public accounts originated with this 
regulation for the king’s Chamber, and we 
know that the early name of the Exchequer or 
treasury sessions was “ the Tallies,” the revenue 
being at that time rendered in farm produce 
(Dial. i. 8). The same meaning is probably 
contained in the term “diker” of leather, 
namely ten hides in every bale, these being 
tallied by the packer and owner by a notch cut 
at the counting of every tenth hide. In the 
present day coals are still “tallied” in a pre¬ 
cisely similar way on board ship. 

[ t Stat . Ord . de Sempringham , p. 478.—Pipe 
Roll Society, vol. iii. —Heel and 'Black Books of 
Exchequer.'] H. Ha. 

DICKINSON, John (1732-1808), a native 
of Maryland, came to London to study law, 
and was called to the bar at the Middle 
Temple. After his return to America he dis¬ 
tinguished himself by a pamphlet (1765) 
entitled The Late Regulations respecting the 
British Colonies on the Continent of America 
considered in which he showed the economic 
unwisdom of the Sugar Act and the proposed 
Stamp Act. His Letters from a Farmer in 
Pennsylvania to the Inhabitants of the British 
Colouirs, 1768, deny the assumed authority of 
the British parliament to tax the colonies. 
They examine the claim upon historical, con¬ 
stitutional, and legal grounds ; and the argu- 

: 

closely reasoned, is stated in such a lucid and 
captivating manner that the Lifters obtained a 
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of tlie first importance in founding 
ffiTTndependence of the United States, and 
drafted some of the principal state papers of 
the time. Ho was elected president of Dela¬ 
ware in 1781, and of Pennsylvania in 1782. 

“The Historical Society of Pennsylvania pro¬ 
poses to print a more complete edition of his 
political writings than that which was published 
under his own supervision at Wilmington in 
1801.” The Life and Times of John Dickinson, 
by Charles J. Still4, LL.D., Philadelphia, 1891. 

H. H. 

DICKSON, Rev. Adam (1721-1776), was 
born at Aberlady, East Lothian. He graduated 
at Edinburgh University and was appointed 
minister at Dunse, Berwickshire, in 1750. Ho 
was transferred to Whittinghame in East Lothian 
in 1769, and died in consequence of a fall while 
riding. 

Dickson gave much attention to agriculture, 
and published in 1762 a Treatise on Agriculture 
(new ed. 1770, 2 vols. 8vo), with special refer¬ 
ence to the soil and climate of Scotland. One 
section, On Manures , directed against Tull, was 
reprinted in A. Hunter’s Gcorgical Essays 
(vol. iii., 1770). He also wrote Small Farms 
destructive to the Country in its Present Situation , 
1764, and An Essay on the Causes of the Present 
High Price of Provisions, etc., 1773, 4to. In 
this pamphlet he contended that high prices 
were not duo to bad crops but that they were 
connected with luxury, currency, taxes, and the 
national debt. Among other remedies he 
proposed road-making, ox-labour, a tax on stock¬ 
holders, and an export duty on corn. Dickson 
is best known for his Husbandry of the Ancients 
(1788, 2 vols. 8vo, French translation by 
Haris, 1802), derived from the “ Scriptores rei 
rustic® ” and other writers, and compared with 
the modern system. His practical knowledge 
enabled him to clear up many difficulties, but 
his scholarship was imperfect (Smith, Diet, of 
-Antiquities, 1890, i. 83). 

^[Biography prefixed to Husbandry of Ancients, 
1/88, vol. i,— Dictionary of Nat. Biography , xv. 
38 -l H. II. T. 

DIDEROT, Denis (1713-1784), in iiis 
Relation to Economics. There is hardly a 
single branch of science which does not owe 
some kind of gratitude to the universal genius 
°f this very able and characteristic Frencli 
writer. His suggestive mind, his common 
sense, and his power of concentrating the 
best thoughts of his contemporaries into one 
focus, naturally extended themselves to the 
narrow r ground, as it was in his day, of political 
and economic science. It is almost impossible 
to 3tate how far in this respect Diderot could 
lay claim to originality. He is known to have 
written many passages in the most celebrated 
works of his time. Rousseau confessedly studied 
his style, and some striking pages in his 
TOL. L 


Systhne de la Nature are -written by Diderot; 
his keen wit in conjunction with that of Galiani 
produced the Dialogues sur le commerce dcs 
blcds. It was, how'ever, his connection with 
the great Encyclopidie (1751-1771) which 
brought him into closer contact with students 
of economic phenomena, and which also led 
him to promote and animate their v T ork. The 
principles of mercantilism, like Forbonnais’ 
EUments du Commerce , as well as the first 
drafts of the economic system of the physio¬ 
crats, Quesnay, Morellet, St. Lambert, Leroy, 
and in part those of Turgot, are embodied in this 
vast enterprise. Diderot, who perhaps became 
acquainted with Quesnay’s studies through a 
mutual friend, Leroy, and had publicly, in 
1748, paid homage to Quesnay as a first-rate 
surgeon ( CEuvres, t. ix. p. 214), did not blindly 
follow the track of his school. Perhaps on 
account of the withdrawal of Quesnay’s co¬ 
operation in 1757, w r hen the Encyclopidie was 
suppressed, their relations grew colder. Diderot 
preserved an independent attitude, declaring 
for instance in 1769 that he “did not approve 
the opinions of the Quesnelistes, but on account 
of their sincerity held them to be good fellows 
who did their best” ( CEuvres , t. iv. pp. 80-85). 
Similar opinions may be found in the Refutation 
suivie dc Vouvrage d'Helvitius intituli VHomme, 
{CEuvres, t. ii. p. 352), and in Diderot’s recom¬ 
mendation of economic instruction in the 
Russian universities, made to Catherine II. in 
1775-1776 ( CEuvres, t. iii. p. 491). We even 
owe to him the knowledge of a humble outsider 
of the physiocratic school—Boesnier de l’Orme, 
whose anonymous book Du Ritablissement de 
VImpOt dans son Ordre Nature! (Yverdun, 1769) 
has been ably criticised by Diderot {CEuvres, 
t. iv. p. 39) ; see on this book also Ephimerides 
du Citoycn, 1769, t. vi. pp. 255-256, t. viii. pp. 
136-163. 

Diderot’s own contributions towards the E?icy- 
dopedie bear the features of the different influences 
of his time, and sometimes of a slight trace of 
mercantilist views ; he often, with a keen instinct, 
adopts the attitude of his physiocratic friends, 
without participating in their extravagances ; not 
seldom one might be inclined to ascribe him an 
anticipation of modern social thought. His articles, 
moreover, are interesting as exhibiting the vast 
difference between economic ideas and even terms 
used nowadays and at the time of their formation. 
This maybe illustrated by the following extracts : 

Agriculture {Glumes, t. xiii. pp. 243-265) con¬ 
tains a history of aucient and medieval agricul¬ 
ture, instructions for husbandmen for each month in 
the year, and describes the new' English agricultural 
system of Jethro Tull, as interpreted by Duhamel 
du Monoeau ( q.v.) Artisan (p. 373), a man who is 
engaged in the mechanical work that needs the least 
intelligence. Baianders (p. 408), gives a descrip¬ 
tion of the rules of the corporation of makers of 
weights and scales, and their supervision by the 
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425), of Besoiriy Necessity Indigence , 
Pauvrete, Disctte (p. 478) are explained. Besoin 
(p. 427) is described as comprising the appetites 
of the body and the desires of the mind ; its 
tendency is to lead primitive man on the one 
hand to a system of associated life, on the other 
by the development of artificial wants to bring 
about the dissolution of society. The articles 
Boucher (p. 4S9) and Boulanger (p. 498) contain 
an account of the regulations, apprenticeships, etc. 
of the butchers’ and bakers’ corporations. In Brut 
(p. 513) raw-produce is distinguished from the 
finished article. Change (t. xiv. p. 85) is said to 
relate to the barter of movables, echange to an 
estate, etc., permutation to ecclesiastical dignities. 
"There are few exchanges, in which absolutely 
good faith is preserved ; generally the two parties 
seek to deceive each other.” Chcmins (p. 116) is 
a history of highway administration in Europe. 
Co-operateur (p. 225) : “ this term is much more 
frequently used in theological matters than in any 
other.” Almost the same moral significance, is 
attached to the word CrSdit (p. 240), in which 
reference is only made to the work of Duclos, 
Considerations sur les Mceurs. A vindication of 
the natural rights of mankind is contained in 
Droit Naturel (p. 296). The study of the rules 
of husbandry is recommended in an article on 
Economic Rustique (p. 378). ( Fondation , although 
in ;erted in QZuvres t t. xv. p. 12, is by Turgot, see 
the EncyclopSdie , 1757, t. vii. p. 14). Homme 
(.Politique , t. xv. p. 139) the pith of this article is 
derived from an article by Quesnay, which the 
latter had suppressed. The existence of this was 
recently discovered by Dr. S. Bauer. “ The wealth 
of a nation is the produce of the sum total of its 
labours, after the cost of labour has been deducted. 
The greater the net produce and the more equal 
its distribution, the‘better the administration. 
As long as there is land lying waste, a man .is 
employed to disadvantage in manufacture. The 
number of domestic servants, and of producers of 
luxuries, should be diminished. The maxim that 
an increase of comfort among the agricultural 
classes would remove a spur to industry is the 
saying of an ignorant and malignant man. The 
hope of living the life that a man longs for, urges 
him to his particular occupation,” etc. Ilonoraire 
(p. 140) a term used for the remuneration of 
liberal professions, appointments for all posts, 
gage for servants, gage for soldiers, salaire for 
working men. Hbpital (ibid .), deals with the ad¬ 
ministration of almshouses and hospitals. In this 
article, to quote Morley, “Diderot struck a 
keynote of difference between the old Catholic 
spirit and the new social spirit.” “It would be 
far more important to work at the prevention of 
misery -than to multiply places of refuge for the 
miserable.” The spirit of Rousseau seems to 
have inspired the following article: Indigent (p. 
204), “a man who, wanting the necessaries of 
life, exists in the midst of his fellow-citizens, who 
exult over him with insolent, luxury, rioting in the 
enjoyment of all possible superfluities. Indigence 
if not a vice, it is worse than that. There are 
none indigent among savages.” A modern line of 
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nation ; a good government ought to keep his lot 
principally in view. Whenever the day labourer 
is miserable, the nation is miserable.” The eulogy 
of competition is contained in Laborieux (p. 406), 
“ Name a price, and competition will ensue; taxes 
and despotic government annihilate industry by 
reudering their fruits uncertain.” Laboureur 
(Economie Rustique , p. 407) again brings back 
reminiscences of Quesnay : “ Unhappy the nation 
in which the farmers are poor, for agriculture 
greatly needs improvement. Wherever the 
corn trade is restricted, the reduction of price 
falls heavily upon the cultivators of the soil ; 
arbitrary taxes, moreover, reduce their earnings 
and obstruct the flow of national revenue.” Like 
Rousseau, in the article Llgislateur (p. 427) he 
admonishes princes to visit the houses of the 
labouring poor, and pleads in Legislation (p. 436), 
for the simplest legislation and the system the 
most consonant to nature, by which the passious 
of men should not only be curbed, but directed to 
advancing both private and public interest. The 
legislator must take care that the expenses of 
associated life shall fall upon the rich, who 
enjoy the corresponding advantages (see Morley’s 
Diderot , vol. i. p. 243-246). In the article, Luxe 
(Morale et Philosophic. , vol. xvi p. 5), Diderot 
•displays his utmost ingenuity. After having 
refuted by historical examples all sweeping pro¬ 
positions for and against luxury, he explains it to 
be a natural outcome of civilisation and not a 
necessary cause of the decline of empires. Luxury 
must be in proportion to the general production. 
“ There was more luxury in the years of magni¬ 
ficence of Louis XIV.’s reign than in 1720, and in 
1720 this luxury was more excessive.” Luxury 
turns away attention from agriculture, and the 
privileges granted to the producers of luxuries 
create an artificial irregularity of distribution ; 
luxury easily escapes taxation, and the “nouveaux 
riches,” indulging in it, demoralise society. The 
remedies against luxury consist in its gradual 
diffusion, and in the abolition of its privileges. 
The article closes with the admirable sentence: 
“ Je prie les lecteurs de se d^pouiller dgalemcnt 
des pr<*juges de Sparte et de Sybaris ; et dans 
l’applioation qu’ils pourraient faire, a lenr si&cle 
ou a leur nation, de quelques traits repandus dans 
cet ouvrage, je les prie de vouloir bien, ainsi que 
moi, voir leur nation et leur siecle sans des pre¬ 
ventions trop ou trop peu favorables, et sans 
enthousiasme, comme sans humeur” (p. 30). 
Modern ideas and Rousseauism are intermingled 
in Mi she (p. 119), “The poor common people are 
incredibly stupid. I know not what false pre¬ 
possession closes their eyes to their present 
wretchedness, and to the still deeper wretchedness 
that awaits their years of old age. Misery is the 
mother of crime. It is rulers who make men 
miserable, and it is they who shall answer in this 
world and the next for the crimes that misery has 
caused.” He remarks in the same spirit on Opu¬ 
lence (p. 171), “It is but seldom that this does not 
augment the natural malignity of mankind, and 
that it increases happiness.” Proprim (p. 439) 
is shown to be a condition of security— security 
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mn of men in forming societies; taxes 
to uphold them. Where a king pre- 
: to be the sole proprietor of the goods of his 
subjects, anybody may become king by force. 
Prostitute (p. 440) is explained almost only in the 
figurative sense as applied to mercenary writers. 
In Representants the usefulness of representatives 
of the “nation” in the way of advising the king 
are explained. All “citoyens” ought to choose 
men as representatives, who are qualified to be so 
by reason of their property or their knowledge of 
the interests of the people. Members from the 
ranks of the clergy, the nobility, the magistracy, 
merchants and cultivators of the soil, should be 
chosen for these assemblies. Diderot’s opinions, 
one sees, are on this point more akin to the 
doctrines of the physiocrats, and to those of 
continental liberalism, than to those of modern 
democracy. The article on Souverains (p. 166) 
does not go beyond the current theory of social 
contract and renunciation of natural rights. In 
Socitie (p. 130) Diderot proclaims the principle of 
seeking the common good of all, not only as the 
supreme, but as the universal rule of conduct. 

After the completion of the Encydopidie, 
Diderot wrote some pamphlets which evince his 
unceasing interest in free enterprise. In the 
Lcttre historique et politique adressce d un 
Magistral sur le Commerce de la Librairie, 1767 
((Euvres, t. xviii. p. 7) ho admits that “he would 
consider the entire and absolute abolition of 
corporations as a step towards a wiser govern¬ 
ment.” Three are many strikingly characteristic 
remarks on commercial and economic life in his 
Voyage de Hollander 1774 ((Euvres, t. xvii. pp. 
406-468). There are besides in his Fragments 
politiques scattered ideas about the dangers of a 
sudden influx of the precious metals (ibid. t. iv. 
Pp. 41-50). His work Monptre et moi concludes 
with an idea of statistics of the distribution of in¬ 
come, and the postulate of exempting the physical 
necessary from taxation (pp. 481-482). A highly 
curious anticipation of the modern labour question, 

exemplified by the condition of the miners of 
Saxony, is contained in the Refutation suivie de 
I'ouvragc d'HdvUius intitule L'Homme, 1774-1775 
((Euvres, t. ii. pp. 430-431). 

[The passages above referred to are quoted from 
the CEuvres complites de Diderot , edited by J. 
Assezat et M. Tourneux, 1875-77, 20 vols. ; also 
Rosenkranz, Diderot (1866)— Morley, Diderot 
an d the Encyclopedists, 2 vols., 1878, 1891, 
especially vol. i. pp. 177-247.-— Du Bois-Reymond, 
Zu Diderot's Gediichtniss, 1884.] s. B. 

DIETERICI, Karl Friedrich Wilhelm 
(1790-1859), a great name in statistics, was 
born in Berlin, served under Bliicher in the 
Napoleonic war, held several public appoint¬ 
ments—the post of professor of political 
economy (fur Staatswissenschaft) from 1834, 
that of director of the statistical bureau in Berlin 
from 1844—and died in his native city. His 
virtues and amiable character are attested by 
his successor Engel (. Report of the International 
Statistical Congress at London, 1860, p. 43) and 
ethers who speak from personal knowledge. 

Both in the spheres of political economy and 
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statistics, especially the latter, Dietericf 
eminent. In his inaugural professorial letter 
De vid et rations oeconomiam politicam doccndi 
he distinguishes the different methods of culti¬ 
vating the science — the philosophical, the 
juristical, the historical (“ Est historica via 
oeconomiam politicam docendi,” written in 
1835) ; the political or statistical method, of 
which Humboldt is given as an instance qui 
quantum auri cl argenii ex America in Europam 
allatum sit, quantum tlieoe consumatur, aliaque 
similia accurate . . . cxplicavit ; the techno¬ 
logical method, which J. G. Busch and Ricardo 
have followed, both praised for their attention 
to facts and experience. The true method is 
compound: et mere philosophando et mere 
experiendo eri'atur. Dieterici promises to unite 
theory and experience. The facts are perhaps 
more interesting than the theory in his most 
ambitious contribution to economics, On Over¬ 
population ( Tiber den Begriff der Ubcrvolkerung, 
Akademie der Wissenschaften in Berlin ; Marz, 
1849). True to facts, experientid maxime 
fretus as he promised, Dieterici enriched many 
departments of statistics. His memoir on 
the Mean Duration of Life ( Uber den Begriff 
der mittlercn Lebensdauer und deren Berechnung 
filr den preussischen Stoat, Akademie der 
Wissenschaften in Berlin, December 1858) 
may be noticed among many other valuable 
contributions to vital statistics, which will be 
found among the following references. 

Die Waldenser und ihre Verhdltnisse zum 
Brandeiiburgisch - preussischen Staate (1831). — 
Qeschichtliche und statistische Uebersicht der Uni- 
versitdten im preussischen Staate (1836).— Statis¬ 
tische Uebersicht der icichtigsten Gegenstiinde des 
Verkehrs und Verbrauchs im preussischen Staate 
und im deutschen ZoUverbande . . . (1838-1857). 
—Statistischen Tabellen des preussischen Staats 
nacli der amtlichen Aufuakme des Jahres 1843. 
— Uebersicht der Bodenjlachc der Bevolkerung 
und des Viehstandes der einzelnen Kreise des 
preussischen Staats (1845). —Die Bevblkerung des 
preussischen Staats nach der amtlichen Avfnahme 
des Jahres 1846 (1848). —Der Volksicohlstand im 
preussischen Staate . . . (1846). —Ueber Ausican- 
derungen und Einwanderung.n (1847). —Ueber 
preussische Zustdnde uber Arbeit und Kapital 
(1848). —Geddchtnissrede (in honour of Fred. 
William III.), 1852. —HandbucKder Statistik des 
preussischen Staats (1858-61).— Much of Dicterici’s 
work is contained in the periodical which he edited 
from 1848 till his death —Mittheilungen des 
Statistischen Bureau's in Berlin. The fourth 
volume for 1851 contains the valuable essay 
Ueber den Begriff der Statistik. [Allg^meine 
Deutsche Biographic .— Reports of tlio first four 
international statistical congresses, passim.') 

DIFFERENTIAL DUTIES. sJe Dis¬ 

criminating Duties. 

DIFFICULTY OF ATTAINMENT is a 
phrase used by De Quincey, Mill, and others, 
to denote a condition which must be supei added 
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“ Any article whatever, to obtain 
Artificial sort of value which is meant by 
exchange value, must begin by offering itself 
as a means to some desirable purpose ; and 
secondly, even though possessing incontestably 
this preliminary advantage, it will never ascend 
to an exchange value in cases where it can be 
obtained gratuitously and without effort ” (De 
Quincey, Logic of Political Economy , p. 13; 
quoted by Mill, Pol. Econ., bk. iii. ch. ii. § 1). 
The difficulty of attainment here indicated is 
primarily that which is experienced by the 
purchaser. But it is usual to extend the term 
to the difficulty experienced by the producer. 
Thus De Quincey continues: ‘‘Walk into almost 
any possible shop, buy the first article you see ; 
what will determine its price ? In the ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred simply . . . diffi¬ 
culty of attainment. ... If the difficulty of 
producing it be only worth one guinea, one 
guinea is the price which it will bear.” So 
Mill, of what he considers the general case, 
“the obstacle to attainment consists only in 
the labour and expense necessary to produce 
the commodity ” ( loc. cit., § 2). And by others 
difficulty of attainment is used as equivalent to 
cost of production. Thus Walker ( First Lesson 
in Political Economy, Art. 67), “Cost of pro¬ 
duction is only another name for difficulty of 
attainment.” This transition from the sense in 
which the difficulty, like the other factor 
utility, is experienced by the individual pur¬ 
chaser is legitimate, where there exists such 
perfect “industrial” Competition that it is 
free to any one to enter any occupation. In 
that case the sacrifice made to attain a com¬ 
modity by purchase tends to be equivalent 
to the efforts and sacrifices made in attain¬ 
ing it by production. If the value in ex¬ 
change were higher, the commodity would 
not be purchased ; if lower, it would not be 
produced. 

The wider conception is particularly appro¬ 
priate to the case which Mill, dividing the 
different kinds of difficulty, places second; 
where, “without a certain labour and expense 
it [the commodity] cannot be had ; but, when 
any one is willing to iucur this, there needs be 
no limit to the multiplication of the product ” 
... up to a point which there is no need, for 
practical purposes, to contemplate {Pol. E:on., 
bk. iii. ch. ii. § 1). In this case difficulty of 
production has a certain pre-eminence over the 
co-factor utility, both as (a) a cause, and ( b ) a 
measure of value, (a) The cause of a phe¬ 
nomenon being usually a somewhat arbitrarily 
selected portion of its total antecedent (Mill, 
Logic, bk. iii. ch. v. § 3; Venn, Empirical Logic, 
p. 57 el $&/,), it is not paradoxical that some¬ 
times utility, sometimes cost, should be regarded 
as the cause of value. Utility indeed is 
invariably an antecedent. But the scalo of 


supposed, be varied without any variation of 
value. “If the demand for hats should be 
doubled, the price would immediately rise; 
but that rise would be only temporary, unless 
the cost of production of hats . . . were raised ” 
(Ricardo, Pol . Econ., ch. xxx.) Whereas, if 
the cost of production of an article is varied, 
its value varies concomitantly. “Diminish 
the cost of production of hats, and their price 
will ultimately fall to their new natural price, 
although the demand should be doubled, 
trebled, or quadrupled” (Ricardo, ibid.) Pre¬ 
diction, the prerogative of causation, is 
attached to cost rather than utility. (b) 
Accordingly, in the case supposed, the compara¬ 
tive difficulty of producing two commodities 
affords a simple measure of their relative value. 
It is true also that value is proportioned to 
final utility. But this measure cannot bo read 
until the measurement is already given. We 
cannot tell what the final utilities will be till 
we know the values. In some cases indeed 
(see below (4) and (5)) it is conceivable that, 
given the dispositions, the Demand-Curves 
of all the dealers in a market, we could deduce 
the rate of exchange which will bo set up. The 
calculation is indicated by Professor Walras 
in his jZl&ments d'fconomie Politique Pure, Art. 
50. Still difficulty of production, in the case 
most favourable to its operation, measures 
value directly, as a clock measures time; 
whereas utility at best is a measure like the 
shadow cast by the sun, which can only be 
interpreted by a difficult calculation. 

This theory is subject to several reservations 
and exceptions. (1) The pre-eminence of diffi¬ 
culty of production as a regulator of value 
depends largely on the assumption that labour is 
perfectly homogeneous. If all labour consisted 
of raising weights in precisely similar circum¬ 
stances, the theory might be literally true. 
“ If . . . it usually cost twice the labour to kill 
a beaver which it does to kill a deer, one beaver 
should naturally exchange for or be worth two 
deer ” (Adam Smith, quoted by Ricardo), there 
being only one mode of labour, work being as 
homogeneous as, say, gold. But suppose, 
besides effort of exertion, the sacrifice of waiting 
is required. Then, as between commodities in¬ 
volving these elements in different proportions 
(cp. Ricardo, ch. i. § 4), it would no longer be 
possible to assign the rate of exchange between 
the commodities without being given the com¬ 
parative remuneration for the two kinds of 
sacrifice. But this datum could not in general 
be obtained a priori, but only as a result of 
the higgling of the market. 1 Now, in fact, there 


3 This reservation holds even upon the imaginary 
supposition that, there existed a competition so perfect 
that it is free to any one to choose whether lie will 
labour or abstain, a fortiori, when, as in reality the 
abstainers form a “non-competing group”; and so fall 
under head (8). 
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'.only two, but many, kinds of sacrifice, 
^icrol principle is that the “netadvan- 
— 0 _j (Marshall, Principles of Economics, vol. i. 
2nd ed. p. 136) in occupations between which 
there is “industrial competition” (Cairncs), tend 
to be equal. Accordingly the statement that the 
“quantity of labour realised in commodities” 
(Ricardo) regulates their exchangeable value, 
can be true only on au average with vide devia¬ 
tions. Take the case put by Do Quincey of a 
pearl-diver who sometimes obtains, along with 
“ordinary,” superior pearls. The true principle 
is that the net advantages of pearl-diving are 
the same as those of any other occupations be¬ 
tween which there is industrial competition. 
How much truth is there in the proposition 
that the value of any pearl is proportioned to 
the “quantity of labour realised” in it ? The 
instance taken is a mild case of plural occupa¬ 
tions, or joint production (see By-Product). 
The application of the general principle of net 
advantages here affords little light as to the 
value of particular articles (cp. Sidgwick, Pol. 
Econ., bk. ii. ch. ii. § 10). 

(2) The pre-eminence of difficulty over 
utility, as a regulator of value, disappears alto¬ 
gether when we pass from Mill’s second case to 
a category comprising both Mill’s third case 
{Pol. Earn., bk. iii. ch. ii. § 2), in which the 
cost of production increases with the quantity 
produced, according to the law of Diminishing 
Returns (q.v.), and the converse case, in which 
the cost of production diminishes with the 
quantity produced according to the law of 
Increasing Returns ( q.v .) In this case the 
two factors, utility and value, become co¬ 
ordinate. As Professor Marshall says (Eco¬ 
nomics of Industry, lsted. p. 148), “the amount 
produced and its normal value are to be re¬ 
garded as determined simultaneously under the 
action of economic laws. It is then incorrect 
to say, as Ricardo did, that cost of production 
alone determines values ; but it is no less in¬ 
correct to make utility alone, as others have 
done, the basis of value.” With reference to 
what Jevons calls the “mechanics of industry” 
it seem3 trifling to inquire whether the force 
or the resistance contributes more to the deter¬ 
mination of equilibrium. The simultaneousness 
of the two conditions is indicated by Jevons in 
his discussion of cost of production (Theory, 
ch. v.) Jevons there entertains the unreal 
conception that it is free to the producer to 
apply his efforts in “doses” to different kinds of 
production. This at most is true of the mere 
inventor as distinguished from the entrepreneur 
and operative. Still the conception may be 
usefully employed as symbolical of the actual 
working of competition in a regime of division 
of labour (Pantaleoni, Principii. Theorema di 
Ricardo ed Marshall). The simultaneousness 
of the two conditions may best be shown by 
imagining the disutility, as well as the utility, 



to be of the sort called “final” (see 
matical Method). 

(3) The co-ordinateness of difficulty of pro¬ 
duction with utility disappears when industrial 
competition is no longer supposed. In this 
case the assumed equation between the pur¬ 
chaser’s and the producer’s difficulty of attain¬ 
ment fails. The typical instance is inter¬ 
national trade. There is no correspondence 
between the efforts of the Chinese producer of 
tea and the sacrifices which the English pur¬ 
chaser incurs to obtain it. It is pointed out 
by Cairncs that the principle of international 
trade governs domestic industry where “non¬ 
competing groups” exist. With reference to 
this case, as well as the preceding, Dr. Sidg¬ 
wick justly says: “It is not merely incon¬ 
sistent with facts but with other parts of Mill’s 
teaching, to say broadly that ‘the value of 
things which can be increased at pleasure does 
not depend . . . upon demand’” (Pol. Econ., 
bk. ii. ch. ii. § 9). In this case the value of an 
article is proportioned to its final utility for the 
purchaser in the same sense as in the preceding 
cases. But it is not proportioned to the diffi¬ 
culty of attainment in the same sense. 

(4) The co-ordinateness of difficulty of pro¬ 
duction with utility is not even supposable, 
when we pass to another category, Mill’s first: 
“things of which it is physically impossible to 
increase the quantity beyond certain narrow 
limits;” such as “ancient sculptures” . . . 
“rare books or coins” . . . “houses and 
building-ground in a town of definite extent,” 
and “potentially all land whatever” (Pol. 
Econ., bk. iii. ch. ii. § 2). 

(5) With Mill’s first class go those com¬ 
modities which are temporarily “unsusceptible 
of increase of supply ” (ibid. § 5') ; in short all 
cases of Market as distinguished from Normal 
Value (see Value). 

(6) Lastly, all cases of monopoly must be 
excepted from the sphere within which the 
difficulty of attainment experienced by the 
purchaser is equateable with the difficulty of 
production. Outside this sphere the difficulty 
experienced by the purchaser is due to the 
niggardliness of his fellow-man, rather than the 
stubbornness of nature ; and is measured only 
by his own reluctance to part with some useful 
commodity, and not also by his (potential) 
effort in producing the article purchased. 

It is easier to refine upon these logical dis¬ 
tinctions than to prove what is the relative 
extent and importance of the categories defined; 
which conception, if any, may be taken as 
typical of the facts. This is a matter of judg¬ 
ment rather than demonstration ; about which 
there is much disagreement between economists 
of the last and the present generation. The 
case which one, treats as the general rule, 
another treats as exceptional or non-existent. 
Mill speaks of his second category as “embrac* 
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of all things tliat are bought 
iii. ch. ii. § 2). To the 
on the very first page of his 
Principles . The reservations which are here in¬ 
dicated under heading (1) are waived by Ricardo. 
Of the effect of the rate of profits on value he 
says, “ the reader” however should remark that 
this cause of the variation of commodities is com¬ 


paratively slight in its effects ” (ibid. ch. i. § iv.) 
The difficulties caused by the difference in the 
qualities of labour he dismisses in a few sen¬ 
tences (ch. i.) The extreme recoil from Ricardo’s 
position is marked by the Austrian School 
(i q.v .), who emphasise utility as the determining 
principle of value, and assign quite a secondary 
place to Cost. See especially Professor Wiescr, 
Ueber den Ur sprung . . . des wirthschaftlichen 
Wertks; and Dr. Bohm-Bawerk, Kapital und 
Kapitalzins, interpreted by Mr. James Bonar in 
the Quarterly Journal of Economics , October 
1888, January 1889. In this attitude they had 
been anticipated by Jevons. But Jevons, as has 
been shown, admitted cost of production as a 
simultaneous factor. The simultaneousness of 
the two conditions in a regime of industrial 
competition has been defended by the present 
writer in the Revue d y Economic Politique for 
October 1890. In fine there are those who re¬ 
gard all abstract theory as futile (see the His¬ 
torical School). Cliffe Leslie and Held 
(q.v.), Brentano and others, harp on the un¬ 
reality of the Ricardian assumptions. Neumann’s 
article on prices in Schonberg’s Eandbuch 
teems with cases which it is difficult to recon¬ 
cile with any theory of the relation between 
value and difficulty of attainment. F. Y. E. 
DIFFUSION THEORY OF TAXATION. 


Thi 3 is the name given (e.g. by Mr. F. A. 
Walker, Pol. Econ., § 485) to the theoiy that 
the individuals from whom a tax on a particular 
kind of commodity, exchange, or occupation, 
is actually levied do not ultimately bear the 
burden, but shift it on to other classes, so that 
the tax is “ diffused” or spread over a large 
area (see Taxation). e. c. 

DIGGES, Sir Dudley (1583-1639), director 
of the East India Company, was one of the 
ablest defenders of that society. The loss, 
near Bantam, in 1613, of the Trades Increase, 
gave rise to an anonymous pamphlet (the 
Trades Increase, by J. R., Lond., 1615) in 
which the author, while strongly objecting to 
all the then existing trading companies (see 
Foreign Trade, Regulation of), made an 
especially violent attack on the East India 
Company, to whom that vessel belonged. He 
accused them of restricting the supply of East 
India commodities and of other objectionable 
practices, and maintained that their trade led 
to the diminution of the naval strength of the 
kingdom. The Company wished to prosecute 
the author in the Star Chamber, as some parts 
of the book were held to be “very near to 



treason and all the rest very dang^roj 
(Court Minutes, 22nd Feb. 1615). Sir . 
Digges, however, was of opinion that a book 
should be put forth refuting the charges brought 
against the Company. He accordingly pub¬ 
lished The Defence of Trade: in a letter to Sir 
Thomas Smith, Knight, Governor of the East 
India Company, From one of that Society, 
Lond., 1615. In this pamphlet he replied to 
the objections to the Company which were based 
upon the risks of the trade, the frequent loss 
of ships and men, and the consequent decrease 
of the naval strength of the country. He also 
maintained that the East India trade “in¬ 
creased the stock of the kingdom ” (p. 43), and 
pointed out the fall in the prices of East India 
goods since the formation of the Company. 

[State Papers Colonial (East Indies) 1610-15 
passim. For full details of the life of Sir Dudley 
Digges, vide Diet. Nat. Biog.] w. a. s. h. 

DILIGENCE (Scot.) (1) Care in regard 
to the subject-matter of a contract; (2) the 
procedure of the court whereby witnesses are 
made to attend or documents caused to be pro¬ 
duced ; (3) attachment of person or property 
at the instance of creditors to enforce satisfac¬ 
tion of a debt or obligation. A. D. 

In English business phraseology due dilig¬ 
ence is an expression denoting the care which 
persons who have undertaken certain duties 
with reference to the performance of work 
or the custody of goods must bestow on such 
work or such custody. The amount of care 
to be given depends on the nature of the con¬ 
tract. When a reward is given or promised, 
such “care and diligence are expected as are 
exercised in the ordinary and proper course of 
similar business, and such skill ” as the person 
who undertook the work or the custody “ ought 
to have, namely, the skill usual and requisite 
in the business for which he receives payment” 
When no reward is given or promised, the care 
usually given to one’s own affairs is sufficient. 

E. s. 


DILIGENTIA. Expression of Roman law 
for the care which was required in certain 
relations created by contract or otherwise. The 
degree of diligence required varied according to 
the circumstances of the case. Sometimes it 
was sufficient to give the care which the person 
concerned gives to his own affairs (“dil. quam 
suis rebus adhibere solet ”); sometimes the 
diligence of a careful householder (“dil. boni 
patrisfamilias ”) was necessary. E. s. 

DIME. United States silver token coin : 
nominal value ten cents. First struck in 1796, 
weight 41*6 grains, fineness 892*4. Altered 
in 1837 to weight 41*25 grains, fineness 900. 
Weight again reduced in 1853 to 38*4 grains, 
and fixed in 1873 at 38*58 grains. English 
standard value (silver 925 fine at 5s. 6d. an 
ounce) 5*16d. Value in silver francs, 900 fine, 
*5 franc. f. E. A. 
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/ROYALE. In 1707, at tho most 
his period of tho war of the Spanish 
Succession, the famous Marshal Vauban pub¬ 
lished his Projet d'une dime royale, which 
remains the most memorable contemporary 
impeachment of the French financial system 
under the monarchy. In his engineering tours 
about France, Yauban had carefully studied the 
condition of the agricultural classes, and had 
arrived at the most gloomy conclusions. “ One- 
tenth of the people has fallen in recent years 
into beggary ; five other tenths cannot afford 
an alms to the paupers, because they are on 
tho verge of beggary themselves; of the 
remaining four-tenths, three are in a bad 
condition, overwhelmed with debts and litiga¬ 
tion ; while of the remaining tenth barely 
10,000 families can bo called really rich.” 
For this deplorable state of things the financial 
system is mainly responsible, and of this 
system the most glaring defects are the 
innumerable exemptions from payment and the 
practice of farming out the taxes, by which 
the great capitalists make a fortune at the 
expense of the people. Yauban reckoned no 
less than eighteen classes of persons who were 
exempt from the taille and other taxes. The 
exemptions were due in great measure to the 
practice of selling offices, which had grown up 
in the 15th century. To make them valuable, 
the monarchy had parted with the right of 
removal, thus losing control over its own 
servants. When they could no longer be 
trusted, their functions were given to a new 
set of officials : these in their turn bought their 
places, became useless, and were superseded by 
new agents. The result was the existence in 
France of an enormous number of useless 
officials, while the real work was done by the 
intendants and their agents. An office without 
functions was worth buying, because it freed its 
holder from direct taxation. Thus the sale of 
offices created a vast disguised public debt, the 
amount of which was as difficult to estimate as 
were tho ruinous terms on which it was con¬ 
tracted, It resulted that the contributors to 
direct taxation were those who could not afford 
to purchase exemption. The indirect taxes, 
the aides (see Aides, Cour des), aud the gabelle, 
were as ruinous to industry, if not so glaringly 
unfair in their incidence, as the taille. 

Vauban s remedy for the evils which he 
depicts was to abolish the existing taxes, and 
to substitute one single impost, levied directly 
upon real and personal property, from which 
no class was to bo exempt. This dime royale, 
* to*, was to be graduated, varying from a 
tv, u loth to a tenth of income, and was to be 
collected directly by agents of the government. 
The suggestion of a reform which attacked so 
many vested interests, and the masterly 
exposure of profitable abuses, were enough to 
obliterate in the minds of Louis XIV, and his 


ministers the services of the veteran marStfati 
now in his seventy-fourth year. The council 
issued a decree ordering the book to be con¬ 
fiscated, and prohibiting its sale under a fine of 
1000 francs. On 24th March 1707, Yauban 
received the news of the confiscation of his 
book ; on the 30th he died, broken-hearted at 
the ingratitude of a sovereign whom he had 
served only too well. 

The Projet d'une dime royale which has fre¬ 
quently beeu published separately, may also be 
found in Daire, Pconomistes financiers du 
XV111™ Silcle, vol. i. p. 33. r. l. 

DIMENSIONS OF ECONOMIC QUANTI¬ 
TIES. A unit is a concrete magnitude selected 
as a standard by reference to which other 
magnitudes of the same kind may be compared. 
A derived unit is a unit determined with refer¬ 
ence to some other unit. Thus the unit of area 
may be derived from the unit of length by being 
defined as the area of the square, erected on 
the unit of length. The unit of speed may be 
derived from the unit of length and the unit 
of time, by being defined as that speed at which 
the unit of length is traversed in the unit of 
time. In relation to the derived units of area 
and speed, the units of length and time would 
then be fundamental,—“fundamental” being a 
term correlative to “derived.” 

The theory of dimensions is concerned with 
“the laws according to which derived units 
vary when fundamental units are changed” 
(Everett). A fundamental unit, together with 
the magnitudes of like kind referred to it, is 
regarded as having one dimension. Thus a 
length has the dimension L. The unit of length 
enters twice into the unit of area, first deter¬ 
mining the base and then the altitude of the 
unit rectangle, and therefore the dimensions of 
an area are LL, usually written L 2 . If we alter 
the unit of length, say from a foot to an inch 
(1 :12) the unit of area will be reduced in tho 
same ratio twice successively (1:144 in all). 
The variations of the unit of area, therefore, 
are directly as the squares of the variations in 
the unit of length. The units of length and 
of time enter once each into the unit of speed, 
but they do not enter on the same footing. If 
the unit of time be the minute, and the unit of 
length the foot, the unit of speed will be a foot 
per minute. This unit will become smaller if 
we make the unit of length smaller, since an 
inch per minute is a smaller speed than a foot per 
minute ; but it will become larger if we raako 
the unit of time smaller, a foot a second being 
a greater speed than a foot a minute, fhis is 
expressed by saying that tho dimension of time 
T enters negatively into speed. The dimensions 
of speed, then, are expressed as LT~ 1 . A unit 
into which a dimension enters negatively is 
always a unit of rate, and measures amount of 
x yer unit of y,—y being the quantity the dimen¬ 
sion of which enters negatively. 
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have now examined simple cases of the 
ns of derived units , but it is obvious 
he nu merical values of concrete magnitudes 
vary inversely as the units by reference to which 
they are estimated. The smaller the unit the 
greater the numerical value of auy given magni¬ 
tude. The numerical value of a magnitude, 
therefore, will vary inversely as the unit whose 
dimension enters into it positively, and directly 
as the unit whose dimension enters into it 
negatively. Thus, let the unit of speed 
(dimensions LT -1 ) be a foot per minute, and 
let the numerical value of a certain concrete 
speed be 10, i.e. let the speed be ten feet per 
minute. Then change the unit of length to 
an inch (1:12) and the unit of time to a second 
(1 : 60) ; the derived unit will now be an inch 
per second, and its relation to the former derived 
unit is obtained by altering directly in the ratio 
of 1:12 (dividing by 12) and inversely in the 
ratio of 1 : 60 (multiplying by 60), so that the 
new unit is five times as great as the old one, 
an inch per second being five times as great a 
speed as a foot per minute ; but the numerical 
value of the concrete speed we had to express 
must be altered inversely as 1 :12 and- directly 
as 1 : 60, and is now only 2 — i.e. the speed is 
two inches per second—or one-fifth of what it 
was before. 

If we are measuring such a magnitude as feet 
of vertical motion per foot of horizontal motion 
in the path of a projectile, the dimensions will 
be LL -1 and will cancel each other. No change 
in the unit of length, then, will in any way 
affect the numerical value of this magnitude, and 
as no other dimension enters into it at all, it may 
be said to have no dimensions. Angular magni¬ 
tudes, defined as ratios between arcs and radii, 
trigonometrical functions, and ratios generally 
are of this nature. They have no selected 
units, and their numerical values are absolute. 

When the elements of the theory of dimen¬ 
sions have been thoroughly grasped it will be 
easy to apply it to economic questions ; and it 
will be found an invaluable check in the more 
intricate problems of co-ordination and analysis. 
Thus, if the unit of value-in-use or utility be 
taken as fundamental, and regarded as having 
+he dimension U, and if the commodity we are 
considering be taken as having the dimension 
Q, then 0BGBEB of Utility (q.v.) of the com¬ 
modity, being the rate at which satisfaction is 
secured per unit of coimnodity consumed, will 
have dimensions UQ -1 , and, will be readily dis¬ 
tinguished from rate of enjoyment, accruing to 
the consumer, per unit of time, with dimensions 
UT*" X . Price, determined by marginal , or final, 
Decree of Utility (q.v.) y will have dimensions 
UQ -1 or P ; and hire, being price per unit of 
time, will obviously have dimensions FT -1 or 
UQ _i T _1 . When the tiling hired is money and 
is used commercially, the utility derived from 
it is a commodity of like nature with, itself. 



The dimension U then becomes Q, and tlie^ 
sions of interest (as a rate) are Q.Q -1 T -1 orft - 
which will he found on reflection and experi¬ 
ment to be correct. 

The theory of dimensions should be applied 
to economics in close connection with tho 
diagrammatic method. But of course the 
connection between dimensions, as now ex¬ 
plained, and the geometrical dimensions of the 
diagrams is purely arbitrary. The physicist 
may, according to his convenience, represent 
the height of a projectile—a magnitude of one 
dimension—by a line, or by an area, and speed 
by a line or an inclination. So the economist 
may represent a magnitude measured by a 
complicated derived unit by a line, or a magni¬ 
tude measured by a fundamental unit by an 
area or a solid ; arid if he keeps tho theory of 
dimensions well before him lie may vary his 
methods indefinitely without any danger of 
confusion. In all cases, however, the dimensions 
of those quantities rejiresented by areas or solids 
will be compounded of the dimensions of those 
represented by the lines which determine them. 
Again, those who have any acquaintance with 
the elements of the calculus will see that if tho 
equation of a curve be differentiated to x then 
the area of the derived curve will have the same 
dimensions as the ordinate of the fundamental 
curve ; the ordinate of the derived curve will 
have the dimensions of the ordinates of the 
fundamental curve positively, and those of its 
abscissa? negatively ; and the abscissa? of the two 
curves will have the same dimensions. In other 
words, differentiation introduces the dimensions 
of the variable to which we differentiate nega¬ 
tively, and integration introduces the dimen¬ 
sions of the variable to which we integrate 
positively. 

By way of illustration take a figure, on the 
ordinate of which intensity of desire, or degree 
of utility, is represented, while supply of com¬ 
modity per unit of time is measured on the 
abscissa?. Now imagine a third axis (of Z) 
perpendicular to the page, along which time is 
measured. Such a figure will enable us to 
represent all the quantities we have to deal 
with in an ordinary problem of consumption. 
Kate of supply is represented on axis of X, 
Y 



dimensions Q.T -1 ; degree of utility on axis of 
Y, dimensions UQ -1 ; time on axis of Z, dimen¬ 
sion T; rate of enjoyment on areas parallel to 
plane of axes of X and Y, dimensions UQ -1 QT~ 1 
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total enjoyment on solid figure, dimen- 
QT -1 T, or U ; total supply on areas 
►atirtlel to plane of axes of X and Z, dimensions 
1T -1 T, or 0. and in like manner Drice. lin e. 


-— L -- --- - 

QT _1 T, or Q, and in like manner price, hire, 
total sum paid, etc., may be read, and their 
dimensional relations seen at a glance. 

[The theory of dimension was (according to 
Jevons, Principles of Science, 1887, pp. 325) first 
clearly stated by Joseph Fourier. He expounded 
it with great lucidity in his TMorie Analytique 
dc la Chaleur, 1822, §§ 159-162. An excellent 
popular statement of the theory, as it has since 
been elaborated, will be found in the beginning 
of Prof. J. D. Everett’s C.G.S. System of Units , 
1891. Jevons was the first to suggest the 
application of the theory to economics ( Theory 
of Political Economy, 1S88, pp. 232-252), but ho 
unfortunately fell into some apparent errors and 
confusions which made the suggestion barren 
in his hands. A criticism of his treatment of 
the subject and an independent working-out of 
his suggestion, by the writer of the present 
article will be found in the American Quarterly 
Journal of Economics for April 1889, pp. 297- 

DIMINISHING RETURNS. The ^aw’ of 
diminishing returns is the name given to the 
proposition that increase of the population of a 
country, or, more strictly speaking, increase of 
the labour expended on a given area, tends to 
be accompanied by a diminution of the returns 
to a given amount of agricultural industry. 
Ihe law, it is added, is only true after popula¬ 
tion has reached a certain degree of density, 
and even then improvements in the methods of 
production have a counteracting tendency. Its 
oi igin is to bo found in the corn-law diacussions 
ol 1814 and 1815. During the great war cul¬ 
tivation had been extended over lands of a 
worse quality than those previously occupied, 
and the conclusion of peace threatened, unless 
moio stringent restrictions on importation were 
enacted, to throw these lands out of cultivation. 
It was generally assumed that this would be an 
evil to the whole nation, and not only to the 
owners and cultivators of the lands in question, 
as it was supposed that every increase of cul¬ 
tivation must ultimately lower the price of corn 
by making it more abundant. But Malthus, 
in his Observations on the Com Laws (1814), 
attributed “no inconsiderable part” of the 
difference between the English and the foreign 
price of corn to the “necessity” of cultivating 
the poorer lands, from which a given amount 
of produce is obtained by the expenditure of a 
larger quantity of labour than is required in 
raising an equal amount of produce on the 
icti • r lands (p. 40). In the Nature and Progress 
oj Pail (January 1815) he worked out this idea, 
and mentioned the opposing force of agricul¬ 
tural improvements, which he considered to be 
rarely sufficient to balance the necessity of 
applying to poorer land, so that “ the quantity 
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of labour and capital necessary to prociireJc»—i 
last addition that has been made to the raw 
produce of a rich and advancing country is 
almost constantly increasing” (p. 45). Sir 
Edward West, in his Essay on the Application 
of Capital to Land (January or February 1815), 
put fonvard the same idea of an actual diminu¬ 
tion of the returns to agricultural industry in 
order to sliow r that the price of corn would not 
be lower than the price at wdiich importation 
was allowed (see Corn Laws). Ricardo, in hi 3 
Essay on the Influence of a Low Price of Com 
on the Profits of Stock (February 1815), used 
the theory that with the increase of population 
the returns to agriculture diminish “independ¬ 
ently of all improvements,”— i.e. supposing 
improvements not to take place,—as an argu¬ 
ment against any restriction on the importation 
of com. For this purpose it was not necessary 
to follow West and Malthus in holding that 
returns have generally diminished in spite of 
all improvements, but there can be no doubt 
that Ricardo did believe that improvements 
have only a temporary effect in retarding the 
diminution of returns ( Low Price, Works, p. 
377 n. ; Principles, Works, p. 66). James 
Mill, in Elements of Political Economy (1821), 
insisted on an actual diminution of returns, and 
paid no attention to the effect of improvements 
in production. M‘Culloeh, in Principles of 
Political Economy (1825), expressed unhesi¬ 
tating belief in the actual diminution of 
returns with only temporary interruptions due 
to improvements (pp. 205, 277, 278, 383). 
This became for the time the received doctrine 
(see Longtield, Lectures , 1834-35, p. 181). 
But Dr. T. Chalmers in 1832 denied it, and 
showed, what was not then generally under¬ 
stood, that the bringing of new land into cul¬ 
tivation does not prove that an actual diminu¬ 


tion ot returns has taken place, as, owing to 
“ improvements ” or changes in human know¬ 
ledge, the labour on the new land may be now 
as productive as the labour on the old land was 
before the change (Political Economy, in Works, 
vol. xix. pp. 17-24). H. C. Carey, in his Poli¬ 
tical Economy (1837-40), brought fonvard facts 
to show that the returns to agricultural in¬ 
dustry, so far from diminishing, have actually 
increased enormously (vol. i. p. 58, iii. pp. 69, 
70). J. S. Mill s teaching on the subject is 
not altogether consistent; sometimes he speaks 
as if there were no doubt that returns had 
increased (e.g. in the “ Introduction ” to Pol. 
Econ.) at other times as if they had with occa- 
sional interruptions steadily decreased (Pol. 
Ikon., bk. i. ch. xii. §§ 2 and 3, esp. in 1st ed., 
ch. xm § 2, bk. iv. ch. ii. § 3, ch. iii. § 5). 
To meet Carey s objection, advanced in Past, 
Present, and Future (1848), and in Principles 
of Socua Science (1858), that, aa a matter of 
fact, the least fertile lands are cultivated first, 
Mill confined the operation of the “law” tc 
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Tics. Caimes is probably the last 
bjf importance who expressed a strong 
^in an actual diminution of returns (Lead¬ 
ing Principles, 2nd ed. p. 119). 

By the law as it is now taught (Sidgwick, 
Principles, blc. i. ch. vi. ; Marshall, Principles 
of Economics, bk. iv. ch. iii.) no suggestion of 
any actual diminution of the returns to agri¬ 
cultural industry is intended. It is merely 
equivalent to the proposition that in each 
stage of progress there is a limit beyond which 
the labour expended upon a given area cannot 
be increased without causing a diminution of 
returns. The position of the limit is constantly 
being changed by the progress of knowledge, 
and to say whether it has been passed in any 
particular case is a very difficult practical ques 
tion. And even in a case where the produc¬ 
tiveness of agricultural industry had actually 
diminished, it would not necessarily follow that 
the productiveness of all industry taken together 
had diminished. Diminishing returns in agri-. 
culture might be counterbalanced by increasing 
returns in other industries. On this point see 
Increasing Returns. 

In the older statements of the law the 
“diminishing return” was the return to “a 
given amount of labour and capital.” But a 
given amount of labour is not always aided by 
the same amount of capital, and when a given 
amount of labour is assisted by a greater amount 
of capital the returns to capital may diminish 
without any diminution of the produce of a 
given amount of labour. (See J. B. Clark, 
“Law of Wages and Interest” in Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, July 1890.) E. c. 

[For a fuller account of the discussions of 1813 
to 1815, see E. Cannan, “The Origin of the Law 
of Diminishing Returns ” in the Economic Journal , 
March 1892.] 

DIMINISHING UTILITY. See Utility. 
DINAR (ancient). An Arabian gold coin 
weighing about sixty-six grains. It formed 
the circulating medium of a great part of both 
Asia and Africa for about twelve hundred years. 

Dinar (modem). The equivalent of the 
franc in Servia (see Franc). f. e. a. 

DIODATI, Domenico, a Neapolitan, lived 
in the second half of the 18th century. He was 
the author of Pllustrazione delle m/mete che si 
nominano nelle Costituzioni delle Due Sicilie, 
Napoli, presso Donato Campo, 1788 a book which 
describes the coins of Frederick II., Emperor of 
Germany and King of the Two Sicilies, and 
expresses their value in terms of money current 
at the author’s date. It does not deal with 
theory, except by discussing the “three dif¬ 
ferent values of money, extrinsic value, intrinsic 
value, and commercial value.” According to 
Diodati the extrinsic value of a coin is tho one 
declared by the state; the intrinsic value, the 
value of the metal in it ; the commercial value, 
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the purchasing power of a coin in terms fcfj 
mercial commodities. m. p. 

DIODATI, Luigi, the younger brother o 1 
Domenico Diodati, also -wrote on coins, from a 
wish to continue his brother’s work. His 
competence in questions concerning coins was 
recognised by the government, which mado 
him director of the Neapolitan mint. Ho 
was a great admirer of Broggia, and sent 
Broggia’s works to the Russian court to be trans¬ 
lated into Russian. 

In his book Dcllo slalo presente della monela 
nel Eegno di Napoli e della necessity di un 
alzamento, con Prcfazione; Napoli, stamperia 
Migliaccio, 1790, and in a sequel to it: Pisposta 
ad alcune critiche fatte all' opera intitolata . . . 
ut supra; Napoli, 1794, Diodati discusses an 
abstruse point in the history of money, which 
he says neither De Sanctis, Serra, Turbolo, 
Locke, Melon, Spinelli, Galiani, nor Beccaria 
had explained completely, viz. the true cause 
why gold had disappeared in 1587 from the 
kingdom of Naples. The usual exjdanation 
of this fact was an excess of imports over 
exports, whilst it was due, according to Diodati, 
to the monetary reform undertaken by the other 
states of Italy, each of which had raised the 
nominal value of their coins. In conformity 
with this central idea of his, Diodati advises 
his government to raise the nominal value of 
money in the kingdom of Naples, so as to 
make it equal to that of other Italian states, 
and explains at great length how this alteration 
should be carried out—changing the money 
into a species of token money. Tho reason 
which Diodati gives for the elevation of the nom¬ 
inal value of coins in other states, and therefore 
for doing the same in the kingdom of Naples, 
consists in the rise of prices and the fall in the 
value of money, consequent on the discoveries 
of silver in America, and the impulse these 
supplies of metal gave to enterprise and business, 
whilst reducing all fixed incomes. m. p. 

DIRECT TAXATION. As defined by Mill 
(Principles, bk. v. ch. ii. § 1), taxation “which 
is demanded from the very persons who it is 
intended or desired should pay it.” 

Mill’s definition has been generally adopted 
(see Prof. J. S. Nicholson’s Art. “Taxation,” 
Encyclopaedia Britannica , 9th ed.), e.g. by 
Wagner (Uandbuch, vol. ii. p. 152), and by 
Fawcett (Manual, 5 th ed., bk. iv. ch. iii.) 
The latter writer abbreviates tho definition by 
the statement that “a direct tax is really paid 
by the person from whom it is levied.” 

Practical financiers, as Prof. Bastable states 
(Public Finance, bk. iii. ch. i.), “regard those 
taxes as direct which aro levied on permanent 
and recurrent occasions.” 

M ‘Culloch defined a direct tax as one which 
is taken directly from income or capital, and 
Dr. Ely (Taxation in American States ami 
Cities, New York, 1888, p. 69) observes that 
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^ ^ axes aro taxes on trades, including 
<^any bi;anch of business, on permits, on property 
consisting of other economic goods than articles 
of consumption, and on income.” Both these 
definitions would include taxes on articles of 
luxury such as dogs, horses, carriages, and also 
on successions and gifts. 

In this connection Prof. Sidgwick’s remark 
may be noted, “The common classification of 
taxes as direct and indirect appears . . . liable 
to mislead the student, by ignoring the com¬ 
plexity and difficulty of the problem of deter¬ 
mining the incidence of taxation.” See also 
Taxation. t. h. e. 

DIRECTORS, Legal Duty of. The duties 
and responsibilities of directors of joint-stock 
companies and other associations have frequently 
been discussed in the courts, and their position 
is now well defined. In the first place, a 
director must act strictly within the powers of 
the company as defined by the memorandum of 
association, and also within the powers en¬ 
trusted to the directors by the articles, and if 
he expends any money or incurs any loss in 
consequence of transgressing such powers, he 
is liable to refund the amount. As regards 
transactions within such powers it has some¬ 
times been said that directors are in the position 
of trustees, and attempts have been made to 
make their duties as stringent as those of the 
trustees of wills and settlements, but the courts 
have consistently opposed that view, and it is 
now well established that “ if the directors apply 
the money, of the company or exercise any of 
its powers in a manner which is not ultra vires , 
then a strong and clear case of misfeasance 
must be made out to render them liable” (In 
rc Faure Electric Accumulator Company, 40 
Ch. D. 141, 152); and not only is this the 
case, but, provided the impeached transaction 
is within the powers of the Company, though 
not of the directors, the Company can alone 
complain or ratify, and no outsider has any 
locus standi. But no Company can ratify a 
fraud or other crime. See Table A, art. 71, 
and notes in Buckley on the Companies Acts. 

A special liability is imposed upon directors 
\\ith regard to prospectuses. In tho first place, 
it is provided by the Companies (Consolidation) 
Act 1908, ss. 80-81, directors and proposed 
directors must sign personally or by agent all 
prospectuses, and the prospectus must contain 
all statutory particulars, especially disclosure 
of contracts and the interests of promoters 
and directors therein, the past issue of shares 
and debentures not to be paid in cash, unless 
it is issued as a circular or notice to existing 
members or debenture-holders only. By s. 84, 
v i.' ll a prospectus invites persons to subscribe 
for shares or debentures in the Company, every 
person named therein as a director or as having 
agreed to becomo a director (as well as the 
promoters, etc.) is liable to compensate all 


subscribers for damage caused by their 
on any untrue statement in or referred to in 
the prospectus. But the defendant may prove 
that the untrue statement was accepted as 
the report or valuation of an expert or public 
official, or otherwise that he had reasonable 
ground to believe its truth—the contrary not 
being proved. The director can also escape if 
he proves that the prospectus was issued without 
his consent or that on becoming aware before 
allotment of any untruth therein, he withdrew 
his consent and set forth tho reasons by public 
notice. Thus are completed the various attempts 
to enforce liability for issuing improper pro¬ 
spectuses, the previous attempts having been 
in the Companies Act 1867, and the Directors’ 
Liability Act 1890. Promoters of companies 
are separately liable for similar faults. In the 
second place, directors are liable at common 
law in respect of fraudulent statements in 
prospectuses, and to a certain extent also for 
untrue statements made negligently, but in 
good faith. W. A. B. 

DIROM, Major Alexander, of Muiresk 
(end of 18tli century), wrote Inquiry into the 
Corn Trade and Com Laws of Great Britain , 
and their Influence on the Prosperity of the 
Kingdom , 1796, with appendix by W. Mackie 
of Ormiston. Through the alteration of the 
old corn laws, “Our agriculture, which had 
reached its highest prosperity between 1730 
and 1750, has ever since been rapidly declin¬ 
ing, as is shown by the fact that 137,000 
more people were employed in the cultiva¬ 
tion of land between 1741 and 1750 than 
between 1773 and 1784.” This pamphlet 
was answered in 1798 by Rev. J. Howlett 
(q.v.), Dispersion of the Gloomy Apprehensions 
of late repeatedly suggested from the Decline of 
our Com Trade . Mr. Howlett thinks that the 
increased consumption of a greater population, 
the demand for finer grain than formerly, and 
the greater numbers of live stock, especially 
horses—sufficiently account for the increased 
foreign importation (Dugald Stewart, Political 
Economy , vol. i. 247 scq.) j. b. 

DISABILITIES OF ALIENS. The only dis¬ 
ability to which aliens now remain subject is that 
they cannot hold any shares in British ships (see 
Aliens; and Alien Immigration, App.). e.s. 

DISABILITIES OF INFANTS. An infant 
(i.e. a person not having attained the age of 
21 years) cannot, as a general rule, enter into 
any binding contracts or make any valid dis¬ 
positions of property. To this rule there are 
several exceptions. An infant may (1^ if a 
male, marry after having attained the age of 14 ; 
if a female, after having attained the age of 12 ; 
(2) with the consent of the court (a) make 
a valid marriage settlement (18 & 19 Yict. o. 
43) ( h ) make leases and grant renewals of 
leases (11 Geo. IV. and 1 Will. IV. c. 65, 
§§16 and 17) ; (3) enter into binding contracts 
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ng*tc the supply of necessaries—including 
things as are considered appropriate to 
Station of life of the person concerned, in¬ 
cluding contracts of marriage, and of beneficial 
employment and agency ; (4) an infant after 
attaining the age of 21 cannot retain property 
subject to liabilities acquired during his infancy 
without satisfying the liabilities incurred during 
that time, e.g. arrears of rent, calls on shares. 
On the same principle an infant partner who on 
attaining 21 retains liis share of the profits, 
must allow himself to be debited with his share 
of the losses incurred during his minority. (5) 
Infants over 15 may alienate gavelkind land 
for its full value, and on performing certain 
formalities, and there are other local customs 
giving infants an exceptional capacity to con¬ 
tract. (6) Infants holding themselves out to 
be of full age are liable to restore any advantage 
they have obtained by their misrepresentation 
to a person who acted on the faith of it, and may 
be criminally liable as well. E. s. ; w. a. b. 

DISABILITIES OF LUNATICS AND 
DRUNKARDS. In this case it is not quite 
correct to speak of a disability. Infants and 
married women are under permanent restric¬ 
tions imposed on them as a general consequence 
of their status. Mental derangement, on the 
other hand, does not in itself create a new 
status. No transaction could be invalidated by 
the simple fact that a party to the transaction 
is a lunatic or a drunkard ; on the other hand, 
a person generally sane or sober may under 
certain circumstances avail himself of the plea 
of mental incapacity. The rule is, that a 
contract or a disposition of property—which 
term includes testamentary dispositions—is 
generally not binding on a person who at the 
time of making the contract or disposition is 
not of sufficient mental capacity to understand 
the nature of the transaction. Whether the in¬ 
capacity is due to insanity in the proper sense 
of the w r ord, to mere temporary derangement 
or illness, or to drunkenness, is quite immaterial. 
As a general rule the party, or representative 
of the party, who wishes to escape an obliga¬ 
tion on the ground of mental incapacity must 
bring evidence to show that at the essential 
moment such incapacity existed, but where a 
person has, after a judicial investigation (inqui¬ 
sition), been formally declared a lunatic, the 
presumption is reversed, and the party wishing 
to uphold a transaction to which the lunatic 
was a party must prove that the coutract or 
disposition was made during a lucid interval. 
There is one exception to the above-mentioned 
rule. When a party to a contract, otherwise 
voidable on the ground of the mental incapacity 
of the other party, did not, as a matter of fact, 
know of such incapacity and had no reasonable 
ground for knowing it, and where it is impos¬ 
sible to restore the parties to their former 
position, the incapablo party or his representa- j 



rive must abide by the consequences 
contract. Thus the personal representative^ 
a deceased lunatic who, while in a state of 
mental incapacity not known to the other side, 
had purchased an annuity from an insurance 
office, cannot recover the purchase money, 
(See Drunkards.) e. s. 

DISABILITIES OF MARRIED WOMEN. 
It is generally believed that the Married 
Women’s Property Act of 1882 has removed 
all the disabilities of married women, but this 
is not the case. A married woman whether 
she has separate property, not subject to re¬ 
straint on anticipation, or not, can since the 
above Act, as modified by the Married Women’s 
Property Act 1893, c. 63, make contracts 
binding her unrestrained separate property, 
which will bind all her property on the cessa¬ 
tion of the restraint, i.e. on the dissolution of 
the marriage, whether by the husband’s death 
or otherwise, when even the restrained property 
becomes liable to past and present contractual 
liabilities. 

Before the passing of the Act of 1893 a wife 
having no separate estate could not dispose by 
will of any separate estate subsequently falling 
to her, without remaking or republishing the 
will. This lias been remedied by the mentioned 
Act, so that her will, like other wills, now 
“speaks from the death,” i.e. is interpreted as 
having been made at that time, saving internal 
indications to the contrary. 

A married woman entitled to a life interest 
in property subject to the usual restraint on 
anticipation, but not possessed of other separate 
property, incurs large debts. Her creditors are 
absolutely without any remedy. This state of 
things is most unsatisfactory. The old common 
law rule w f as based on the assumption that 
husband and wife were one person; the wife’s 
proprietary existence ceased on the day of her 
marriage, and became absorbed into that of her 
husband, who took all her personal property, 
and possessed extensive rights of control and 
enjoyment with respect to her real property. 
A wife now retains all hor property and has 
extensive rights of disposition ; the remaining 
restrictions have no social or economical reason, 
and their practical inconvenience is obvious. 
The above statement would not be complete 
without mentioning that the Courts of Chancery 
protected married women by enforcing a settle¬ 
ment of their property acquired after marriage, 
and invented the “separate estate” before any 
protecting statutes were passed. (See Marriage 
Settlement.) e. s. ; w. a. b. 

DISCHARGE (Scotland). Extinction of a 
debt or obligation, which may be by—(1) pay¬ 
ment or performance ; (2) abandonment of claim 
by creditor ; (3) compensation or set-off; (4) 
novation or replacement of the original obliga¬ 
tion by another obligation ; (5) delegation, or 
replacement of the original debtor by another 
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confusion, the debt and the credit, in 
immediately and finally to extinguish 
one another, coming to coincide in the same 
person. Also (Scotland) the document whereby 
the creditor discharges the debtor. a. d. 

DISCHARGE IN BANKRUPTCY. Under 
the Bankruptcy Act 1883 a discharge frees the 
debtor from all debts and liabilities provable 
in the bankruptcy, except crown debts, and 
debts incurred by fraud or through a fraudulent 
breach of trust. Crown debts can be released 
by a certificate from the treasury. By the 
amending act of 1890, it is further provided 
that, unless the court otherwise orders, the 
discharge shall not release the debtor from any 
liability under a judgment in an action for 
seduction, or under an affiliation order, or under 
a judgment against him as a co-respondent. 

Under the act of 1869, the discharge of a 
bankrupt was a matter practically in the hands 
of his creditors unless he had paid a dividend 
of 10s. in the pound. Under the acts of 1883 
and 1890, it is in all cases a matter for the 
judicial discretion of the court. 

At any time after being adjudged bankrupt, 
the bankrupt may apply to the court for an 
order of discharge, but the application cannot 
be heard until after his public examination is 
concluded. Notice of the day fixed for the 
hearing must be gazetted, and sent to the 
creditors. On the hearing, any creditors who 
desire it, must be heard, and the court must 
take into consideration a report of the official 
receiver as to the bankrupt’s conduct and affairs. 
If it is shown that the debtor has been con¬ 
victed of a misdemeanour under the Debtors’ 
Act 1869, the court, in the absence of special 
circumstances, is directed to refuse the dis¬ 
charge. If, on the other hand, the debtor is 
shown to have been guilty of certain minor acts 
of misconduct specified by the act, such as the 
assets, without reasonable excuse, not amount¬ 
ing to 10s. in the pound, or not keeping proj^er 
trade books, or trading with knowledge of 
insolvency, or having been guilty of fraudulent 
conduct, the court must either refuse or qualify 
the discharge. A discharge may be qualified 
either by suspending it for a specified time, 
usually not less than two years, or by imposing 
conditions as to after-acquired property, as, for 
instance, by directing judgment to be entered 
up against the debtor for a certain sum. If the 
debtor s conduct has boen blameless he is entitled 
to an unconditional discharge, and may also 
obtain a certificate from the court removing any 
civil disabilities consequent on bankruptcy. An 
undischarged bankrupt who obtains credit from 
c iv person to the extent of £10 or upwards 
without informing such person of his status 
is guiity of a misdemeanour. The foregoing 
enactments are now reproduced and consoli¬ 
dated by the Bankruptcy Act 1914. m. d. c. 
DISCLAIMER. A person appointed as trustee 



of a will or settlement who does not wisn io 
accept the trust will find it safer as a general 
rulo to execute a deed by which his non-accept¬ 
ance is stated. A deed of this nature is called 
a deed of disclaimer. The word disclaimer is 
also generally used for any act of renunciation. 

E. s. 

DISCOMMODITY. The terms disutility 
and discommodity have been introduced into 
the nomenclature of political economy by 
Jevons ( Theory of Political Economy , 1879, pp. 
62, 63) as the opposites or contraries of the 
terms utility and commodity. Thus, by disu¬ 
tility he means, not the mere absence of utility, 
but the quality of causing positive inconvenience 
or discomfort. Similarly, by discommodity he 
means any action or material thing which 
possesses disutility. The term discommodity 
is used in much the same sense by Professor 
Marshall. “ While demand is based on the 
desire to obtain commodities, supply depends 
on the overcoming of the unwillingness to under¬ 
go ‘discommodities.’ These fall generally under 
one of two classes, labour and the abstinence 
involved in putting off consumption” ( Prin - 
djyles of Economics , vol. i. ed. 2, 1891, p. 193). 

J. N. K. 

DISCOUNT. The term “discount” signifies 
an abatement, or deduction, and is in practice 
applied in several ways: (1) stocks or shares 
are said to be at a discount when their market 
value shows an abatement from par value ; (2) 
the stock of a trader is sometimes, from bank¬ 
ruptcy or other cause, sold at a discount from 
cost price ; (3) a quoted or published price 
may be by custom subject to an abatement or 
discount, to purchasers for the trade, or for 
export; (4) an account for goods delivered 
may be paid at a date earlier than is usual upon 
receiving a discount therefrom ; or (5) a bill of ex¬ 
change, due at a future date, may be discounted, 
i.e. sold for cash at an agreed abatement. 

Excepting in the first case, the discount is 
usually expressed at a rate per cent, and in 
cases 2, 3, 4, the formula for calculation is 
P x R 

simply D = ——. In the discount of a bill 
of exchange, the time it has to run is taken into 

account, and the formula is D = ? x x ^ m 

100 ’ 

representing, in theory, fractions or multiples 
of a year, but, in the practice of a banker, a 
fraction only. 

In law, and in fact, the operation of dis¬ 
counting a bill is a purchase, and the property 
therein passes to the purchaser, who acquires 
all the usual rights of a holder (see Bili, of 
Exchange, Endorser, etc.) In practice, a 
banker always places the amount of the bill to 
the credit of his customer, debiting him at the 
same time with tbs discount. In most dis 
count operations the effective rate of interest 
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apital employed is greater than the 
ate of discount. In the first three 
referred to above, time is an uncertain 
factor, and the effective rate will be increased 
according to the shortness of the time that 
elapses before the investment is realised; or 
will be diminished if that time should exceed 
one year. In obtaining discount upon the 
prepayment of an account the effective rate is 
dependent upon the time when payment would 
otherwise become obligatory. In discounting 
a bill of exchange, the time it has to run is 
taken into account in deciding the amount of 
discount, and the only advantage in the effect¬ 
ive rate over the nominal rate is that—com¬ 
mon also to all the other cases—arising from 
the fact that the discount is received at once. 

Having regard to this fact, it is taught in 
the schools that true discount is the difference 
between the whole sum and its “present value,’ 3 
this latter being defined a3 the sum which, if 
put out at interest at the rate named, would 
amount, at the end of the given term, to the 
sum due. It is also further laid down that the 
current method of charging discount produces 
less to the holder than he should equitably 
receive, and examples are usually given only 
in what is termed the “more correct rule” of 
* 1 true discount . ” But this teaching is altogether 
wrong, and appears to be based upon the 
erroneous notion that the operation of dis¬ 
counting is an advance , whereas it is a purchase. 
Moreover, as the word signifies an abatement, 
or “reckoning from,” it is clear that such 
abatement must be calculated upon the gross 
sum, and not upon the net result of its own 
deduction. The theory of “ true discount ,” also 
connotes the idea, which is equally unsound, 
that there is an “equity” in rates other than 
that obtained by free sale in a free market. 
As a matter of fact it is always found that the 
discount rate on bills is lower than the rate of 
interest on advances, which though chiefly due 
to the more liquid character of an investment 
in bills, is also, no doubt, in part due to the 
advantage under discussion. 

The extent of this advantage varies directly 
with the nominal rate, but in greater degree. 
Thus: 


With discount at 1% the effective rate is 1*01 % p. arm. 

„ „ „ 3% „ „ „ 8*0927 + % „ 

„ „ „ 5% „ „ „ 5-2031 + % „ 

„ „ „ 10% „ „ „ 11 i %„ 


From these instances it appears that the extra 
profit increases almost as the square of the rate. 

But this advantage is derived in the way of 
compound interest, and is therefore dependent 
upon the frequency with which the profit is 
received. The operation of the rule is, how¬ 
ever reversed, and the shorter the term the 
less is the profit The rates quoted above are 
based upon a supposed discount of twelve 
months’ bills, and as bankers very rarely dis¬ 



count bills with more than six months 
and in by far the greater number of cases' 
bills of three months, or less, the advantage 
they obtain is very much less than is generally 
supposed. The effective rate derived from a 
year’s full employment of capital in discount 
ing at 5 per cent is as follows: 

In 6 months' bills 5*19375% 

”2 ;; „ 5*hs75% 


As this presupposes an immediate re-employ - 
ment of the full amount obtained by the pay¬ 
ment of each bill as it falls due, and a constant 
rate of 5 per cent, it is considerably above the 
probable experience. w. B. 

DISCOUNT, French Stock Exchange 
(Fr. Escompte). The privilege accorded to 
buyers for the account on French bourses, 
to demand immediate delivery. The right 
is based on the fiction that sellers always 
possess the stock or shares they have sold, and 
is reaffirmed in Art. 63 of the decree of the / th 
October 1890, relative to the office of agent de 
change :—“The purchaser may at all times 
call for the delivery, by anticipation, of the 
securities negotiated, whether firm or at option.” 
Sellers may, however, stipulate that the opera¬ 
tion is not discountable. The privilege is not 
frequently exercised, and, unless the market 
has been prepared by a corner, the manoeuvre 
may turn against those who employ it, for if 
the seller has no difficulty in procuring the 
stock, the effect produced may bo the reverse of 
that intended. Notice of “ discount ” must be 
given before business hours by the buying agent 
de change to the selling one -with particulars 
which are posted in the private room of the cor¬ 
poration in the bourse building, and the purchase 
money must be deposited. The seller is allowed 
five days to pass the stock or shares, and two ad¬ 
ditional if the transfer requires the acceptation of 
the buyer, after which the usual measures against 
defaulters may be applied. t. l. 

DISCOUNT, London Stock Exchange 
The word is used in two senses, the one legiti¬ 
mate, the other being a piece of slang. First the 
scrip of a new issue is usually quoted at a 
discount, or at a premium, as the market price 
falls below or exceeds the amount of the instal¬ 
ment so far paid up. Thus, were a new govern¬ 
ment bond to be on the market, on whioh only 
£25 per cent had been paid up, the price— 
supposing it to be £26, would be quoted £1 
premium. If, for another examplo, the shares 
in the Manchester Canal, on which £10 had 
been paid, were purchaseable at £8, the market 
price would be £2 discount. When new scrip 
has been fully paid up, the necessity of quoting 
at a premimp or discount ceases, and the plain 
) *rice is then customarily quoted. The second 
sense in which the word discount is used on the 
stock exchange is to imply a preliminary effect 
on the market of news, or some other influence 
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nds to raise or depress prices. There 
and again, been rumours of coming 
war between Russia and England, and a fall in 
prices of government stocks was produced merely 
by the “ discount ” of the effect which an actual 
outbreak of hostilities would have upon the 
market Similarly, the shares of this or that 
joint-stock company sometimes fall in the 
market, or rise, as the case may be, dealers and 
speculators being anxious to discount the effect 
of a good or bad dividend. Occasionally the 
effect of this discounting process is excessive, 
and the actual occurrence of what is anticipated 
or discounted, and the confirmation of rumours, 
is often followed by reaction. 

On the stock exchange the word is used 
rather as a piece of slang to convey the impres¬ 
sion that an expected event—say the death of 
the late Emperor Frederick of Germany—has 
been acted upon in advance by dealers and 
others, who by putting down or raising the 
quotations of the stocks in which they deal, 
“ discount ” the probable effect of that event 
on the market. Thus we hear of news being 
discounted, i.e. anticipated in a similar way as 
the value of a bill is anticipated under Discount. 

DISCOUNT HOUSES. See Bill Broking. 
DISCOVERIES, Geographical (Influence 
on Trade of). The effect of discovery is to 
modify or recast the conditions under which 
trade and industry are earned on. But such 
effect almost invariable though it be, may and 
does manifest itself in certain different directions, 
and thus, though it would be hard to describe 
within reasonable limits the results produced 
in the economic world by the discoveries which 
have been made, it is possible to suggest the 
directions in which these may be sought. 
Geographical discoveries may affect trade in 
the following ways— 

a. By providing new sources for the supply 
of raw material. 

b. By opening up new markets. 

c. By the ultimate evolution of new trade 
rivals or competitors. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that 
newly-discovered countries may pass through all 
the phases described above with regard to other 
and older-established countries. North America, 
for example, is the great source of cotton supply, 
it is a trade rival, and for some time it offered 
a opening for the import of goods of 
European manufacture. As a rule, however, 
discovery tends to promote the greater differ¬ 
entiation of trade and industry. Each country 
attains to a distinct and separate position in 
regard to either supply or manufacture. 

There is, however, another mode in which 
trade is affected by discovery. 

d. By opening up new sources for the supply 
of the precious metals. These may be 
discovered in an old country ; or a new country 




possessing gold or silver mines may b« 
suddenly discovered. The discovery of the 
Americas in the 15th century was of this latter 
character (see Geography, Commercial ; 
Precious Metals, Discoveries of), e. c. k. g. 

DISCOVERIES OF PRECIOUS METALS. 
See Precious Metals, Discoveries of. 

DISCOVERY IN ACTIONS. Discovery in 
its widest sense means the procedure by which 
a party in an action may obtain sworn informa¬ 
tion from his opponent with reference to matters 
affecting the questions in dispute. Such in¬ 
formation may be obtained (1) by administering 
interrogatories (written questions relating to 
relevant matters which must be answered by 
affidavit); (2) by requiring an affidavit of 
documents (a list of documents, verified by 
affidavit, relating to the matters in question in 
the action, being in the possession or power of 
the party from whom discovery is sought) ; (3) 
by giving notice to produce for inspection any 
documents referred to in the pleadings or in the 
affidavit of documents. A party may refuse to 
answer interrogatories or to produce documents 
for inspection on certain grounds, as for instance 
because the answer or the production of the 
document would subject him to criminal pro¬ 
ceedings, or that the required disclosure would 
violate professional confidence or be detrimental 
to the public interest. Non-obedience to an 
order of the court directing discovery may 
subject the disobedient party to imprisonment. 

DISCRIMINATING OR DIFFERENTIAL 
DUTIES. Duties imposed upon commodities, 
and differing in amount according to the par¬ 
ticular source from or mode in which those 
commodities are obtained. 

When discriminating or differential duties 
have been imposed, the circumstances most fre¬ 
quently taken into account have been (a) the 
process of production, employed, as in the case 
of a manufactured article produced either by 
hand or by steam power ; ( b ) the material used, 
as in the case of sugar made from cane or from 
beetroot; and (c) the country or place of origin, 
as in the case of what are termed Corn Laws 

(?•«•) 

In cases in which regard has been had to the 
country or place of origin, the object has been 
either to ^protect the home product, or to favour 
importation from one particular place or in one 
particular manner, as, for example, where lower 
duties have been charged on the produce of a 
colony or of a country with which special treaty 
obligations are in force, or where higher dirties 
are imposed on goods imported in shipping 
carrying a particular flag. 

In an interesting note to his edition of the 
Wealth of Nations (new edition, 1863, p. 599) 
M‘Culloch discusses the effects of the differential 
duties imposed on foreign timber to favour oui 
North American colonies, and Sir Thomas Farrer, 





ICUSSION—DISTANCE IN TIME AS AN ELEMENT OF VAL 


r Trade versus Fair Trade , refers some- 
wJiat^ally to the proposals of the fair traders 
for differential duties in favour of the colonies. 
The latter writer remarks that such duties are 
“open to the fatal objection which makes all 
protection odious to free traders—viz. that they 
hinder people from buying and selling where 
they find it to their interest to buy and sell; 
that they limit production by preventing people 
from using their natural capacity to the utmost 
in making and selling the things which they 
can make better than others.” 

J. S. Mill arrives at somewhat similar con¬ 
clusions. “Whatever else maybe alleged in 
favour of such distinctions, whenever they are 
not nugatory they are economically wasteful. 
They induce a resort to a more costly method 
of obtaining a commodity, in lieu of one less 
costly, and thus cause a portion of the labour 
which the country employs in providing itself 
with foreign commodities, to be sacrificed with¬ 
out return ” ( Principles , bk. v. chap. iv. § 5). 

The considerations affecting discriminating 
or differential duties are very closely connected 
with those relating to the general subject of 
free trade and protection (see also Most 
Favoured Nation Clause). t. n. e. 

DISCUSSION (Scotland). (1) A cautioner or 
surety, if not bound jointly and severally with 
the principal debtor, was formerly entitled to 
demand that the principal debtor should be 
“discussed”— i.e. that the creditor should 
employ his means of recourse against him, 
before he himself was interfered with. This 
privilege is, since 19 & 20 Viet., c. 60, § 8, 
now only possessed by cautioners who have 
expressly stipulated for it. (2) Heirs who re¬ 
present the ancestor are liable for all his debts ; 
but only in a certain order, which depends on 
the character in which they succeed; and 
those who come later in this order are entitled 
to insist that before they themselves are called 
upon, those who come earlier should bo “dis¬ 
cussed,” i.e. made to choose between paying the 
debts and renouncing the succession. In Eng¬ 
lish law choice ls described as being “put to 
Election ” (see Election). 

[Lord M‘Laren on Wills, § 2269.] a. d. 

DISHONOUR OF A BILL. Refusal to 
accept ; or non-payment when due (see Bill 
of Exchange ; Diligence ; Noting of 
Bills ; Protest of Bills). a. d. 

DISPOSITION (Scotland). Generally a uni- 
lateral deed of conveyance. The “disponer” 
“sells and dispones” or “gives, grants, and 
dispones” to the “disponee,” the thing con¬ 
veyed. A “disposition and settlement,” or 
“ trust disposition and settlement,” a disposi¬ 
tion, reserving liferent and dispensing with the 
necessity of actual delivery of the deed, to 
trustees with powers and under directions speci¬ 
fied, is a common form of making one’s will. 



“Dispositions in security,” or “bond 
disposition in security, ” are forms of mortgage. 

A. D. 

DISTANCE IN TIME AS AN ELEMENT 
OF VALUE. Distance does not “lend enchant¬ 
ment to the view ” of a future pleasure com¬ 
pared with the same pleasure regarded as 
present. “There is no man perhaps to whom 
a good to be enjoyed to-day would not seem of 
very different importance from one exactly 
similar to be enjoyed twelve years hence, even 
though the arrival of both were equally certain ” 
(John Rae, Statement of some new Principles of 
Political Economy , Boston, 1834, a work referred 
to by Mill in terms of high encomium, Pol. 
Econ., bk. i. ch. xi.) This incident of our moral 
nature has often engaged the attention of 
philosophers. Thus Locke ( Essay concerning 
Human Understanding , bk. ii. ch. xxi. § 63): 
“When we compare present pleasure or pain 
with future, we often make wrong judgments 
of them, taking our measures of them in 
different positions of distance. Objects near 
our view are apt to be thought greater than 
those of a larger size that are more remote ; 
and so it is with pleasures and pains, the 
present is apt to cany it, and those at a distance 
have a disadvantage in the comparison.” 
Hume gives a more refined explanation of the 
influence of distance on the will ( Treatise 
on Human Nature , bk. ii. pt. iii. § 7 ; 
compare the remarks, bk. i. pt. iii. § 9, with 
respect to a future state). Jevons expresses 
the depreciation of future pleasures by a 
fractional factor (a function of the distance in 
time). Multiplying the future pleasure by this 
factor we have its value relatively to present 
pleasure 1 ( Theory of Political Economy , 3rd ed. 
p. 72, cp. p. 34). The factor expressing the 
effect of remoteness should be unity, if 
human nature were perfect. As Professor 
Sidgwick says {Methods of Ethics, bk. ii. ch. ii. 
p. 1, note), the “equal and impartial concern 
for all parts of one conscious life is perhaps the 
most prominent element in the common notion 
of the rational —as opposed to the merely 
impulsive —pursuit of pleasure.” But in fact 
human nature always falls short of this ideal; 
and according to the degree of such imperfection 
nations and classes differ in the desire of 
accumulating the means of future pleasure 
(see examples quoted from Rae by Mill, Pol . 
Econ. , bk. i. ch. xi.) The “extent of the in¬ 
tellectual powers ” is assigned by Rae as one of 

i Jevons's equations between pleasures ( loc . cit.) at 
different distances of time relate primarily to final 
utilities. But it deserves attention that the equations 
hold for utilities not qualified as final, upon certain 
not violent assumptions, which are stated by Professor 
Marshall in his Principles of Economics , p. 179. It is 
impossible to resist the conclusion, however paradoxical 
at first sight, that the depreciation of future pleasures, 
the rate at which they are “discounted,” is measured 
by the rate of discount in the loan market (Principles, 
loc. cit. , and Mathematical Appendix, note 5). 
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nstances which determine the “effective 
f accumulation.” 

— wiser ground for preferring present goods 
is their comparative certainty. 1 The “bird in 
the bush” may never come to hand. The 
uncertainty of the future is greater, the lower 
the state of civilisation. “Stability, . . . 
the reign of law and order,” is assigned by 
Rae as another condition of the effective desire 
of accumulation. 

Again some pleasures 'are more “urgent” 
nan others. . Tastes may change, the sense 
? PWe.will be dulled in some cases and 
intensified in others by advancing age. The 
young man who looks forward to indulging 
himself m Alpine tours when he has made his 
lortuno “ would much rather have them now, 
partly because they would give him much 
greater pleasure now ” (Marshall, Principles of 
Lconomtcs , bk. hi. ch. v.) On the other hand 
it may be foreseen that certain wants will be 
more pressing at a future time than at present, 
ice will be wanted more next summer than 
now m winter (Bohm - Bawerk). Age will 
require more comforts than youth. Prudence 
dictates spreading out the consumption of a 
given store of wealth according to the law 
indicated by Jevons (loc. cit.) 

Ihe distance in time over which con- 
sumption is thus distributed is extended beyond 
the lifetime of the individual by his interest 
m posterity. As Mill , says ( ll. 1 7“ If 
mankind were generally in the state of mind 
to which some approach was seen in the 
declining [Roman] empire—caring nothing for 
their heirs as well as nothing for friends, the 
public, or any object which survived them— 
they would seldom deny themselves any in- 
dulgence for the sake of saving beyond what 
was necessary for their own future years. ” Rae 
places the prevalence of the “social and 
enevolent affections” first among the con- 
ditions of the effective desire of accumulation. 

he play of the various motives which have 
been indicated determines the value of future 
with respect to present wealth on the loan 
market, in other words the rate of interest The 
spendthrift borrower prefers present to future 
satisfactions. The borrower of capital to be 
employed in business is moved by the prospect 
of future profits. The lender is deterred bv 
providence from grasping all the immediate 
pleasure which is in his power. Also invest¬ 
ment in the “personal capital” of skill and 
knowledge is governed by motives acting at a 
great distance in time. The remuneration of 
the skilled artisan and entrepreneur may be ex¬ 
pect 1 to compensate the sacrifices made by 
parents for the education of their children 

i It is not easy to distinguish the influence in the 
will of mere remoteness from that of the uncertainty 
which attends future events. Is it possible to evaluate 
■separately the Jevonian factors p and g? (See Theory , 
loc. cit.; and cp. Pantaleoni, Principij )l 
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(Cp. Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations , *. 

ch. x., and Marshall, Principles of Economics , 
bk vi. ch. v., 2nd edition). 

Thus distance in time is an element in the 
value of two important agents of production 
borrowed capital and trained labour. It is 
accordingly also an element in the value of 
products (so far at least as the agents of pro¬ 
duction enter in different proportions into the 
products—Ricardo, Pol. Econ., ch. i. §§ 4 and 5, 
cp. Mill, Pol. Econ., bk. iii. ch. iv. §§ 3-5). 

Also the demand for commodities, as well as 
the supply of them, is affected by the distance 
in time over which motives range. Where 
providence prevails, there will be a demand 
lor durable clothing and articles of furniture 
rather than drinks and other objects of im¬ 
mediate gratification (Rae, op. cit. ch. vii.) 
Now in the case of articles of which the cost 
of production varies with the quantity produced 
—that is in the case of most articles—the 
extent of demand is apt to affectvalue (Sidgwick, 
Pol. Econ., bk. ii. ch. ii. and Marshall, 
passim). In this way then, also distance in 
time is an element of value. 

[Leading authorities on this subject are John 
Rae, M.D., Statement of some new Principles of 
Political Economy , especially ch. vi. and vii. 
Bohm-Bawerk, Positive Theory of Capital (trans¬ 
lated by Wm. Smart); especially bk. v. and parts 
of bk. i.—Marshall, Principles of Economics, 2nd 
edition, bk. iii. ch. v., and other passages relating 
to discounted pleasures. Other authorities are 
cited iu Pantaleoni’s Principij. The subject is 
referred to in most recent treatises on political 
economy under the head of Capital. Among the 
earliest of such references are Senior’s Observations 
on Abstinence in his Political Economy , pp. 58- 
59 ; and the following remarkable passage which 
occurs in S. Bailey’s Critical Dissertation on 
Value , p. 218. 

“The time necessary to produce a commodity 
may, equally with the requisite quantity of labour 
be a consideration which influences the mind in 
the interchange of useful or agreeable articles. 
We generally prefer a present pleasure or enjoy¬ 
ment to a distant one, not superior to it in other 
respects. We are willing, even at some sacrifice of 
property, to possess ourselves of what would other¬ 
wise require time to procure it, without waiting 
during the operation, of what would require labour 
without personally bestowing the labour. If any 
article were offered to us, hot otherwise attainable 
except after the expiration of a year, we should be 
willing to give something to enter upon present 
enjoyment. On the part of the capitalist who 
produces and prepares these articles, the dime 
required for the purpose is evidently a considera¬ 
tion which acts upon his mind. If the article is 
wiue, lie knows that the quality is improved by 
keeping; he is aware that the same excellence 
cannot be imparted to any wiue without the 
employment of capital for au equal period ; and 
that people will be found to give him the usual 
compensation rather than employ their own 
capital m producing a similar article. ”] f. y. k, 

2 Q 
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DISTRESS 



v-jy^dfe&SS. The different kinds of distress 
^^|aU3^distmguished according to (a) duration 
orf^Tcause. (a) may be temporary or chronic. 
The cotton famine, as it is called, during the 
years of the American civil war, produced 
temporary distress in Lancashire, which came 
to an end with the resumption of business at 
the close of the war; change of fashion often 
does the same in towns which depend upon a 
single industry, as Nottingham. On the other 
hand we speak of the distress in certain parts 
of London as chronic, meaning that the standard 
of living is habitually low. So too (b) the cause 
may vary. Distress may be due to disturb¬ 
ances of the market, a collapse of credit, a fall¬ 
ing off in demand, or a change in its direction. 
Again, it may be due to the failure of a crop, 
as of the potato in the west of Ireland, or the 
famines in various parts of India. The treatment 
of distress will vary with the kind of distress, 
and will aim either at the alleviation of it, when 
actually existing, or the removal of its causes, 
and so the prevention of its recurrence. In the 
case of widespread temporary distress, temporary 
measures of relief are often tried. The poor- 
law is often stretched to allow of relief to able- 
bodied labourers after a labour-test, instead of 
limiting it to the workhouse, and in the same 
spirit charity is often in such cases admini¬ 
stered with the help of a labour-test, works of 
public improvement being set on foot, and 
wages paid out of charitable funds. If care¬ 
fully managed, with strict inquiry and personal 
supervision, these remedies are sometimes effect¬ 
ive, but they are attended with great dangers. 
They are often demoralising to the employed, 
for the work done is quite disproportionate to 
the wages paid ; they are largely resorted to 
by persons whose distress is chronic and due to 
causes within their own control ; they attract 
applicants from other districts, and so swell 
the evil ; they divert employment rather than 
increase it ; they come to bo regarded as a 
permanent source of relief. All these evils are 
intensified when temporary distress is met by 
indiscriminate almsgiving. The object of 
remedies should be to remove the causes from 
which distress comes, but this is no easy task. 
When it arises from speculation, or change of 
fashion, the cure can be found only in a higher 
sense of responsibility on the part of both pro¬ 
ducers and consumers. When it is due to 
overcrowding of a locality or an industry, the 
cure must be sought in organised effort directed 
towards an increased mobility of labour from 
place to place and employment to employment, 
an increased efficiency, a higher standard ot 
living, a truer knowledge of self-interest. The 
state can do much, by insisting upon the 
minimum at least of sanitary progress, the 
provision of an elementary and perhaps a 
technical education ; but the individual, by 
example and by influence, can do faT more. 


The mistakes so commonly made, wiT ^ 
best intentions, in attempts to relieve distf^seT - 
arise from the scale on which such attempts 
are made more than from any other single 
cause. Before relief can be undertaken the 
mass must be broken up into its constituent 
units, for every individual differs in history, 
in circumstances, and in prospects from every 
other, and to attempt to apply the same remedy 
to all cases is as dangerous as it would be in 
medicine. But the power of discriminating 
between different kinds of need is itself the 
result of long experience, and even when a 
judgment has been formed on this point, the 
remedy is often far to seek. It would be 
impossible to lay down any rule which would 
cover all cases of distress, but perhaps the 
following principles apply to a large majority 
of them. 1. The help given should be deter¬ 
mined far more by the future than the past or 
even the present, the two latter b&ing valuable 
chiefly as a guide to the former. Many a 
remedy which is effective for the moment is 
disastrous in its after effects, and it will he so 
in proportion as it fails to make the recipient 
independent of further help. 2. All relief 
should be adequate to effect its purpose. S 
Help in money and kind, though often inevit¬ 
able, should be sparingly given, for it tempts 
the recipient to have recourse to it on every 
emergency. 4. The results of the help given 
should be felt after the need for it is past, a 
man, e.g. who has been assisted by a loan should 
be taught, when the loan is repaid, to continue 
the economies required to pay the instalments, 
and put an equivalent amount weekly in the 
savings-bank. 5. The responsibility of the 
members of a family, one to another, should be 
enforced and developed. 6. Lastly, the know¬ 
ledge and the judgment necessary to put these 
principles in practice can rarely be 'attained 
unless men act in some sort of combination. 

[The relief of distress is the subject of the publi¬ 
cations of the Charity Organisation Society, 15 
Buckingham Street, W.C., especially the Charity 
Organisation Review , and the preface to the 
Charities Register. — Moggridge, Method, in 
Almsgiving .—Booth, Life and Labour. —Prety- 
man, Dispauperisation. —Mackay, The English 
Poor .] L. R. P. 

DISTRESS (Legal Term). The legal remedy 
known as distress consists in the taking of a 
chattel of the wrongdoer by the injured party as 
a means either of compelling the wrongdoer to 
give redress or of obtaining satisfaction out of 
the thing seized. Generally speaking, the party 
who has suffered by a breach of contract, or by 
a tort, must bring his action for damages, and, 
if the wrongdoer fails to pay the damages 
awarded, must have the goods of the wrongdoer 
taken in execution by legal process. He cannot 
of his own motion seize chattels of the wrong¬ 
doer. The romedy by distress is available prin- 
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_ _ the following cases: (a) where a 

<^n$ntptas made default in paying his rent ; ( b) 
where a person liable to tithe rent charge has 
made default in paying ; (c) where a person 
liable to pay certain rates and taxes, e.g. poor 
rate or highway rate, has made default in pay¬ 
ing. Also when cattle stray and do damage 
they may be distrained upon by the party 
injured. 

Of the above cases the first is the most im¬ 
portant. Subject to certain exceptions, the 
landlord may distrain upon the tenant as soon 
as the tenant has made default. A distress 
may not bo made by night. In making a 
distress it is not lawful to break open the outer 
door of a house, but when the house has once 
been entered, any inner door may bo forced in 
search of goods. All goods found on the pre¬ 
mises, whether belonging to the tenant or to a 
third party, may be taken subject to certain 
exceptions, of which the chief are as follows : 
(«) in favour of the goods of a guest at an inn ; 
(b) in favour of goods received by the debtor to 
be worked up in the way of his trade ; (c) in 
favour of the bedding, the apparel, and the 
tools of the debtor and his family. The goods 
distrained must be kept five days,—or fifteen 
days if the owner so request in writing and give 
(security for any additional cost incurred,—after 
which they may be sold. The surplus left, 
after satisfying the debt and costs, must be paid 
to the debtor. If the proceeds of sale do not 
satisfy the debt and costs, a second distress can 
be levied. The person distrained upon has legal 
remedies for irregular, excessive, or wrongful 
distress. 

Historically the remedy of distress appears to 
be a relic of the period when legislators sought 
rather to regulate than to suppress the use of 
self-help by injured parties. It occupies a far 
more important place in the early Celtic and 
German codes than in modern law. It has been 
retained only in cases where the claim of the 
creditor was regarded as particularly strong. 
It has been criticised as exceptional, as harsh, 
and as unnecessary ; but whether it should be 
altogether abolished is an open question. 

[For the outline of the law of distress, consult 
Stephen s Commentaries, vol. iii. pp. 261-274.— 
For its details see Oldham and Parker, Law of 
Distress . — For an historical investigation of the 
remedy see Maine On the Early History of Institu- 
tio7is, lectures 9 and 10.] F. o. m. 

DISTRIBUTION (or in full The Distribu¬ 
tion of Wealth), serves in most economic 
text books as the heading of that part of politi¬ 
cal economy which deals with different classes 
of income such as rent, profit, interest, wages, 
and their subdivisions. The use of the phrase 
in this way is of modern origin. 

The system of the Physiocrats ( q.v.) in¬ 
volved the conception of the annual produce of 
a country being divided between the productive 



class, the sterile class, and the landlord 
The process of payments and exchanges, inter 
mediate between production and consumption, by 
which the division (“ partage,” CEuvres de Ques- 
nay, ed. Chicken, 1888, p. 315) was effected, 
was called “the distribution of the expenses of 
a nation” (“la distribution des dtpcnscs d'unc 
nation, ” ibid. p. 320). The Tableau ticonomique 
(see Physiocrats) was an arithmetical represen¬ 
tation of ‘ ‘ the regular order ” ( “ Vordre regulier , ” 
ibid. p. 319) of this distribution. If Adam Smith’s 
account of the economical table (W. of N., bk. 
iv. ch. ix.) be compared with Quesnay’s Analyse 
du Tableau (CEuvres , ed. Oncken, pp. 305-328), 
no doubt can be felt that tho latter part of the 
title of book i. of the Wealth of Naiions, “of 
the order according to which its [labour’s] pro¬ 
duce is naturally distributed among the differ¬ 
ent ranks of tho people,” was like the title of 
Turgot’s Reflexions sur la formation et la 
distribution des richesses, suggested by the 
physiocratic system. But in adopting the 
physiocratic phrase, Adam Smith slightly 
altered its meaning. Though ho followed the 
physiocrats in attaching great importance to the 
division of the produce between the productive 
and the unproductive class (W. of N., bk. i. 
ch. vi. ad fin., and bk. ii. passim), what he 
understood by the distribution of the produce 
seen is to have been, cliiefiy at any rate, its 
division into wages, profits, and rent; “The 
price ... of all the commodities which com¬ 
pose the whole annual produce of the labour of 
every country, taken complexly, must ... be 
parcelled out among different inhabitants of the 
country, either as the wages of their labour, the 
profits of their stock, or the rent of their land ; 
the whole of what is annually either collected 
or produced by the labour of every society, or, 
what comes to the same thing, the whole price 
of it, is in this manner originally distributed 
among some of its different members” (ibid. 
bk. i. ch. vi.) 

Having thus stated that the produce is 
divided or distributed into the three great por¬ 
tions of wages, profit, and rent, Adam Smith 
might have been expected to proceed to discuss 
the circumstances which determine the propor¬ 
tions in which it is divided between the three, 
to explain what determines the relative magni¬ 
tude of the whole of wages, the whole of profit, 
and tho whole of rent. He does not do so, 
however, but “endeavours to explain what are 
the circumstances 'which determine” (see ch. 
vii. ad fin.), the absolute magnitude of per capita 
wages, the rate of profit or ratio between profit 
and capital, and the absolute magnitude of rent 
per acre. Thero is therefore considerable justice 
in J. B. Say’s remark that the Wealth of 
Nations contains “ no complete and woll-con- 
nected account of the manner in which riches 
are distributed among the community ” (Traitt, 
8vo, ed. 1876, p. 37). Say did not supply 
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The deficiency himself, but his plan of 
‘production” and “distribution” the 
headings of separate parts of political economy 
has been generally followed by later economists. 
It was introduced into England by James Mill 
in his Elements (1821). Ricardo was led by 
the course of his argument against the corn 
laws (see his Essay on the Influence of a Low Trice 
of Cora, 1815) to attach great importance to 
the proportions in which the whole produce of 
the earth is divided between rent, profit, and 
wages. “To determine the laws which regulate 
this distribution is,” he declares, “the prin¬ 
cipal problem in political economy ” ( Principles 
of Pol. Econ., prcf.) But this problem did not 
supersede the older question as to the cir¬ 
cumstances which determine the ratio between 
interest and capital, and the absolute magnitude 
of rent and per capita wages. 

As regards the distribution of profits and 
rent among individual capitalists and landlords, 
economists have usually been silent, taking it 
for granted that every one knows why some 
individuals possess much property and others 
little or none. As regards the distribution of 
wages among individual labourers, it has in a 
similar manner been assumed that the reasons 
why some individuals earn more than others 
working in the same occupation are too obvious 
to require explanation, but it has been usual to 
follow Adam Smith (IP. of N ., bk, i. ch. x.), 
in an endeavour to explain why the earnings of 
the average workman in some trades are greater 
than those of the average workman in other 
trades. 

The distribution of wealth or income into 
rent, profit, and wages, and the distribution of 
these three shares among individuals, under 
present conditions, is the result of Exchange 
(g.v.) Without exchange there could not, 
private property being understood to be estab¬ 
lished, be any conception of a joint income to 
be distributed. The value of the joint income 
reckoned in pounds sterling is merely the sum 
of the values of all the separate incomes, and 
without exchange these separate incomes could 
have no values to add together (see Value). 
The proportion of the whole income -which falls 
to any man’s share is determined by the value 
of his contribution to the production of that 
income, whether his contribution be work 
performed or the use of land and capital. 
This fact was so little recognised until recently, 
that James Mill and his son both thought it 
desirable to put distribution before exchange 
in their treatises (see Sidgwick, Pol. Econ., bk. 
ii. ch. i. § 1). 

For an account of the various theories which 
have been held respecting Profit, Rent, and 
Wages, see these headings. For an explanation 
of the “wealth” the distribution of which is 
discussed in political economy, see Wealth. 

The word distribution is sometimes used by 



economists not in the technical sense dean 
above, but as equivalent to the process of con¬ 
veying commodities from the producers to the 
consumers, and of dividing large quantities of 
a commodity into small quantities. See for 
example the long discussion on distribution in 
Malthus (Pol. Econ., 1820, ch. vii. §§ 6, 7, 8, 
9). This use of the word and kindred expres¬ 
sions is older than the technical usage. Lewis 
Roberts, in his Treasure of Traffike, 1641, speaks 
of “Commerce or Traffike which distributeth” 
the produce of a country “into forraigne parts.” 
Adam Smith says that money “circulates and 
distributes” produce “to its proper consumers ” 
(IV. of N., bk. ii. ch. ii.), and we still 
sometimes speak of merchants and retailers as 
“distributors,” and of co-operative shopkeeping 
as “distributive co-operation.” The kind of 
distribution contemplated in these modes of ex¬ 
pression is a part of the process of Production 
(q.v.) e. c. 

DISTRIBUTION, Ethics of. The prim¬ 
ary fact of economics is the production of 
wealth. The division of the product among 
those -who create it is secondary in logical order 
and, in a sense, in importance. Yet the most 
important subject of thought connected with 
social economy is distribution. If the term be 
used broadly enough it designates all of the 
economic process that presents moral problems 
for solution. On the settlement of the ethical 
questions concerning the division of the social 
income depends not only the peace of society 
but the fruitfulness of industry. It is a strik¬ 
ing fact that Ricardo, -whose studies earned 
economic science forward in the direction of the 
truth concerning distribution, but stopped short 
of that goal, and so strengthened the hands of 
social agitators, realised the paramount im¬ 
portance of the subject on which his thought 
was chiefly concentrated: “To determine the 
laws which regulate this distribution,” he says 
in his preface, “is the principal problem in 
political economy.” 

Scientific errors concerning the law of dis¬ 
tribution react more harmfully on production 
than do errors of doctrine concerning production 
itself. Among self-asserting people, industry 
loses fruitfulness whenever the belief is widely 
diffused that products are shared according to 
an unjust principle. If it were a general con¬ 
viction that social evolution is in the direction 
of iniquity,—that distribution already robs the 
•workers and will rob them more hereafter,—no 
force could prevent a violent overturning of 
the social order. 

Industry has its fruits and its sacrifices ; it 
creates useful things at the cost of working 
and waiting. Where production is carried on 
in a collective way, both the products and 
the burdens of the process have to be shared 
by different classes of men according to some 
principle. The apportionment that lias to be 
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j/|s riot only of products, which represent 
iyer values, but of sacrifices, which may be 
$ed as negative values of a “ subjective ” 
kind. While tlie term distribution, as cur¬ 
rently used, designates only the apportionment 
of the positive values, or products, it is 
capable of being used in a more complete sense, 
and made to include the apportionment of the 
negative ones also. It would then include all of 
economic science that involves moral problems. 

Both parts of this twofold distributive 
process must in any case bo studied if the 
ethical questions connected with industry are 
to be solved. There is no independent standard 
oi^ justice in tho distribution of products only. 
What a man ought to get out of the collective 
income of mankind depends on how much he 
or some one who represents him has sacrificed 
in helping to create it. The apportionment of 
the positive values referred to is inseparably 
connected with that of the negative values. 
Political economy must tell us how both 
products and burdens are actually shared, and 
ethics must tell us how both of them ought to 
be shared, if the existing plan of social industry 
is to be morally tested. 

Political economy has not as yet furnished 
a theory of tho actual distribution of positive 
values, or products of industry, that has met 
with general acceptance. It has scarcely 
attempted to furnish a theory of tho distribution 
of the negative values. Ethical science has 
not furnished a clear standard of justice in the 
double apportionment. ■ 

Every producer experiences in his own person 
the double effect of industry; he is first 
burdened and then rewarded. The net effect 
of tho two influences on the man’s well-being 
may be termed the subjective resultant of 
production. A complete science of distribution 
must study the economic resultants in the case 
of different classes of men. Plow is a labourer 
on the whole affected by industry ? What is 
the measure of the net benefit that comes to 
him from this source ? How is a capitalist 
affected ? How do the net effects compare with 
each other ? What tendencies are at work to 
change the two, both absolutely and relatively ? 
These are economic questions ; while the ethical 
question is what the resultants in the two 
cases ought to be. 

The personal resultant of industry is always 
a positive quantity. Work yields a net gain ; 
the fruits of it are worth more than they cost. 
For the most hardly-used classes an industrial 
life is, by economic tests, more than worth 
living. The hours of labour in a day are 
increasingly burdensome as the period of work 
is prolonged. A man might labour three hours 
a day with little weariness and no injury. 
Tfic eighth hour is wearying, and the tenth is 
more so. There comes a time at which work 
naturally stops, if the man is free, because 


working longer would cost more in the 1 
pain than it would secure in the way of pleasure. 
Final or marginal labour is that which just 
pays for the weariness that it costs. The gain 
that comes through labour offsets the burden 
that it entails at the point in the working day 
at which the' burden is greatest. The less 
onerous labour of the earlier hours affords a net 
personal gain. If the man is paid by the hour 
he earns a part of his wages very easily. Intra- 
marginal labour, as we may term it, affords a 
net subjective gain, what some would call 
Producers’ Rent (q-v.) 

Though the wages of all hours may be equal 
by money standards, they are of unequal utility 
to the man who gets them. His first earnings 
are spent on necessities, later ones on comforts, 
and final or marginal ones on things that figure 
in his estimate as luxuries. The last hour of 
his labour may ensure to him only the least 
important thing that he gets at all. It is the 
minimum benefit secured by an hour’s labour 
that offsets the maximum sacrifice caused by it. 
There is therefore a second net gain coming to 
tho worker in the spending of his money. 
As tho sixpence or dime that is spent for a 
luxury benefits the man enough to offset the 
weariness of final or most fatiguing labour, those 
that are spent for food, clothing, etc., afford 
an additional benefit. The man enriches him¬ 
self whenever he buys a loaf of bread. In 
general the sacrifices and the benefits of pro¬ 
duction just offset each other at the point at 
which the sacrifices are the greatest and the 
gains are the least. Everywhere except at tho 
margin the gains are greater and the sacrifices 
are less. 

Again the positive resultant of industry is 
increased by social organisation. Anarchy, even 
if it were peaceful, would increase sacrifices and 
diminish rewards. Whatever might be true of 
a sparsely settled world, a crowded world is 
dependent on the multiplying of productive 
power that combination brings. All classes 
are debtors to society. No serious case can be 
made against the existing social order on the 
ground that it lessens the gain that labour 
naturally brings. 

The indictments brought against the social 
order are based on the comparative treatment 
that society accords to men of different classes. 
Are the benefits conferred on different ones 
what they ought to be relatively? Does society 
proceed capriciously in the allotment of rewards 
and sacrifices ? Do some classes fail to get the 
proportionate benefit that is properly thbirs ? 
Are social tendencies in the direction of equity 
or away from it ? These are the ethical questions 
to be solved by a comparison of the ideally just 
distribution with the actual one. 

Of the ideals of distribution that have been 
advanced none has been crude enough to pro¬ 
vide for the apportionment of the products of 
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nd take no account of the burdens, 
equal rewards for unequal sacrifices 
‘ no moral support. Ethical studies 
in this field really have as their object the at¬ 
tainment of a rule for adjusting what we have 
termed the personal resultants of industry, or a 
rule that, if followed in practice, would make 
the net effect of industry on the welfare of 
different classes equitable. Communistic theories 
make equality nearly synonymous with equity ; 
but the thing that is to be equalised is seldom 
mere property or income. If the principle of 
equality be carried into refinements, so as to 
bring to one level the net benefits that society 
confers on all its members, the rule approaches, 
though it is still far from reaching, the ultimate 
moral ideal of distribution. 

The better socialistic ideals are refinements of 
the rule of equality. In applying the rule to 
individuals, inheritance is the first disturbing 
influence encountered. The law of inheritance 
is based on a certain solidarity of families. 
Where it is in force the sacrifices of a parent 
may accrue to the benefit of a child. What we 
have termed the resultant of industry in the case 
of the heir to an estate is not to be measured 
by adding together positive values, represented 
by the enjoyments that the property brings, 
with negative values, represented by the in¬ 
heritor’s own sacrifices. If he be considered 
apart from his family the values in the case 
are nearly all positive. A crude levelling of 
individuals’ net gains accruing from industry 
demands the abolition not only of inheritance, 
but of gifts from parents to children. Where 
it is advocated it is in the interest of purely in¬ 
dividualistic equality. 

The handing over of all capital to the state 
3weeps away even more completely inequalities 
of wealth in permanent possession. In theory 
it might avoid the evil connected with the 
abolition of inheritance, that, namely of reduc¬ 
ing the capital that is necessary if wages are to 
be sustained at a high rate ; since it is conceiv¬ 
able that the state itself might accumulate 
capital with needed rapidity. This measure 
also would, in effect, disregard the solidarity of 
families and tend to put men on a footing of 
individualistic equality. 

Economic difficulties do not need to be con¬ 
sidered in the shaping of a moral ideal. The 
vesting of all capital in the state would save the 
student of applied ethics one serious difficulty, 
that, namely, of determining whether the sacri¬ 
fice of abstinence is unduly rewarded as com¬ 
pared with that of labour, or, in other words, 
whether interest is too high as compared with 
wages. A socialistic state has its moral duty 
simplified, since it has only to reward different 
kinds of labour equitably. 

A scheme that is too crude to have much 
support makes the wages and the working hours 
equal for all. Estimate the wages in money or 


its equivalent, gauge labour by time onli 
bring both to an equality in the case of tiie 
whole adult population. Even the rewards are 
not thus in reality equalised, and the sacrifices 
are very unequal. In real rewards unmarried 
men would be favoured and large families would 
suffer. The real sacrifices incurred would vaiy 
according to the nature of the work performed. 

An improvement on this scheme provides a 
stipend for each dependent member of a family, 
and tries to equalise sacrifices by so reducing 
the number of hours of labour per day in occu¬ 
pations that are disagreeable or hurtful, as to 
bring all employments to a certain uniformity 
of burdensomeness. In the case of very dis¬ 
agreeable work the hours -would be reduced to a 
minimum, while in occupations that are less 
and less repellent they would be shortened 
proportionately less. Production would of 
course suffer by this arrangement, and the ideal 
that the plan of division presents is that of 
small but equal pay, with easy work, for all. 

Another scheme does not content itself with 
equalising what we have termed the personal 
resultants of industry, but aims to level in¬ 
equalities of condition that lie at the back of 
industry itself. Society should do more for the 
lame and the blind than for those who have all 
faculties in possession, in order that the ulti¬ 
mate condition of all may be made as nearly 
equal as is possible. Here is the levelling policy 
in perhaps its most ambitious mood. It is not 
the treatment of men by society that is to be 
equalised, but the treatment of them both by 
nature and society. The industrial organism 
is to deal with its members unequally in order 
that it may somewhat neutralise the partiality 
of nature. 

A rule of division that is often regarded as 
ethically lower than cither of those above 
specified is that of compensation according to 
actual production. Give to a man the wealth 
that he creates, neither more nor less. Every 
one owns what he brings into existence; let not 
society wrest or filch from him any part of it. 
Let it keep itself clear from robbery and fraud. 

If workers lived side by side in peaceful 
anarchy, with no division of labour and no ex¬ 
changes, each man would get what he created. 
He would get little, but he would get all that 
would be his own. Introduce now' a social 
union that multiplies products ten-fold but in¬ 
creases some men’s returns only five-fold, and you 
seem to benefit these men and to rob them at 
the same time. If in organised industry some 
of the product that is distinctly attributable 
to labour itself finds its way into the hands of 
men who do not create it, the labourer suffers a 
wrong, even though the share that he still keeps 
may be larger by reason of the fact of his con¬ 
nection with the men who rob him. Such is 
the conception of industrial society that exists 
in many minds. The socialistic indictment 
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eiety is that it filches from workers a 
their share of the extra product of 
ilustry duo to organisation. Does society, 
under natural law, take from labour a product 
that is distinctly attributable to it? This is one 
of the most important questions in economics. 
A successful analysis of social production 
answers it. What needs to be known is what 
part of the composite result of industry is dis¬ 
tinctly due to labour itself. In a land peopled 
by isolated producers and managing to live iu 
peace, each man would get his own ; does ex¬ 
change vitiate this result? If so, organisation 
proceeds here on an unusual principle ; since 
the complications of society as a rule disguise 
essential facts of primitive industry, but do not 
annul them. The presumption is that the man 
who got his own when he worked alone gets it 
when he trades with his neighbour on terms of 
genuine freedom, and that a true analysis of 
social relations will show the fact. If so, 
society tends actually to conform to the rule 
“to every man the product that is distinctly 
attributable to the sacrifices that he or others 
in his interest have made. There is common 
honesty in the distribution that takes place 
under natural law. 

[The literature of the subject of economic ethics 
is not as scanty as it is one-sided. The basis of 
the socialistic movement is ethical, and much of 
its literature is designed to prove that society is 
organised on a plan that systematically wrongs 
workers in the apportionment of the social income. 
A defence would naturally aim to show that the 
law of distribution is not itself iniquitous, however 
many particular cases of injustice might arise 
under it. A weak point in the defence is the lack 
of a clear demonstration of the complete nature of 
the actual law of distribution, a lack that, as is 
hoped, may soou be supplied. In the meanwhile 
statistics are appealed to on both sides to prove, 
on the one hand, that the actual apportionment of 
wealth is departing more and more from the ideal 
standard, and, on the other, that it is tending 
owards it. For important socialistic arguments 
see Koubertus’s Zur Erlcenntniss unscrer Staats- 
wirthschaftlichen Zustdnde ; Marx’s Kapilal ; and 
Louis Blanc's Organisation du Travail. For an 
argument aiming to prove that the private owner- 
s ip of land involves progressive injustice in dis- 
tributiQu S ee Henry George’s Progress and Poverty. 

. the numerous replies to this work, that contained 
m F. A. Walker’s Land and its Rent may be 
specially mentioned. An historical treatment of 
this subject is found in Thorold Rogers’s Six 
Centuries of Work and Wages. A theory of a 
law of utilitarian morality in economic evolution 
is presented in G. de Molinari’s La Moinle ficono- 
niiquc. See also M. Minghctti, Des Rapports de 
l Economie Publique avee la Afoi'ale et le Droit 
(Guillaumin et Cie). Many of the best studies of 
the favourable features of the existing mode of 
apportioning the social income are to be sought 
in the standard treatises on political economy men¬ 
tioned in connection with article Distribution, 
La w of ( q. v. )] j. B. c. 
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DISTRIBUTION, Law of. The mo^ 
portant share of the income of society is the 
one falling to labour. The so-called “wage 
fund ” theory accounted for the rate at which 
labourers are paid on the ground that wages 
come from a fund of capital devoted to 
this purpose, and that the rate per man de¬ 
pends on the size of the fund and the number 
of the claimants. The discovery of the fact 
that wages come from the product of industry, 
and not from capital, has made a new theory 
necessary, and has opened the way to the 
discovery of a general law of distribution. 

The parties in the division of the general 
product of industry are—(1) those who con¬ 
tribute to production the element labour ; (2) 
those who contribute instruments, or wealth 
in productive forms; and (3) those who bring 
labour and productive wealth into co-ordination 
by hiring both of these agents, and receiving 
and selling their products. The labour furnished 
includes the "work of management, as well as 
other kinds of industrial effort; and the pro¬ 
ductive wealth, as the term is here used, 
includes land as well as other instruments. 
The co-ordinating function is, in this enumera¬ 
tion, kept distinct from the other two ; the 
man who performs it is not to be treated in 
this connection as a labourer or as a capitalist, 
but as the employer of both labour and capital. 

The shares to be accounted for are thus 
wages, interest, and pure profit, and these shares 
will include the rent of land and the wages of 
superintendence. The generic varieties of gain 
come from putting forth productive effort of 
some kind, from furnishing productive wealth 
in some form, and from bringing the effort and 
the wealth into co-ordination. 

The scientific law of distribution determines 
what reward shall attach to the performing of 
one of these functions. It does not gauge the 
income of a particular man, since a man nearly 
always performs more than one function. A 
capitalist usually works, a labourer usually 
has capital, and an entrepreneur , or co-ordinator 
of labour and capital, almost invariably owns 
some productive wealth, and does some directive 
work. A scientific study aims to discover 
what determines the gain that attaches to the 
working, to the saving, and to the co-ordinat¬ 
ing. As a man is a composite functionary, it 
tells us how much ho naturally gets in each 
of his various capacities. 

The Nature of the Distributive Process .—Social 
production is a synthesis of distinguishable 
elements. Distribution is an analysis ; and it 
reverses the synthetic operation step by step. 
In organised production one worker does not 
complete a product from the beginning ; if he 
applies his energy to crude nature and begins 
the making of something that the wants of 
society require, he passes the product ill an 
incomplete state to a successor. This man 
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vances the article nearer to completion 
3 it over to a third man. The product, 
ready for final use, has passed through 
the hands of a series of workers each of whom 
has put his touch on it and passed it to his 
successor. 

The process may be represented by the 
following diagram:— 

Synthesis resulting in the completed product , 
clothing. 


1st Sub-Product. 
Elementary Utility. 
Wool. 

2nd Sub-P. 
Place U. 
Transport¬ 
ing. 

3rd Sub-P. 
Form U. 
Manufac¬ 
turing. 

4th Sub-P. 
Form U. 
Tailoring. 

Resulting from the 
joint action of Ca¬ 
pital and Labour. 

Joint re¬ 
sult of cr. 
and L'. 

Joint re¬ 
sult of C". 
and L". 

Joint re- 
sultofC"'. 
and IV". 


The garment, when completed, is an aggre¬ 
gate of distinct utilities, and we use the term 
sub-product to denote the quality imparted to 
it by each specific group of producers. The 
sharing of the value that a coat represents 
among the groups that have performed the 
specific operations of production is an analytical 
operation, that follows, in a reverse direction, 
the steps of the productive synthesis. 

The first sub-product in the series is wool. 
It embodies an “ elementary utility,” or one 
that results from calling a raw material into 
existence. The merchant’s sub-product is only 
the special utility imparted to the wool by 
conveying it to his warehouse, assorting it, 
and dividing it into quantities convenient for 
purchasers. It is mainly a “ place utility,” 
which is the service-rendering quality that a 
thing acquires by being taken to the place 
where it can be used ; though in a complete 
statement it would be necessary to recognise 
a “form-utility” due to assorting and dividing. 
The manufacturer’s sub - product is not the 
cloth, but the “form-utility” imparted to the 
wool by transmuting it into cloth. The tailor’s 
sub-product is the further “ form-utility ” im¬ 
parted to the cloth by making a coat of it. Each 
specific utility is created by the joint action 
of labour and capital; and each of these agents 
must have its share of the value embodied in 
its sub-product. 

In order that the action of labour and capital 
within the sub-groups may be a joint-action 
at all, it is necessary that a certain co-ordinat¬ 
ing act be done. Some one must hire labour 
of the right kind, borrow capital and invest 
it in the proper forms, and cause the two to 
co-operate. This is the work of the entre¬ 
preneur, in an unusually limited sense of the 
term. This functionary, in his capacity as 
entrepreneur, is not a capitalist and not a 
labourer, however frequently it may happen 
that the man who performs the co-ordinating 
function may perform others as well. The 
eo-ordiuator, as such, is not a business manager 



or superintendent. The performing fefj 
function does not require salaried labour; 
indeed, after the process is begun, it scarcely 
requires effort at all. 

Bargaining operations first divide the total 
product of industry among the general groups 
of which society as a whole is composed. How 
much wealth shall como to the entire group 
of workers, capitalists, and entrepreneurs who 
are engaged in the creating of the finished 
products, woollen garments ? That depends on 
the price for which the garments sell. A 
myriad of finished products from other groups 
in the world at large must come, by way of 
exchange, to minister to the wants of the men in 
this one group ; and the quantity and quality 
of those products is fixed by the sale of the 
clothing. This sale, and others like it, perform 
the first and most generic dividing act that 
takes place in the process of distribution. It 
determines the total income of those who con¬ 
tribute to the production of clothing. 

What fixes the part of the income of this 
general group that goes to each of the sub-groups 
that compose it ? Bargains again. Each group 
must buy the utilities made by those that come 
earlier in the series, and sell them, with the 
addition of its own utility, to the group that 
succeeds it. The manufacturing group buys 
wool and sells cloth ; and what it receives, less 
what it pays, constitutes the reward of the 
manufacturing operation. As the first division 
of the income of society resolves it into rewards 
of general producing groups, the first sub¬ 
division resolves the portion falling to one 
general group into shares for the sub-groups 
that constitute it. 

A further division is to be effected : it is 
that of the shares falliug to labourers, to 
capitalists, and to entrepreneurs in each sub¬ 
group. Here is the test operation of dis¬ 
tribution ; in this smallest of fields is created 
and divided the wealth that rewards each class 
in industrial society. 

The productive operation from the fruit of 
which labour and capital get their pay is 
intra-groupal; it goes on within the specific 
industry in which a particular force of men and 
their quota of capital are engaged. The valuo 
that rewards woollen weavers and spinners and 
the men who furnish them capital is created 
wholly within the mill, and the sum that is 
divided between these classes is a sum on which 
no others have any claim. Yet the fact that 
labour and capital both migrate freely from 
group to group, so that workers from any 
group are able to share in the special gains 
that may come to the earners in any other, 
creates a certain solidarity of labour on the one 
hand, and capital on the other. Give to the 
wool spinners an advance of wages, and move¬ 
ments of labour will in the end distribute the 
gain among the whole working class. On the 
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d, change the cardinal relations of 
\|t^qtt£^d capital as a whole, and you change 
them in the end within every sub-group. 
Labour is in reality trcms-groapal, and capital 
is the same. Each is a productive agent, the 
field of which extends directly across the sub¬ 
groups of the diagram. It is the relation of 
all capital to all labour that determines wages 
and interest. The law of wages is nothing if 
not general, and the same is true of the cor¬ 
relative law of interest. 

It is a familiar fact that interest and wages 
tend toward uniformity in different occupations. 
Men of different productive powers may earn 
different rewards, even within a single trade ; 
and the labour of management regularly 
receives more than work of the ordinary kinds. 
Men differ in the amount of working force 
that they possess, but men of like power tend 
to receive uniform wages throughout the series 
of industrial groups. If wages are high in the 
woollen mill the young men and women who 
are about entering the field seek out this part 
of it, and by their competition reduce the 
wages there prevalent to the rate that prevails 
elsewhere. Interest tends to a similar uni¬ 
formity ; under free competition it tends to 
keep the same rate in all industries. 

With interest has often been vaguely grouped 
what we have termed pure profit itself; the 
gross gains loosely attributed to capital tend 
toward equality. It is, however, in a special 
way that the element that we have distinguished 
as pure profit tends toward equality in different 
industries. Wherever it comes into existence 
it sets at work forces that tend to sweep it 
again out of existence. In a way this gain is 
self-annihilating. The uniform rate toward 
which pure profit tends,—though it never 
reaches it in all groups at once,—is a zero rate. 
Here, indeed, we reach controverted ground, 
and can claim only to present one theory, not 
a view that has universal support; but the 
evidence in favour of the correctness of the 
view is simple and conclusive. Competition 
tends to annihilate pure profit. The existence 
in one sub-group of a gain that is in excess 
both of interest on all the productive wealth 
that is there used, and of pay for all labour, is 
an inducement to the entrepreneurs of the 
group to hire in the market both capital and 
labour, and secure the pure profit that their 
joint industry creates. Let woollen mills pay 
wages, including salaries, and a double interest 
on the capital that they use, and the mills will 
speedily enlarge their capacity. The increase 
in the product will then reduce the price of it, 
and ultimately bring the enlargement to an 
end. Under natural law the sub-groups are in 
stable equilibrium when, aside from insurance 
and taxes, each earns wages on all labour, 
including the labour of management, interest 
on all capital employed, and nothing more. 


On this point the testimony of expel 
confirms the conclusions of theory. 

The equilibrium is never in practice perfect. 
Causes that cannot here be analysed in any 
fulness cause the element pure profit to con¬ 
tinually reappear. Inventions, as applied in 
particular industries, give to one and another 
of the sub-groups a gain that is in excess of 
that which perfectly stable conditions would 
afford. The occupation of new land creates, 
in a local way, a pure profit for the earlier 
comers. Continually appearing in particular 
parts of the field, and slowly disappearing by 
reason of competition,—such is this element of 
the social income. If we watch a single sub¬ 
group we find the profit at intervals appearing 
and disappearing; if we watch the industrial 
field as a whole we find it everywhere present, 
though not long at the same points. 

Pure profit depends on a relation between 
industrial groups. What the manufacturer 
pays to the earlier groups in the series above 
represented, and what he receives from the 
tailoring group, determine this part of his gain. 
The actual position of the entrepreneur himself, 
in the diagram that describes the sub-groups, 
is on the line that separates his own industry 
from the following one. He is a purchaser of 
everything that is produced on the left of that 
line. In the buying of materials he purchases 
the products of the earlier sub-groups, and in 
the paying of wages and interest he virtually 
buys the sub-product created in the group to 
which he himself belongs. The entrepreneur 
of the woollen mill buys wool, and so pays for 
the sub-products created by wool growers and 
merchants ; and he buys the form-utility created 
in the woollen mill itself by making bargains 
with workmen and capitalists, giving them 
fixed sums, and inducing them to relinquish 
their claims on the cloth. As the place of a 
particular workman and of a particular amount 
of capital is, in the diagram, intra-groupal , so 
that of a particular entrepreneur is inter-groupal. 
Workers and capitalists get their pay from 
results secured wholly within their own in¬ 
dustries, whilo entrepreneurs get theirs from 
the fruits of mercantile transactions between 
earlier groups and later ones. Pure profit does 
not depend on the relation between capital and 
labour. Moreover, where this profit exists it 
is local, it depends on the relations between 
adjacent groups. 

We have shown that there is no law of wages 
that is merely local. There is no force that 
gauges the pay of wool-spinning independently 
of the wages paid in other employments. 
There is a level toward which all wages tend. 
There is likewise a level toward which in' crest 
in every group tends. What is the law that 
fixes these levels ? What is the general law of 
wages and interest ? Here again wo are on 
ground that i3 actively contested, and we 
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nly indicate the nature of a certain 
^fthout claiming for it a position of 
acceptance, and without arguing any 
points in controversy. 

In presenting it we may utilise a Ricardian 
formula for determining the rent of land. If 
wo apply to a fixed area of land an increasing 
amount of labour, we get returns that diminish 
per capita. The first man set working on 
100 acres creates a certain amount of wealth 
as the result of the tillage. Adding a second 
man does not double the crop. Adding a 
third does not increase by a half the product 
due to the former two. Each man, as he 
comes into the field, adds less to the total 
output of the industry than did any of his 
predecessors. 

This hypothesis makes the men enter the 
field in a certain order of time, and the one 
who is the final man is so in a literal sense—he 
is the last to arrive. Actually putting the 
men into the field one at a time is not necessary 
in order to reveal the principle that governs the 
final productivity of labour. Let the full 
complement of men occupy the field at once, 
and there will still be what may be treated as 
the final increment of labour. Take any man 
away from tlio force that tills the field, and the 
remaining men will gain in per capita pro¬ 
ductivity by reason of his absence. The 
departure of one man out of a force numbering 
twenty does not reduce the crop by a twentieth, 
since the rineteen men remaining work at 
better advantage by reason of the withdrawal 
of one. The final productivity of labour is 
gauged by what would be lost if one man out 
of the force were to stop working. AVe may, 
by way of illustration, actually set the men 
working one at a time, and find what the last 
comer creates ; or we may set them all working 
at once and see what would be lost by the 
departure of one. The conclusion is the same 
in either case: the final unit of labour is the 
least productive. 

If, now, land were the only form of pro¬ 
ductive wealth that figured in the case, wages 
would equal the amount created by this final or 
twentieth man. That would gauge the amount 
that the employer would lose through the 
departure of any one man in the force. It 
would determine what he could afford to pay 
to any one. Each man tends to get what he is 
separately worth. 

What would be true in the case of labour 
applied to land, and using no other capital 
worth considering, is actually true of labour 
applied to a fixed amount of general capital, 
or to a fixed quantum of wealth in all pro¬ 
ductive forms, including both land and other 
instruments. For the field of limited extent 
in the Ricardian illustration substitute a fixed 
value, expressible in pounds or dollars, and 
invested in such appliances of every kind as 



the needs of the working community ^ 

If there are a hundred men in the force, 
departure of one of them will not reduce the 
product by 1 per cent. His departure will add 
somewhat to the productivity of the remaining 
workers. After he is gone the capital will 
adapt itself in form to the needs of the ninety- 
nine, and it will be in a slight degree more 
ample in quantity per man. Wages are gauged, 
as*in the former case, by the final productivity 
of labour. What on the whole is lost by the 
departure of one man fixes the importance to 
employers of every man. If each man gets 
what employers would lose by his absence, he 
gets what he is effectively worth. 

This principle in a reversed application fixes 
the rate of interest. It is the productivity of 
the final increment of capital, as employed by 
a fixed labour force, that gauges the pay of 
each increment. Let there be 100 men using 
100 units of capital. Take, now, one unit of 
capital away, and you will not reduce the 
product by 1 per cent. The 99 units of 
capital will have gained in productivity per 
unit in consequence of the departure of the 
hundredth. The loss inflicted on the entre¬ 
preneur by the withdrawal of the one unit of 
capital gauges the importance of any single 
unit. Each unit of capital gets as its com¬ 
pensation what would be lost if one unit of 
capital were withdrawn. This diminution of 
the total product due to the departure of the 
final unit of capital gauges the importance tc 
the entrepreneur of each separate unit. It 
determines what lie will pay for the use of each 
one. Interest is therefore gauged by the final 
productivity of capital. Each pound or dollar 
tends, under natural law, to secure for its 
owner what, in production, it is separately 
worth. 

[For statements in harmony with this theory see 
J. B. Clark’s Philosophy of Wealth and Capitol 
and its Earnings, and Clark and Gidding’s Modern 
Distributive Process. See also Quarterly Journal 
of Economics for April 1891. 

For other views on the subject see F. A. 
Walker’s Political Economy , and E. v. Bohm- 
Bav/erk’s Capital and Interest. —J. E. Cairnes s 
Leading Principles of Political Economy. —F. D. 
Longe, Refutation of the Wage Fund Theory oj 
Modern Political Economy. —W. T. Thorntons 
treatise on Labour.— F. A. Walker’s treatise on 
Wages .—Henry George’s Progress and Poverty .— 
F. v. Wieser’s iVatilrlicke Werth . and the treatises 
of Adam Smith, Ricardo, J. S. Mill, Jevons, 
Carey, Sidgwick, Marshall, A. C. Pigou, Roscher, 
Wagner, Knies. Cohn, Schonberg, J. B. Say, 
Garni kb, Gide, and others.] J. n. c. 

DISTRIBUTION, Uses of the Term. In 
the early half of the 19th century English econo- 
mists fell into the habit of grouping their 
subjects muler three heads, of which Distribu¬ 
tion and Production wore almost always two, 
while the third varied (Consumption, Jamet 
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Wie’/Nature of Wealth, Senior and John 
idam Smith had not followed the 
tfcrats and Turgot (“Formation et Dis¬ 
tribution de la Richesso ”) in giving prominence 
to the term, and he has often been accused of 
neglecting distribution in favour of production 
(see Sidgwick, Pol. Peon., pp. 24-25). Ricardo, 
on the contrary, wrote to Malthus in 1820 : 
“Political Economy you think is an inquiry 
into the nature and causes of wealth ; I think 
it should rather be called an inquiry into 
the laws which determine the division of the 
produce of industry amongst the classes who 
concur in its formation. Every day I am more 
satisfied that the former inquiry is vain and 
delusive, and the latter only the true object of the 
science ” (Letters , p. 175). John Mill {Pol. Econ., 
1848) lays stress on the difference which, ho 
says, exists between the laws of production and 
the laws of distribution. The former are 
physical facts ; the latter are of human institu¬ 
tion solely. It has seemed to later economists 
hardly possible to assert the purely physical 
character of the first (see Mill himself. Unsettled 
Questions, p. 133) or the purely arbitrary char¬ 
acter of the second, or generally speaking to con¬ 
sider distribution quite apart from production, 
consumption, and the nature of wealth. But 
it has seemed desirable to defino the several dis¬ 
tinct notions clearly, for the purpose of methodio 
investigation, and the question arises whether 
(a) distribution is to be detached from exchange 
and transportation, etc., or (5) is to be 
the genus of which they are species. The 
latter is the view implied in the common 
language of men. The dividend is sometimes 
conceived as the total wealth, sometimes as the 
total income of the country, the participants 
being the inhabitants. Distribution of wealth 
is perhaps less strictly a question for the mere 
economist than distribution of income. Ihe 
narrower view (advocated amongst others by 
Prof. Walker, Pol. Econ. (London, 1888), pp. 31, 
187-193, and by Ricardo in the words above 
quoted) is that distribution must be confined 
to the sharing of the product among the 
producers. It is urged again that it must not 
include mere transportation of goods, e.g. from 
the place where they are not wanted and not 
saleable to the place where they are both,—this 
being not a distribution but a completing act of 
production (Sidgwick, Pol. Econ., P- 17!, etc.) 
According to this view it would exclude many 
cases of exchange, for exchange nng mean a 
transfer from producers to non-pro u< ers. n 
the other hand, John Mill expressly regards 
distribution as including exchange (w ic is 
simply distribution under competition, see TV. 
Econ m i SI) and certainly to Ricardo ex- 
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comb {Pol. Econ., ii. ii. 61) avoids the tefcnj|alsL 
describes the three operations needed to present 
the consumer with the finished article as 
production, transportation, and exchange. If 
we confine distribution to a sharing among 
producers, we find that we must (1) include 
those who are not producers in the ordinary 
sense of the word, e.g. landlords, and (2) we 
must exclude middlemen and retailers into 
whose hands the goods pass by exchange on 
their way to the consumer, and (3) we must 
nevertheless include labourers and capitalists 
who have bargained for parts of the product, 
as wages and interest. Exchange would thus 
be partly excluded, partly included ; and we are 
made to realise the difficulty of separating in 
theory what is conjoined in practice. j. b. 

DISTRIBUTION, COST OF. See Produc¬ 
tion and Distribution. 

DISTRIBUTION, STATUTES OF. These 
Statutes (22 & 23 Car. II. c. 10 and 1 Jas. 
II. c. 17) regulate the distribution of the 
residuary personal estate of a person dying 
intestate—not being, a married woman. In 
case of the intestacy of a married woman the 
husband takes the whole residuary personalty 
for his own benefit. In all other cases it is 
divided as follows :— 

1. The widow takes one-third if any de¬ 
scendants survived the intestate, and one-half 
if none survived. 

2. The children and descendants of deceased 
children take two-thirds if a widow survived 
the intestate, and the whole if the intestate 
left no 'widow; the descendants of deceased 
children in each generation together take the 
share which their deceased parent would have 
had if he or she had survived the intestate. 

3. The half remaining in the case of a widow 

but no descendants surviving the intestate, or 
the whole in the case of neither widow nor de¬ 
scendants surviving him, goes to his father, 
and if the latter does not survive him, to his 
mother, his brothers and sisters, and the children 
(but not the remoter descendants) of brothers 
and sisters, the mother and each brother or 
sister taking equal shares, and the children of a 
deceased brother or sister together taking the 
share which their deceased parent would have 
had, had he survived the intestate. If none of 
the relatives named survive the intestate the * 
next of kin nearest in degree are entitled in 
equal shares. (See Bequest, Power of ; 
Descent of Property.) e <5 

m?t!^To IB ^ TI0N of the precious 

METALS. On this branch of the theory of 
international trade the conclusions of the 
“older school” of economists are still, in the 
main, unshaken. Adam Smiths contribution 
to the general theory, although invaluable (see 
Mercantile System), was largely negativo, 
it is to his successor Ricardo that we owe the 
list c ear statement of the principles w r hich 
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gSMpythe territorial distribution of the 
;eefbus metals ( Principles , ch. vii. 


Sl 


p. 77). 

“Gold and silver, having been chosen for the 
general medium of circulation, are, by the 
competition of commerce, distributed in such 
proportions amongst the different countries of 
the world as to accommodate themselves to 
the natural traffic which would take place if 
no such metals existed, and the trade between 
countries was .purely a trade of barter.” Not¬ 
withstanding modern developments of trade 
and credit, this dictum, slightly supplemented, 
still holds good. To realise its full meaning 
it is necessary to go back a stage, and to recall 
the principle which regulates international 
trade when earned on by barter (see Barter). 
This has been stated by Mill ( Principles , bk. 
iii. ch. xviii.) “The produce of a country ex¬ 
changes for the produce of other countries at 
such values as are required in order that the 
whole of her exports may exactly pay for the 
whole of her imports.” This law of interna¬ 
tional values applies also, without essential 
alteration, after the introduction of the precious 
metals, and one of the leading functions of 
money in international trade consists in adjust¬ 
ing temporary disturbances of the equation, 
since (Tooke, State of the Currency) “an in¬ 
creased export of ordinary commodities cannot 
always be made with the promptness which 
a sudden exigency may demand.” There is 
general agreement among economists in regard¬ 
ing prices as being now the chief agent in 
effecting the movements of gold and silver, 
both between mining and non-mining countries, 
and between non-mining countries themselves. 
It is by successive waves of price that the gold 
of Australia and California is exchanged for 
the products of commercially related countries, 
and, through those countries, is further divided 
among the nations of the world ; so that any 
alteration in the stock of one is ultimately 
felt by all (for the differences in the case of 
India in relation to this process, see Bastable s 
Theory of International Trade , p. 67). In 
view of the number and variety of influences 
affecting prices, the frequency of the transmis¬ 
sion of gold and silver is thus largely accounted 
for. One of these influences—improvement in 
production—may be selected for reference, both 
on account of its increasing importance, and 
because it is a favourite illustration with 
writers on the subject. Thus Ricardo {Prin¬ 
ciples, p. 80, and frequently elsewhere)—“The 
improvement of a manufacture in any country 
tends to alter the distribution of the precious 
metals amongst the nations of the world.” 
Tliat this is so may be easily seen. Leaving 
out of consideration, as being sufficiently 
obvious, the effect, in attracting a flow of 
money, of the cheapening of commodities not 
previously exported (see Mill, Principles, bk. 
iii. ch. xxi.), we find that an improvement in 


a country’s methods of production may 
different results, according to the effect of the 
consequent cheapness upon the foreign demand. 
Unless that demand happen to bo increased 
in proportion to the cheapness, there will be 
a movement of the precious metals in one 
direction or the other pending the re-adjust¬ 
ment of the disturbed international equation, 
and experience shows that, coeteris paribus, the 
influx is generally in the direction of the 
country which excels in manufactures. A 
national advantage in the production of com¬ 
modities valued for export may have the same 
effect. 

For the effect of improved banking facilities 
on distribution, see Lord Overstone, Tracts, etc., 
on Metallic and Paper Currency , p. 473 ff. 

Recent improvements in foreign methods of 
production have been suggested as a possible 
partial explanation of the fact, of which there 
seems little room for doubt, that the quantity 
of gold in this country is now less than it 
was forty years ago (see Bibliography at end.) 
Far more powerful causes than this, however, 
may be found in the great developments which 
recent years have witnessed in our banking 
and credit system, and in other economising 
devices which have enabled a greater volume 
of transactions to bo carried on upon a compara¬ 
tively smaller metallic basis. The great dis¬ 
parity, for instance, between the amount of 
money per head of the population in the 
United Kingdom, in France, Germany, and 
the United States, is largely due to the differ¬ 
ence in the habits of these nations in regard to 
banking and credit. The amount in circula¬ 
tion in 1912 was estimated as follows :— 

Estimated stock of gold and silver, and actual 
amount of “uncovered” paper money on 
31st Dec. 1912 in the United Kingdom, 
France, Germany, and the United States. 

(The § converted as 5 = £1.) Annual Report of 
the Director of the Mint (U.S.A.), 1913, pp. 64, 65. 

In Millions of Pounds Sterling 


Country. 

Population. 

Gold. 

United Kingdom 

France .... 

Germany . 

United States . 

Millions. 

45 

39 

65 

96 

Millions. 

146-2 

240*0 

172-7 

375-9 


Country. 

Silver. 

Uncovered 

Notes. 

Total Metal¬ 
lic Stock and 
Uncovered 
Notes. 

.United Kingdom 
France 

Germany . 
United States . 

Millions 

23*3 

82‘2 

52-3 

108-4 

Millions. 

23-0 

65-2 

52-3 

152 3 

Millions. 

192-5 

8S7-4 

277-8 

686-6 
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ount per Capita in Sterling*. 


Country. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Total 

Coin. 

Paper. 

Total 

Coin 

and 

Paper. 


£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

United Kingdom 

3 6 2 

0 10 7 

3 16 9 

0 10 5 

4 7 2 

France 

0 4 6 

2 2 8 

S 7 2 

1 13 0 

10 0 11 

Germany . 

2 14 8 

0 10 7 

3 11 3 

0 16 7 

4 7 10 

United States . 

4 0 0 

1 3 0 

5 3 0 

1 12 5 

6 15 5 


The fact of the use of two metals, in different 
countries, as standards of value, though of the 
utmost importance in other connections, does 
not necessitate any rc-statement of the question, 
since it will be found that the movements of 


tics and estimates of production, distribu 
tutal stocjc, coinage, and use in the arts of the 
precious metals, see Jevons, Investigations , p. 
262, etc.; Palgrave, Appendix B, Third Report 
of Royal Commission on Trade Depression, 1886 ; 
Soetbeer, “Materials,” etc., transl. in Appendix 
to Final Report of the Gold and Silver Commis¬ 
sion, 1878 ; Reports of Deputy Master of the 
Mint, and Reports of Director of the United 
States Mint.] f. e. s. 

[N. W. Senior, Three Lectures on the Transmis¬ 
sion of the Precious Metals from Country to 
Country , 1827.—J. E. Cairnes, ‘‘The Australian 
Gold Episode” (in Essays in Pol. Econ ., Theor. 
and Applied , 1873).] 


both metals are regulated by the same general 
laws (see Del Mar’s History of the Precious 
Metals , p. 190). The influence of legislation 
upon the distribution of the precious metals is 
worthy of notice. The marked increase which 
recent years have witnessed in the proportion 
borne by silver to the total metallic stock of the 
United States is chiefly owing to this cause 
(see Bland Act), while the reform of the 
Austrian currency must alter, to some extent, 
the general proportions in which both gold and 
silver are at present distributed. 

Circulation of gold, silver, and uncovered notes 
per head of the population in the various 
countries of the world for 1912. The state¬ 
ment, with those above, must be understood 
only as estimates (from United States Mint 
Report). 


Dollars converted at $5=£l. 


Country. 

Gold. 

811 ver. 

Un- 

covered 

Notes. 

Total. 

United Kingdom . 

£ b. d. 

3 6 2 

£ a. d. 

0 10 7 

£ 8. d. 

0 10 5 

£ b. d. 

4 7 2 

Australia 

7 9 1 

0 8 11 

7 18 0 

Canada . 

4 4 4 

2 1*3 7 

G 17 11 

India 

0 G 3 

0 14 5 

0 0 8 

114 

Sbuth Africa . 

1 19 5 

0 13 8 


2 13 1 

Straits Settlements 

0 10 1 

0 14 2 

o io 3 

114 6 

Austria-Hungary . 

1 4 G 

0 12 7 

13 3 

3 0 4 

Belgium . 

1 13 8 

1 3 G 

0 7 10 

3 5 0 

Bulgaria . 

0 9 2 

0 4 G 

0 9 3 

1 2 11 

Cuba 

2 1G 0 

0 0 11 


2 16 11 

Denmark 

1 12 7 

0 12 0 

1 8 3 

3 12 10 

Lgypt . 

3 9 1 

0 5 9 

0 2 G 

3 17 4 

Franco . 

6 4 6 

2 2 8 

1 13 9 

10 0 11 

Germany 

2 14 8 

0 1« 7 

0 16 7 

4 7 10 

Greece 

0 7 11 

0 4 9 

1 12 10 

2 5 0 

Haiti 

0 6 11 

0 5 2 

0 16 10 

1 8 11 

Italy 

1 0 3 

0 2 10 

1 1 0 

2 13 7 

Japan 

0 11 0 

0 4 0 

0 7 10 

13 4 

Korea 

0 1 3 

0 1 1 

0 2 2 

0 4 6 

Mexico . 

0 8 G 

0 15 3 

0 13 11 

1 17 8 

Netherlands . 

2 10 0 

0 19 10 

2 0 G 

5 10 4 

Norway . 

1 8 1 

0 G 4 

0 1G 11 

2 11 4 

Portugal. 

2 10 G 

1 2 8 

2 7 10 

G10 

Rournania 

0 18 1 

0 7 1 

19 3 

2 14 5 

Russia and Finland 

1 18 7 

0 2 7 

0 19 9 

3 0 11 

Servia 

0 13 9 

0 1 10 

0 0 11 

12 6 

Slam 

0 0 Oj 

0 18 11 

0 1 6 

10 6 

Bouth America 

15 1G 1 

2 19 8 

11 0 10 

30 2 8 

Spain 

1 5 9 

1 16 6 

0 10 9 

4 2 0 

Sweden . 
Switzerland . 

1 2 7 

0 G 4 

0 18 8 

2 7 7 

2 9 11 

0 17 2 

1 12 10 

4 19 11 

Turkey . 

1 4 G 

0 4 7 


1 9 1 

Cential America . 

0 1 8 

0 10 2 

5 'i 4 

5 13 2 

United States 

4 0 0 

1 3 0 

1 12 0 

G 15 5 


[See Ricardo, The High Price of Bullion .— 
F. A. Walker, Money , ch. iii.—“Movements of 
the Precious Metals,” by J. Shillcock, Journal 
Institute of Banters, vol. ii. p. 497. Forstatis- 


The course of the distribution of the precious 
metals depends largely on the position of the 
producing countries. Thus in classical antiquity 
they moved from Asia Minor and Spain to 
Greece and Italy. The opening of the American 
mines in the 16th century gave a new direction 
to the monetary current which passed first to 
Spain and Portugal, to be thence distributed to 
the principal centres of European trade, outlying 
countries remaining long unaffected (Cliffe Leslie, 

. Essays , 2nd ed., pp. 269-300). At present 
Australia, Canada, South Africa, the United 
States, Mexico, and South America are the 
sources of monetary currents that flow to the 
countries most closely connected by trade (see 
Gold ; Silver). Of equal importance is the 
tendency—noticed by Pliny (70 a.d.), and still 
in action—of the precious metals to move east¬ 
wards, in consequence of the habits of hoarding 
produced by industrial insecuiity. India has 
always been the chief recipient, her imports for 
1853-1912 being:—silver,£519,846,000; gold, 
£305,858,000. She is believed to have taken 
about 28 per cent of the world’s production of 
gold during 1912 and 1913 ; but the people are 
beginning now to use banks and investments, 
and the old hoarding habit shows signs of de¬ 
clining. China and the Dutch East Indies also 
absorb silver. 

Besides these permanent movements, various 
agencies lead to temporary changes in distribu¬ 
tion. Thus the Autumnal Drain ( q.v .) on the 
Bank of England is now well known, and the 
same phenomenon is noticeable in the United 
States, where “moving the crops” leads to a 
demand for increased currency in the West, and 
a corresponding drain on New York. Such 
internal fluctuations are paralleled by inter¬ 
national movements. A bad harvest in England 
is one of the causes of a foreign drain, sometimes 
ending— as in 1847—in a crisis. More gener¬ 
ally, any trade disturbance will show its effect 
in redistribution of the stock of bullion, an ad¬ 
justment facilitated and carried out through the 
mechanism of the Foreign Exchanges (q.v.) 
Travellers may directly transport some portion 
of the money of the world, and governmental 
requirements may, apart from the exchanges, 
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DISTRIBUTIVE JUSTICE—DIVIDEND 


^ Tansfers of bullion as of other com- 
i (Clare, Money Marled Primer , p. 109). 
State administrations often accumulate money 
in the process of collecting revenue, and further 
create hoards for military or other purposes, e.g. 
the German Treasure of £6,000,000 at Span- 
dau. In some countries coin is locked up 
by the Treasury at times to a very large 
amount. The creation of central banks, on 
the other hand, has drawn a large propor¬ 
tion of the metallic circulation to a few 
points, and thereby — artificial restrictions 
apart—has made redistribution easier. The 
telegraph is an additional aid in securing speedy 
readjustment of the existing stock when re¬ 
quired, and in connection with the refined 
system of the exchanges, and modern credit 
arrangements, reduces the need for money 
bullion to the minimum. 

[G. Clare, Money Market Primer , London, 
1891.—W. Jacob, Produdion and Consumption 
of the Precious Metals , 2 vols., London, 1831 
(chs. iii. viii. and xiii. deal with movements of the 
metals). —A. Sofbeer, Materials , etc., trans. F. 
W. Taussig, in U.S. Consul’s Reports, No. 87, 
Dec. 1887, pp. 615-528]. c. f. b. 

DISTRIBUTIVE JUSTICE in political 
economy means justice in the distribution of 
wealth (see Distribution, Ethics of). As to 
what constitutes a just distribution, opinions 
agree only in being chiefly of a negative rather 
than a positive character. The communist 
does not contend that perfect justice would be 
attained by his system of equality modified 
by differences of need, so much as that the in¬ 
justice of the present great inequalities of 
wealth is obvious. The socialist says little 
about the distribution of wealth which would 
prevail if his arrangements for making the 
state the only proprietor of land and capital 
were carried out, but insists at length on the 
injustice of allowing private owners of property 
to enjoy a part of the produce of labour without 
having worked for it. The defender of private 
property seldom follows Bastiat (< q.v .) in main¬ 
taining that the present system is just, but 
contents himself with urging that the schemes 
of social reformers would be even less just. The 
ordinary person who has not thought much 
about the subject does not question the justice 
of the distribution which is the result of private 
property and exchange as a whole, but he is 
constantly denying the justice of essential parts 
of it Compassion for poverty and sympathy 
with the, worker as against the idler frequently 
lead him to deny the justice or fairness of per- 
fcetly honest and open bargains. Still more often 
it happens that self interest leads him to deny 
the justice of the existing distribution so far as 
ho himself is concerned ; the widely-accepted 
maxim of distributive justice, “a fair day’s wages 
lor a fair day’s work,” is often understood by 
the employed as meaning a little more wages or 



a little less work, and by the employer a.$ 
ing a little more work or a little less wages, 
than the amount fixed by free competition. 

Economists have usually declined to discuss 
distributive justice at any length, holding that 
it is a question of ethics rather than of econo¬ 
mics (see Communism ; Individualism ; Pro¬ 
perty ; Socialism). 

[Cairnes, Leading Principles , pt. ii., ch. v.— 
Sidgwick, Pol. Econ., bk. iv. ch. vi.—H. Rash- 
dall, “ Wliat is Justice ? ” in the Economic Review , 
October 1891 and April 1892.] E. C. 

DISTRINGAS. A writ of distringas was 
formerly used for the purpose of protecting 
persons beneficially interested in stock standing 
in another person’s name. This procedure does 
not exist any more, but a notice may now be 
sent to the bank or company in the books of 
which the stock in question is registered, accom¬ 
panied by an affidavit stating that the person 
issuing the notice is beneficially interested in 
the stock. The bank or company to whom the 
notice is given, must, as soon as the person in 
whose name the stock is standing attempts to 
transfer the same, inform the person who issued 
the notice, who may thus take immediate pro¬ 
ceedings to obtain an order of the. court restrain¬ 
ing the transfer. If no such restraining order 
be obtained within a week the transfer of the 
stock must take place. E. s. 

DISUTILITY. See Discommodity. 

D’lVERNOIS, Sir F. See Ivernois, Sir 
F. D\ 

DIVIDEND on Stock and Shares. —The 
amount of interest or profit divisible among 
holders of stock or shares ; also the amount 
payable to each stockholder or shareholder. 

Questions as to payment of dividends to 
shareholders in incorporated companies are 
frequently before the courts ; it is now a well- 
established principle that such dividends must 
bo paid out of profits and not out of capital, 
and that any clause in articles of association 
authorising payment of dividends from capital 
or guaranteeing a certain rate of interest to the 
shareholders in all events is invalid and cannot 
be acted upon ( Trevor v. Whitworth , Law 
Reports 12 Appeal Cases 409 ; Guinness v. 
Land Corporation of Ireland , Law Reports 22 
Chancery Division 349. As regards railway 
companies and similar companies, see the Com¬ 
panies Clauses Act, 1845, § 121, and as regards 
companies governed by Table A to the Com¬ 
panies Act 1862, see Table A, Art. 73). 

The rule that dividends must not be paid out 
of capital would, among prudent business men, 
be thought to involve the further rule that 
ODly so much of the profits is available for 
dividend as remains after making provision foi 
depreciation in any of the assets in which a 
company’s funds are invested. A rule of this 
nature is frequently contained in articles of 
association, or acted on by directors whep the 
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DIVIDEND—DIVIDEND WARRANT 


^re silent on the subject. In the 
jf such a rule, the directors cannot, 
, be compelled by dissentient share¬ 
holders to make such provision. * The excess of 
money obtained by working the property of a 
company over the cost of working it may, in 
such a case, be divided among the shareholders, 
though the property itself is of a wasting 
nature—like a mine, a quarry, or a patent. It 
is also left to the discretion of the directors to 
decide what expenses are properly chargeable to 
revenue and what to capital {Lee v. Neuchcitel 
Asphalte Company , Law Reports 41 Chancery 
Division 1; as to the desirability of legislation 
making it incumbent on directors to provide for 
depreciation of capital before paying dividends, 
see Capital, supra , p. 221). In well-managed 
companies the directors provide that the valua¬ 
tion of the assets in the balance sheet is correct; 
which is not possible unless sufficient is taken 
from profits to provide for any depreciation. 

Dividends in companies are not always paid 
yari passu to all shareholders. Companies 
frequently issue preference shares which receive 
a fixed percentage on their nominal amount, 
whilst the other shares, called ordinary shares, 
are entitled to whatever remains after payment 
of the preferential dividend. Dividends pay¬ 
able to preference shareholders must, like 
dividends on ordinary shares, come out of profits, 
and cannot therefore be paid when the profit is 
insufficient. It is generally stated in the 
articles .whether preference shares are to be 
cumulative,—that is to say, vvhether a deficiency 
m dividend arising from insufficiency of profits 
in one year is to bo made good out of profits 
ot subsequent years, or whether preferential 
dividends are to be paid out of the profits of 
each year only — non-cumulative dividend, 
should no special stipulation exist, dividends on 
preference shares in companies registered under 
the Companies Acts are cumulative ( Webb v. 
Earle, Law Reports 20 Equity 556), but as 
regards railway companies and other similar 
companies governed by the Companies Clauses 
Acts, it is provided by Companies Clauses Act, 

§ 121, that “if in any year ending on the day 
prescribed in the special act, and if no day is 
described, then on the 31st day of December, 
there are no profits available for the payment 
of the full amount of preferential dividend or 
interest for that year, no part of the deficiency 
shall be made good out of the profits of any 
subsequent year or out of any other funds of 
the company.” 

Railway companies have of late years fre¬ 
quently used, a privilege conferred on them by 
the Railway Regulation Act, 1868, § 13, 
enabling them subject to certain conditions to 
divide the whole or a part of their ordinary 
8f'vk into preferred and dcfei'red ordinary stock, 
i he dividend available for that part of the 
ordinary stock \vhich 'has been so divided is 



apportioned as follows: the preferred j ejk 
receives a certain maximum dividend (generally 
six p&r cent), and any balance remaining ovei 
goes to the deferred stock. The latter is, of 
course, a habitual object of stock-exchange 
gambling, speculators always favouring securities 
liable to sudden rises and falls, and it can hardly 
be said that it was wise for parliament to create 
special facilities for speculative operations in 
railway shares, as such operations cannot fail to 
have an indirect influence on the management, 
of the companies to which they relate. 

Where dividends have been paid improperly 
to shareholders, the directors are liable to 
refund the amount out of their own moneys, 
and when the action has been brought before 
the 1st January 1890, they cannot plead any 
statute of limitations, being, in that respect, 
exactly in the same position as tho trustees of 
a settlement or will who have committed a 
breach of trust {In re Sharpe, Law Reports (92) 
1 Chancery 154). 

As regards so-called “bonus dividends,” see 
Bonus. 


[Lindley, Company Laio. —Buckley, Companies 
Ads. —Palmer, Company Precedents .—Hodges, 
Railvxiys. —Browne andTheobald, Law of Railway 
Companies. ] e. s. 

DIVIDEND, Medieval. One part or the 
other of an indenture or chirograph, a term con- * 
fined to the practice of the exchequer, u. iia. 

DIVIDEND (in Bankruptcy). Ther rate¬ 
able share in money which a creditor who has 
proved his debts receives out of the proceeds of 
his debtor’s estate is called a dividend. When 
the estate is a large one dividends are declared 
and paid from time to time as the estate is 
realised. When the assets do not exceed £300, 
the bankruptcy rules of 1886 direct that the 
estate shall, when practicable, be distributed in 
a single dividend. In other cases, under the 
Bankruptcy Act 1883, the first dividend is 
directed to be distributed within four months 
from the conclusion of the first meeting of 
creditors, and subsequent dividends at intervals 
of not more than six months (§ 58). Before 
the declaration of the final dividend, notice 
must bo given to persons claiming to be creditors 
but who have hitherto failed to establish their 
claims. 

Unclaimed dividends are paid into a govern¬ 
ment account of the Bank of England called 
the “ Bankruptcy Estates Account” (§ 162). - 

DIVIDEND WARRANT. A ^diridend' 
warrant may be described as a oheque for the 
payment of a dividend. It may be crossed in 
the like manner as a cheque, and is in the main 
governed by the same rules. In one respect, 
however, it appears to be peculiar. When a . 
cheque is payable to the order of two or more . 
payees, it requires the indorsement of them ali, 
but if a dividend warrant be payable to the 
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vo or more payees it is the practice 
kers to pay on the indorsement of any 
one of them. This practice appears to have 
received legislative sanction, for § 97 of the 
Bills of Exchange Act, 1882, in terms provides 
that nothing in that act is to affect “the 
validity of any usage relating to dividend 
warrants or the indorsement thereof.” 



Equivalent, 
of 2£d. 

Rate 

Charged. 

2£d.« 

1000. 

Germany 

pfgs. 21*281 

pfgs. 20 

= 939 

France 

cents 26-272 

cents 25 

= 952 

Holland 

cents 12*595 

cents 12i 

= 993 

Sweden 

ore 18*916 

ore 20 

= 1057 

Portugal 

reis 46*918 

reis 50 

= 1066 


DIVISIBILITY OF MONEY. DIVISIONS 
OF MONEY. The divisibility of the material 
of money is an important factor in its usefulness. 
It is essential that the mass should be readily 
divisible into parts, great or small, with exact¬ 
ness and without deterioration; and, again, 
that the sum of those parts, if re-united, should 
be equal in value to the original mass. The 
precious metals fully meet these requirements ; 
and this quality, in addition to their other 
merits in respect of durability and portability, 
has secured for them their position as the money 
of civilisation. The divisions and subdivisions 
of money are both the cause and effect of the 
scale of prices. They have not in many cases 
been selected for theoretical appropriateness, 
but have been determined by practical con¬ 
venience, to suit the habits of the people among 
whom they circulate. In these instances they 
bear some reference to the scale of ordinary 
transactions, but it will be found not unfre- 
quently that the denominations and divisions 
of money have prescribed prices. Especially is 
this the case with fees for personal services, 
where neither the value of the thing done nor 
the cost of doing it can be stated with accuracy. 
Such are the fees current in the medical and 
other professions, which are quoted in guineas 
or half guineas ; such also are the legal fees of 
6s. 8d. and 13s. 4d., corresponding respectively 
to the “ noble ” and the “ mark.” In all these 
cases the rate of payment was prescribed by a 
denomination of money formerly in use, and 
the price has survived while the coin has dis¬ 
appeared. Another instance is to be found in 
the parliamentary railway fare of one penny 
per mile. At the time that this rate was fixed 
there was no experience as to the cost of carry¬ 
ing passengers, nor was any pretence made of 
apportioning the rate to the cost or value of 
the service performed. The selection was 
purely arbitrary, and was suggested by the 
existence of the coin. It would undoubtedly 
have been 20 or 30 per cent more— or le3s—had 
the subdivisions of the shilling been less or more 
numerous. So also with the penny post. 
This point is further illustrated by the different 
rates charged in different countries for interna¬ 
tional postage, where charges would be uniform 
but for the difference in the divisions of money. 
In five countries of the Postal Union, as shown 
below, the rates differ by as much as 12 per cent 
among themselves, ranging from 6 per cent above 
the English rate of 2£d. to 6 per cent below it. 


Again, increase or reduction in small charges 
will necessarily follow the subdivisions of money. 
Thus fares by omnibus or tramcars have been 
not unfrequently reduced or raised e.g. from 2d. 
to Id. or vice versa , when there could be no ground 
for supposing that the cost of carrying a pas¬ 
senger had been reduced or increased by any¬ 
thing like 50 or 100 per cent. R. w. b. 

DIVISION OF LABOUR. By the “division 
of labour,” or, as it is sometimes called, the 
“division of employment,” is understood the 
separation of the total labour required for the 
manufacture of a single product into various 
distinct processes, and the allocation of each 
of these processes to a particular labourer or 
body of labourers. It is to be distinguished 
from the simple combination of labour, which 
consists in the massing together of homogeneous 
labour to produce a great effect. Thus in road¬ 
making, although a hundred men are employed 
to lay the metal on a road, there is no division 
of labour, while in the publication of a news¬ 
paper, where one man arranges the types, 
another classifies the material, another corrects 
the proofs, etc., there is division of labour. 
The phrase division of labour has become 
current through its use by Adam Smith in the 
famous chapters in which he opens the Wealth 
of Nations (bk. i. chs. i.-iii.) 

Historically speaking, the division of labour 
commences with the specialisation of indus¬ 
tries, and the specialisation of processes in the 
same industry, to which alone we strictly apply 
the term, is only an extension of the same 
tendency. In an early state of society each 
man is his own smith, clothier, armourer ; 
he is farmer, hunter, fisherman, carpenter, all 
in one. The earliest division of labour is made 
when one individual devotes his whole time to 
some special work, such as boat-building, or 
the making of bows and arrows ; and we may 
therefore say that it is coincident with the first 
creation of capital. (See Bagehot’s Economic 
Studies , pp. 57, 58). To the specialisation of 
industry follows its organisation, viz. the 
formation of groups of labourers whose efforts 
are all directed towards the manufacture of 
one particular product. The organisation of 
industry leads necessarily to the division of 
labour, which indeed becomes in time the 
principal feature of that organisation. In a 
state of society where industry is very highly 
organised a single product is frequently the 
result not only of a variety of different processes 
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but tho work of a number of 
ies also. Some of these are 
iry industries,” (see Marshall’s 
Economics of Industry , p. 52). In the manu¬ 
facture of machinery a whole scries of trades 
are employed, from the digging of the mineral 
to the finishing of the machine. This combina¬ 
tion of industries is in reality division of labour 
in an extended form. 

Of the consequences of the division of labour 
tho most important is the increase in the 
quantity of work which it enables the same 
number of people to perform in tho same amount 
of time. For this improved effectiveness of 
labour Adam Smith assigns three causes. (1) 
The workman acquires greater dexterity in his 
work, because it consists of some one simple 
operation, and he can therefore do it better and 
more quickly than if he had to vary his labour. 
In other words, he has constant practice, and 
therefore approaches nearer to perfection. It 
needs no illustration to point out the extra¬ 
ordinary degree of skill which continuous 
practice in any branch of human employment 
is known to confer. (2) The workman also 
saves time when he is entirely dSvoted to a 
single process, because he docs not require to 
pass constantly from one place to another, or 
exchange one tool for another. Adam Smith 
also suggests that where the work is continuous 
the application of the labourer is greater than 
it is where ho has to begin new work every now 
and then. (3) By the direction of his whole 
attention to a single operation, or a single 
process, the workman becomes so thoroughly 
familiar with it that any advantageous change 
in the machinery he deals with will naturally 
occur to him more readily than it does to those 
who have their attention divided between 
several items of labour. To these causes (4) 
increased aptitude and skill has been added. 
The recognition of this is generally ascribed to 
Mr. Babbage, though that author stated that 
he found it in a foreign work (see C. Babbage) 
on economics (Gioja, Nuovo Prospctto delle 
Sdcnze Economiche, Milan, 1815). Increased 
aptitude and skill is created by the specialisation 
of labour ; it consists in tho economy of work 
that is gained when each man is employed on 
the kind of labour he is best fitted for. Where 
a workman has two or more things to do, he 
will be less fitted for some than for others ; but 
the concentration of his energies on one single 
kind of work enables him constantly to labour 
at the things he finds most suitable. 

That the division of labour, from the above 
causes, increases the productivity of labour, and 
that very greatly, is not denied. It is urged, 
however, that there are counterbalancing results 
of the division, less direct perhaps than those 
above noted, but still traceable to it, which 
have an opposite effect on the productivity of 
labour ; and this apart altogether from other 
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advantages or disadvantages d 
Where labour is very highly 
effect of perpetual concentration 
a single operation is deadening to the mental 
faculties. We are all aware that variety of 
occupation produces a healthy state of mind, 
and that while perpetual practice of one thing 
brings about a kind of mechanical perfection, it 
has a deteriorating effect on the faculties in 
general. The principal way in which this con- 
sequenco of the division of labour acts on its 
productivity, perhaps, is that it counterbalances 
to a largo extent the probability of useful in¬ 
ventions which we counted among the results 
on the other side of the question. On the 
other hand, it is urged that work performed 
mechanically frees the mind and gives more 
time for thoiight. (2) A more important con¬ 
sideration, but one which affects not the labour 
of the individual so much as labour in tho 
gross, is this—that the specialisation of labour 
of necessity involves the unsuitability of the 
average workman for any kind of work other 
than that he has been trained to. For example, 
suppose that a workman is employed on some 
small but delicate mechanical operation, which 
he has trained himself by long practice to per¬ 
form with extraordinary celerity and accuracy. 
Some change in the market, or new invention, 
or development of mechanical science, —and 
where industry is highly organised all these 
causes are to be looked for—renders unnecessary 
the continuance of the particular piece of work 
he has hitherto done. Had he been in the 
habit of doing work in which there was variety 
or versatility, it would be much easier for him 
to turn his hand to something new ; but in the 
highly-specialised condition of industry it is 
now unlikely that ho will find any work corre¬ 
sponding to that he has been obliged to aban¬ 
don. This disadvantage we may call want of 
elasticity of labour; and we may note that it 
tends to lessen the productive power of the 
total labour-force in existence. (3) Inasmuch 
as health and physical capacity are invaluable 
in their effect on the power of all labourers, 
anything which impairs or weakens the strength 
of the workman diminishes the efficiency of his 
work. The manifold division of labour has led 
in our time to the employment in the same 
business of far larger quantities of operatives 
than used to be massed together in Adam 
Smith’s days. Therefore, though he states 
that “we can seldom see more, at one time, 
than those employed in a single branch,” at 
the present time it is common to have all the 
branches of a great industry working together 
in the same place. For convenience’ sake, this 
has led to the massing together of great popu¬ 
lations in large centres of industry ; and thus 
the conditions of life, as to health, have been 
rendered less advantageous to the labourers. 

From these considerations it may be deduced 
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.J the division of labour increases to a 
tee the productivity of labour, it lias 
balancing effects which modify tho 
advantage. "When we look at some of the 
other less obvious results of the division of 
labour, we see that it is in most cases open to 
argument whether they have a tendency to 
augment the net result of labour, or the reverse. 
We have already seen that the monotony of 
work which a great specialisation leads to must 
be regarded as an effect which modifies the 
advantages derived from long and continuous 
practice; and in its general influence on the 
workman we are bound to suppose it must have 
a tendency to impair his mental faculties. On 
the other hand, it is pointed out that concur¬ 
rently ‘with the progress of that specialisation, 
the labouring classes have attained to a con¬ 
tinually higher standard of education, and to 
a greater development of mental power. This 
may be partly explained by the fact that an¬ 
other result of the specialisation of labour is 
that a greater and greater proportion of the total 
work done comes to possess in some degree the 
character of skilled labour ; in other words, it 
makes demands on the mind of the labourer as 
well a 3 on his body. Brute force counts always 
for less as the organisation of industry pro¬ 
gresses, and the most striking example of this 
tendency which we see in our own day is the 
ever-increasing field for the work of women. 
'The interdependence of industries is another 
consequence of which much may be said 
favourably as well as the reverse. When all 
farm labour is done by hand, movements in 
other branches of work can only very indirectly 
affect those engaged in agriculture. But when 
machinery is introduced for ploughing, reap¬ 
ing, etc., the business of farming comes to be 
intimately connected with ironwork, the making 
of machinery, and probably with the hewing of 
coal also. Therefore the cost of production to 
the farmer will be affected by inventions in 
machinery, by alterations in the wages of the 
classes of workmen who make machinery, and 
by variations in the price of coal and iron. 
The interdependence of industries, of which the 
above is a very obvious example, is a most 
important factor in modern life. On account 
of the hanging together in a greater or less 
degree of all trades, good or bad fortune has 
I- tendency to visit all simultaneously. This 
interdependence also breeds a feeling of common 
interest among employers of all classes, and 
also between labourers on every field ; with the 
result that we now see an increasing tendency, 
especially on the part of labour, to band its 
forces together for some general object, or for 
some special advantage. A universal strike in 
any large industry would paralyse the entire 
trade of the country. 

The division of labour can be carried out 
much farther in some industries than in others ; 


and, as Adam Smith points out 
Nations, bk. i. ch. iii.), it is only limited 1 
extent of the market. This latter considera¬ 
tion, however, is of very much less importance 
now than it was in the days when he wrote. 
The improvements in the means of transit 
made within the last hundred years have been 
so great as in large measure to abrogate tho 
old limitations of market. Tho expenses and 
difficulties of land-carriage, which Smith notices, 
have been so greatly reduced that goods are 
constantly sent to market by long journeys 
across country. Still, in the smaller industries, 
it must always be the case that in a market 
where the customers can only be drawn from a 
limited area, the division of labour cannot be 
carried to any great extent. As among differ¬ 
ent industries, the division is generally carried 
out furthest where two conditions are satisfied : 
a large employment of workers, and the con¬ 
tinued repetition of identical operations. In a 
small business it is clearly impossible to sub¬ 
divide the work done very minutely. Where 
the same work can be done continuously, again, 
a greater division of labour is possible than 
where it has to be varied at different periods. 
Thus agriculture is an industry in which the 
division of labour can never be very greatly 
extended, because the same people, from the 
very nature of their business, must be employed 
in different operations at different seasons of 
the year. On the other hand, in a cotton 
factory, the division of labour is probably 
extended to its farthest possible present limits. 
These differences form one of the many causos 
which bring about the continuous flow of popu¬ 
lation in this country from rural to urban 
districts; a tendency which it is hopeless to 
check so long as we purchase food in great 
quantities from foreign countries with our 
manufactured goods. 

It is noticeable that in retail trades, in 
which a vast quantity of capital is invested 
and a multitude of labourers employed, there 
does not appear to bo as much scope for divi¬ 
sion of labour as in manufacture. Hero the 
tendency is not for a particular retailer of 
goods to confine himself more and more to the 
sale of a special kind of article, but for large 
retailers to spread their business over as many 
commodities, and over as great a variety of 
commodities as possible ; and by this means it 
would appear that retail trade is more remunera¬ 
tive when it is general than when it is special¬ 
ised. The profits of the retailer depend less 
on the amount of work done by his workmen 
or the percentage of profits on the sale of goods 
than on the total number of sales he can make : 
what is commonly called his turn-over. Causes 
which in manufacturing industries increase the 
power and value of labour, therefore, have no 
such effect on the labour employed in the retail 
trade. With tho retail trades must be classed 
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DIZAIN 


at organisations called the carrying 
t^A^hich aim at the same object, viz. the 
ng to market of goods already made. 

[The question of the division of labour is dis¬ 
cussed in all the standard English works on politi¬ 
cal economy. See also The Economy of Machinery 
and Manufactures by Babbage, chs. xix. to xxiii., 
where many interesting facts in illustration of the 
division of labour are recorded. The socialist point 
of view may be studied in Capital, by Karl Marx, 
translated into English by Samuel Moore and 
Edward Aveling, and edited by F. Engels, and in 
Hyndman’s Historical Basis of Socialism. The 
most complete monograph on the History of Divi¬ 
sion of Labour is that by Sehmoller in Jahrbuch 
fur Oesetzgebung , 1889.] M. o. d. 

DIZAIN, a coin struck in France in the 
reign of Charles VIII., worth ten deniers, and 
was also known as a Carolus. It. L. 


DOBBS, Arthur (1689-1765), was the eldest 
son of Richard Dobbs of Castletown. He be¬ 
came high sheriff of Antrim iu 1720, was 
member for Carrickfergus in the Irish parlia¬ 
ment 1727-1760, and was appointed engineer- 
in-cliief and surveyor general in Ireland by 
Walpole. His Essay on the Trade and Improve¬ 
ment of Ireland (Dublin, 1729-1731, 2 parts, 
8vo, reprinted in Thom’s Collection of Tracts , 
1831, ii. 321, etc.) is full of valuable informa¬ 
tion on Irish trade and population drawn from 
official sources. He advocated a better system 
of land tenure. In 1732 he introduced an en¬ 
closure act in tho Irish parliament (see Viscount 
Mountmorres, Impartial Reflections on the 
Present Crisis, 1796, 8vo). 

[M‘Culloch, Literature of Political Economy , 
1845, p. 46.— Dictionary of National Biography, 
vol. xv. p. 132. — Appleton, Cyclopaedia of 
American Biography, vol. ii. p. 189.] u. it. t. 
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Development of the Modern Dock System, p. 611; London 
Docks, p. 611; Provincial Dock Development, p. 613; 
Warrants, p. 615; Effect of Economic Changes upon 
Docks, p. 615; Competition in relation to Docks, p. 
621; Incidence of Dock Charges, p. 621; Dock Finance, 
p. 621; Dock Ownership, p. 621; Public Ownership, 
p. 621; (1) Management, p. 621; (2) Public Conveni¬ 
ence, p. 621; (3) Finance, p 621; List of Mercantile 
Docks in the United Kingdom, pp. 616-620. 

Development of the Modern Dock System .— 
The first commercial dock in this country was 
the Howland Great Wet Dock at Rothevhithe, 
constructed in 1660 by private enterprise. Thi 3 
dock, known later as the Greenland Dock, now 
forms part of the system of the Surrey Com¬ 
mercial Docks. The earliest examplo in this 
country of a dock owned by a municipality is 
the harbour at Port-Glasgow on the Clyde, con¬ 
structed by the municipality of Glasgow in 
1662, on account of the distance of the usual 
port, Irvine, and the necessity of conveying 
merchandise for twenty miles by pack-horses 
(Deas, “The River Clyde,” Inst. of Naval 
Arch., vol. xxx. p. 20). Tho next important 
incident in dock history is the construction of 
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the Mersey Docks in 1708. In 1665 thi 
burthen of the 15 vessels that represented the 
shipping trade of Liverpool was 268 tons. At 
this time Liverpool possessed a natural harbour 
of about a mile in length, in a “small creek” 
off the north bank of tho Mersey. The mouth 
of this pool became, in 1708, the first Mersey 
Dock—the Old Dock, now no longer in exist¬ 
ence (Lyster, on “Recent Dock Extensions at 
Liverpool,” Inst. Civ. Eng., vol. c. pt. ii.). 
This dock was constructed by tho Corporation 
of Liverpool (Rees, Encyclopedia, vol. xii., art. 
“Docks”). The condition of the great docks 
of the country was as follows (1911) :— 

London Docks. —The eight docks described in 
Table A are under the management of tho Port 
of London Authority, established by the Port of 
London Act 1908. The docks generally, and the 
channels of approach to them, are entirely in¬ 
adequate to their work, and considerable addi¬ 
tions have been undertaken. 

The Act of 1908 provides that, to enable the 
Authority to represent the varied interests con¬ 
cerned, it should consist of 28 members, of 
whom 1 is appointed by the Admiralty, 2 by 
tho Board of Trade, 4 by the London County 
Coimcil (2 being members and 2 not members 
of the Council), 2 by the Corporation of London 
(1 being a member, 1 not a member), 1 by the 
Trinity House, 18 being elected by the Payers 
of Dues, Wharfingers, and owners of River 
Craft, 1 member, however, being elected by 
Wharfingers only. 

Besides the docks and warehouses, the Port 
of London Authority controls the waterway of 
the Thames from Teddington, practically to the 
Nore, a distance of 70 miles. Tho dock pro¬ 
perties include a total area of 2583 acres, with 
a river frontage about 3 miles, 28 miles of 
quays available for shipping, and about 120 
miles of railways. 

The dock undertakings were purchased 
through the issue of Port Stock in exchange 
for the original stocks of the various companies ; 
the amounts were (1920) :— 

3% “A” stock (issued 1909) . £9,379,572 

4% “ B ” ,, ( „ 1909) . 13,210,706 

3A% Inscribed stock (issued 1911) 2,000,000 
4 *% h ( „ 1913 ) 


5 i% 
5 |% 


1914) 

1916) 

1918) 


1,000,000 

1,000,000 

500,000 

1,000,000 


The total amount of Port Stock authorised 
was £32,647,156 ; a balance therefore remained 
of £4,556,647. . 


Since 1886 the growth in the size of the vessels 
using the Port has been continuous, and the ton¬ 
nage of the shipping euteringand ingthe Port 

of London from foreign countries, British posses¬ 
sions and coast-wise, in 1912, was 29,495,521 
tons. A scheme for the development of the Port 
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>ocks 


Date. 


Size of Entrance 
(Depth at H.W.O. S.T.) 


1500 


Tonnage of 
Vessels. 


4600 


Area of Docks and Basins. 
Acres. 


Capacity of Warehouses, Vaults, etc. 


New work 

1911 

St. Katharine Dock 

1803 

EL India Dock • 

1790 

New t cork 

1911 


1790 

W. India Dock— 


W. India Import Dock 1 
W. India Export Dock 1 

1799 

8. W. India Dock and 1 


four adjoining basins J 
Cld lAmehouse Basin and 

1911 

Lock reopened 

Royal Victoria and 

1S50 

Albert Dock 

and 


1880 

New Deep-Water Dock . 

Two Dry Docks . 

1911 

1911 

New Dry Dock 

1911 

Tilbury Docks 

1S88 

Main Dock with three 


branches 


Main Dock extended 

TwoDt'y Docks in further 
scheme 

Two Dry Docks . 

1911 

Surrey Commercial 

1660 

Docks 

(Greenland Dock) . 

(1904) 

New work . • 

mi 

Millwall Docks . 

laG8 

Dry Dock 

Dry Dock, enlarged 

1911 


Wapping, 170' long, 

40' wide, 23' deep. 

Shad well (Old), ISO' 
long, 45' wide. 24' deep. 

Shad well (New), S5' long, 60' wide, 28' deep. 
Hermitage (closed). 


“ Tobacco " rebuilt, 
60' wide, 27$' deep. 
ISO 7 long. 45' wide. 
Outer Sill, 2S' deep. 
Inner Sill, 24' ,, 


Total. 

100 


Water Area. 

40 


Wi*stern, 210$' long, 

47' 6" wide, 24' 10" deep. 

To be SO’ wide, ST deep. 

Eastern, 100' long, 05' wide, 31' deep. 
.. 7000 


Coastingand 

Continental 

Services. 

8000 


231 


Black wall, 480' long, 

<50' wide, 30' deep. 

South Dock, 4S0' long, 

65' wide, 29' deep. 

(Two others unused.) 

New passage between 
South and Export Docks 
Bugsby’s Reach, 325' 
long, 8(f wide, 2S ; deep.| 

Galleons (Upper), 550' long, 80' wide, 30' deep. 
Galleons (Lower), 550' long, 80' wide, 30' deep, 
Entrance 800' long , 10(/ 
wide, 1*5' deep. 


for Barge 
traffic. 
12,500 


Trade. 


767 


182$ 


Trinity High Water. 

‘ Depth on Sill, 22'. 


8 


700' long, 80' wide, depth 
sufficient to admit 
vessels of 25,000 tons. 


Trinity High Water Mark. 

(1) Depth on Sill, 85'. 

(2) „ ' „ 30'. 

Surrey Lock, 250' long, 

50' wide, 27$ deep. 


Up to 
25,000 


10,000 


6U 

( depth S5 feet) 


Sheds and Warehouses. Storage Ca¬ 
pacity, 174,000 tons. Wine, Spirit, 
and Oil Storage Vaults, 105,000 
Pipes (Brandy Vaults, 4 acres). 
132 Hydraulic and other Cranes 
(one of 25-tons lifting power). 

Two-storey jetty, 755' x 19& with two 
2-storey transit sheds. 

Sheds and Warehouses. Storage 
Capacity, 86,000 tons. Wine and 
Oil Vaults, 37,500 Pipes. 
Hydraulic Cranes, etc. 

Warehouses. Storage Capacity, 
84,500 tons. Quays, 1$ miles. 
Quays widened by 20 feet, new sheds. 

Warehouses. Storage Capacity, 
195,000 tons. Vaults, 40,000 Pun¬ 
cheons. Cold Storage for 114,000 
carcasses of Sheep. 4 miles of 
Quays for discharging. 

Quays widened by 05 feet: 5 large 
transit sheds. 

Warehouses, Sheds. Floor area, 71$ 
acres. Capacity, 281,000 tons. Cold 
Storage, 568,000 carcasses. Quays, 
9 miles. 184 Hydraulic, etc. Cranes. 


Wool, Wine, Brandy, 
Sugar, Dry and 
Green Fruit, Ivory, 
Spices,Bark.Gums, 
Metals, Drugs, Io¬ 
dine, Pepper, Rice, 
Coffee, Cocoa, etc. 


China Tea, Wool, 
Marble, Bark, 
Gutta-percha, and 
India-rubber. 


Lines of Ships and other Rei 

-T 



By pumps the water is maintained 
above Trinity High Water Mark. Airican 
I vory is dealt with to the val ue of £350,000. 
Wool is shown and stored, about 700,000 
Bales passing through annually. 46 Wine 
and Spirit Vats (102,000 gall.) for blending 
purposes, and large bottling department. 

Pumjdng plant to raise water to 4$' above 
Trinity High Water. 

Lon. and St. Kath. Docks have Floor Area 
of 1,400,000 sq. ft. for wool. Some of the 
Warehouses (St. Katharine Docks) let to 
Apollinaris Co. and other firms. 

Union Castle Line. 

Pumps to raise water V above Trinity II. W. 


Grain, Hops, Rum, 
Sugar, Butter, ami 
Hard Wood (Ma¬ 
hogany, Walnut, 
Teak, etc.) 


Grain, Tobacco, 
Frozen Meat 


Quayage ,9885', 7 direct transfer Jetties, 

ItSElec. Cranes, 7$ to 3 tons Capacity. 

Cold Storage, 350,000 carcasses. 

(1) Length 501'; width, c'ope 85', entrance 66$'. 

(2) Length 408$'; width, cope 77', entrance 64$', extended to 5<5'x80' 
Length 800' Width 100' 


No. 10 Warehouse leased to Admiralty for 
Government Stores, Poplar Dock to North 
London Rail wy. Co., for goods lor rail trans¬ 
port. Vatting Floor, with vats from 100 to 
140,000 gall. Total capacity, 58,530 galls. 

Pumping Plant as in E. India Dock. 

Over 20,000 tons Tobacco in stock at ono time. 
These docks are used by linost steamers 
trading with China, India, Australasia, 
United States, Canada, South America, 

Joined to Albert Dock by passage 10(f wide, 
spanned by large steel swing bridge. Electr ic, 
pumps to keepjwatcr £?$' above Trinity II. W 


Total. 

591 


Water Area. 

71$ 


Greenland Lock, 550' long, 80' wide, S3' deep. 
South Lock, 220' long, 4S' wide, 27' deep. 
Lavender Lock, 320' long, 84' wide, 18$' deep. 


(1) 850' long, 70' wide 

(2) 850' ,, 60' „ 

Water Aroa. 

166 


Total. 

451 


Liraehouse Reach, 450' 
long, 80' wide, 28' deep. 
Trinity High Water. 
Depth on Sill, 20\ 


9000 


233$ 


85$ 


450' long, 65' wide 
to 550' X OS' 


Sheds, etc., 23 acres, for 83,000 tons. 
Quays,2J miles. Town Warehouses. 
Cold Storage, 100,000 carcasses. 

S. Quay extended 1600'. Sheds . 216,000 
s<]. ft. 2-storey Jetty, 1000' x 60'. Elec. 
Cranes, S tons Capacity. 

The largest dry docks in the Port. 

Timber-piling space, 200 acres. Tim¬ 
ber shed, 48 acres, for 233,000 loads. 
Quays 6 miles, roads.8 miles. Ac¬ 
commodation for Canadian Pro¬ 
duce, 2,000,000 cub.ft. Cold storage. 
New Sheds and Cranes. 

Granary, Floor area, 7 acres. Capa¬ 
city, 120,000 qrs. Four nests of silos, 
capacity, 1S.000 qrs. Pneumatic 
Machinery for discharging' grain. 


Silks, Carpets, Furs, 
Feathers, Drugs, 
Cigars, Frozen moat. 


Soft Wood, Canadian 
Pr' 4ace, Grain, 
etc. 


Grain 


P. and O., Orient, Atlantic Transport, White 
Star, Clan, Anchor, and Bibby Lines. 

Further scheme adds 1SS acres, new entrant 
lock, 1000' x ISO ’, 4 S’ deep, 55' water on sills 
Riverside passenger stage, 1500'xSO'. 

Can be divided by means of caissons tc 
form smaller docks of varying lengths. 

New Cunard Liners to Canada. This docl 
is the chief dep6t for tho soft wood trade 
of London, about 7S0,000 loads being re¬ 
ceived for storage annually. 


Important general trade from Baltic, N. and 
S. Europe, N. and S. America. Special 
feature is the Grain Trade, about 9,000,000 
qrs. being discharged annually at thisDock. 
Electric plant for pumping ou t dry doclc. 


TABLE A.— LONDON DOCKS ( Work under construdim in Italics) 
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be^n. Arranged to coat about £14,500,000, 
part now under construction (1911-14) 
^ gostr ng^about £5,000,000. Besides the addi¬ 
tions described in Table A, an extensive dredging 
programme has been undertaken, widening and 
deepening all channels ; a large cold store, fitted 
with electric lifts, in Smithfield, for a further 
80,000 carcasses, is added (total accommodation 
for frozen meat in London Docks approaches 
1,350,000 carcasses) ; also two additional pneu¬ 
matic grain elevators, 100 tons an hour capacity, 
with suction-pipes, etc., and large new Offices. 

Provincial Dock Development. — While the 
dock system of the Thames was developing, 
that of the Mersey was growing rapidly. The 
growth of the cotton trade, and the increasing 
importation of American produce, especially 
wheat, stimulated the provision of docks and 
warehouses at the chief ports on the western 
sea-board. The Mersey and the Clyde became 
great industrial centres and great harbours. 

Liverpool —The Mersey Docks and Harbour 
Board, formed by Act of 1S57—consisting of 
28 members, 24 elected by the Dock Rate-payers, 
it appointed by the Mersey Conservancy Com¬ 



are a striking feature of the docks, 
warehouse accommodation for the std 
grain has been provided both at Liverpool and 
at Birkenhead. The wool warehouse will take 
118,000 bales of wool, while the tobacco ware¬ 
house is probably the largest warehouse in the 
world. There are large cold storage depots. 
Tank accommodation is provided for the storage 
of petroleum. The railway facilities connect 
the great railway companies with the quays ; 
the Board also owns an extensive system of 
lines traversing and intersecting the dock estate 
in all directions. The port is used by all the 
great steamship companies— the White Star, the 
Cunard, Elder Dempster, Dominion Line, etc. 
In 1909 the number of vessels had risen to 
24,799, with tonnage of 16,747,479, the total 
rates paid on vessels £730,469 :17 : 7, and the 
rates and dues paid on goods £633,121 : 3 : 5. 
As regards export trade Liverpool stands with¬ 
out a rival in the Kingdom, as the following com¬ 
parative figures of the values of exports for the 
year 1909 will show : Liverpool, £157,464,098 ; 
London,£120,545,867;Hull,£27,194,425;Glas- 
gow, £27,023,646 ; Southampton, £26,710,818. 


Table B.— Mersey Docks. 



Dock Estate. 

Water Area. 

Lineal Quayage. 

Depth of Sill. 

Liverpool Docks— 

60 Docks and Basins 
Birkenhead Docks— 
21 Docks and Basins 

Acres. 

11711 

500 

427 acres 2907 sq. yds. 

171 „ 8259 „ „ 

20 miles 1400 yards 

9 „ 1422 „ 

Varies from 2' G" above to 
20' below O.D.S. 

Varies from O.D.S. to 18' 3" 
below O.D.S. 

Total , . 

10771 

599 „ 1380 „ „ 

30 „ 1128 „ 


Liverpool Graving Docks 

Birkenhead Graving Docks 

Length of Floor . 

»» »» • 

. •> 0,147'2" 

. 2,430' 0" 

Varies from 3' 1" above to 
16' 2" below O.D.S. 

Varies from 4' 1" to T 8" 
below O.D.S. 

Total. 



‘ New Docks are under construction. To provide accommodation for vessels of exceptional size (up to 1000 ft. 
in length) a Dock of large dimensions lias been constructed, capable of being used as a graving Dock when 
necessary. The dimensions of the Dock are : length, 1020 ft. ; width, 120 ft. ; water area, over 3 acres ; depth <•( 
sill, 25 ft. below Old Dock Sill. The New Gladstone Docks are to consist of Half-tide Dock, 670 ft. long by 
180 ft. wide, with a Sill 30 ft. below datum, a Lock, and two Branch Docks. 


missioners (the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
•die Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, and 
the President of the Board of Trade)— controls 
the Port of Liverpool and Birkenhead. 

The docks are equipped with very powerful 
modern appliances. Hydraulic power stations 
are placed at suitable centres, the power being 
used for opening and closing tho dock gates, and 
for dealing with cargoes. Steam and electric 
power is also provided. The natural disadvan¬ 
tages of the river— i.e . the bar, and the im¬ 
mense riso of the tide, the total range between 
high and low water being as much as 33 feet 
on extreme spring tides and 11 feet on neap 
tides— have been met by very complete dredging 
appliances, by an immense floating landing- 
stage, nearly half a mile long, carried on iron 
pontoons, and held in position by bridges con¬ 
nected with the shore and stage by swivel joints 
and mooring-chains. The warehouses and sheds 


In 1919 the trade of Liverpool exceeded that 
of any other port in tho Kingdom. Tho 
values of total exports and imports were as 
follows : Liverpool, £827,986,112 ; London 
(including Queenborougli), £819,875,330 ; 
Hull, £148,023,115; Manchester (including 
Runcorn), £140,890,746 ; Southampton, 
£41,046,404 ; Glasgow, £110,248,762. 

Manchester.—'Vhz Harbour and Port of Man¬ 
chester was constituted by the Manchester Ship 
Canal Act 1885, and the "Manchester Ship 
Canal Co. is the Harbour Authority of the Port. 
The Ship Canal was opened for traffic in 1894. 

Manchester is now tho second port for 
cotton in the Kingdom, the third fruit port, 
and the fourth in value of exports and imports. 
The traffic increased from less than 1,000,000 
tons in 1894 to nearly 5,000,000 in 1911, 
and the revenue from less than £100,000 in 
1894 to over £550,000 in 1910. The work 
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carried out under unexampled 
difficulties and corresponding ex- 
greatly owing to the district which it 
serves being the most densely populated in 
England. 

There are 21 Directors of the Company, 10 
elected by the Shareholders, and 11 by the 
Manchester Corporation. The capital powers 
amount to £18,573,230, and the expenditure on 
capital account to June 30, 1910, £16,796,925. 

The imports into Manchester are raw cotton 
(American and Egyptian), timber, grain, oil, 
fruit, frozen meat, wood pulp; the exports are— 
manufactured cotton, coal, agricultural machines, 
acids, and an enormous quantity of general 
merchandise. 

The equipment of the principal docks at 
Manchester includes hydraulic, steam, and 
electric cranes of great power. Bonded ware¬ 
houses are also provided. 

Table C.— Manchester. 


(а) Principal docks at f Dock g^te, 406$ acres; water 

area > 120 acrei; w 8 » 2S6 * 

ST 1 acres, 6J miles long. 

(б) Runcorn (Bridge-j" T tal r -Q acres . wa t cr area, 

^l D0 ^i n 16 “"S'; stora 8 e er° und < in 

Graving DociO^ 1 i addition), 77 acres. 

(c) Manchester Dry Docks Co. Ltd.— 

1. 32$ miles from Manchester. 

Shipbuilding and Repairing Yards. 

-d . f350 ft. long, 70 ft. wide, en- 

Pontoon Float-J trance jg ft. deep; capable 
mg Dock. ^ 0 f vessels of 2500 tons. 
2. 2 miles from Manchester. 


Graving 

Dock 

Dry Dock 

Floating 
Pontoon“ 


535 ft. long, 65 ft. wide, 22 ft. water 
on the blocks. 

4 25 ft. long, G5 ft wide, 18 ft. water 
on the blocks. 

200 ft. long, 63 ft. wide. 16 ft. water 
on tho blocks; capable of lifting 
vessels of 2000 tons. 


The Canal has its entrance at Eastham, 19 


miles from the bar at the mouth of the river 
Mersey. It is 35£ miles long, and its depth, 
as well as that of tho four large docks at Man¬ 
chester, is from 26 to 28 feet. There are three 
locks at Eastham, forming three separate en¬ 
trances by which access is obtained whenever 
the tide is less than 16 ft. 2 in. above the Old 
Dock sill. The principal docks (see Table C) 
at Manchester are 50 mile3 from the sea. The 
Company also owns the Runcorn Docks, ship¬ 
building and repairing yards, about fifty 
wharves and lay-byes situated at various points 
between Eastham aDd Manchester; besides 
these there are the Ellesmere Port Docks, the 
property of the Shropshire Union Railway (see 
Table E). There are oil tanks owned by various 
companies, with a total capacity of 26,912,282 
gallons (99,119 tons), and large cold-air storage. 

A grain elevator is situated oil the canal, 
with storage capacity of 40,000 tons. 

The Manchester Dock railways are 80 miles 
in extent and completely intersect the dock 
estate. The Ship Canal Company’s railways, 
running alongside the canal, are connected with 




the other great railway companies of thel^_ 

dom. There is also direct communication with 
fourteen other canal companies. 

Clyde Navigation .—At Glasgow the trustees 
of the Clyde Navigation, by deepening the river- 
channel and erecting quays upon the banks, had 
practically converted the Clyde into a dock ; but 
the extension of trade rendered necessary the 
construction of the Kingston Dock, 1867 , 
Queen’s Dock, completed 1880 ; and Prince’s 
Dock, completed 1897. The combined area of 
these docks is 74 acres. The expansion of 
the mineral trade, in the importation of iron ore 
and tho exportation of coal, also led to tho 
construction of the Rothesay Dock, Clydebank, 
6 miles below Glasgow, opened 1907 and 
having an area of 20£ acres. Special accom¬ 
modation is provided for landing and housing 
cattle and storing timber, and a large granary 
has been constructed. The London and North- 
Eastern and London, Midland and Scottish 
Railway Companies have access through branch 
lines to the docks, and the trustees own about 
36 miles of harbour railway on the street 
level. (See Table D.) 


Table D. 

Particulars as to Glasgow Harbour and Docks , 
1911 . 


First Act for improving the River Clyde 
First Act for improving the Harbour 
of Glasgow ..... 
First Act for making a Dock at Glasgow 

Length of Quays. 

Area of Quays, Roads, and Shed space 
Area of Shed space .... 
Area of Timber Yards .... 
Area of Water Space .... 
Amount of Parliamentary Borrowing 

Powers. 

Amount of Debt. 

Total Capital Expenditure to 30th 

June 1910. 

Total Income of Trustees from 1752 . 
Income for year to 30th June 1910 
Depth of Water, at average Low Water 
Springs—In River . 

In Glasgow Harbour 
Iu Docks .... 
Rise of average Spring Tides— 

In River. 

In Glasgow Harbour aud Docks 


1759. 

1809. 

1840. 

19,234 lin. ydc. 
187 acres. 

56J acres. 

34 acres. 

825 acres. 

£8,500,000 

£6,979,868 

£9,298,587 

£17,258,267 

£555,403 

22 to 24 feet 
16 to 23 feet. 

22 to 28 feet. 

10 to 12 feet.’ 
12 feot. 


For a general description of the other docks 
of the country see Table E. This table gives a 
summary of the principal features of each of the 
docks described. We only regret that the limits 
of space compel the exclusion of many interest¬ 
ing details. Since the table was iirst compiled 
in 1892 much improvement has taken place in 
dock accommodation. Among these may bo 
mentioned those carried out at Bristol, where 
the capital invested has increased nearly 
£4,000,000 within the last twenty years, and 
at Southampton, where the capital invested 
lias increased over£3, 000,000. On the Humber, 
new docks have been opened at Immingliam 
(1912) and Hull (1914) in direct communica¬ 
tion with the collieries of Derbyshire, Notts, and 
South Yorks, and arc equipped for dealing with 






MIN/Sr^ 



DOCK 


hipment of coal, the equipment being 
Metrical. At Cardiff the area of docks and 
nas increased by nearly 100 acre3 and the 
capital invested by over £2,000,000. Very great 
improvements have been made on the river Tyne 
under the care of the Tyne Improvement Com¬ 
missioners, who have spent nearly £7,000,000 
on their work. They state, in their report, that 
“the river Tyne is the only port of refuge on 
the East Coast between the Humber and the 
Forth.” The great improvement in the liver 
has been accompanied by a vast increase in the 
industries carried on—shipbuilding and repair¬ 
ing, chemical works, iron and steel manufac¬ 
tories, hemp and wire rope works, potteries, etc. 
They add : “While Tynesiders now living can 
well remember the time when there were less 
than 7 feet of water on the bar at low water, 
there is now a depth approaching 25 feet at low 
water, shortly to be increased to 30 feet, and 
vessels of the largest class are enabled to enter 
and leave the port at almost any state of the 
tide.” The docks belonging to the North 
Eastern Railway Company also provide accom¬ 
modation for the timber traffic, the storage of 
grain, and other cargoes. On the Clyde the 
area of docks and basins has more than doubled 
since our statement in 1892, and the income 
has increased in fully the same proportion. In 
this connection we may mention that at Swansea 
the capital invested has increased from about 
£1,400,000 to over £4,000,000, while the area 
of docks and basins has grown from 60 acres 
to 126 acres. At Newport (Monmouthshire) 
the area of docks and basins has increased 
from about 56 to more than 150 acres ; the 
South Dock, of 110 acres, being the largest 
single dock enclosed by artificial walls in Great 
Britain. Since 1892 the area of the docks and 
basins at Dover has increased from 17£ to 91 
acres, and the docks at Fleetwood from 10 to 
25 acres. 

Dock. Warrants .—Under this system goods 
may bo “mobilised like money.” Such goods 
are necessarily stored at great financial centres 
under the control of public bodies. See Clear¬ 
ing System ; Conditioning ; Cotton Clear¬ 
ing ; Dock Warrant ; Sampling and 
Grading. 

Effect of Economic Changes upon Docks .— 
Besides the general causes which affect the 
business of docks, certain special causes have 
had important influences upon them. Their 
influence varies with the nature of the trade of 
the port, and with the incidence of the dock 
charges. At Liverpool the incidence of the 
charges upon ships and goods was as follow’s in 
1910 :—Of a total of £1,290,000, dock tonnage 
rate was 45 per cent, dock rates 27 per cent, 
dues on goods 23 per cent, warehousing 5 per 
cent At London, under the old system with 
which the arrangements of the Port of London 
Authority mainly coincide, warehousing yields 



70 per cent and all other charges 30 p^ 

Thus any changes affecting warehousing must 
have more important effects on Liverpool than 
on London. The warehouses in the Thames 
are not exclusively for goods in bond, but the 
system of warehousing grew up under a policy 
of protection, when articles now free of duty 
were taxed and stored, under the supervision of 
the customs, in the warehouses till the duty 
w f as paid. Tho facilitation of commercial inter¬ 
course makes warehousing less necessary and 
less profitable. Markets become more closely 
drawn together and more sensitive, and the 
risks and expense of prolonged holding of goods 
becomes out of proportion to the possible profits. 
Among the many economic effects of the open¬ 
ing of the Suez Canal w r ere two in which docks 
were directly affected. The first of these was 
the impetus given to the building of steamers 
of large size, the great development of which 
has taken place since ; the second, its influence 
od the entrepOt trade of Great Britain. The 
opening of the Canal reopened the direct trade 
routes between Europe and the East. This, 
with the development of international commerce 
resulting from various causes, enabled France 
and Germany to employ lines of steamers on 
direct routes between Continental and Eastern 
ports, and hence the entrepOt trade of London 
gradually diminished. Other causes also, for 
example the lowering of prices, have had the 
effect of stimulating direct communication (cp. 
Dep. Trade Com., Report , III. Q. 10,848). Of 
these the most potent was the expansion of 
trade, enabling the Continental ports to culti¬ 
vate direct relations with the East. Navigation 
laws (of France and Spain, c.g .) have stimu¬ 
lated direct intercourse by granting bounties on 
ships and cargoes. Although from a national 
point of view the importance of the entrepOt 
trade may be exaggerated, and although at its 
highest point it was not more than one-sixth 
of the total import of foreign produce, yet the 
fluctuations in it affect London more seriously 
than any other port in the United Kingdom. 

Notwithstanding this the imports of London, 
£205,639,879 in 1909, were the highest in the 
Kingdom, and the exports, £116,974,484, were 
second only to Liverpool. 

Individual docks have been subject to the 
influence of changes in the technique of pro¬ 
duction. The alteration in the sugar trade 
through the extensive substitution of beetroot 
for cane-sugar seriously affected the revenue 
of the West India Docks, while the substitution 
of artificial alizarine, and of the aniline dyes 
for madder, cochineal, and other products, has 
led to the almost entire disappearance of these 
from the London import lists, and to tho im¬ 
portation from Germany and France of theii 
substitutes. These substitutes are mainly 
imported at the provincial ports, e.g. Hull, 
Newcastle, Harwich, and Leith. 





TABLE E.—MERCANTILE DUCKS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 1911. 
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N. MNK5 '-Wi / * / 

Fonn of 
Ownership. 

Owners. 

Date of 
First Con¬ 
struction. 

Capital 

Invested. 

Depth of 
Entrance. 

Area of 
Docks 
and 
Basins. 

Capacity of 
Warehouses, 
etc. 

Principal Imports. 

C 

Principal Exports. 

England & Wales. 
Barrow-in-Furness, 

Joint Stock. 

Furness Railway Co. 

1867 

Included in 

Feet. 

31* H.W.O.S.T. 

Acres. 
131* : 

3,252,800 cub. ft.' 

Timber, Grain, Coal, Iron 

Sfccol Rails, Pig Iron, Iron Ore, 

1 Boston. 

Municipal. 

Corporation of Boston 
& Harbour Cciumissr3. 
Corporation of Bristol. 


Railway. 

£180,000 

24 H.W.O.N.T. 

24} S.T. 

6} 

Petroleum stor¬ 
age, 34,520 tons. 
45,000 qrs. 

Ore, Petroleum, Petroleum 
Spirit. 

Timber, Iron, Seeds, Granite, 
and Goods. 

Grain, Oils, Seeds, Timber, 
Provisions, Tobacco, Sugar. 
Timber, Grain, Fruit, Pro¬ 

Tin Bars, Ship Plates. 

Corn, Coal, Machinery, Salt, and 

Bristol. 

Do. 

1S09 

£5,999,957 

18 N.T. 

46 H.W.O.S.T. 

144 

18,820,526 cubic 
feet. 

6,000,000 cubic 

General Cargoes. 

Iron and Steel Manufactures, Oil, 

Cardiff. 

Joint Stock. 

Cardiff Railway Co. 

1839 

£6,833,300 

36 H.W.O.N.T. 
42 S.T. 

200 inc. 

Leather, Painters’ Materials. 
Coal, Patent Fuel, Iron and Steel, 

Do., Barry Docks. 

Do. 

Barry Railway Co. 

1889 

49} 

Timber 

Ponds. 

114 

feet or 120,000 
tons. 

6 acres. 

visions, Foreign Meat, Iron 
Orer, Pitwood, etc. 

Pitwood, Grain, Timbor, 

and General Merchandise. 

• 

Coal. 

Dover. 

State. 

National Property. 



H.W.O.S.T. 

13* 

L.W.O.S.T. 
Granville Dock, 

91 


Building Materials, and 
General Merchandise. 

Coal, Timber, Grain. 

Chalk, Oil. 

Falmouth. 

Joint Stock. 

Dover Harbour Board. 

Public Works Loan 

1862 

£234,000 

15 N.T., 20 S.T. 
Wellington D’ck, 
9 N.T., 14 S.T. 
22 ft. low water. 

42 

50,000 cubic ft. 

Coal, Timber, Wheat, Barley, 

Granite, China Clay, Old Iron. 

Fleetwood. 

Do. 

Board & Mortgagees. 
Lancashire & Yorkshire 

1877 


25 

Elevator, 30,000 

Maize. 

Grain, Timber, Iron Ore, 
Esparto Grass, Dyewoods, 
Stone, Steel Rails, Ice, 
Potatoes, Fish, Cement, 
and Slates. 

General. 

Coal, Coke, Salt, and Grain. 

Garston Docks. 

Do. 

Rly. Co. 

Lond. & North-Western 

Old Dock, 


Old Dock, 

28* 

tons ; sheds, 
6000 tons. 

W'houses, floored 

Coal. 

Gcole. 

Do. 

Rly. Co. 

Undertakers of Aire <& 

1864 

North Dock, 
1S76 

Stalbridge. 
Dock, 1909. 

; 1820 


25 S.T., 15 N.T. 

North Dock, 

28 S.T., 18 N.T. 
Stalbridge Dock, 
35 S.T., 25 N.T. 
22 S.T. 

33} 

berths for 100,000 
tons minerals, 48 
ac. timber stor¬ 
age, 70 m. rail¬ 
way siding. 

Timber, Grain, Ore, Oil, Log¬ 
wood, Sugar, Groceries. 
Fish, Timber, Grain, Rutter, 

Coal, Stone, Machinery, Textiles. 

Great Grimsby. 

Do. 

Calder Navigation Co 
Great Central Rly. Co. 

1846 

£3,000,000 

26 H.W.O.S.T. 

104* 

Sheds and ware¬ 

Coal, Pig Iron, Manufactured 

Great Yarmouth (pro¬ 

• Local Public 

Port and Haven Com 

1911 

Estimated 

22 H.W.O.N.T. 

12 L.W. 

16 

houses, 582,750 
sq.ft., 68,450 qr. 
grain w’house. 

Wood Pulp, Iron Ore, 
General Goods. 

Goods. 

Fish. 

posed). 

Hartlepool and West 

Trust. 

i Joint Stock. 

missioners. 

North-Eastern Rly. Co. 

1835 

£100,000 to 
£120,000 

26 H.W.O.S.T. 

200 

160,000 qr. grain, 

Ore, Timber, Grain. 

Iron, Coal, General Goods. 

Hartlepool. 

Harwich, Felixstow« 

i\ Public Com- 

1 

Felixstowe Dock and 1S87 

£130,000 

15* L.W.S.T. 

Docks 

storage ground 
120 acres. 
Warehouses let 

L 

Coal, Roadstone, Grain. 

Flour, Malt, Old Iron. 

(Customs’ Port o 
Harwich). 

fj pany. 

A 

Railway Co. 

1 

Shares 
£22,500 
Deb. Stocl 

27* H.W.S.T. 

5*. 

1 

to Private Firms. 
Length of Quays 
1 600 feet. 

\ 

1 
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Joint Stock. 

North-Eastern Railway 

1774 


Varying from 

| 13d 

W .f | 


Co. 



29 H. W.O.S.T. 

I 

At? 6v|S j 9 1 

Do. 




downwards. 


/ / 

Hull and Barnsley Rail- 

1885 

Included 

34 H. W.O.S.T. 

53* 

r — ^yy 


way Co. 


with 






Railway. 



"Dot— ^ 

Do. 

North-Eastern and Hull 

1914 

• Included 

Outer Sill 42'3’" 

Water 



and Barnsley Railway 


with 

Inner Sill S9' 3*" 

001 



(Joint). 


Railway. 

H. W.O.S.T. 


Immingham. 

Do. 

Humber Commercial 

1907 

£1»S00,000 

47 H.W.O.S.T. 

Water 4 5 



Railway and Dock Co. 


27* L. W.O.S.T. 

Quayage 

Length 








5400' 

Ipswich.* 

Local Public 

Tpswich Dock Coramis- 

1837 

£175,000 

23* 

29$ 


Trust. 

sionors. 


King’s Lynn. 

Statutory 

King’s Lynn Docks and 

1S69 

£460,039 

29* 

Water 17 

Lancaster. 

Company. 
Local Public 

Railway Co. 

Commissioners and 

1787 


20 O.S.T. 

land SO 

2 


Trust. 

Trustees of the Port. 



14 O.N.T. 


Liverpool and Birken¬ 
head. 

Do. 

Mersey Docks and Har¬ 
bour Board. 


■Sea Tabla B 


•• 

Llanelly North Dock. 

Do. 

Llanelly Harbour Trust. 

1903 

£142,835 

22 to 27 

10 

Carmarthenshire 

Do. 

Do. 




ii 

Dock. 






“Copper - Works” 
Dock. 

Leasehold. 

Messrs. Nevill, Druce, 

1820 

£25,000 

Side walls 25 

61,015 


and Co. 


S.T. 21. 

sq. ft. 

Burry Port Dock. 

Joint Stock. 

Burry Port and Gwen- 
draeth Valley Railway 
Co. 

Great Western Railway 

1834 

£208,000 

22 S.T. 

17 

Dock (G. W. R.). 

Do. 

1833 

Included in 

id 

120,000 


Co. 


Rail way. 


sq. feet 

London. 

Local Public 

Port of London Auth¬ 

,, 

Sec 1'able A. 

.. 



Trust. 

ority. 





Lowestoft. 

Incorporated 

Great Eastern Illy. Co. 

1850 


15 to 16 H.W. 

58 


Co. 






Manchester. 

Manchester 

Corporation and Man 

Chester Ship 

Canal Co. 

See Table C. 


Maryporb. 

Local Public 

Mary port Harbour Com¬ 

1857 

£291,591 

26 

20 

Trust. 

missioners. 





Middlesborough. 

Joint Stock. 

North-Eastern Rly. Co. 

1342 

•• 

27 to 32 

25* 

Milford Haven. 

Do. 

The Milford Docks Co. 


•* 

34 H. W.O.S.T. 

4S 


250,000 qrs. wh't, 
100,000 care, 
frozen mutton. 


Coal-hoists, etc., 
5000 tons an 
hour capacity. 
Grain silo,40,000 
tons. Oil tanks, 
500,000 gallons, 
etc. 

170 miles rail 
sidings forlG,850 
coal - trucks. 
Coal-hoists,5600 
tons an hour 
capacity. Grain 
elevator, timber 
pond, etc. 

50,000 qrs. 

40,000 tons. 

None. 


Grain, Seed, Hemp, Flax, 
Fruit, Timber, Iron, Fish, 
etc. 

Butter, Lard, Eggs, Bacon, 
Fish, Sugar, Grain, Seed, 
Timber, Wool. 

Frozen Mutton, Grain, Oil, 
etc. 


Grain, Timber, etc. 


Timber, Grain, Oil, Seeds, 
Pyrites, Phosphates. 

Grain, Cake, Timber, Ore, 
Sugar, etc. 

Timber, Clay, Corn, and 
General. 


8000 sq. ft. 

18,500 sq. ft. 
1800 sq. ft. 

Two warehouses 
total 4300 sq. ft. 

382 square yards. 

Small. 

•2500 qrs. grain or 
600 tons good s. 
Storage ground 
14 acres. 

Extensive ware¬ 
houses. 


Chemicals, Coal, Coke, 

Linen, Machinery, Oil, Oi 
Paint, Woollen Manufacti 
Coal, Coke, Cotton and W< 
Manufactures, Iron and Steel] 
Manufactures, Machinery. 

Coal, Iron, etc. 


Coal, Iron, etc. 


Agricultural and other Mach 
incry, Artificial Manures, Malt. 
Pig Iron, Iron Ore, Coal, etc. 

CoaL 


Timber, Pitwood, Pig and 
Scrap Iron. 


Scrap Iron for Steel Works, 
Pig Iron, Copper Ore. 
Copper Ore, Pitwood. 


Iron and Timber. 


Fish, Steel Rails, Timber, 
Stone, and Coal. 

Timber, Grain, Ore. 

Timber and Iron Ore. 


Fish. 



Tin-plates, Coal (Anthracite and 
Bituminous), Tin - stampings 
and Tin enamelled goods. 


Coal, Tin-plates, Manufactured 
Copper. 

Coal, Bricks, Clay, Tin-plates, 
Copperas. 

Coal and Tin-plates. 


Herrings. 


Coal, Steel, Pig Iron, Creosoto 
Oil, Pitch. 

Machinery, Chemicals, Manufac¬ 
tured Iron and Steel, etc. 


Coal, Transatlantic Traffic. 


I When complete, 


8 Proposed Improvements (1911) : Construction of new Entrance Lock, depth on sill 17* feet L. W.S.T., and now Entrance Basin, 3* acres. 


DOCK 617 


















TABLE E.—MERCANTILE DOCKS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 1911 —Continued. 


Form of 
Ownership. 


England & Wales — 
continued. 

Milford Haven. 

Briton Ferry. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Tyne — Northumber¬ 
land Dock. 

Albert Edward Dock. 


South Shields Tyne 
Dock. 


Newport. 


Penarth (Cardiff). 
Penzance. 

Plymouth. 

Runcorn, Ellesmere 
Port. 

Do. Bridgewater 
Docks. 

Seaham. 


Sharpness, Gloucester. 


Joint Stock. 


Local Public 
Trust 


Do. 


Do. 


Railway Co. 


Public Co. 


Joint Stock. 
Municipal. 

Local Public 
Trust. 

Joint Stock. 


Public Com¬ 
pany. 


Joint Stock. 


Owners. 

Date of 
First Con¬ 
struction. 

Capital 

Invested. 

Depth of 
Entrance. 

Area of 
Docks 
and 
Basins. 

Capacity of 
Warehouses, 
eta 

Principal Imports. 




Feet 

Acres. 



Great Western Rly. Co. 

1861 


27 Highest S.T. 
14 Lowest N.T. 

13 

None. 

General Iron, Iron Ore, ( 
Timber, Stone, and Sundries. 

Tyne Improvement 

Commissioners. 

1850 

£0,778,377 

25-30L. W.O.S.T. 


3 docks (includ¬ 
ing Sth. Shields 
Tyne Dock) and 
extensive coal 
shipping accom¬ 
modation. 

Iron Ore, Burnt Ore, Sulphur l 
Ore, Provisions, Fruit, Grain 
and Flour, Steel and Iron, 
Lead, Nitrate of Soda. 

Do. 

1857 ^ 

£1,787,526 

19 H.W.O.N.T. 
24 H. W.O.S.T. 

521 

30,800 sq. ft. 

Pit Props, Mining Timber, < 
Deals, Battens and Boards, 
Grain, and Nitrate of Soda. 

Da 

1884 J 


25 H.W.O.N.T. 
30 H.W.O.S.T. 

25 

Grainandgeneral 
warehouse, 
20,000 sq. ft. 
floor area, 6 
floors and cel¬ 
larage, sheds, 
20,000 sq. ft. 

Do. 

North-Eastern Rly. Co. 

1859 

" 

27 to 33 

60 

100,000qrs.grain, 
2000 standards 
wood. Storage 
ground. 

Grain, Timber, Ore, Esparto, 
Wood, Pulp. 

Alexandra (Newport <ii 
South Wales) Docks 
& Railway Co. 

1842 


Average 35 S.T. 

Water 

150i 

Length of quays, 
22,275 ft. Ex¬ 
tensive ware¬ 
houses. Coal- 
hoists, tiraber- 
float, etc. 

Iron, Ore, Timber. 

Taff Vale Railway Co. 

1865 

£1,250,000 

£69,000 

40 

26 

2500 sq. feet. 

Timber, Wood, Pulp, General. 

Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Burgs, of Penzance. 

1879 

21* 

8i 

Adequate. 

Coal, Timber, Salt, Flowers, 
Potatoes, and General. 

Plymouth Harbour 




200 


Nitrate of Soda, Guano. 

Commission. 






Shropshire Union Rly. 

See Manchester Ship 



•• 

3* 

•• 

•• 

Canal {Table C.). 







Seaham Harbour Dock 
Co. 

1830 

£495,000 

North Dock, 
16 S.T., 13 N.T. 

South Dock, 
25 S.T., 22 N.T. 

Docks, 

131- 

Outer 

Harb'r, 

15 

None. 

Timber. 

Sharpness New Docks 
Co. 

; 1827 

£1,272,669 

15 to 34 

34 

2,200,000 

bushels. 

Timber, Grain, Slates,General 
Merchandise, and Sugar. 


Principal Exports. 



oal, Copperas, 
Sundries. 


Bricks, and 


toal and Coke, Chemicals, Fire¬ 
bricks and Clay Goods, Manure, 
Flour and Meal, Pig Iron, Steel 
and Iron, Lead, Lead Colours, 
Sheet and Pipo Lead, Purple 
Iron Ore, Grindstones, 
oal and Coke, Bricks, Chomict 
Pig Iron, and Machinery. 

Do. 


Fire Clay Goods, and Zinc Ore. 


Coal, Iron, Steel, Tin-plates. 


General. 


Coal, Glass Bottles. 


Merchandise. 


MOOd L. 819 




























WtoST/? 



South wold. 


Sunderland. 

Do., Wearmouth 
Dock. 

Swansea 

Whitehaven. 

Weston Point Docks. 

Widnes Dock. 

Worldngton. 

Benvick-on-Tweed. 

Scotland. 

Aberdeen. 

Alloa. 

Arbroath. 1 
Aidrossan. 

Ayr. 


Do. 

[North British Railway 

J 1859 

'(New Dock),' 24 8.T. 

£90,000 | 

Dock, 

6 acres. 
Basin, 

Grain warehouse 
1700 sq. yds.! 
floor space. j 

Do. 

London & So.-Westcrn 
Railway Co. 

1844 

£4,524,000 | 

18 to 40 
L.W.O.S.T. 

28 to 53 
H.'W.O.S.T. 1 

4 acres. 
60* 
land, 
172 

water. 

Warehouses on' 
all the quays. 

Private enter- 

William Robert Fasey, 

Ancient 

About 

10 low water. 

8 acres 


prise. 

Leytonstono, Essex, 
Contractor. 

harbour re¬ 
constructed 
1907. 

£80,000. 

dock, 

also 

river. 

—- 

Local Public 

River Wear Commis- 

1850 

£1,428,451 

28 

86 

45,000 qrs. grain, 

Trust. 
Railway Co. 

sioners. 

North-Eastern Railway 
Co. 

1838 

22 

6 

600 tons esparto. 
None. 

Local Public 
Trust. 

Swansea Harbour 
Trustees. 

1851 

£4,048,300 


126, 
Float 
of 120 
acres. 
Quay 
32,200'. 

382,076 sq. ft. 

Local Public 

Whitehaven Harbour 

1708 

£260,620 

20 O.S.T. 

Dock, 

No lock-up ware¬ 

Trust. 

Commissioners. 

1894 


14 O.N.T. 

4*. 

Tidal 

harbo’r, 

houses. 

Do. 

Weaver Trustees. 

1813 

£1S4,000 

16 O.T., 18 S.T. 

44$. 

6 

20,000 tons, 
wharves 40,000 

Joint Stock. 

Lond. Sc North-Western 
Rly. Co. 

1830 

•• 

15* S.T., 7 N.T. 

H 

tons. 

Traffic direct 

from ship to 

Harb’r Board. 

1 

Workington Harbour 
and Dock Board. 

1804 

£100,000 

21 O.S.T. 

4* 

wagon. 

In dock 300 tons, 
in harbour 250 
tons. 

Local Public 
Trust. 

Berwick Harbour Com¬ 
missioners. 

1876 

£61,000 

14 N.T. 

21 H.S.T. 

3* 

800 tons coal 
hoist. 

Local Public 
Trust. 

Aberdeen Harbour 

Commissioners. 

1775 

£1,669,984 

26 

84 

Total floor area, 
10,180 sq. yds. 

Joint Stock. 

North British Railway 
Co. 

Purchased 
by Rly. Co., 
1891 

•• 

18 S.T. 

8 

12,540 cubic ft. 

Local Public 
Trust. 

Arbroath Harbour Trus¬ 
tees Board, 1830. 

1394 1 
1740 

£70,000 

15 O.S.T. 

11 O.N.T. 

2* 

480 tons flax. 

Joint Stock. 

Ardrossan Harbour Co. 

Early 19tb 
century. 

£399,999 

27 H.W. 

18 L.W. 

18* 

One bonded 
warehouse. 

Local Public 
Trust. 

Ayr Harbour Trustees. 

1878 

£448,279 

21 

8 

None. 


Flour and General Goods. 


<SL 


and Timber. 

Fish, Coals, Granite. 


Timber, Grain, Iron Ore, 
Esparto, Petroleum. 

Not Important. 

Timber, Grain, Mineral Ores, 
etc. 


Coke, Cattle, and General. 


Clays, China, Stone, Bone 
Ash, Flints, Macadam. 

Copper and Sulphur Ores, 
White Sand. 

Coke, Ore, General Cargoes. 


Timber, Manure, Esparto 
Grass, China Clay. 


Coal, Fish, Timber, Flour, 
Salt, Linseed, Rapeseed, 
Cottonseed. 

Timber, Grain. 


Flax, Hemp, Coal, Foreign 
Timber, and Slates. 

Iron and other Ores, Timber, 
Limestone, Nitrato of Soda. 
Iron Ore, Limestone, and 
Timber. 


Machinery, Manufactured Goods. 
Cured Herrings, Shingle, Timber. 


Coal, Coko, Patent Fuel, Marine 
Engines, Ships. 

Not Important 

Copper, Coal, Coke, Patent Fuel, 
Tin-plates and other Metals. 


Iron Ore, Steel Rails, Quarry 
Stone, and General. 


Salt, Chemicals. 

Chemicals,Manufactured Manure, 
and Coal. 

Coal, Rails, Pig Iron. 

Coal, Fish, Grain, Manure. 


Fish, Granite, Oats, Paper, and 
Cattle. 

Coal. 


Grain, Potatoes, Home-grown 
Timber, Herrings. 

Coal, Slag, and Steel Products. 

Coal, Iron, Produce. 


1 The original harbour was constructed about 1394 by the Abbot and Monks of Aherbrothoclc: new harbour, by Town Council, about 1740. 
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TABLE E.—MERCANTILE DOCKS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 1911— Continued. 


Form of 
Ownership. 


Sootland— 
Bo’ness. 


Owners. 


Date of 
First Con¬ 
struction. 


- i 

1 

i 

Burntisland (West Local Public I 

Dock and East Dock). 

Trust. 

Dundee. 

Do. I 

Qlasgow. 

See Clyde, Ta l 

Grangemouth. 

Joint Stock. < 

Greenock. 

Local Public < 
Trust. 

Leith. 

Do. 

MethiL 

Joint Stock. 

Montrose. 

Local Public 


Trust. 

Port-Glasgow. 

Do. 

Ireland. 


Belfast. 

Local Public 
Trust. 

Dublin. 

Do. 

Galway. 

Do. 


Joint Stock. North British Railway! 1871 
Co. j 


Commissioners. East, 1901 

)undee Harbour Trust, 

1815. 


reenock Harbour 

Trust. 

Commissioners for the 
Harbour and Docks 
of Leith. 

North British Railway 
Co. 

Montrose Harbour 

Trustees. 

Port-Glasgow Harbour 
Trustees. 


Belfast Harbour Com¬ 
missioners. 

Dublin Port and Docks 
Board. 

Galway Harbour Com¬ 
missioners. 


1710 

1800 

1885 

1S43 

1608 


1707 

1832 



Capital 

Invested. 

Depth of 
Entrance. 

Area of 1 
Docks ; 

and 

Capacity of 



Warehouses, 

etc. 

Principal Imports. 

Principal Exports. 



Basins. 


Feet. 

Acres. 




£330,000 

22 

13 

i 

L0,000 tons, 1 1 
shed china clay, 

4 hydraulic coal 
hoists, 15 cranes. 

Timber, Esparto Goods, 
Grain, Ore, Phosphates, 
China Clay. 

Coal, Iron, General Goods. 





£660,000 

2S* 

West, 5.1,194,400 cubic It. 

Wood, Cottonseed, etc. 

Coal. 


East,Hit 




£1,265,377 

35 H.W.O.S.T. 

38 

Harbr. wliouso 

Jute, Flax, Hemp, Timber, 

Linen, Sailcloth, Sacking, Paper, 
Yarns. 


20 L.W.O.S.T. 


10,000 cub. yds., 
relief w’liouses 
51,430 cub. yds., 
transit sheds 

Iron, Coal, Soya Beans. 






45,S07 sq. yds. 




80 H.W.O.S.T. 

Docks, 

Commodious 

Timber, Iron Ore, Oil, Pig 

Coal, Manufactured Iron and 



58 

sheds of single 

Iron, and General. 

Steel. 



Basins, 

& double storey 





45 

type. 



£1,500,933 

20 to 32 

64 

W’houses 25,000 

Sugar, Timber. 

Coal, Iron, Sugar. 

H.W.O.S.T. 


tons, sheds 

19,000 tons. 




£2,500,000 

14 L.W.S.T. 

68, Inner 

15,000 tons grain, 

Grain, Flour, Timber, Sugar, 
Provisions, Fruit, Feeding- 

Coal, Beer, Herrings, Sulphate of 

£S00,000 

30 H.W.S.T. 

Harb'r 

private ware¬ 

Ammonia, Iron Goods, Bricks, 


10 

houses. 

stuffs, Manures, etc. 

Oil, Paper, etc. 

£515,600 

32 

2 Docks, 
4J & 6*. 

40,000 cubic ft. 

Timber. 

Coal. 



3rd 15. 




£28,264 

18* 

3* 

11,948 sq. ft. 

Timber, Flax, Hemp, Coal, 
Lime. 

Timber, Iron Ore, Pig Iron, 

Grain, Fish, Timber, Potatoes. 

£11,0S4 

22 

16* 

None. 

Ships, General. 



and Limestone. 

£1,553,707 

82 H.W.O.S.T. 

2118 

Ample private 

•Coal, Cotton, Flax, Bread 
■ stuirs, Timber, Iron and 

Linen, Hides, Whisky, Potatoes, 



warehouse ac¬ 

Iron Ore. 




commodation. 

Steel, Oil in Bulk. 


£1,936,094 

33 H.W.O.S.T. 

205 

Floor area 19 

'timber, Grain, Coal. 

Grain, Spirits, Porter, Cattle. 

30 H.W.O.N.T. 


acres. 


Old Dock 

17 to 18 S.T. 

9 

None. 

General. 

Provisions. 

£05,000 
East Dock 

12 N.T. 





£41,571 





I 


H. W.O.S.T.—High Water Ordinary Spring Tides. H.W.O.N.T—High Water Ordinary Neap Tides. L.W.O.S.T.—Low Water Ordinary Spring Tides. 
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Mtion in relation to Docks .—In almost 
Itf^rovincial ports tho dock corporations, 

• municipal, trustee, or joint-stock, 
exercise a local monopoly. A great change 
has recently been brought about by the 
amalgamation of the railway companies in 


1921. In many cases ports which were 
originally under the control of competing 
companies are now controlled by a railway 
group. Thus ports on the East Coast are 
under the control and management of the 
London and North-Eastern Railway Group. 
This fact must tend to reduce competition 
to smaller dimensions. [See Docks, App.] 

Incidence of Dock Charges .—The policy of 
dock owners as regards the incidence of charges 
varies very widely. The charges in each port 
have arisen largely through local custom. Tho 
charges maybe broadly divided into charges on 
tho ship and charges on the goods. Charges 
on the ship may be divided into dues and rent. 
Dues are usually charged on net register tomiage, 
though they have been from time to time 
charged on tho gross tonnage, as in 1856 at 
Sunderland. (For discussion on the policy of 
charging on the net or on the gross tonnage, 
Bee Royal Com. on Tonnage, Report, 1881 ; 
also c.g. Shipping World , vol. i. pp. 274, 323, 
365, and 402). Under the Harbour Docks Act 
of 1847 preferential rates are prohibited. 

Dock rent is charged, as in London, on gross 
tonnage. In some cases rent begins on entrance, 
in other cases it begins after a certain period 
has elapsed. Charges on goods may be divided 
into rates including lauding, weighing, and 
delivery in tho case of imported goods ; collec¬ 
tion, wharfage, and porterage in the case of 
exported goods ; and warehouse rent. There 
are besides special charges on particular classes 
of goods. The rates on goods are fixed partly 
with regard to the difficulty, risk, and cost of 
handling them, and partly with regard to the 
value of the goods. At Bristol no rates are 
charged on exports. It is clear that dock rates 
ao levied must act in a measure as a bounty on 
exports, and as a corresponding tax on imports. 
(On differential rates for freemen and foreigners, 
see Maitland, History of London.) There seems 
much need for simplification in dock charges. 
The classification adopted finally by the railway 
companies might form the basis of a classifica¬ 
tion for docks with advantage both to shippers 
and dock corporations. 

Dock Finance .— The capital invested in docks 
in the United Kingdom may be estimated as 
not less than £200,000,000. This represents 
their probable cost. 

It is doubtful whether the total return on 
the capital invested can average from 3 to 3j 
per cent. In London in 1909 the interest on 
the £9,150,000 “A” Port Stock is at 3 per 
cent; the £13,210,000 “B” Port Stock is at 
4 per cent. At Liverpool £4 ? 677,000 of tho 


loans are between 4 per cent and 4-& 
£11,710,000 between 3 per cent and 3j per 
ccut, and £64,000 between 2^ per cent and 2^ 
per cent. 

Dock Ownership. — The ownership of the 
docks in the United Kingdom is distributed as 


follows: 

State Ownership. .... i 

.Municipal Do. 3 

Local Public Trust Ownership . . 37 

Public Ownership ... 41 

Joint-Stock Ownership . . 34 

Private Do. B . . 3 

Private Ownership ... 87 


fSee Docks, Ownership of, in Appendix.] 

Public Ownership. —The question of publio 
ownership of docks has been frequently dis¬ 
cussed. There are three main points involved 
—1st, management; 2nd, public convenience ; 
3rd, finance. 

(1) Management. —It is argued that a number 
of men selected by their townsmen for known 
fitness for administration may administrate as 
efficiently as similar men selected for tho same 
reason by a body of shareholders. No consider¬ 
able support can be found for objecting to ad¬ 
ministration of docks by public trusts in the 
records of such bodies. The examples of Liver¬ 
pool and Glasgow are very noteworthy as highly 
successful and efficient trusts. The same cla.ss 
of men is employed in tho practical details of 
administration, both in companies and in cor¬ 
porations. (2) Public Convenience. —There is 
some reason for doubt whether any general case 
could bo made out on this ground for or against 
public control. The slowness with which public 
bodies sometimes meet public demand has fre¬ 
quently been exemplified in the case of docks 
under both joint-stock and public management. 
(3) Finance. —While dock property may one 
day be extremely remunerative, it is still in a 
period of transition. The joint-stock dock 
shareholder has had, during these past few 
years, in some cases, to go without his dividend, 
while the public trust bondholder has, as a 
rule, got his interest. I 11 this reference it 
should be remembered that municipalities have 
other resources at their command than dock 
charges. The broad ground of the advantage 
in the public interest of public ownership and 
control of all services which are essentially 
local monopolies, is the argument usually em¬ 
ployed in favour of placing docks under public 
control. (See Monopolies.) 

[Harb. Docks and Piers Clauses Act 1847.— Select 
Com. Ho. of Com. Harb. Accom., 1883. — Dep. Trade 
Com. Report iii., Entrepot Trade, queries 10,072, 
10,074, 10,098, 10,169, 10,283, 10,291, 10,673, 
10,692, 10,848, and 11,334. — Macpherson’s 

Annals.— Porter’s Progress qf the Nation , sec. iii., 
1837. — Colquhoun, Commerce and Police of the. 
Thames. — Locke, Hist* of Navigation , 1744.— 
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Tracts on Docks and Commerce, 1839.— 
Jlist. of the Port of London , 1843.— 
n^Plan for the Improvement of the Port of 
London , 1798 .—Reasons for Extending Wharves 
in London , 1797.—Telford and Douglas, An Ac¬ 
count of the Improvements of the Port of London, 
etc., 1801.—Forrow, The Thames and its Docks, 
1877.—Capper, The Port and Trade of London, 
1862.—Howell, A Day's Business in the Port of 
London , 1850.—Various histories of London and 
of the Thames and district, e.g. BoydelL Maitland, 
Pennant, Brayley, Knight, Walford, Loftie.— 
Burrows, The Qinque Ports, 1888.—Lyster, “Re¬ 
cent Dock Extensions at Liverpool,” Proc. Inst. 
Civ. Engrs., vol. c. pt. ii.—Mason, A brief Hist, 
of the Dock Co. at Kingston-upon-Hull, 1885.— 
The Industrial Rivers of the United Kingdom, 
1888.—Deas, “The River Clyde,” Proc. Inst, of 
Naval Arch., vol. xxx. p. 20.— B.A. Meeting New¬ 
castle, Official Handbook of Industries, 1889.— 
Inst, of Mech. Engrs., Liveipool Meeting, 1891, 
Official Handbook .—Shipping World Annual .— 
Lindsay, Hist of Merchant Shipping and Ancient 
Commerce, 1874. — “Dock Companies Shares,” 
Jour. Stat. Soc ., xxxix. p. 495.—Turnbull, Dock and 
Port Charges. —Thubron, Dock and Port Charges. 
—“ Floating Docks in London,” Industries, vol. L 
p. 337.—Harcourt, Docks and Harbours.—First 
Annual Report of the Port of London Authority, 
31st March 1910.—Port of London Authority, 
Visit of the Institute of Journalists, 17th Sept. 
1910 .—Tables of Rates and Charges.—Accounts 
of the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board.—The 
Port of Liveipool: Its Rise and Progress.—Port 
of Manchester Official Sailing List and Shipping 
Guide. —Broodbank, Sir J. G., History of the 
Port of London (2 vols.), 1921.—Harper, R. W., 
The Port of London Act , 1908 ( London, 1910).— 
Charles Booth, Life and Labour of the People in 
London, 1903.] ' E. L. H. 


DOCK LABOUR. The information given 
by Charles Booth in Life and Labour of 
the People in London, vol. 3, Second Series 
(Industry), remains the best source for informa¬ 
tion on the conditions of men employed daily 
on the docks and wharves and in warehouses, 
now under the control of the Port of London 
Authority, and their earnings. 

Those employed are mentioned in the First 
Report of that Authority for the year ended 
31st March 1910 as follows:— 

“All the undertakings transferred to the 
Authority were found to be working under dif¬ 
ferent systems in regard to the employment, 
payment, and classification of staff; and the 
work of reconciling these differences in practice 
and of a general re-classification is making 
good progress. The annual charge in re¬ 
spect of superannuation and benevolent allow¬ 
ances at present amounts to £70,405. The 
question of establishing one pension scheme 
for the whole of the staff is under consider¬ 
ation. 

“ The staff of the Authority at the 31st 
March 1910 numbered 11,297, as follows :— 


Salaried staff . 

Wages staff— 

Permanent men on the establishment 5,074 
Not established, but regularly em 
ployed by the week.... 2,123 

Extra men— 

Daily average.2,944 

11,297 " 

And the Report continues: “In accordance 
with the requirements of section 28 of the Act, 
the Authority has taken into consideration the 
question of the regulation of the engagement 
of casual labour.” 

In time it may be expected that the organisa¬ 
tion of the labour required will be arranged on 
a better footing than previously. 

Meanwhile Mr. Booth’s remarks on the sub¬ 
ject will be read with interest. “The earnings 
of the professional docker are shared by a con¬ 
siderable number of incomers from other trades 
who seek work at the docks, not because the 
docks are busy, but because their own trades 
are slack, and herein lies the peculiar difficulty 
of dock industry. If, instead of coming at 
all times, thbse men from other trades were in¬ 
troduced only when the docks were busiest, 
their numbers could even be increased with 
advantage, and, combined with a reduction in 
his own ranks, would probably lead to improve¬ 
ment in the position of the professional docker * 
“The varying demand for labour at the docks 
can be provided for in four different ways : (1) 
by maintaining at all times a sufficient force to 
cope with the largest amount of work offering ; 
(2) by working overtime when needed ; (3) by 
drawing upon outside labour for additional 
hands in busy times ; (4) by postponing some 
of the work. Of these four it is upon the first 
alone that the employers now rely, and the 
only mitigation of its hardship is the extent to 
which the men may themselves find other work 
in slack times.” 

The wages received are difficult to estimate. 
The work includes great variety of labour, 
stowing cargo requiring skill and care ; dis¬ 
charging cargo, though not needing exactly the 
exercise of the same qualities, must be efficiently 
performed. The classes employed extend from 
the “Amalgamated Stevedores Society’’down 
to general and casual labourers. The average 
value of the work of the two last-mentioned 
classes may be put at from 4s. 6d. to 4s. 3d. 
for those regularly employed. It is impossible to 
estimate the earnings of the casual labourer. A 
careful regulation of the work is essential to avoid 
the evils so long connected with dock labour 
Into the methods proposed to secure this we 
cannot go here. Mr. Booth truly says, “of all 
the causes of poverty and misery, irregular 
work, coupled, as it always must be, with 
irregular lives, is by far the greatest. A change 
in this would effect more than almost anything 
else could do for the welfare of the people.” 
To the owners of dock property also a prope^ 
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for the supply of efficient and 
labour is most important. It is 
f employment which it is most 
i secure. The more regularly 
employed men obtain also the higher rates 
of pay. 

The statement given above refers to the 
labour employed in the London docks. The 
circumstances of the other docks in the country 
differ considerably from these, but what has been 
stated will show the importance of this industry 
to the commerce of the United Kingdom. 

[Booth, Life and Labour of the People in Lon¬ 
don , vol. iii. second series.] 

DOCK WARRANT. A document by which 
a dock company or other dock owner certifies 
that the holder is entitled to receive certain 
goods specified therein, deposited with such 
dock company or other dock owner (see Dock 
warrants in art. Dock, p. 615). A dock 
warrant is generally transferable by indorse¬ 
ment ; a holder, though in good faith, and 
though he had given value for it, was formerly 
in a less favourable position than the holder of 
a bill of lading; but since the Factors Act of 
1877 a transfer of a warrant by the buyer or 
owner of the goods to which it refers, to a person 
who takes the document in good faith, has “the 
same effect for defeating any vendor’s lien or 
right of stoppage in fransitu, as the transfer of 
a bill of lading has for defeating the right of 
stoppage in transitu ” (Factors Act, 1889, §10). 
(See Commercial Instrument.) e. s. 

DOCQUET. (1) Declaration by a notary 
authenticating an instrument of sasine (Scot¬ 
land, before 1845); (2) Declaration by a notary, 
by a justice of the peace, or by the parish 
minister in his own parish, authenticating the 
signature of a person unable to write (Scotland) ; 
(3) Authentication of a mercantile account by 
signature, initials, or jotting. 

[Scotland : Dickson on Evidence, §§ 797-800.] 

A. D. 

DOCTRINAIRE is a term of reproach desig¬ 
nating one who applies theory without due 
regard to facts. The doctrinaire forgets that 
in social science a consilience between deduc¬ 
tion and verification is generally requisite (see 
Mill, Logic , bk. vi. ch. viii. ix.) He is like 
the Aristotelian doctors in the age of Galileo, 
who continued to believe that bodies fall faster 
the heavier they are in spite of experiments 
proving the contrary. However, such open 
defiance of facts is rare even in political economy. 
An instance is the resolution of the British 
parliament that bank notes had not depreciated 
with respect to gold in 1811, when the guinea 
was commonly exchanged for 24s. shillings in 
paper money and silver. The more usual type 
of doctrinaire is one who has, so to speak, a 
tolerably oorrect theory of gravitation, but 
makes no allowance for the resistance of the 
air. The omission of this concrete fact may or 



desirable to 


may not be serious according to circunu 
The abstraction may be legitimate in f 
of a stone dropped from a height, but fatal in 
the case of a feather. An economic principle 
like laissez-faire may be valid in general, but 
in some important case be counteracted by 
peculiar circumstances. Such peculiarities dis¬ 
tinguish the labour market from markets in 
general (see Marshall, Principles of Economics, 
bk. vii. chaps, iv. v. vi.) Those who opposed 
the Factory Acts on the principle of laissez-faire 
were doctrinaires—so time has proved. But 
prior to the additional experience of the last half 
century it was not easy to see who was the 
doctrinaire and who the empiric. A hesitation 
between the rule and the exception may often 
be reasonable. In general no short and handy 
rule can be given for steering between the 
Scylla of empiricism and the Charybdis which 
swallows up the doctrinaire. Some cautions 
against the more dangerous extreme, some educa¬ 
tion of the instinct or tact which is required in 
order to hold the right mean, may be obtained 
from the example of those who have made ship¬ 
wreck, and from the precepts of the wise. 

A signal example is afforded by the so-called 
currency principle in banking (see Bank Note ; 
Currency Doctrine), which was held by 
Lord Overstone, and largely influenced the 
Bank Act of 1844. Those who relied on this 
principle fixed too exclusive attention on the 
“ quantity-theory ” of money, neglecting inci¬ 
dents peculiar to a convertible currency, and 
the fact that bank notes form but a small 
part of the English circulation. The theory 
is contrary to the fact that after crises, while 
prices have greatly fallen, the notes in the 
hands of the public have greatly increased (see 
Palgrave, Journal of the Bankers ’ Institute, 
January 1890). Other examples are afforded by 
some of Ricardo’s followers. Ricardo, as Pro¬ 
fessor Marshall says, is “more responsible than 
any one else for the habit of endeavouring 
to express great economic doctrines in short 
sentences;” for instance, “The natural price 
of labour is that price which is necessary to 
enable the labourers one with another to subsist 
and to perpetuate their race” (Pol. Econ., ch. v.) 
“A tax on wages is in fact a tax on profits” 
(ibid. ch. xvi.) “Nothing is more common 
than to see hats or malt rise when taxed . . . 
so with labour, when wages are taxed, its price 
rises” (ibid.) “The natural tendency of profits 
is to fall ” (ch. vi.) Those who have interpreted 
these dicta literally, without regard to qualify 
ing passages, both “the hangers-on of the 
science who have used it simply as an engine 
for keeping the working classes in them places,” 
and also some socialists—may be considered 
doctrinaires (see Marshall, Principles of Eco¬ 
nomics , pp. 63, 532, 672). The appellation 
was probably deserved by M'Culloch when he 
applied to the concrete case of Ireland his 
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heory that a landlord does not injure, 
( benefits his countrymen by becoming 
Centre (q.v.) However, in this and 
other instances, it may be proper to attribute 
the mistake rather to the reasoning process 
than to a neglect of experience. The holder of 
a false doctrine is not necessarily a doctrinaire. 
Still it is true that the bad consequences of 
wrong theories have been aggravated by neglect 
of ordinary experience and want of common 
sense. Examples of wrong theories and their 
consequences will be found in the articles on 
Balance of Tiiade ; Mercantile System ; 
Piiysigcrats ; Wages Fund, and many other 
headings—beginning with L. P. Abeille (q.v.) 
the doctrinaire who taught that a rise in the 
price of corn was beneficial to the community, 
and that high com prices make high wages. 

Such instances fully justify Burke’s condem¬ 
nation of the mathematical method in human 
affairs (Reflections on the French Revolution, 
Letter to a Noble Lord , et passim). Burke’s 
indignation is directed chiefly against the 
political doctrinaires of his own time. But it 
is equally applicable to the “economists and 
sophisters ” of a later age. It should be noticed 
that the same Burke does not on occasion shrink 
from applying economic theory with some 
severity (see Thoughts on Scarcity , remarks on 
the * ‘ Labouring Poor ”). An instructive protest 
against the abuse of abstract-reasoning is con¬ 
tained in Richard Jones’s Rent and other 
writings. Whewell, in his preface to the w r orks 
of R. Jones, aptly compares the doctrinaire to 
one who should assume that the surface of the 
earth was entirely determined by gravitation ; 
making abstraction of the forces of cohesion by 
which the mountains are “ in fluctuation fixed.” 
To complete the metaphor, it should be observed 
that the abstract hypothesis works very well for 
the greater part of the surface of the terraqueous 
globe. The difficulty is to discern in each case 
what is the character of the subject matter, how 
far the hypo thesis of perfectfluidityisadmissible. 
The importance of facts cannot be stated more 
emphatically than by Mill in his Unsettled Ques¬ 
tions. The economist must not rest satisfied 
until he has examined all the facts which appear 
contrary to his theory, and either made allow¬ 
ance for exceptions, or ascertained that the 
appearance was illusory. The theorist who 
will not take this trouble must be content to 
bold his opinions with great modesty. Mill 
repeats this lesson in his accoimt of Auguste 
Comte ; whose warnings against the danger of 
isolating political economy from social science 
deserve much attention. Another sourco of 
instruction is afforded in the German historical 
school. Those especially who have shown that 
they appreciate the value of abstract reasoning 
(sec Wagner, Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
1886) touch with authority that theory without 
experience is barren. The method of Prof. 



Cohn is very instructive. In his classic; 
on English railways he overthrows b$ 
meats drawn from experience the doctrinaires 
■who preach an equal mileage rate and fares 
proportionate to cost. Over the ruins of this 
demolished doctrine he builds, upon a broader 
basis of fact, a new theory which differs from 
the old, not in being less simple—for it is 
capable of being expressed in mathematical form 
(seeHadley, Railway Transportation, Appendix; 
and art. on Dupuit) —but in better represent¬ 
ing the real circumstances. Among English 
economists who have stigmatised the intellectual 
vice which is the subject of this article should 
be noticed Cliffe-Leslie (Essays) ; Prof. Ingram 
(Presidential Address, Section F, British Asso¬ 
ciation, 1878) ; Dr. Cunningham (Growth of 
English Commerce, passim). Even unscientific 
writers like Carlyle (q.v.) may impart com¬ 
mon sense. Literary humour is a potent 
antidote against the crotchets of doctrinaires. 
Take as examples: Voltaire’s “L’homme aux 
quarante ecusScott’s Malaclii Malagrowther; 
some of Thomas L. Peacock’s stories, especially 
Crotchet Castle ; part of Ruslan’s Unto this Last 
(Abstract Political Economy ; Facts). 

F. Y. Em 


DOCTRINE OF POPULATION (Malthus). 
See Malthus, Rev. T. R.; Population. 

DOGMA. This term, which properly should 
signify nothing more than opinion, has come to 
signify an opinion adopted without proof and 
maintained with passion. In political economy 
the term dogmatic, like the terms abstract, 
unhistorical, etc., is often applied to the old, or, 
as they are more indulgently described, the 
classical economists. These economists are 
sometimes supposed to have based their system 
upon certain arbitrary assumptions or dogmas 
such as the universal selfishness of human 
nature, the universal prevalence of competition, 
and the universal tendency of population to 
outrun the means of subsistence. They are 
sometimes contrasted with the later economists, 
who are said to have employed induction rather 
than deduction, and to have consulted history 
rather than to have employed arguments derived 
from the working of their own minds. The 
difference in so far as it exists is only one of 
degree. No economist— indeed no scientific 
inquirer—can avoid holding opinions which 
those who differ from him might stigmatise 
as dogmas. The processes of induction and 
historical inquiry w'ould be both endless and 
fruitless to one w'lio undertook them w'ith a 
perfectly blank mind. Induction is possible 
only if we assume the uniformity of nature. 
History has no lessons for us If we do not 
assume a certain continuity in human character. 
In framing an induction or in writing a history 
there is always implied a process of selection 
among numberless facts. Such a selection can 
proceed only upon some principle adopted by 
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fcr ; a principle which he does not 
bring. “Let any one watch the 
• which he himself unravels a compli¬ 
cated mass of evidence ; let him observe how, 
for instance, he elicits the true history of any 
occurrence from the involved statements of one 
or of many witnesses ; he will find that he does 


not take all the items of evidence into his 
mind at once and attempt to weave them 
together ; he extemporises, from a few of the 
particulars, a first rude theory of the mode in 
which the facts took place, and then looks at 
the other statements one by one to try whether 
they can be reconciled with that provisional 
theory or what alterations or additions it 
requires to make it square with them ” (Mill, 
Logic, bk. iii. ck. xiv.) Hardly any progress 
therefore can be made in political economy 
without assuming certain general propositions. 
On the other hand, such propositions must be 
regarded as merely provisional, and must always 
be liable to revision as research goes on. The 
same remark applies to the conclusions reached 
from such premisses which in turn afford a 
point of departure for new theorising. 

[See articles Classical Economists ; Doctrin¬ 
aire, and the authorities therein cited.] 


p. c. M. 

DOITKIN. A small base coin—probably 
of Flemish origin—prohibited by Statute 3 
Henry V. ch. i. Hence the expression “not 
worth a doit.” H. Ha. 

DOLE-FISH. The proportion of fish received 
as their allowance or share, according to custom, 
by the fishermen employed in the North Sea 
fisheries. 

[Statute 35 Henry VIII. ch. vii.] h. Ha. 

DOLES. A dole is defined by Dr. Johnson 
as “provisions or money distributed in charity,” 
but the ordinary use of the term in modern 
times implies somewhat more than this. A 
dole is now generally understood to be opposed 
to regular or permanent help, and to be com¬ 
paratively small in amount. Doles figure largely 
in the charitable bequests of old time. Thus 
at Oxford, on St. Thomas’s Day, there were 
given away more than seventy such, ranging 
in value from 13s. 6d. up to £5, and hardly 
any town or parish in England is without them. 
Every kind of condition may be attached. They 
are confined to freemen, to residents in certain 
parishes, to regular attendants at church, to 
widows, to spinsters, to servants, to young 
lr *en, to old men, to cripples, to the blind. 
The modern spirit, embodied in schemes issued 
by the charity commissioners, has abolished 
jarge numbers of them, but they still survive 
ln places which resist reform. The objections 
to the dole-system are numerous and weighty. 
“The practice of distributing doles,” said Sir 
George Jeasel in the famous Campden case, 
“should be more honoured in the breach than 
in the observance. There is no doubt that it 


tends to demoralise the poor and benqfit/iM 
one ... the extension of doles is simply the 
extension of mischief.” 'What are the grounds 
for so sweeping a condemnation ? The first 
principle in administering charity is that it 
should be adequate to its purpose of relieving 
distress or re- establ ish ing in dependence. Neither 
of these objects is secured by doles. They are 
not sufficient in amount to meet a crisis, nor 
continuous enough to provide for old age ; in 
many cases it is expressly forbidden that the 
same person shall be a recipient on two consecu¬ 
tive occasions. Again, they are often so numer¬ 
ous, and so unimportant in amount, as to be 
given without any of that preliminary inquiry 
which is essential to wise almsgiving, and hence 
they fall largely into the hands of persons who 
make anything but a good use of them. The 
conditions attached to the receipt of doles are 
often of an absurd kind. They hardly ever 
further their object, they lead to gross hypocrisy. 
It is idle to suppose that any religious body 
receives moral support from the membership of 
those who are attracted by them ; in the great 
majority of cases it is brought into disrepute 
by the inconsistency of the profession and 
practice. Hence, far from being strengthened 
by such gifts, religion itself comes under tho 
suspicion of aiding and abetting unreal con¬ 
formity, and its moral influence is weakened 
and its progress stayed. Add to these objec¬ 
tions the canvassing for such gifts, the loss of 
self-respect involved, the temptations to dis¬ 
honesty in appearance and in phrase, the 
melancholy effect on children of witnessing such 
conduct on the part of their parents, the in¬ 
ducement offered to give up the attempt to gain 
an honest livelihood and seek it by begging 
and fawning, the attractions which such 
periodical distributions have for the idle and 
self-indulgent from every quarter to settle in 
tho favoured parish or town, and it is not diffi¬ 
cult to see that charitable bequests in the form 
of doles tend almost inevitably to increase the 
very evils which their founders hoped to abate. 
A single example will illustrate this. Tho 
charities of the city of Bristol were, in 1892, 
estimated thus endowed £50,000, subscrip 
tion and Colston £41,000, private £50,000, in 
addition to a poor-law expenditure of £55,500- 
in all £196,500 annually spent on a population 
of 221,665 (census of 1891). And what are 
the results of the system pursued in many 
cases ? It is said to demoralise and pauperise. 
“The poor, qualified by residence in parishes 
in which endowments exist to receive their 
benefits, look upon them as a right, apply for 
them regularly, irrespective of need, and accept 
them with thanklessncss. Jealousies and dis¬ 
contents grow round their distribution. The 
thought that they will fall in induces unthrifti¬ 
ness ; debts are run up to be paid off by them ; 
and if not this, being something beyond and 
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i ordinary sources of income, they arc 
fittingly applicable for some unwonted 
leedless expenditure. Many waste their 
hearts in expectancy, and their time—years 
may he,—better spent in efforts to earn their 
living, in the continual pursuit of gifts. The 
adroit professional charity-hunters get the lion’s 
share of them. The industrious old people find 
themselves too late. Much of the money, and 
even gifts in kind, quickly sold or pawned, are 
spent in drink” (The Condition of the Bristol 
Poor). So far doles have been treated as a 
form of bequest only. The same characteristics 
and the same results are seen in part in the 
case of indiscriminate charity by individuals, 
and of out-door relief given by boards of 
guardians. 


[Charity Commission Ad. ed. R. E. Mitcheson, 
1887.— Charity Commission Reports.—Charities 
Register and Digest , In trod. pp. cxlv. et seq .— 
Poor Law Commission , Report and Evidence 
(1837). — Report of the Committee to Inquire into 
the Condition of the Bristol Poor (1885).— Con¬ 
fessions of an old Almsgiver (1871).] l. r. p. 
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History of, p. 626; of Account, p. 627 ; Hard (Stock Ex¬ 
change use of word), p. 627; Hard Spanish, p. C27 ; 
United States—gold and silver dollar, p. 627; Trade 
(United States), p. 627 ; Maria Theresa or Levantiner 
Thaler, p. 628; Mexican or Peso, p. 628; South and 
Central American Republics and British Honduras, p. 
628. 

Dollar, History of. The name dates 
from the year 1517, when the Counts of 
Schlick directed a large coinage of the already 
familiar silver “ gulden groschen ” in Joachims- 
thal ( i.e. St. James’s Dale) in Bohemia, whence 
the coins came to be known as Joachimsthaler t 
or simply thalei' } the coin of the Dale. In 
1566, at the Convention of Augsburg, the 
thaler was adopted as an imperial coin, under 
the name of “ reichs-thaler, ” or “ rix-dollar.” 
At this date the millesimal fineness of the coin 
was reduced from 937*5 to 888, though the 
weight remained the eighth of a Cologne mark, 
or about 451 grains troy. The standard was 
again settled at Leipzig in 1690, and subse¬ 
quently in 1763 ; but these changes, and the 
history of the rix-dollar, are unimportant for 
the purposes of this article, seeing that 
with the close of the 17th century the name 
(modified to “ dollar”) was usurped—at least 
among English-speaking peoples—by a Spanish 
coin, the history of which it is now necessary 
to trace. 

The unit of the (silver) monetary system of 
Spain had been the “real” or “royal” since 
at least the days of Pedro the Cruel (before 
1369) and was retained by Ferdinand and 
Isabella in their Mint Edict of 13th June 
1497. It was the multiple of this unit, the 
“piece of eight” reals, weighing by law 
423*9 grains, of 931 millesimal fineness, and 
therefore containing some 394£ grains of fine i 


silver, which was poured forth frofcn f Ao 
Spanish-American mints after the conquest of 
Mexico and Peru, early in the 16tli century, in 
such profusion as to become a universal coin, 
reaching even China—by way of Goa and the 
Philippines—before the close of the 16th cen¬ 
tury. Thus, as the rix-dollar and the “piece of 
eight ” were practically of identical fine weight 
and value—4s. 6d. sterling being the accepted 
standard,—it came about that, the geographical 
meaning of “dollar” (or thaler) having been 
forgotten, the “piece of eight” obtained the 
name of the “Spanish dollar.” And, as tne 
rix-dollar began to lose, even in Germany, its 
earlier importance—except as money of account 
—the name “ dollar,” from the beginning of 
the 18 th century onwards, was entirely usurped 
by the Spanish coin, which after 1686 ceased 
in the Peninsula to be a “piece of eight,” and 
became a piece of ten reals of “new plate.” 
In 1728 the Bourbon kings of Spain, in issuing 
the new device of the “globe dollar,” took the 
opportunity to reduce the gross weight to 417*6 
grains, and the millesimal fineness to 916*6, 
and in 1772 the fineness was further reduced to 
902*7 for the later device of the “ Carolus,” or 
“pillar” dollar. The latter standard was 
preserved in Spain up to 1848, and survives to 
the present day in the Mexican dollar, the lineal 
descendant since 1821 of the Spanish dollar. 

It should be added that under Spanish rule 
the dollar was uniformly below standard. 
Prior to 1728 its fine content was found by the 
English mint to be only 385 grains, as against 
394*6 by law; between 1728 and 1772 only 
377 grains, as against 382*8 by law ; and be¬ 
tween 1772 and 1810 only 371 grains, as 
against 377 by law. The Mexican dollar, 
dating from 1821, has steadily improved, until 
in the present day, as shown by investigations 
at the London Mint in 1891, the dollar is 
practically up to its legal standard. 

Though Spanish America was lost to Spain 
by the revolutionary wars of 1810-21, and 
though with 1810 the Spanish dollar practically 
ceased to be coined, yet it still continues to 
circulate as the standard coin, to the exclusion 
of the Mexican dollar, the dominant coin of the 
far East, in certain Malay and Siamese-Malay 
States—Rhaman, Lege, Patani, and, to a less 
degree, Kelantan. But, of far greater import¬ 
ance than the modern circulation of the Spanish 
dollar itself is the line of its descendants. 
Apart from (i.) the dollar of the Philippines ; 
(ii.) the Mexican dollar and (iii.) the debased 
piastre of Turkey ; the Spanish dollar has origi¬ 
nated the silver dollar of the United States, 
which, in 1785, was avowedly modelled on the 
average of the Spanish coins in circulation, and 
so indirectly of the gold U.S. dollar worth 
49*316d. sterling. Another gold descendant is 
the two-dollar piece of Newfoundland. Tho 
Hong-kong Mint dollar of 1866-63, the 
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3e /“yen,” of 1871 onwards, and the 
^qcqn^Danton dollar, are immediately derived 
fromthe Mexican, not the Spanish dollar. 
Most of the South American dollars are now 
“dollars” only in name, being in reality five- 
franc pieces -weighing only 25 (instead of 
slightly over 27) grammes. In Spain, which 
has adopted the monetary system of the Latin 
Union, the new five-peseta, or five-franc, piece 
is similarly known as a dollar. 

[Synonyms. Pieza de & ocho, Peso duro, Piece 
(or Royal) of Eight, Piastre, Colonato, Cob (from 
coba, slang Spanish for Real) Gourde, Escudo de 
Plata, etc.] 

[Recher, Das Oesterreichisehe Munzwcsen (Wien, 
1838).—Heiss, Monedas EispdUo - Christianas 
(Madrid, 1865).—Linderman, Money and Legal 
Tender in the United States (1877).—Zedler, 
Univei'sal-Lexicon (1745), s.v. “Thaler.”— Mint 
Report for 1891.] R. o. 

Dollar of Account. On the stock ex¬ 
change of London it has been for many years 
usual to reckon the United States dollar as 
worth always 4s.; although the actual exchange 
value of the American dollar is usually near 
4s. 2d. It is obviously useful to have, for pur¬ 
poses of quotation, a dollar which is worth 
exactly one-fifth of a pound sterling. American 
railroad shares are always quoted in these 
dollars, and the par value of 100 dollars stock 
in New York would be, as a rule, nearly 103 
dollars in London ; and the dollars in which 
dividends on those shares are paid give the 
shareholder a rather better percentage than 
appears when the rate of dividend is reckoned 
at so much per 100 of the nominal 4s. dollars 
in which London quotations are given. A. E. 

Dollar, Hard (Stock Exchange use of word). 
This was the name given on the London 
stock exchange to certain bonds issued by the 
state of Buenos Ayres. A hard dollar was ori¬ 
ginally intended to mark the difference between 
two currencies of the Argentine Republic, the 
soft dollar having fallen to an indefinite depre¬ 
ciation in consequence of the over-issue of paper 
money by that state. The hard dollar, then, 
had a special value ; but in the year 1889 it 
was found expedient to convert the hard dollar 
bonds into sterling bonds bearing 3£ per cent, 
so discreditable was it found by the Argentine 
government that its “hard” dollars should bo 
depreciating almost as much as the baser cur¬ 
rency from which it was formerly distinguished. 


A. E. 

Dollar, Hard (Spanish). The old Span¬ 
ish dollar was known as the peso duro , or hard 
dollar. It wa3 struck and issued from 1707 
to 1868, when the peseta (franc) system of cur¬ 
rency was adopted in Spain. 

The following is a list of the various weights 
and finenesses at which this coin was issued at 
different times ; from which it will be seen 
that, for a coin circulating for so long a period 
as 161 years, the variations were not great; 


§L 



Weight. 




Year. 

Grains. 

Grammes. 

Fineness 

in 1000 

parts. 

Value in 
silver 925 
line at 
5s. 6d. per 
ounce. 

Value in 
standard 
silver 
francs 
(900 fine). 

1707-28 

423*89 

27*408 

930*500 

pence. 

5S-638 

francs. 

5*6S0 

1728-72 

417*74 

27*004 

909*722 

56*491 

5*471 

1772 

417*74 

27*064 

902*778 

56*004 

5*429 

1848 

405*75 

26*291 

900*000 

54-2S1 

5*258 

1850 

402*87 

20*105 

900*000 

53-S97 

5*221 

1S54-6S 

400*04 

25*960 

900*000 

53*598 

5*192 


The subdivisions of th e peso duro were all, 
until the year 1864, of proportionate weight 
and fineness to the peso. In that year the 
escudo , or half-peso, only was struck in metal 
of the same fineness as the peso , the remaining 
divisional pieces becoming merely tokens, with 
a millesimal fineness of 810. These coins, how¬ 
ever, were still coined proportionate in weight 
to the hard dollar. 

The hard dollar, which was first struck in 
1772, is of exactly the same weight and fineness 
as the Mexican dollar, and was, in fact, the 
coin of which originally the Mexican dollar was 
the copy. F. E. a. 

Dollar (United States). The standard of 
value in the United States, and both a gold 
and a silver coin. 

Gold Dollar .—Standard gold coin first 
authorised by Act of Congress in 1849, and 
first issued in that year. Weight 25*8 grains, 
fineness 900. Value : English standard (916*o 
fine at £3:17: 10£ per oz.) 49*32d. ; French 
standard (900 fine) 5*18 francs. 

Silver Dollar . — Standard silver coin first 
struck in 1798. Weight 416 grains, fineness 
892*4 ; altered in 1837 to weight 412*5 grains, 
fineness 900. Value: English standard (925 
fine at 5s. 6d. per oz.) 55*184d. ; French 
standard (900 fine) 5*346 francs. The coinage 
of silver dollars was discontinued in 1873, when 
the gold dollar was established the sole stand¬ 
ard of value. In 1878, however, an act was 
passed reinstating the silver dollar as a stand¬ 
ard coin, and their coinage was recommenced. 


F. E. A. 

Dollar, Trade (United States). A silver 
coin struck for use in the trade between the 
United States and China during the five years 
1874 to 187S inclusive. Weight 420 grains, 
fineness 900. Value: English standard (925 
fine at 5s. 6d. per oz.) 56*19d. ; French 
standard (900 fine) 5*443 francs. These coins 
were originally legal tender in the United 
States to the amount of $5, but were demone¬ 
tised in 1876, and were then only struck for 
depositors of bullion on the condition that they 
were exported. In 1878, however, their coin¬ 
age was discontinued, as considerable quanti¬ 
ties had found their way back to the United 
States, where they were put into circulation 
at a profit. The total amount coined wa$ 
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>, equal to nearly £8,000.000 ster- 
Kose circulating in the United States 

v _J?, 000,000, or roughly £1,400,000) 

were redeemed by the government at their 
nominal value. f. e. a. 

Dollar, Maria Theresa, or Levantiner 
Thaler. Austrian silver (trade) coin, first 
struck in 1765. Since 1780, however, these 
coins have always been issued bearing the date 
of that year and the effigy of the Empress Maria 
Theresa. They are issued for use in the Levant 
and Asiatic trade. Weight 433 T5 grains, fine¬ 
ness 833*3. Value: English standard (925 
fine at 5s. 6d. per oz.) 53*6d.; French standard 
(900 fine) 5*2 francs. This coin has no sub¬ 
sidiary divisional pieces. It will continue to 
be coined under the new Austrian currency 
arrangements. f. e. a. 

Dollar, Mexican, or Peso. Silver coin ; 
weight 417*74 grains, fineness 902*7. Value: 
English standard (925 fine at 5s. 6d. per oz.) 
66*064d. ; French standard (900 fine) 5*429 
francs. The coins subsidiary to the Mexican 
dollar are Peso (50 cents), % Peso (25 cents), 
Peso (10 cents), ^ Peso (5 cents), all of 
which a r e 902*7 fine, and proportionate in 
weight to the dollar. This coin circulates in 
China, Hong-Kong, the Straits Settlements, 
and the East generally, being received by 
weight. It is also bought and sold as bullion 
in all parts of the world. “Chopped dollars, ” 
which are Mexican dollars that have been 
chopped or stamped with a mark by the 
Chinese, are a circulating medium in Hong- 
Kong, Foochow, Canton, and Amoy, where 
they are usually received at the rate of 717 
Canton taels per 1000 dollars. F. e. a. 

Dollar (South and Central American Re¬ 
publics). In the Argentine Republic, Chili, 
Colombia, Ecuador, Guatemala, Honduras, 
Peru, Uruguay, and Venezuela, the standard 
of value is the silver dollar, a coin of 385*8 
grains, 25 grammes, of silver 900 fine. Value: 
English standard (925 fine at 5s. 6d. per 
oz.) 51 *613d. ; French standard (900 fine) 5 
francs. 

The Guatemalan dollar is the standard of 
value in the colony of British Honduras. 

F. e. A. 

DOLLAR, Spanish. See Dollar, Hard. 

DOLUS. Expression of Roman law de¬ 
noting wrongful intention in the widest sense. 
Fraud presupposes “dolus,” but there may be 
“dolus” without fraud; for instance an in¬ 
cendiary, or a person committing an assault is 
actuated by “ dolus.” E. s. 

DOMAINE. In mediaeval France, as in 
mediaeval England, the king was expected to 
“ live of his own,” and to apply to his subjects 
for aid to meet any extraordinary expenses. 
Hence domaine comes to mean, not only the 
lands which the king possesses like any other 
landowner, but the whole of the ordinary 



revenue of the crown, as distinguishe 
the extraordinary revenue or taxes. ^ITio 
domainc materiel, or crown lands, was declared 
inalienable by an edict of 1318, which was 
frequently renewed, and grants from it were 
frequently resumed by the crown. In spite of 
these measures, however, it continued steadily 
to diminish until the 17th century. The 
domainc iimnatericl consisted mainly of the 
almost innumerable rights which belonged to 
the crown. The most important of these were 
the droit d'amortissement, the payment by a 
corporation for leave to acquire real property, 
the droit d'aubaine (see Aubaine, Droit d’), 
by which the crown inherited the property of 
foreigners dying in France, the droit de bdtardise , 
by which the property of bastards fell to the 
king, the droit dc franc-fiej ’ and the droit de 
rtgale. The domain revenue also included the 
proceeds of the sale of offices, and the Paulette 
( q.v .) paid by members of the parliament and 
other courts. In the 18th century the domaine 
was calculated to bring in about forty-one 
million francs (£1,640,000). R. l. 

DOMBASLES, Alexandre Matuieu de 
(1777-1843). With the support of M. de 
Villeneuve-Bargemont (q.v.) the author of 
the Economic Politique Chrdtiennc, at that time 
prefect of the department of the Moselle, he 
founded in 1822 the model farm of Roville, the 
first agricultural school established in France. 
His teaching was mainly experimental, and to 
the end he maintained that “in reality the 
agricultural improvements, which result from 
chemistry or vegetable physiology, amount 
hitherto to very little indeed. . . . The theory 
of agriculture consists of rules, which are to be 
deduced from the comparative observation of 
facts in a great number of various cases. . . 
An agricultural school ought to bo an agri 
cultural clinique” ((Euvres Diverscs , Paris, 1843 
pp. 214-225). As an experimental teacher 
Mathieu de Dombasles rendered immense ser 
vices to French agriculture by the publication 
of his results in the Annates de Roville (9 
volumes, 1825, and following years) ; ho was 
one of the promoters of the beetroot-sugar 
industry, popularised the methods of breeding 
of Bakewell, and of farming of Sir John Sinclair, 
and in a pamphlet, De V Imp6t sur les Eaux de 
Vic (1824), tried to induce the French govern¬ 
ment to protect the distillation of spirits from 
potatoes. He also thoroughly explained the 
advantages and disadvantages both of small 
and of large farms in his essay on UEtcndue 
des Propridtds Rurales dans scs rapports avec la 
pi'ospiritd de V Agriculture (IS25). 

In connection with agriculture, Mathieu de 
Dombasles often approaches economic ques¬ 
tions (see the first part of his (Euvres Diverses 
entitled Economic Politique). He was a staunch 
protectionist and an opponent of French colonial 
enterprise in Algeria. He also objected to the 
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6f agriculture in country primary 
E. ca. 

mESDAY BOOK is the name which, at 
least since the 12th century, has been borno 
by the record of the great survey of England 
made by order of William the Conqueror. 
Apparently the decree for the survey was issued 
at a moot held at Gloucester at the midwinter 
of 1085-86, and the work was completed in the 
course of the following year. Royal commis¬ 
sioners ( legati) were sent into each shire with 
a list of interrogatories, to which they were to 
obtain sworn answers from local juries. Their 
procedure seems to have been this—they held 
a great shire moot, at which every hundred or 
wapentake of the shire was represented by a 
jury, while every vill was represented by a 
deputation of villagers. From each hundred- 
jury they obtained a verdict about all tho land 
in the hundred, the villagers being at hand to 
correct or supplement verdicts, while “the 
whole shire ” was also present, and from time 
to time appeal could bo made to its testimony. 
The statement thus supplied was “reduced 
into writing and duly transmitted to tho king. 
It was afterwards methodised and abstracted, 
and fairly transcribed in the great volume of 
Domesday and deposited in the royal treasury 
at Winchester, amongst the other muniments 
of tho realm. It still exists, fresh and perfect 
as when tho scribe put pen to parchment, the 
oldest cadastre, or survey of a kingdom, now 
existing in the world” (Palgravc, History of 
Normandy and England , vol. iii. p. 575). Our 
best information about the form of the original 
verdicts is contained, not in Domesday Book 
itself, but in a document known as tho “ In- 
quisitio Comitatus Cantabrigiensis. ” This 
seems to be a copy made in the 12th century 
of the verdicts delivered by the juries which 
represented some of the hundreds of Cambridge¬ 
shire. The verdicts having been obtained, 
they were sent to tho king’s treasury, and a 
digest was made of them by the royal officers. 
This digest is Domesday Book. If we may 
draw a general inference from Cambridgeshire, 
the materials supplied by the commissioners 
were subjected to a process of rearrangement. 
A scheme that was wholly geographical gave 
way to one which was partly geographical, 
partly proprietary. Domesday Book deals with 
each shire separately, but within the shire it 
collects, under the name of each “tenant in 
chief,” all the estates that he holds, no matter 
in what hundred they may be. For example, 
the Cambridgeshire verdicts showed that Count 
Alan had lands in many hundreds. In the 
original verdicts the entries relating to his 
estates were therefore scattered about; in 
Domesday Book they are all collected together. 
Domesday Book consists of two volumes, some¬ 
times called “Great Domesday” and “Little 
Domesday.” Tho latter deals with Essex, 



[Norfolk, and Suffolk ; tho former with so ^ 
of the rest of England as was surveyed. A 
document in the keeping of the cathedral 
chapter of Exeter, and known as “the Exon 
Domesday,” contains an account of a large part 
of tho south-western shires, which is very closely 
connected with that given by what, for dis¬ 
tinction’s sake, is sometimes called “the Ex¬ 
chequer Domesday.” Seemingly this Exon 
Domesday is independent of the Exchequer 
Record, and goes back by a different route to the 
original verdicts. The same may perhaps be 
said of tho “ Inquisitio Eliensis,”an account of 
the estates held by the church of Ely. This 
Ely inquest must not be confused with tho 
Cambridgeshire inquest. 

Domesday Book was printed and published 
in 1783 in two folio volumes. A third volume 
containing indexes was published in 1811, and 
this was followed in 1816 by a fourth volume 
containing the Exon Domesday, the Ely In¬ 
quest, and some other matters. Of late years 
useful facsimiles have been published by the 
Ordnance Survey Office of various parts of tho 
great Exchequer Record, and can be obtained 
at moderate prices. Tho important Cambridge¬ 
shire Inquisition was first published by N. E. 
Hamilton in 1876. 

A large literature has gradually been collect¬ 
ing round Domesday Book. Among the older 
books Robert Kelham’s Domesday Booh Illus¬ 
trated (1788) and the essays of Philip Carteret 
Webb deserve to be mentioned. Sir Henry Ellis, 
in his General Introduction to Domesday Booh 
(1833), supplied valuable indexes, and summed 
up the older learning. In the fifth volume of 

E. A. Freeman’s Norman Conquest good use 
has been made of all that bears on political 
history, on tho history of great men, great 
churches, great events. James F. Morgan’s 
England under the Norman Occupation (1858) 
is a good introduction to the study of Domes¬ 
day, and the like may be said of W. de Gray 
Birch’s Domesday Booh (1887). A new epoch 
in the scientific exploration of the record is 
marked by tho various works of R. W. Eyton 
dealing with Dorset, Somerset, Lincoln, and 
Stafford, especially by the key to Domesday 
Book. Two volumes of essays by various writers, 
called Domesday Studies (1888-91), contain two 
valuable papers by J. H. Round, besides other 
matters. In some county histories Domesday 
has been well used, but hero it is possible to 
name only the books of general importance. 

F. Seebohm’s English Village Community has 
done much to awaken a new and an economio 
interest in our oldest statistics. 

Much remains to be done. The student who 
approaches Domesday from tho economic side 
will at once see that he has : before him a vast 
mass of detailed statistics which ought to tell 
him much about agriculture, prices, rents, and 
tho like. At the. same time he will feel that 
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d^jaired from making use of these pre- 
iimerials by the difficulty of discovering 
meaning of the crabbed formulas which are 
repeated on page after page. The difficulty is 
a very real one. Domesday Book stands alone. 
It is so far removed in time from the documents 
which most nearly resemble it, the extents of 
manors which are found in monastic cartularies, 
that we have to explain it out of itself or not 
at all, for we shall look in vain for help else¬ 
where. Then again the terms that it employs 
as technical terms are, we may say, derived 
from two different languages which have only 
of late come into contact with each other. 
About half of them have been introduced by 
the Norman conquerors, while the other half 
are words which were in use in England under 
Edward the Confessor. Hence many puzzles ; 
for example, what word did English juries say 
when French clerks wrote down villanus ? 
Then again, the more our record is studied, 
the more plainly do we see that one main pur¬ 
pose governs both its form and it3 matter. 
King William is not collecting miscellaneous 
information in the spirit of a scientific inquirer. 
He is in quest of geld. Domesday Book is a 
geld book, a tax book. Geldability, actual or 
potential, this is its main theme. If then we 
are to understand its statistics, the first thing 
necessary is a theory of geld, of the manner in 
which the great tax has been and is assessed 
and collected. Towards the construction of 
such a theory not a little has been done by 
modern writers, especially by Eyton and Round, 
but until the work has been completed, specu¬ 
lations about rents and values seem doomed to 
failure. Everywhere, for example, the question 
meets us whether we are reading of real areal 
units of land or of units which are the results 
of a rude system of taxation, and a great deal 
of labour must yet be spent on the book before 
this question will have been adequately 
answered. F. w. M. 

DOMESTIC SYSTEM OF INDUSTRY. 
This system is opposed to that of carrying on 
manufacturing industry in factories ( see Fac¬ 
tory System). It was very general in England 
before the changes which were effected at the 
close of the 18 th and the opening of the 19th 
century (see Industrial Revolution). Until 
the introduction of any but the simplest 
machinery, manufacturing industry had been 
closely associated with agriculture, and had 
been carried on, with few exceptions, in country 
towns and villages, in the houses of craftsmen 
or handicraftsmen, who worked with their own 
hands, aided by simple tools and appliances, 
and were lienee called manufacturers (Latin, 
vianus, a hand, and facere, to make). They 
wore assisted by apprentices (see Apprentice¬ 
ship) whose number and time of service were 
fixed by law, and by a few Journeymen (q.v.), 
or hired labourers, whose wages were, in theory 
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at least, settled by the magistrates, 
apprentices and journeymen lived in the same 
house with the master-craftsman, and ate at 
his table. Thus in the woollen trade, which 
was the staple industry of the country, the 
spinning, 'weaving, and dyeing were carried on 
in the houses of craftsmen, few of whom pos¬ 
sessed more than three or four looms, or had 
■working under their direction more than eight 
or ten people—men, women, and children. 
There were apparently even now, and there had 
been for some time previously, cases of produc¬ 
tion conducted under the modern system, by 
■which one individual supplies and controls the 
capital which is needed, but the actual processes 
of industry were pursued, with apparently few 
exceptions, in the houses of the craftsmen. 
This domestic system had its unfavourable side, 
but it seems to have often led to a feeling of 
warm personal attachment between the master 
and his men. With the introduction of machin¬ 
ery, however, and in a more marked and general 
degree with the employment of steam as the 
motive power of that machinery, the domestic 
system of industry gave place to the factory 
system ; and, although it is still found in some 
employments, it is now the exception rather 
than, as it once was, the rule. The fact that 
steam can only be generated in a fixed spot, 
and that the motive power thereby furnished 
can only be distributed over a small area has, 
no doubt, tended to favour the concentration of 
industry in large factories ; and it has been said 
that the discovery and substitution of some fresh 
motive power, such as electricity, or of some 
fresh source of motive power, such as petroleum, 
which can be distributed along wires or pipes 
from a common centre over a vide area, might 
lead to the revival of the domestic system of 
industry. But there are various economies of 
management, and of purchase and sale, which 
lend an advantage to production on a large 
scale (see Industries, Large and Small) ; and 
these would continue to operate, even if a fresh 
motive power, or source of motive power, were 
generally introduced. And they would prob¬ 
ably outweigh, except in certain occupations 
where the domestic system is still found, the 
benefits of the close personal interest which is 
felt, and of the continual watchfulness which 
is exercised, by the small master. It should 
be noted that some of the instances, which now 
exist, of the domestic system meet with censure 
rather than approval on the part of the public. 
What is known by the ambiguous term of 
the Sweating system seems to be in reality 
one variety of the domestic system of industry. 
In many cases it appears to be a system under 
which work is carried on in the houses of small 
masters ; and the conditions of labour of the 
chain-makers and others in some parts of 
England are so far similar to those of the 
workers under the sweating system in London 
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ney/are instances of a domestic system of 
which has earned the severe censure 
^popular opinion. The characteristic evil of 
East London seems to be tho multiplication in 
certain trades of small masters—the ease with 
which a man can start on his own account, and 
the reckless competition which of necessity 
ensues. It is the prosecution of industry in 
domestic establishments outside tho sphere of 
the factory inspector ; for the domestic system 
baffles that publicity, and tends to deaden that 
sense of responsibility to popular opinion, to 
which the employer in a large factory is sub¬ 
ject. The domestic system, in short, may be 
said to be suited to a small population, a 
limited market, and an unbroken routine; it 
is unsuited to a large population where pub¬ 
licity is less easily attained, and to a world¬ 
wide market which is subject to rapid and 
continual change, and requires the sustaining 
resources of considerable capital and the exer¬ 
cise of bold and vigilant enterprise. 

[For an account of the domestic system, as it 
formerly prevailed, the student should consult 
Toynbee, Industrial Revolution, ch. iv. and lecture 
ii., and W. C. Taylor, Hist, of the Factory System; 
and for a consideration of some of its modern illus¬ 
trations, Booth, Life and Labour of the People in 
London, Series 1, vols. ii., iii., and iv., and Series 2, 
vol. i., and Reports of the Committee of the House 
of Lords on Vie Sweating System.] * l. l. p. 

DOMICIL. The domicil of a person is de¬ 
fined by Dicey as “the place or country which 
is considered by English law to be his perma¬ 
nent home.” Lord Mansfield was perhaps the 
first to use this term in a legal decision in 
1757, when ho spoke of “ domicil ” and “ place 
of abode ” as synonymous. Two elements are 
involved: (1) “habitual physical presence” 
or “residence,” and (2) “ the present intention 
to reside permanently” or “indefinitely” 
within the limits of such place or country, or tho 
absence of any jiresent intention to discontinue 
such residence permanently or indefinitely. 
This has been termed the animus manendi. 
But domicil is a wider term than residence. 
By English law a domicil is ascribed to every 
person. Thus a married woman acquires the 
domicil of her husband ; an infant, whether 
legitimate or legitimated, retains until marriage 
the domicil of his or her father, and if the 
father is dead usually that of the mother 
during widowhood ; but if the mother abandons 
her domicil, leaving the child behind, the 
latter retains the domicil of his father ; whilst 
the domicil of a posthumous or illegitimate 
infant is that of the mother, and changes 
with that of tho mother, c.g. by her subse¬ 
quent marriage, although she may abstain from 
changing the domicil of the child* if she 
pleases. On the Continent the general rule is 
that tho infant's domicil remains that which it 
Was at tho-time of the father’s death, and can 



only be changed by act of law. Whert^bJ_ 

parents are dead the domicil of a legitimate 
infant, and where the mother is dead the 
domicil of an illegitimate infant, changes with 
tho domicil of the guardian, and probably may 
be changed by him. The domicil of such 
persons is termed the domicil of origin, and 
this is retained until another domicil is ac¬ 
quired, which is termed tho domicil of choice, 
although in the latter is included change of 
domicil by operation of law, e.g. on marriage 
or on change of domicil by an infant’s father 
or mother or guardian. Persons in the service 
of the Crown abroad retain their domicil of 
origin. By English law every person sui juris 
may abandon his domicil of origin, acquire a 
domicil of choice, and change the latter when¬ 
ever and as often as he pleases. Such domicil 
is determined by two elements: (1) the acquisi¬ 
tion of an abode, and (2) the present intention 
of retaining it permanently or indefinitely. 
But tho choice must he purely voluntary. A 
person who fiees the country owing to political 
or criminal circumstances, retains his domicil 
of origin. So, too, a person who goes abroad 
merely for his health, intending to return 
upon recovery, also retains his domicil of 
origin however long he lives there. And 
where a man has homes in more than one 
country, preference will be given to the place 
where he resides with his wife and family, or 
where his principal mansion is situate, or 
where he exercises political rights, or where it 
is stated to be in liis correspondence or legal 
documents, and so on. If these criteria are 
ambiguous, the Court will lean towards his 
domicil of origin. Up to 1870 the maxim 
nemo potest exmere patriam prevailed. But tho 
Naturalisation Act 1870 provided that any 
British subject who became naturalised in a 
foreign State should from that time be deemed 
to have ceased to be a British subject and be 
regarded as an alien. 

The importance of domicil lies in the fact 
that by English law personal rights are 
determined by domicil. The position is similar 
in the United States and generally in South 
America, but on the Continent the governing 
principle is that of nationality. To meet tho 
difficulties caused by conflicts between these 
opposing principles, the English Courts will 
accept the reference hack to the law which tho 
foreign Court would have applied if the case 
had been tried in the foreign country. This is 
known as the doctrine of renvoi. Tho import¬ 
ance of domicil may be gauged by the fact 
that, for instance, the validity of a person’s 
marriage, the legitimacy of his children, and 
the succession to his personal property are 
usually determined by his-domicil. And in 
time of war enemy character is largely deter¬ 
mined by the same principle. Neutral persons, 
for instance, residing and trading in enemy 
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are regarded as “enemies,” whilst 
arsons residing and trading in neutral 

_ __i are not so regarded. By fiction a 

corporation is regarded as possessing a persona 
or entity of its own quite apart from its 
corporators. The domicil of a corporation 
is the place considered by the law to he the 
centre of its affairs, which (1) in the case of a 
trading corporation is where the “control” or 
the “brain and heart” are situate ; (2) in the 
case of any other corporation where its functions 
are discharged. During the War of 1914 
British and French Courts have held that they 
were entitled “to go to the bottom of things ” 
and ascertain where the control was. For 
instance, a company registered in London and 
its directorate resident in Berlin would be 
regarded as enemy, although the majority of its 
shareholders might be British. 

[Dicey and Keith, Conflict of Laws , 3rd ed., 
1922 ; Westlake, Private International Law , 6th 
ed., 1923, by Beutwich ; Foote, Private Inter¬ 
national Jurisprudence , f>th ed., 1924, by Bellot ; 
Bentwich, Law of Domicil, 1911.] 

H. H. L. B. 

DOMICILE, Scotland. Examples : (1) 
A person’s father—or, if he be illegitimate, his 
mother—was a domiciled Scotsman (or Scots¬ 
woman) at the time of his birth— domicile of 
origin ; (2) A person, his own master, has be¬ 
come a domiciled Scotsman by actual residence 
with the intention of remaining in Scotland, 
and the result of quitting his native country, a 
circumstance which must be proved — domicile 
of choice; (3) An Englishwoman, say, marries 
a domiciled Scotsman ; she becomes a domiciled 
Scotswoman — domicile by operation of law. 
There is a general presumption in favour of the 
domicile of origin as against the domicile of 
choice, and thus the domicile of origin is 
readily held to have been recovered on a Scots¬ 
man’s return to Scotland from life abroad. 
These are forms of that domicile which govern 
tho legitimation of children, the succession to 
movable (personal) property, and, in general, 
the family relations : this is the domicile of 
succession. There are still some delicate ques¬ 
tions not finally decided as to the domicile 
necessary to give jurisdiction to the Scotch 
courts in cases of divorce. Domicile of citation 
is by custom the place at which a person may 
lawfully be cited to appear before the court, 
this being the place where he has resided for 
forty days until he has ceased for forty days to 
reside there ; but this is a domicile for the 
purposes of procedure (seo Jurisdiction, 
Scotland). a - 

DOMICILED BILL. A bill “drawn pay¬ 
able elsewhere than at tho residence or place 
of business of the drawee ” is said to be “domi¬ 
ciled. ” Such bills must be presented for accept¬ 
ance before they are presented for payment, 
and if the holder, in consequence of this obliga¬ 



tion to procure acceptance, cannot, wit! 
exercise of reasonable diligence, present a cKhii. 
ciled bill in proper time for payment, ho will 
be excused and the drawers and indorsers will 
not be discharged in consequence of tho delay. 
Domiciled bills, whether accepted or not, must 
at maturity be presented at the place of pay¬ 
ment, e.g. a bill in Liverpool payable in 
London remains unaccepted ; the holder must, 
at maturity, present the bill in London, 
although no special address for payment be 
given ; this can be done by handing tho bill to 
a notary, who in his protest will declare that no 
address was given. e. s. 

DOMINIUM. Expression of Homan law 
denoting property in its fullest and most 
extended sense. e. s. 

DOMUS CONVERSORUM. See Jews in 
England. 

DONATIO MORTIS CAUSA. A gift given 
by a person believing himself or herself near 
death, subject to the implied condition that it 
is to be returned should the anticipation of 
death by the existing disorder prove unfounded. 
A gift of this sort is invalid if the delivery of 
the object of the gift remains incomplete, e.g. 
an unindorsed bill of exchange handed over to 
the donee by way of donatio moi'tis causa cannot 
be retained after the donor’s death. E. s. 

DONATION (Scotland). Gift, free or for 
some cause not enforceable by law. Must in 
general be explicit, and adequately proved; 
and is then enforceable if the subject be net 
yet delivered to the donee. Fathers and grand¬ 
fathers may revoke gifts to children or grand¬ 
children so far as to secure themselves a com¬ 
petence in the event of indigence. Free gifts 
between husband and wife are revocable at any 
time during the life of the donor, even after 
the death of the donee ; but not if there have 
been a legal or a natural obligation to make the 
provision made. In doubtful circumstances it 
is generally presumed there is no donation ; a 
debtor is not presumed to make a gift to his 
creditor ; but these are really jury questions. 

A. D. 

DONATO, Nicolo, a Venetian who lived 
in the 18 th century, known by his book on 
politics, which contains a treatise on public 
finance : If uomo di govemo , trattati due, 
Verona, 1753. This was translated into French: 
L Homme d’jfitat, par N icolb Donato, Liege, 1767. 
In his book there is a classification of public 
finance under seven headings, and a statement 
giving details of public expenditure relating 
more particularly to the Venetian state. M. p. 

DON GRATUIT. The DScimes (q.v.\ the 
ordinary contributions of the clergy, were not 
sufficient to satisfy the French monarchy in the 
17th and 18th centuries. The clerical assem¬ 
blies were frequently called upon to make 
additional payments, and these grants, in 
theory voluntary, grew under Louis XIV. into 
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ctifoilly compulsory payment of about 
000 livres (£600,000), renewed every 
years. This don gratuit, as it continued 
to be called, was nearly always raised, not by 
taxation, but by loan. The credit of tho clergy 
was so good that it was easier for them to 
borrow” than it was for the government. Ac¬ 
cording to Necker tho clerical debt, raised for 
payment of tho don gratuit, amounted in 1784 
t° 134,000,000 francs. The Marquis du 
Bouille, in his memoirs, asserts that the interest 
upon tills debt was paid out of the DkciMES 
(q.v.),' and thus reduced tho nominal con¬ 
tribution to the state to such an extent that 
the church was a source of expense rather than 
of revenue. 


In 1684 he published in Saragos^ 
Discursos histdricos-polUicos, a very scarce book, 
in which, according to Don Manuel Colmeiro 
(Biblioteca dc los Economistas Espaholes) ho 
“explains with exquisite clearness the true 
character of commerce, the nature of exchange, 
the use and utility of money, and the inefficiency 
of the prohibitive system. ... It is one of the 
most original works of its class, bold and 
precise in its economic doctrine. The author 
is greatly in advance of his time, and deliberately 
puts aside the prevailing prejudices, not only in 
Spain, but throughout Europe.” 

[For a complete list of his works, see Latasa, 
Bibliotcca Nueva de Aragon , iv. p. 197.] 

E. ca. 


[Necker, De l Administration des finances de la 
France , tome ii.—Gasquet, Memoircs du Marquis 
du Bouilli, p. 44.— Precis des Institutions poli- 
tiques et sociales de Vandenne France.'] n. l. 

DORIA, Paolo Matt., born in Genoa 
1675, died at Naples 1743. He wrote princi¬ 
pally on mathematical and philosophical sub¬ 
jects. He lived nearly all his life at Naples, 
and is known to have been a friend of Vico. 
In his political tract La vita civile con un trattato 
della ediicazione del Principe, published for 
the first time in 1710 and republished in 1852 
(Turin), he seeks to prove that the administra¬ 
tion of a state by a prince, in its object and in its 
means, is qualitatively identical to that of 
• private interests by private people, and is only 
more complex. The one fundamental rule for 
a sound administration of the state is a 
financial rule which consists in burdening the 
tax-payer least, whilst the prince takes most 
from him, and in taxing in such a manner 
“ that although paying much, everybody should 
think he is paying little.” Doria is a strict 
follower of St. Thomas Aquinas in his theories 
concerning the relative importance of agri¬ 
culture and manufactures, in the functions 
attributed to money, and in his opinions about 
commerce. He has to be classed amongst 
the most inveterate of the mercantilists. 

M. p. 

DORMANT (or SLEEPING) PARTNER. 
A partner who takes no active part in the 
business of the firm, and who is not known 
to be a partner. Such a partner is liable for 
the acts of his co-partners in the transaction 
of business in the ordinary way, but he has no 
authority to bind the firm. 

[Sir F. Pollock, The Law of Partnership , 
London, 1890.] j. E. O. M. 

DORMER, Diego Jos^, was born in Saragossa 
during the first half of the 17th century. Ho 
graduated as doctor of law at the university 
of Huesca, and became later on general chronicler 
of the kingdom of Aragon and archdeacon in 
the metropolitan church of Saragossa. He was 
all his life a most devoted and abundant 
historical wTiter. 


DOS. Expression of Roman law for the 
property brought by the wife into marriage. 
During the continuation of tho marriage the 
wife retained the ownership, but the husband 
had the right of management and enjoyment. 
After the dissolution of the marriage tho rights 
of the parties varied according to the special 
circumstances of the case. e. s. 

DOSES (of Capital). A term introduced by 
James Mill (Elements of Political Economy ) to 
denote the portions of capital which, according 
to the theory of Rent (q.v.), will be successively 
applied to land up to the point at which the 
portion last applied affords only ordinary 
profits. As Jevons observes (Theory of Political 
Economy, 2nd ed. p. 232), “ He evidently means 
by a dose of capital a little more capital, and 
though the name is peculiar, the meaning is 
simply that of an increment of capital. ... It is 
mere pedantry to insist upon calling that a 
dose in economics w T hich in all the other 
sciences is called by the perfectly established 
and expressive term increment.” As the 
equivalent of “increment,” dose may be em¬ 
ployed wdierever the reasoning requires that we 
should consider a variable quantity as increased 
by degrees up to the Maegin (q.v.) at which 
further increase ceases to be advantageous. 
Tlius, Prof. Marshall speaks of a dose of labour 
as well as of capital (Principles of Economics , 
book iv. ch. iii, §2). Some difficulties attending 
the use of the term “dose of capital” are 
cleared up by Prof. Marshall at the end of the 
chapter referred to. F . y. e. 

DOUANE (Fi\ Customs). The earliest 
customs duties in France, as in England, were 
levied upon exports, and arose from the practice 
of buying permission to transport goods from 
the kingdom in spite of royal edicts prohibiting 
exportation. Import duties seem to have arisen 
from the fact that foreign merchants had to 
purchase leave to carry on trade in France, 
and hence came the practice of apportioning 
their payments to the goods which they 
introduced. These customs duties w r ere origin¬ 
ally called droits de haut passage. The name 
douanc was introduced later, and w’as borrowed 
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tie /Venetian term dogana. The great 
tlemitee between France and England, which 
ustrates the much later development of 
unity in the former country, lies in the fact 
that the douane is originally a provincial, not 
a national charge. Every province had its 
own customs duties, often of great intricacy 
and variety ; and these charges, dating from 
the day3 of provincial independence, were 
maintained as a source of revenue, after the 
provinces had been absorbed by the central 
monarchy. It did not require much economic 
insight to understand the enormous hindrance 
which such a system opposed to the development 
of internal trade and production. Colbert, the 
most practical if not the most enlightened of 
French financiers, made a vigorous attempt to 
abolish the provincial doaanes, and to have no 
custom-house, except on the frontier, but he 
was successfully resisted by the ‘* local pro¬ 
tectionists." He succeeded, however, in 
establishing, in 1664, a sort of zollverein in 
twelve of the most important provinces, called 
the cinq grosses femes, within which the 
circulation of goods was to be free. Beyond 
these were the provinces rkpuUes itrangbres, 
which refused to accept Colbert’s scheme and 
retained their local customs, and the provinces 
Uranglres, those which were added to the crown 
after 1664, and received special privileges at 
the time of their union. Colbert also succeeded 
in simplifying and making more uniform the 
charges which lie failed to abolish. The system, 
as he left it, lasted with slight modifications 
till the Revolution, when the provinces dis¬ 
appeared, and with them the last trace of the 
provincial douane. R. L. 

DOUBLE ENTRY. See Book-keeping. 

DOUBLEDAY, Thomas (1790-1870), son of 
a soap manufacturer in Newcastle, was a radical 
of Cobbett’s stamp, of great influence during 
the agitation for the Reform Act of 1832. He 
deserves notice here chiefly for his book on 
The True Law of Population shswn to be connected 
toith the food of the people, London, 1841, 2nd 
ed. 1843, which contained in an expanded form 
a theory lie had brought forward in a letter 
to Lord Brougham in Blackwood's Magazine , 
March 1837. This theory, which he describes 
as a “ great general law,” is that “ whenever a 
species or genus is endangered, a corresponding 
effort is invariably made by nature for its 
preservation and continuance by an increase of 
fecundity or fertility,” the state of low nourish¬ 
ment or “ depletion,” being thus favourable 
while high feeding or “ repletion,” is unfavour¬ 
able to fertility, both in vegetables and animals. 
Fertility is in inverse ratio to nutriment, even 
in the case of human beings. In poor and ill- 
fed communities population increases in the 
ratio of the poverty and poor living ; in 
a highly-fed and luxurious nation population 
decreases and decays. He shows a goodly list 
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of examples, from the English peerage_ 

cairn Island, to countenance his conclusion. 
In his 9th chapter he uses his knowledge of the 
tallow and soap trade to support the position 
that there had been a decrease in the consump¬ 
tion of meat in England. But his law is an 
empirical uniformity of which he has not traced 
the deeper causes. Physiologists and biologists 
have emphatically pronounced against him. 
(See Dr. Charles Loudon, Problems de la Popu¬ 
lation ct de la Subsistance (quoted by Double¬ 
day himself) ; and Herbert Spencer, Biology , 
vol. ii. pt. vl, Law of Multiplication, ch. xii. 
pp. 455, 480, 483 note; Darwin, Descent oj 
Man, vol. i. ch. iv. 132, ed. 1871.) 

The book is indirectly an attack upon 
Malthus ; but the Essay on Population is more 
directly criticised in Doubleday’s Financial, 
Monetary, and Statistical History of England 
from 1688 to the present time in 17 letters 
addressed to the Young Men of Great Britain , 
1847, Letter x., pp. 206 seq . The writer 
falls into the vituperative style of his master 
Cobbett. 

Other writings of Doubleday are:— 

Letters in the Newcastle Chronicle on the 
Petition of the Chamber of Commerce, Newcastle-, 
on-Tyne, for the Continued Circulation of Local 
One Pound Notes (which he opposes), by a 
Member of the Chamber, 1828.—Two Letters tr 
Lord Althorp in Cobbett’s Register, 13th April 
and 25th May 1833 (on excise duties on soap), 
Political Life of Sir Robert Peel, 2 vols., 1856.— 
Touchstone, a series of political letters addressed 
to the newspapers, republished, with a preface by 
John Paul Cobbett. —On Mundane Moi'al Govern¬ 
ment and its Analogy with Material Government , 
1852.— Matter for Materialists, a letter in vindi¬ 
cation of Bishop Berkeley, 1870. He wrote also a 
romance, The Eve of St. Mark, and several stage 
plays, Diocletian, Caius Marius, etc. 

[See “Life” by G. J. Holyoake in the 
Dictionary of National Biography .] J. b. 

DOUBLE-FLORIN, English token silver 
coin of the nominal value of 4s., first struck 
in 1887, the year of Queen Victoria’s Jubilee, 
in pursuance of a royal proclamation. It was 
of precisely the same design as the florin. 
Weight 349*09 grains, fineness 925. Value in 
silver francs (900 fine), 4*64 francs. This coin 
has ceased to be issued. E. A. 

DOUBLE STANDARD. See Bimetal¬ 
lism ; Standard of Value. 

DOUBLOON, History of. A gold coin of 
Spain, prior to the adoption of the monetary 
system of the Latin Union. The name “ doub¬ 
loon ” has been diverted by general consent from 
the Spanish pistole or double escudo (whence 
“doblon” in Spanish) to the quadruple pistole, 
or " doblon de d ocho.” Like the Dollar (< q.v .), 
the doubloon was a multiple, and not a unit. 
Corresponding to the silver unit, or real, was 
the gold unit, or escudo ( = $2), concerning the 
standard of which the emperor Charles V. and 
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/Donna Juana enacted, in 1537, that 
rndos which we have commanded to be 
^shall be 22 carats fine, and shall weigh 
68 to the mark of gold of our kingdoms of 
Castile, which is the fineness and weight of 
the larger escudos of Italy.” As this makes 
the gross weight of the escudo 52*2 grains 
troy, the escudo was thus practically a ducat 
(see Ducat). From 1537 to 1772 the 8-escudo 
piece or “doubloon,” was 916-6 fine per mille, 
reduced in 1772 to 901, and in 1786 to 875, 
the legal weight remaining 417'6 grains troy 
from 1537 up to 1848. Both in 1772 and in 
1786 the reduction in fineness was effected not 
by a public law, but by a Peal 6rdcn rcscrvada 
addressed to the mints. The doubloon (Peso 
Dui'o de Oro) never had the universal currency 
of its silver analogue the dollar : and even 
in the New World it was hard pressed by its 
Portuguese competitors, the “ moidore ” and the 
“johannes.” The reason, in the words of Newton, 
was that “gold in Spain is of 16 times more 
value than silver of equal weight and allay. 
But this high price keeps their gold at home in 
good plenty, and carries away the Spanish silver 
into all Europe.” The Spanish doubloon was 
succeeded after 1821 by various South American 
doubloons, which enjoy a limited currency in 
the New World, and are specially quoted in the 
London bullion-market In 1848 the “doblon 
dTsabel” was introduced in Spain, to be 
supplanted by the 20-peseta piece on the entry 
of Spain into the Latin Union. 

As the fine content by law was (1) 382*8 
grams from 1537 to 1772, (2) 376*2 grains from 
1772 to 1786, and (3) 365*4 grains from 1786 
to 1848, in theory the sterling value of the 
doubloon (at £3 :17:10£ per oz. of standard 
gold) was (1) £3:7:9, (2) £3:6: 8, and (3) 
£3:4:8 for the same three periods respectively; 
but the results of assays reduce these values 
roughly by the odd pence. Thus, after 1786, 
the sterling value of a doubloon as issued was 
£3 : 4s. (see Dollar). r. c. 

DOUBLOON. Spanish gold coin, not struck 
since 1868, when the peseta (franc) system of 
currency was adopted. Weight 129*43 grains, 
fineness 900. Value : English standard (916*6 
fine, at £3 :17 :10* an oz.) £1 : 0 : 7\ ; French 
standard (900 fine) 26 francs. Similar coins 
of slightly varying values circulate in the South 
American republics and in Mexico. 

The old doubloon or onza weighed 418 grains, 
fineness875,—value, English standard £3 : 4 : 9, 
French standard 81 *6 francs. This coin is still 
current in Spain, Mexico, and the South and 
Ceutral American republics. 

A doubloon (or 4-dollar piece) is current in 
the Philippine Islands. Weight 104*4 grains, 
fineness 875. Value: English standard 16s. 2d.; 
French standard 20*4 francs. F. e. a. 

DOUGLASS, William (about 1691-1752) 
was born in Gilford, Scotland ; he settled as a 



physician in Boston in 171S ; and wrotjnj uMi 
on medical subjects. He wrote a valuable 
Summary, historical and political, of the first 
planting , progressive improvement , and present 
state of the British Settlements in North America, 
Boston and London, 1755, in which frequent 
reference is made to the paper currencies of the 
several colonies. He was especially interested 
in the monetary policy of Massachusetts, and 
contributed to discussions on the subject of a 
land bank and paper bills: An Essay concerning 
Silver and Paper Currencies more especially with 
regard to the British Colonies in New England, 
Boston, 1738, pp. 23 (a direct reply to a con¬ 
temporary pamphlot, Some observations on the 1 
scheme projected for emitting 60,000 l. Bills of a 
new tenour, to be redemed with Silver and Gold, 
showing the various operations of these Bills and 
their tendency to hurt the Publick Interest, Boston, 
1738, pp. 25, which has itself been erroneously 
attributed to Douglass) ; A discourse concerning 
the currencies of the British plantations in 
America, etc., Boston, 1740, pp. 47 (also with 
Postscript, pp. 47-62). This was reprinted in 
London in 1751, and is included in a collection 
of tracts on Paper Currency, edited by Mr. J. R. 
M'Culloch, printed by Lord Overstone in 1867. 
It is referred to in Smith’s Wealth of Nations, 
bk. ii. ch. ii. Douglass clearly sums up and 
accounts for the infatuation for issues of paper 
money which prevailed at that time. The fol¬ 
lowing reasons are assigned : that usurers might 
be prevented from imposing high interest upon 
borrowers ; the scarcity of silver money, which 
was shipped away to settle foreign balances ; 
that it might be available to meet the demands 
of a growing trade ; and to relieve debtors, 
“since by large emissions lands rise in denomina¬ 
tion value, and debts become really less.” 

[A Brief memoir of William Douglass, M. D. By 
Timothy L. Jeunison, M.D., in Med. Com. of Mass , 
Med. Soc., Boston, 1836, vol. v. pp. 195-210.] 

DOVE, Patrick Edward (1815- 1873). 
Dove is one of the first notable writers of 
the 19th century who advocated the complete 
nationalising of the land. In his Theory of 
Human Progression and Naiural Probability of 
a Reign of Justice (dedicated to Victor Cousin) 
(Edinburgh) 1850, Dove lays down the philo¬ 
sophical foundation of his theories of reform. 
Three things are, in his view, indispensable to 
the well-being of the human race—(1) the 
Bible, (2) “a right view of material phenomena,” 
(3) ‘ ‘ a right view of mental phenomena. ” The 
science of politics gives us a right view of equity 
or justice, and leads us to the conclusion that 
humanity progresses from diversity of privileges 
to an absolute equality of rights ; it points the 
way to a reconstruction of the natural and God- 
given order of society, from which the political 
institutions of actual history have so widely 
departed. We shall reach the millennium,— 
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^hematics, when all mathematical 
, discovered and applied, then in the 

_ 1 and mechanical sciences and arts, and 

then in political science. The perfection of 
the last would bring the political millennium, 
and one of its conditions would be the aboli¬ 
tion of the private ownership of land. This is 
Dove’s central proposition. Though he is not 
otherwise communist or even socialist, he 
demands that the land should be held in 
common. His arguments are given at length in 
his later book Elements of Political Science 
(Edinburgh), 1854 ; but they are sketched in 
the earlier with substantial completeness. 
Legislation is needed not to grant rights but 
to secure rights already granted by nature, the 
chief being liberty and property. There is a 
progress towards absolute equality in regard to 
‘ ‘ natural property ” ; * ‘ the earth and all it 
contains belongs c for the time being to the 
existing generation,” and its distribution must 
not be determined by the dispositions of past 
generations, when these have been contrary to 
equitv. The assignment to private owners, 
for example, of the abbey lands, under Henry 
VIII., is “now exactly equivalent to the im¬ 
position of a taxation on articles of consumption, 
equal to the present rental of those lands, so 
that those who are labourers have actually the 
rental of the land taken away from them in the 
shape of taxes ; were there no taxes the aliena¬ 
tion of the lands would be of comparatively 
minor importance.” Taxation must fall either 
on land or on industry ; and it is no burden to 
the community unless, as now, it is taken from 
land and left to lie upon lab mm. Political 
economy is a non-moral science, and unlike 
political science it is iuductive and statistical ; 
it simply traces the effects of certain human 
actions on social welfare. But the two studies 
mutually depend on one another. “In the 
arts man creates form ; in political economy he 


creates value ; in politics he creates property. 
Evolution must proceed from the arts to political 
economy before finally attaining in politics to 
the “rational system of property,” an open 
career for all human talents and all burden of 
taxation borne by the rent of land. Dove 
thinks this system will bo only introduced by 
a very gradual change of public opinion. He 
is no revolutionist, but he does not discuss the 
practical steps by which the change would be 
introduced with least friction. He is content 
for the most part to enlarge on the defects of 
the present system. That a shilling a day 
should be given to one tfho labours, and £1000 
a day to one who does not labour, seems to him 
to sot Solomon at defiance. His discussion of 
rent is suggestive ; but his strength lies else¬ 
where than in purely economical argument, and 
his criticisms of older economists are often 
founded on misunderstanding. He wa3 from 
the first a free trader. His sketch of Andrew 


SL 


Yarranton, “the genuine founder of ^ 
economy in England,” is a useful contria 
to economic history (see appendix to Elements 
of Political Science). A certain diffuseness of 
style may perhaps in some degree explain his 
failure to obtain the popular favour accorded 
to more recent writers of the same way of 
thinking, who have added nothing to his 
doctrines and have lacked his philosophical 


breadth. 

[For a full list of the writings of P. E. Dove, 
and an account of his life, see Dictionary oj 
National Biography.'] J * B * 

DOWER. The term dower is used in two 
totally different senses. In the first or popular 
sense it corresponds to the French dot and the 
Roman dos , a portion which the bride brings 
to assist in defraying the expenses of married 
life, whether originally her own or given by 
her father or other near relative. Over this 
portion the husband acquires certain restricted 
rights during the continuance of the marriage. 
In some coimtries, notably in France, it is a 
matter of course that every brido should have a 
dower, and one of the main objects of French 
thrift is to provide every daughter with a suit¬ 
able dower. In England there is no general 
custom of this kind, although it is common for 
fathers in the middle and upper classes to settle 
some property on a daughter when about to bo 
married. 

In the second, or legal sense, dower signifies 
the provision to which a widow is entitled out 
of the land of her deceased husband. At 
common law a widow was entitled for her life 
to one-third of the freehold lands of which her 
husband died possessed. When the title to 
dower had once attached, it could not be 
defeated by any act of the husband, and thus 
the right of dower became a serious obstacle to 
the alienation of land. Accordingly the statute 
of uses (27 Henry VIII., c. 10) enacted that 
when provision for the w T ife had been made by 
way of jointure, she should lose her right to 
dower. Subsequently the right of dower was 
often defeated by means of a technical contriv¬ 
ance known as a conveyance to uses to bar 
dower. But by the Act 3 & 4 W ill. 1^ • c. 105, 
known as the Dower Act, the wife s right of 
dower in her husband's land was rendered 
liable to be defeated by any act of alienation 
performed by him, or by a declaration executed 
by him under seal or inserted in his will. In 
short the right of dower is subjected entirely 
to the husband’s discretion. Under these 
circumstances the right of dower has ceased to 
have any importance. The making of a suit¬ 
able provision for a widow is one of the 
principal objects of marriage settlements, and 
such a settlement is almost always made on the 
marriage of persons in the landowning class. 
The origin of the common law right of dower 
is found by Maine in the influence of the 
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urch which was exercised in favour 


[Williams and Goodeve on Real Property — 
Kenelm Digby, History of the Law of Real 
Property. —Maine, Ancient Law , ch. vii.] 

F. c. M. 

DRACHMA. Greek modern unit of value 
equal to 1 franc, and divided into 100 lepta 
(centimes). Weight, 4*98 grains gold 900 
fine, or 77*16 grains silver 900 fine. English 
standard value : gold (916*6 fine at £3 :17 : 10£ 
per oz.) 9*52d., silver (925 fine at 5s. 6d. per 
oz.) 10-32d. The silver drachma piece is a 
token coin, 835 fine, weight 77*16 grains, value 
*93 drachma. The smallest standard coin, 
both in gold and silver, is the five-drachma 
piece. Greece is a member of the Latin 
Union ( q . v .). 

Drachma was the name of the ancient Greek 
unit of value. The Attic drachma was a silver 
coin weighing about 66 grains. F. E. A. 

DRAFTS ON DEMAND. See Ciieques, 
Law of. 

DRAGONETTI, Giacinto (end of 18th 
century), a Neapolitan, wrote in 1767 a treatise 
on virtues and remuneration of virtue, Trattato 
delle virtu e deipremi; a spese di Giov. Gravier, 
1767, in which he also discusses economic topics, 
end shows considerable knowledge of the most 
recent economic literature of his time. Agri¬ 
culture especially is discussed by him and 
regarded as the pivot of the economic welfare 
of the state. He compares navigation to “a 
bridge crossing the seas which unites the whole 
inhabited globe ” ; he considers it so import¬ 
ant that the state is bound to protect it. But 
social progress, though it takes its origin in 
agriculture and maritime commerce, must be 
maintained by a system which rewards virtue 
and punishes crime. Such a system would 
harmonise private with public interest, and— 
through private interest—encourage the pro- 


DRATN OF BULLION.* The stok 
bullion held by the Bank of England is subject 
both to all the influences which produce move¬ 
ments of bullion between different countries, 
and to all those w’hich arise out of the condition 
of internal trade. Some of these latter are 
periodical in occurrence and almost regular in 
extent (see Autumnal Drain), whilst others 
are occasional and uncertain in both respects, 
but all, whether internal or foreign, if occurring 
alone, carry with them the elements of reaction, 
and thus the average level is fairly maintained. 
When, however, two or more of these influences, 
acting in the same direction, have come into 
play at the same time, a drain of bullion from 
the Bank has resulted, producing danger and 
alarm, and requiring special efforts on the part 
of the directors to counteract it. Continued 
drains of bullion, of more or less importance, 
have been recorded as occurring in the years 
1780-83, 1791-93, 1795-97, 1817-19, 1824-25, 
1830-32, 1834-35, 1836, 1839, 1846-47, 1857, 
1866, and 1914. The points most worthy of 
notice in these movements are : (a) their cause ; 
(&) their duration and extent; and (c) the 
measures by which they have been relieved. 

The causes have been both general and special. 
So far as the general causes can be classified, 
they may be grouped as below, the occasions 
upon which each one was most strongly in force 
being annexed. 

Group I. Domestic. 

, # f 1824-25, 1834-36, 1847, 
Joint-stock speculations 1866. 

f 1793, 1824-25, 1836, 
Banking panic . . | 1847,1857, 1866. 

f 17S3, 1793, 1824-25, 
Commercial distress . -[ 1830 - 32, 1834 - 36, 

(. 1857. 

/1783, 1795-96, 1830-32, 
• \ 1839, 1847. 


Deficient harvests 


motion of public interests. M. p. 

DRAGONETTI, Luigi (early part of 19th 
century), wrote Proposta di un novcllo piano 
di finanze per il Regno di Napoli , 1820, Napoli, 
a book suggesting reform in the management 
of the finances of the kingdom of Naples, inter¬ 
esting as showing the defects existing at that 
date. Amongst other matters we find him 
urging on the government punctuality in pay¬ 
ment of the interest on the public debt, in 
order to maintain the standing of the national 
credit, and to induce foreigners to invest capital. 
He recommends that the tax on land should be 
based on a cadastral survey (doomsday-book) 
and that personal property and capital employed 
in business should bear its fair share of the 
burden. Dragonctti advises that the tariff' for 
the taxation of imports and exports should not 
be unduly high, and that it should frequently 
be revised, so as to bear a uniform proportion to 
the changes of values in commodities. M. P. 


Group II. Foreign. 

/1793, 1795-96, 1324-25, 
Loans or subsidies . j 1834-36. 

Joint-stock speculation 1825. 

a . / 1832, 1836-37, 1839, 

Commercial distress . i 1857. 

It will be seen that no distinct line can be 
drawn between the groups, or the causes com¬ 
posing them. Commercial distress may give 
rise to banking panic, or vice versa; or either 
of these may be largely due to joint-stock specu¬ 
lation. So, also, a domestic cause may givo 
rise to a foreign drain, as'when a bad harvest 
leads to large importations of corn ; or. a drain 
for foreign purposes may have a domestic origin, 
as in the granting of loans or subsidies, or float¬ 
ing foreign speculations on the home market. 
Or, a drain commencing in one cause may b« 
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hrough other influences. There are 
,1 causes to be found in almost every 


In duration they have varied greatly. The 
earliest appear to have lasted during two or 
three yean* ; thus, from August 1780 to October 
1783 ; from August 1791 to February 1793 ; 
from February 1795 to February 1797; from 
August 1817 to August 1819. In these cases 
the records show continuous decline throughout 
each period, but as the figures are given only 
for February and August in each year, there 
may have been intermediate increases. In 
1824-25, 1830-32, 1834-35 the decline lasted 
from one to two years, and in later times the 
movement extended over but a few months. 

Period and Extent of Drain. 


Prom Maximum to Minimum. 


1780-SS 

Aug. 1780 

1791-93 

Aug. 1791 

1795-97 

Feb. 1795 

1817-19 

Aug. 1817 

1824-25 

Feb. 1824 

1830-32 

May 1830 

1834-35 

Star. 1834 

1S36 

22nd Mar. 

1839 

1st Jan. 

1846-47 

29th Aug. ’46 

1857 

18th July 

| 1866 

21st Mar. 


£ 

4.170, 

S,056, 

6,128, 

11 , 668 , 

13,800, 

11,418. 

8,901, 

8,064, 

9,048, 

16.8CC, 

11,841, 

.14,456, 


Oct. 1783 
Feb. 1793 
Feb. 1707 
Aug. 1819 
Dec. 1825 
May 1832 


,0001: May 1835 
,000*! 29th Nov. 
,000 ! 10th Sept. 
,000 i23rdOct.’47 
,000 | 18th Nov. 
,000 1 23rd May 


£ 

578,000 
5,011\000 
1 , 080,000 
8 , 595,000 
1 , 961,000 
5 , 919 , 00 V 
6 , 951,000 
8 , 850.000 
2 , 512 , 000 ] 
8 , 81 S , 0 U 0 \ 
6 , 585 , 000 ] 
11 , 858,000 


These figures should be studied in connection 
with some others that cannot be shown here, as 
the proportion held by the outflow to the initial 
stock : or with the average of the preceding year 
or period, and the rate of the decrease. For 
the years since 1844 a most important considera¬ 
tion is the state of the banking reserve. This 
it was that gave to the drain of 1866 an im¬ 
portance beyond that which would appear to 
attach to the figures as given above. 

Since 1866 the outflow has rarely taken the 
form of a persistent drain, whilst the average 
stock having been much higher, .decreases of 
considerable amount have not caused so much 
alarm. Movements of this character took place 
in 1876 when the bullion decreased from 
£29,394,000 on 18th August to £21,704,000 
on 29th December ; and in 1879 when from 
£35,694,000on 30th July, it fellto£27,602,000 
on 31st December. In each case the initial 
stock was very much beyond the average of 
preceding years,'and the reserve was also ab¬ 
normally large. 

The manner in which a drain of bullion 
should be encountered has been the subject of 
much controversy, and very different methods 
have been followed at different times. In 1783 
tho directors laid down the maxim that a drain 
snould be met by contracting their issues until 
the exchanges became favourable, and they 
were successful in acting upon these lines. In 
1798 relief was obtained by extended powers 
being granted for the issue of exchequer bills. 



In 1797 the drain was only arrest d 
passing of the Restriction Act, and the ’slfbse- 
quent suspension of cash payments. In 1819 
the directors communicated to the House of 
Commons a resolution denying that the ex¬ 
changes were to be regarded in regulating their 
issues. In 1825 the Bank endeavoured, in May, 
greatly to contract their issues, but finding 
that the outflow continued at an accelerated 
pace, they adopted in December exactly tho 
opposite policy, and lent money freely. In 
1830-32, and 1834-35, the outward movement 
appears to have been suffered to run its course 
without any special measures bcingjtaken. In 
1836 the pressure was met by a generous policy, 
and large advances were made by the bank. 

Up to this date the policy of the Bank fluctu¬ 
ated between leaving matters to right them¬ 
selves, or taking action by contracting their 
issues, or by freely extending them. The plan 
of raising the rate of discount was not in any 
case adopted. It was, indeed, not so fully 
available as now, nor was it equally likely to 
be effective. The transit of bullion was more 
expensive and less expeditious, and a larger rise 
was necessary to produce an influx. There was 
also less floating capital ready for employment 
in any market offering, and therefore less 
probability of attraction by increased rates 
Upon at least one occasion in earlier years a 
serious drain of bullion had occurred in the face 
of favourable exchanges. During all these 
years the Usury Laws (q.v.) were at least 
nominally in force. No doubt in practice they 
were largely evaded, but they could not be 
publicly disregarded by the Bank of England. 
It was not till 1833 that these laws were relaxed 
at all, and they continued partly in force for 
twenty years longer. But in fact the directors 
did not make full use of such powers as they 
even then possessed. From June 1822 till July 
1836 the bank rate remained at 4 per cent, 
with the exception of the period from December 
1825 to July 1827, during which it was main¬ 
tained at 5 per cent. 

During the drain of 1839, which was more 
serious than any then on record, the rate was 
raised, on 20th June, to 5j per cent, and on 1st 
August to 6 per cent, these being the first occa¬ 
sions since 1695 on which the official rate had 
been placed above 5 per cent. Since then, in 
seasons of pressure, recourse has always been had 
to increased rates of discount. In 1847 it was 
raised to 8 per cent; and in 1857, 1866, and 
1914 to 10 p*’r cent, Tho second occasion is note¬ 
worthy as one where a high rate failed to attract 
gold, as the bullion decreased by 2 J- millions from 
21st March to 30th May, notwithstanding that 
the rate was raised by successive stages from 6 
per oent to 10 per cent. Yet during the same 
period the Bank of France, with a rate not ex¬ 
ceeding 4 per cent, was constantly gaining gold, 
This was due to the great doubts felt on the 
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:/as to tho state of commercial credit 
nd. In later years, when an efflux of 
been anticipated, it has generally been 
prevented by a timely rise in the bank rate. 

One other point in connection with drains of 
bullion requires notice. It is an almost invari¬ 
able experience that such movements have an 
immediate effect upon the notes in reserve, 
instead of acting upon the circulation, as was 
expected by the framers of the Act of 1844. 
The following instances illustrate this clearly: 


Bank of England. 


1846-7. 

Bullion. 

Note Reserve. 

Circulation. 

29tli Aug. 

£16,366,000 

£9,450,000 

££ 0 , 1 , 26,000 

1847. 




80th Jan. 

12,902,000 

5.704,000 

SO , 1 , 69,000 

17th Apr. 

9,330,000 

2,558,000 

SO , SIS ,000 

30th Oct. 

8,439,000 

1,177,000 

20 , 838,000 


1857. 

Bullion. 

Note Reserve. 

Circulation. 

18th July 
12th Oct. 
11th Nov. 

£11,841,000 
10,110,000 
. 7,171,000 

£5,687,000 

4,024,000 

958,000 

£ 19 , 978,000 

19 , 990,000 

20 , 1 SS ,000 


In both instances the bullion was decreased by 
50 per cent, whilst the circulation remained 
almost unaltered. Upon thenext occasion the de¬ 
crease of bullion was attended by a much greater 
decrease in the reserve of notes, whilst the cir¬ 
culation increased by more than 25 per cent. 


1866. 

Bullion. 

Note Reserve. 

Circulation. 

21st Mar. 
9th May 
30th May 

£14,456,000 

13,156,000 

11,878,000 

£7,918,000 

4,951,000 

415,000 

£ 20 , 636,000 

22 , 3 hU ,000 

26 , 019,000 


An important movement in the opposite 
direction, of more recent occurrence, illustrates 
tho direct action upon the reserve, instead of 
upon the circulation, of an influx of bullion. 


1907. 

Bullion. 

Note Reserve. 

Circulation. 

2nd Oct. 
6th Nov. 
18th Dec. 

£37,106,838 

28,725,225 

33,076,729 

£25,630,348 

17,694,795 

22,399,234 

£ 20 , 920 , 1,90 

29 , hS 0 fS 0 

29 , 127,185 


For situation in 1914 see Drain ofBullion, App. 

[For history: H. D. M‘Leod, Theory and Practice 
of Banking, also Reports of Parliamentary Com¬ 
mittees on the Bank of England, Banks of Issue, etc. 
For fluctuations in circulation and effect on Bank 
of England Rate, see Sir R. H. Inglis Palgrave, Bank 
Rate and the Money Market , 1903; also Documents 
492 and 578, U.S. A. National Monetary Commis¬ 
sion, 1910, by the same author.] R. w.B.; F. w.a. 

DRAKE, James (1067-1706-7), born at Cam¬ 
bridge, became M.D. in London in 1694, and 
Fellow of the College of Physicians in 1706. 
His high Tory pamphlets, among which two 
especially deserve attention, were the cause of 
much persecution to him. Besides being the 
author of medical treatises he wrote anony¬ 
mously A Short History of the Last Parliament , 
1699, in which he refutes the opinion that 
exchequer bills had the nature of “money" 



created by government, and shows then 
mere money-saving instruments of credit 
his pamphlet An Essay concerning the Necessity 
of Equal Taxes and the Dangerous Consequences 
of the Encouragement given to Usury among us 
of late years. With some Proposals to promote 
the Former and give a check to the Latter. By 
the author of the History of the Last Parlia¬ 
ment , London, 1702, Drake argues that money 
should be taxed by reducing interest, and that 
public credit “be rais’d to a Par with the best 
private security, and that no higher Interest or 
Praemium be allow’d upon it.” This end will 
be answered “by a just and equal Tax obliging 
all Ranks and Degrees of men to pay to the 
support of the Government in proportion to 
their share in the Publick and the benefits they 
reap from it” (p. 5). He contends that “for 
the eleven first years of the late war, 10s. in 
the £ per annum, principal and interest, was 
paid by land, under which latter name husbandry, 
manufacture, and trade are comprehended as 
having their existence from and being no more 
than the product and improvement of land, 
which is the principal stock, and gives birth 
and maintenance to them all” (p. 2). This 
passage, as well as his struggle against stock- 
jobbing and trading companies, connects Drake 
with authors like Asgill, Barbon, Briscoe, and 
other Tory writers on finance. 

[Dictionary of National Biography, vol. xv. 
pp. 446-447, where the last-named tract is 
omitted ; for the first tract see Philippovich, Die 
Bank von England, 1885, p. 68.] s. b. 


DRAPIER’S LETTERS. In 1722 Ireland 
complained of the v r ant of copper coin.' Copper 
had apparently been undervalued as compared 
with silver, and in consequence had been 
driven from the country. In its place a 
number of tokens and worthless coins had been 
used as small change. The English government 
decided to remedy what was an undoubted 
grievance. Unfortunately Ireland, unlike 
England and Scotland, had no public mint, so 
that coinage was a subject of private contract, 
and such contracts, in the eighteenth century, 
were invariably occasions for jobbery and 
corruption. On 21st Sept. 1723 a patent 
was issued to William Wood to coin copper to 
the value of £108,000. The economic and 
other objections to the patent ’were unanswer¬ 
able. Wood himself had purchased it for 
£10,000 from the Duchess of Kendal, George 
I.’s mistress. That his own profits would have 
been excessive is proved by the fact that he 
was compensated for the withdrawal of the 
patent by a pension of £3000 a year for eight 
years. The total issue was ridiculously out of 
proportion to the needs of the country, as it 
was estimated at more than a fourth of the 
whole currency. Finally the issue was debased. 
A pound of copper was worth at the outside 
13d. ; in England it was coined into 23d. J 
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d’s patent it might be coined into 
these objections it miist be added 
Irish official, not even the lord- 
lieutenant, or the council, had been consulted 
about the terms of the patent. 

The patent was itself a scandalous job, and 
it was also a needlessly irritating assertion of 
English sovereignty. Irish opinion was roused, 
and both houses of parliament, usually sub¬ 
missive, petitioned against the scheme. A 
haughty and threatening answer on the part 
of Wood only added fuel to the flame. In 
1724 Swift came forward as the mouthpiece of 
the prevalent discontent in a series of letters 
which were signed M. B. Drapier, and professed 
to be the work of a Dublin tradesman. The 
importance of the letters is political rather than 
economic. Swift had no practical or theoretical 
grasp of currency questions. He made no 
attempt to state the real objections to the new 
coinage. On the contrary he adopted all the 
prevalent prejudices, and exaggerated and 
illustrated them with that suppressed yet 
masterful irony in the use of which he has 
never been surpassed. In the famous fourth 
letter he quitted the immediate question at issue, 
denounced the abuses of English misgovern- 
ment, and asserted the rights of the Irish nation 
to independence. The printer of the letter was 
prosecuted, but the jury rejected the bill in 
spite of judicial browbeating. The author, 
though his identity was notorious, was left 
unattacked, and the government found it 
necessary to yield to the storm which it had 
provoked. The whole importance of the episode 
lies in the impulse which it gave to the opposi¬ 
tion to English rule in Ireland. 


[The letters are to -be found in Swift’s col¬ 
lected works. For comments on them, see Craik’s 
Life of Swift; —Lecky’s Histoiy of England in 
the Eighteenth Century and Leaders of Public 
Opinion in Ireland /—Stanhope’s History of Eng¬ 
land .,] R * L * 

DRAWBACKS. In theory a drawback is 
a portion of the “mercantile system,” and is 
intended to promote and encourage the exporta¬ 
tion of commodities. It consists in the repay¬ 
ment of a duty which has been already paid in 
connection with the manufacture of the com¬ 
modity in question, such repayment to be made 
on its export. Theoretically, therefore, draw¬ 
backs correspond to, and are similar to, Bounties 
(q.v.), with this distinction—that a bounty is 
a direct gift to the exporter of goods, while a 
drawback should be merely the remittance of a 
tax in his behalf. It is this difference which 
caused Adam Smith to hold drawbacks to be 
the most reasonable form of encouragement to 
exportation ; because, although they must from 
their nature favour certain classes of exporters, 
they cannot operate so as to draw more trade 
into any particular channel than would have 
been drawn had neither the tax nor the remit- 


tance of it existed : in other words, theyjsi|rp 
cancel the tax and leave trade free to foftow-fc- 
most natural course. It must always be remem¬ 
bered that Smith held very strong views iu 
favour of absolute non-interference with industry, 
and was consequently averse to indirect taxation. 
Drawbacks may be manipulated so as to have 
the same effect as bounties and other devices 
for encouraging exportation. Where this is 
the case there is not only a loss of revenue to 
the country which repays the tax, but a sub¬ 
sidy is given on exports which amounts to pay¬ 
ing the foreign consumer to buy certain goods. 

Drawbacks, it will be seen, are much more 
restricted in their nature than bounties. As 
worked in this country they are comparatively 
unimportant. They are of no use in encourag¬ 
ing a rising industry in a new country, and 
are generally granted simply for the purpose of 
increasing the amount of export trade. Adam 
Smith’s discussion of them (bk. iv. chap. 4) 
may be read with great interest. J. S. Mill, 
in bk. iv., where he deals with the various 
forms of protection, adverts to drawbacks ; and 
generally all modem economists, who have 
written on the subject of political economy at 
large, treat of drawbacks along with bounties. 

M. G. D. 

DRAWER OF A BILL OF EXCHANGE. 
The person giving the order to pay contained 
in a bill of exchange is called the “drawer.” 
If the bill is not paid at maturity, he is bound 
to reimburse the holder, provided that all the 
necessary formalities have been observed (pre¬ 
sentation in proper time, notice of dishonour, 
protest in the case of foreign bills, etc.) (See 
Bill- of Exchange.) e. s. 

DRAWING. This word is used to announce 
the redemption of certain bonds, as the borrower 
applies a periodical sinking fund to that pur¬ 
pose. The practice was originally connected 
with the simple process of drawing lots. A 
borrowing government, for example, may en¬ 
gage to pay off 1 per cent of its loan every 
year, and then the question arises as to which 
bond out of every hundred in circulation shall 
be redeemed in order to make the redemption 
fair. A drawing is announced, the function 
being attended by public officials and other 
persons of unimpeachable integrity, and the 
bonds v'hicb happen to be drawn by lot are 
then advertised for repayment at par, or at 
whatever the stipulated price of repayment may 
be. Cases have been known in which holders 
of drawi bonds have gone on receiving dividends 
in ignorance of the drawing, and other cases 
are on record in which the drawn bonds havdng 
been sold on the stock exchange, it has been 
discovered several months or years afterwards 
that the said bonds wore not a good delivery 
(see Delivery, Good). A question also has 
arisen where, if a borrowing government form¬ 
ally promises the drawing of 1 per cent of its 
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elf ^ear, it is really empowered also to 
^2 /or 3 percent, or even the whole of 
anding debt, and in the years of active 
demptions—1888-90—borrowers found it so 
easy to raise fresh loans at diminished rates of 
interest that they were continually exceeding 
the rate of redemption by drawing beyond the 
proportion originally stipulated. The system 
of drawing is not altogether commendable, and 
was originally employed to give a kind of specu¬ 
lative attraction to bonds which would other¬ 
wise have been neglected by steady investors. 
That is, the objectionable element of hazard 
enters in to the question, which ought to be purely 
one of the solidity of the borrower. a. e. 

DRENGAGE. A form of land tenure, 
common in, if not confined to, the district 
comprised in the ancient kingdom of North¬ 
umbria. Drenghs are mentioned in Domesday 
and in the survey called the Boldon Book. 
Sir Henry Ellis says : “ The drcnchs or drenghs 
were of the description of allodial tenants . . 
and from the few entries in which they occur it 
certainly appears that the allotments of territory 
they possessed were held as manors ” ( General 
Introduction to Domesday , tom. i. fol. 269). 
But, as menial services were required of them 
or their servants, at least in Durham, they 
must have been inferior to military tenants. 
The instance in the Pipe Rolls of Westmoreland, 
25 Henry II. of the enfranchisement of drenghs , 
and the particulars given in the records of the 
palatinate as to the services attached, show 
that drengage was by no means a free tenure. 
The services of a drengh were to plough, sow, 
and harrow portions of his lords land, to keep 
a dog and horse for his use, attend the chase 
with him, etc. “A drengage seems to have 
consisted of sixteen acres to be ploughed, sown, 
and harrowed ” (Blount’s Fragmenta Aniiqui- 
tatis). The word is derived by Green well, in 
his glossary to the Boldon Book, from the 
Anglo-Saxon “dreogan,” to work. Another 
derivation is from the Danish “dreng” a 
servant or boy. Spelman, however, defines 
drenghs as those who at the coming of William 
the Conqueror were put out of their lands and 
afterwards restored by him on proof of owner¬ 
ship (Tomlins), and Cowel says “drenched ” is 
an obsolete word meaning “overcome,” and 
compares the German “tringen” (see also 
Corkage). 

[Prof. Maitland, Engl. Ilist. Rev., October 
1890.— A T oUs and Queries, I. vii. 137, 298.—See- 
bohm, Village Communities, 71.] h. Ha. 

DRINKS, Taxes on. See Taxes. 

DROPLAND, or Dryfland. Apparently 
an ancient service in the nature of driving the 
lord’s cattle to the fair, commuted for a quit-rent; 
hut according to Cowel ( Interpreter , s.v.) a duo 
payable to the lord for the right of passage 
with cattle through the manor (see Thistle- 
Rent). h. Hn. 
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DROIT, 

DROITS 

the Lord High Admiral (an office that has still 
a legal existence) has the benefit of all captures 
made at sea by non-commissioned vessels, and 
also of all captures of ships or goods made in 
the ports of England and Ireland through 
vessels coming in by stress of weather or other 
accident, or by mistake of port or by ignorance, 
not knowing of the war, and also of all 
derelicts. 

By the 1 & 2 Viet. c. 2 it was enacted that the 
profits derived from droits of admiralty should be 
paid into the exchequer for the benefit of the 
state. Phillimore’s International Law , vol. iii. 
London, 1873. J. E. C. m. 

DROITS D’AUBAINE. See Aubaine. 

DROZ, Joseph, born at Besa^on in 1773, 
died at Paris 1850. The incidents of his life 
were varied, and so were his opinions. Belong¬ 
ing to a family of high legal standing, he com¬ 
menced life as a volunteer when the Revolution 
broke out; but afterwards laying down his 
arms, became professor of rhetoric at the central 
school of Besan 5 on. He subsequently returned 
to Paris, where he was closely associated 
with the habitues of the Societe d'Auteuil. 
The members of this club, who were Epicur¬ 
ean in spirit and taste, in most things kept 
themselves detached from the life of the 19th 
century. He derived from this association a 
fund of sanguine optimism which never failed. 
Towards the close of his life, he came under 
the influence of religion. He joined the Aca¬ 
demic fran^aisc in 1824, and the Academic 
des Sciences morales et qwlitiques in 1833. In 
1829 he published his Economic politique ou 
prindpes de la science des richesscs, 1 vol. in 
8vo, a valuable work, but one in which lie fails 
to distinguish, with sufficient exactness, moral 
from economic precepts. He also published in 
1839-42 the Histoire durbgnc de Louis XVI. 
pcndanl Its annees oil Von pouvait prevenir ct 
diriger la Revolution francaise , 3 vols. in 8vo. 
The dual title of this work is a sufficient in¬ 
dication of the line of thought pursued in it and 
the object proposed. A. c. f. 

DRUMMOND, Henry (1786-1860), banker, 
economist, and theologian, was the eldest son 
of Henry Drummond ([d . 1794). He was 
brought up by his maternal grandfather, Vis¬ 
count Melville, and was educated at Harrow 
and Cambridge, but took no degree. He bn. 
came a partner in the well-known house at 
Charing Cross, and for many years had a lead¬ 
ing share in its administration. Between 1810 
and 1813 he was M.P. for Plympton Earls, 
and carried through parliament a bill against 
embezzlement by banker^ of securities under 
their charge, which became law (52 Geo. III. c. 
63). With his wife he started in June 1817 
on a pilgrimage to Palestine, but on passing 
through Geneva he stopped to contend with 
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istory on ecclesiastical discijVLine. In 


founded tlie professorship 1 of economy 
rford. He was an apostle, evangelist, and 
prophet of the Irvingite Church, and built a 
church for that community at Albury, where 
he lived. From 1847 to his death he was 
M.P. for West Surrey. He was a frequent 
speaker in the House of Commons. Sir Henry 
Holland speaks of “the genial temperament 
and masculine, though eccentric intellect of 
Henry Drummond . . . who could not tread 
along the highway of common opinion either in 
religion or politics, but his aberrant path was 
always pursued with honesty as well as vigour ” 
(Recollections, 1872, p. 156). Some of Drum¬ 
mond’s numerous speeches and pamphlets were 
collected by Lord Lovaine, 1860, 2 vols. 8vo. 
His economical publications are : 


Elementary Propositions on the Currency, Lon¬ 
don, 1819, 8vo (reprinted with additions in 1826, 
again in 1848, and with Speeches , etc., 1860, vol. 
ii.).— Cheap Com best for Farmers, London, 1826, 
8vo (anonymous: the landlords are the only 
gainers by the tax, all others, including the 
farmers, suffer). — Justice to Com Growers and to 
Com Eaters , London, 1839, 8vo (in favour of 
repeal with restrictions). — Causes which lead to a 
Bank Restriction Bill, London, 1839, 8vo(“the 
Bank of England is the only body which ought to 
have the power of issuing paper money,” p. 20).— 
On the Com Laws, Londou, 1841, 8vo.— On the 
Condition of the Agricultural Classes of Great 
Britain and Ireland, with extracts from the Parlia¬ 
mentary Reports and Evidence from 1833 to 1840, 
and remarlcs by the French editor published at 
Vienna, London, 1842, 2 vols. 8vo (with preface 
by Drummond ; translation of two volumes pub¬ 
lished by the Austrian government to show “ the 
folly of supposing that it is commerce and manu¬ 
factures rather than agriculture which constitute 
the true wealth of thi3 country,” pref. xi.-xii.).— 
Letter to the Bishop of Winchester on Free Trade, 
London, 1846. — Speech on Motion on Public Ex¬ 
penditure, London, 1849 .—Letter to the Working 
Classes in Trades and Manufactures, Lonclon, 1859 
(on the bad treatment received by them “from 
manufacturers, millowne^, and poor-law guardians, 
and of the exertions made by noblemen and gentle¬ 
men to protect ” them—p. 29). 

[Lord Lovaine, Memoir, 1860. —Oliphant, Life of 
Edw. Irving, 1862.— Did, of National Biography, 
xvi. pp. 28, 29.— Historical Register of the. Uni¬ 
versity of Oxford, 1888, pp. 67, 68.] H. R. T. 

DRUNKARDS, Legislation respecting. 
The care and the cure of habitual drunkards has 


1 Drummond charged his estate with a yearly rent of 
£100 for the endowment. The commissioners of 1S77 in¬ 
creased the emoluments to £300 from the revenues of 
All Soi l s besides £200 attached to a fellowship of the 
c(»llege The professorship is for five years, but holders 
of the otftoe may now be re-elected. The following have 
been the professors: 1825, Nassau W. Senior; 1830, 
Kicharri vThatoley ; 1832, W. F. Lloyd ; 1837, Herman 
Merivale, 1842, Travers Twiss ; 1847, N. W. Senior 
(second time); 1852, G. EL Rickards; 1857, O. Neate; 
1882, J. E. Thorold Rogers ; 1SGS, Bonamy Price (again 
in 1878, 1878, and 18 1888, J. E. T. Rogers (second 
time) 1301, F. V. Edgeworth. Vt 


of recent years, received more attentiOTj^k the 
part of social reformers than formerly. st-ffeAes- 
of Acts dealing with habitual drunkards, both 
non-criminal and criminal, have been passed 
between 1879 and 1908. Habitual drunkards 
are defined as persons who through continued 
excessive drinking of intoxicating liquor are 
dangerous either to themselves or others, or in¬ 
capable of managing their affairs. 

Where a person is convicted of cruelty or 
certain other offences against a child or young 
person, and is the parent, or is living with the 
parent thereof, and is an habitual drunkard, he 
or she, instead of being sent to prison, may be 
ordered to be detained in a retreat for not more 
than two years, but the court must have regard 
to any objections raised by the wife or husband 
and be satisfied that reasonable provision will 
be made for defraying the expenses of detention 
(Children Act 1908, c. 67, § 12 (8)). 

The Licensing Act of 1902 prohibits the sale 
of liquor to persons known to be drunkards and 
gives a wife the right to a separation order. 

Retreats are, in England, licensed by the 
county or borough council of the district in which 
they are situate, and are under the control of the 
Home Secretary and an Inspector of Retreats. 
Application for admission to a retreat, stating 
the length of time the applicant undertakes to 
remain there, must be accompanied by the 
declaration of two persons that he is an habitual 
drunkard. The declaration must be made before 
a justice of the peace, who must satisfy himself 
that it is in accordance with facts and the 
intention of the applicant. The maximum 
time of detention is two years, but a case may 
be readmitted. The patient cannot leave before 
the expiration of the agreed time, unless he is 
previously discharged or allowed to go out on 
leave under provisions similar to those laid 
down in the Lunacy Act. 

Besides licensed retreats the law provides 
for certified and for state reformatories in which 
persons convicted of crime committed while 
under the influence of drink may be detained 
under the Inebriates Act of 1898, and cases 
convicted of being drunk in any public place 
four times within a year may also be committed 
to these reformatories. In 1913 there were 
17 licensed retreats with about 500 voluntary 
patients, and 6 certified inebriate reformatories, 
the number of committals in that year being 
310, and in the fourteen years 1899-1913, 4590 
(inclusive of the two state reformatories). At 
the end of 1913 there were 80 inmates in the 
latter and 722 in the former. These statistics 
refer to England and appear to bo the last 
issued to the public. 

Some interesting statistics were published in 
1923 relating to tiie Dalrymple House at Rick - 
mansworth. The following facts as to the family 
history of 1645 persons discharged from that 
retreat are stated :—Insanity in family with or 
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pbriety, about 11 per cent. Inebriety 
/ about 50 per cent. Of tlio whole 
■ 1419 left through expiration of time, 
and of these about 40 per cent are reported 
as doing well; 6 per cent improved and 22 per 
cent not improved. Sociability is named as 
the exciting cause iu about 50 per cent of the 
cases ; 380 had no occupation. 

The twentieth report of the Inebriates 
Reformation and After-care Association, 117 
Victoria Street, London, S.W.1, shows that 
from 1901 to 1923 the Society befriended 444 
men and 776 women, of whom only twelve are 
classed as “ unsatisfactory ” and 29 as satis¬ 
factory, while 1018 were lost sight of after 
four years’ supervision. No committals are now 
mado to inebriate reformatories since the local 
authorities under the lead of the London County 
Council ceased their contributions. There are 
now only voluntary retreats, of which a list 
may be obtained from the above association or 
the Friends’ Temperance Union, 15 Devonshire 
Street, E.C. 2, or by reference to the Medical 
Directory and the Medical Annual. 

The property of inebriates is now protected 
in the same way as that of lunatics under the 
Lunacy Act 1890 (§ 116), and the Lunacy 
Act 1891, § 27 (4), but it is doubtful if any 
use is made of these provisions. 

The law relating to drunkenness in Germany, 
Austria, France, some of our colonies and else¬ 
where, provides that a dipsomaniac who exposes 
himself or his family to the risk of impoverish¬ 
ment, or who imperils the security of any other 
person, maybe placed under guardianship. 

E~. s.; w. A. B. 

[The Society for the Study of Inebriety, 19 
Lark Crescent, Portland Place, W.l, publishes 
The British Journal of Inebriety quarterly ; 
T. N. Kelynack, The Drink Problem of To-day, 
1 916 ; R. Holmes, Theta that Fall, 1923 ; A. Shad- 
W'ell, Drink , Temperance , and Legislation , 1902 ; S. 
Freeman, Guide to St at. Law against Drunken¬ 
ness in England , 1906 ; H. N. Barnett, Legcd 
Responsibility of the Drunkard, 1908 ; Annual 
Report# 0 f Inspector under Inebriates Act. For 
other countries, see Pari. Paper (1902), cd. 1474.] 

DRY EXCHANGE (Cambium siccum). A 
euphemism applied to the “coverture” or 
* colouring” of the stringent statutes passed 
during the Tudor period against usury. “A 
cleanly term invented for the disguising of foul 
usury, in which something is pretended to pass 
011 both sides whereas in truth nothing passes 
hut only on the one side ” (Cowel). Usury, 
^'hich was condemned by religion and law alike 
during the middle ages, was from the middle 
°f the 16th century no longer to be confounded 
^th the legitimate employment of capital ; 
hut the sentiment which inspired the above 
e uactments was that of governing classes asso¬ 
rted with the landed interest. 

[Cunningham, Groxoth of English Industry and 


L 


Commerce , 1890, 495 et seq. —Hall, Eliztyei 
Society, ch. iv.] n.na. 

DRY RENT {Pent sec). An annual rent- 
charge reserved upon lands conveyed by deed, 
without the insertion of a clause of distraint. 

II. Ha. 

DUBOS, Abbe J. B. (1670-1742), a mem¬ 
ber of the French Academy, and author of 
historical works and of a treatise on poetry 
and painting. 

The one book of his which requires notice 
here is entitled Les Interests de VAnglcterre mal 
entendus dans la guerre prtsente (Amsterdam, 
1703), and professes to be a translation from an 
English book. Speaking thus as an English¬ 
man, the Abbe remonstrates against the war 
policy of the English administration. He is 
well acquainted with contemporary English 
pamphlets on the Tory side, especially with 
Davenant, whom he often quotes. He success¬ 
ively examines the effect of war on each branch 
of English trade and manufactures, and dis¬ 
tinctly states (p. 80) that “ the attempts we 
(the English) shall be obliged to make in order 
to enforce in the (American) colonics the just 
obedience they owe to the state which has 
founded them, will perhaps lead them to 
rebellion, when they will have learned that 
they can do without us.” 

Voltaire addresses him in a letter dated 30th 
October 1738, as “the most useful and 
judicious writer he knows,” but, when writing 
to other people, he indulges in sarcasm about 
the Abbe’s “mistaken” notions as to the in¬ 
terest of England. E. Ca. 

DUCAT, History of. A gold coin (worth 
about 9s. 4 Jd.) in extensive use on the continent 
till this century, and adopted by successive 
emperors as the standard coin of the empire in 
the middle ages. The coin first makes its 
appearance in 1140 A.P., when Roger II., King 
of Sicily and Duke of Apulia and Calabria, 
issued silver coins to which he gave the name 
“ducati,” probably because they were first 
struck in the duchy of Apulia, especially called 
“ il ducato,” and bore, in an abbreviated form, 
the inscription — “Sit tibi, Ckriste, datus, 
quern tu regis, iste Ducatus ” (Let this Duchy, 
O Christ, -which thou rulest, be dedicated to 
thee). The coin then spread through Italy 
until, in 1252, it was formally adopted at 
Florence, and gold pieces were issued under the 
name of “ducati gigliati.” These ducati 
gigliati, or florens d’or, as they were called 
elsewhere, were 24 carats fine, and 64 to the 
fine mark. Thirty-two years later, by a law 
passed in 1283 a.d., ducats were struck at 
Venice by the Dogo John Dandolo, the second 
of the four celebrated Doges Dandolo, 67 to the 
fine mark, and each bearing the inscription of 
the original ducat of Apulia. In the 16th 
century, these ducats received the name of 
“zecchini” (sequins) from Zecca, the Venetian 
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Whence their Anglo-Indian name of 

A Rs - 4). 

SyTlie beginning of the 14th century these 
florens d’or and Venetian ducats had spread 
throughout the states of Italy, and especially 
the Church states, where Florentine ducats 
were universally adopted and issued as “novelli 
ducati papales,” with only slight variations 
from the original standard of 1252. The 
Florentine coin thence spread into Hungary, 
whither it was followed by the Venetian ducat, 
until in 1365, Venetian ducats were struck by 
the king Ludwig, at Krcmnitz, of 23-| carats 
fine, and to the Cologne mark. Later 

on “imperial ” ducats were issued at 23£ carats 
fine, and 68^ to the fine mark. From Hungary 
and Bohemia the Venetian ducat, preceded 
however by the floren d’or, was introduced 
into Germany, and continued to circulate as a 
foreign coin throughout its various states, right 
up to the Augsburg Convention of 1559. In 
this year the imperial diet of Germany adopted 
the ducat into the currency of the empire 
(Ferdinand I.) at a prescribed “ dukaten-fuss ” 
of 23£ carats fineness, and 67 to the Cologne 
mark (and therefore 67 ff to the fine mark) — 
a “footing” subsequently maintained both by 
the Leipzig Convention of 1690, by the Austro- 
Bavarian Convention of 1753, and the Frank¬ 
furt Coinage Union of 1765. 

This adoption of the ducat into the currency 
of the empire had the effect of causing the 
surrounding states to follow the lead of striking 
ducats for themselves. Yet in every case, 
though both the floren d’or and the Venetian 
ducat (by this time known as the sequin) had 
previously obtained in circulation, it was the 
latter coin that was adopted and struck as the 
standard of currency by the several states ; 
by the cantons of Switzerland in the 16th and 
early 17th centuries, at fineness and weights 
varying from 23^ carats and 68 p* ducats to 
the fine mark, at Berne, to 23$ carats and 674$ 
respectively, at Basel and St. Gallen ; by 
Denmark in 1647 at 23i carats fine, and 68/^ 
ducats to the fine mark ; by Holland, a little 
later, at 23, 7 - carats fine, and 68£ to the tine 
mark ; by Russia, Poland, and Sweden, about 
the same time, or a little earlier, at rates 
varying from 23 \ carats fine to 23£, and 78 to 
flSPtf ducat i to the fine mark, and continued 
to be coined till well into the 19th century. 
Ducats were even struck by the Porte, and 
some issued by Sultan Mahomet IV. are 
known (1649-1693 a.d.). A Barbary ducat 
was current in the West Indies early in the 
18tli century. 

I ho history of the ducat in France, Spain, 
and Portugal is slightly different. As regards 
the latter country, Pope Calistus III. having 
in 1465 demanded supplies for an expedition 
against the Turks, Alpuonso V. f then king, 
had quai tor-ducats, or “ Crusades ” struck in 



1455, first at 23 carats fineness; later ^ 
carats fine and 289 £ of these crusados to tKo 
fine mark. These Crusados or Portuguese 
quarter- ducats are the “ Kreuz-dukaten ” of the 
German middle ages. Still later (1722-1750), 
new crusados were issued at the same fineness 
as before, but at an increased w’eight, viz. 237 
to the fine mark. In France, where the ducat 
was early introduced, the Florentine coin (64 
to the fine mark) was adopted over its elsewhere 
successful rival, thanks to the fact that at this 
time (14th century) the Pope resided at 
Avignon ; while in Spain in 1537, under 
Emperor Charles V., the Italian and French 
ducat, under the name of the “escudo”(22 
carats fine, and 68 to the Castilian mark = 69£ 
nearly to the fine Cologne mark) began and 
long continued to form the basis of the 
Spahish gold monetary system (see Doub¬ 
loon). 

By far the most common “ducats” were those 
current in Hungary, Germany, Holland, and 
Russia, and averaged in value, each containing 
roughly 53*9 grains, about 9s. 4^d. apiece. 
The Swedish ducat, however, v r as only worth 
about 9s. 3jd., while the modern Italian gold 
ducat was much less. Silver ducats w r ero also 
struck in several places, and varied in value 
much more than the gold ; c.g. the silver 
ducats of Italy were worth 3s. 4d. ; those of 
Holland (the daalders) 4s. 2d. ; while the 
silver ducat of Sicily had the value of 3s. 4jd. 
Ducats w'ere also issued made of platinum 
(Russia), and earlier of copper and lead (Venice, 
Germany, France, and Holland), while they v r cre 
not infrequently struck as medallions. 

[Vergara, Monets del Regno di Napoli , Roma, 
1715. — Philippi Argelati, Be Monetis Italia, 5 
vols., Mediolani, 1750.—Johann Tobias Kohler, 
Vollst&ndiges Uneaten-Cabinet, 2 vols., Hauover, 
1760.—Bonneville, Traitt des Monnaies, Paris, 
1806]. w. l. 

DUCAT (Modern). Austrian standard gold 
coin, weight 53*86 grains, fineness 986. Value -, 
English standard (916*6 fine at £3 : 17 : 10_ 
per oz.) 9s. 4|d. ; French standard (900 fine 
11*85 francs. 

Ducats were the principal medium of exchange 
in Italy for several cen tuiics. (See Ducat, 
History of.) f. e. a. 

DUCHATEL, Comte Tanneguy, born at 
Paris in 1803, died in 1867. He was on several 
occasions a minister of state and organised the 
commission of inquiry which resulted in the 
law of 24th May 1834. This replaced a large 
number of prohibitions on imports by customs 
duties (the report of this inquiry has been 
published in 3 vols. 8vo). In 1829 he published 
a work entitled Be la chariU dam ses rapports 
avee Vital moral et U bicn-Ure dcs classes inflri- 
eures dc la socUU, 1 vol. in 4to. This was 
reprinted in 1836 without any change except 
that of the title, which became Considerations 
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rnielpolitique sur la bienfaisance ou de la 
1 vol. in 8vo. Blanqui reproaches 
Tvitli too unqualified an acceptance of the 
doctrines of Malthus ; but this should rather 
be reckoned as a point in his favour. He was 
received in 1846 into the Academic des Sciences 
morales ct politiques. His claims to be a de¬ 
scendant of the Tanneguy du Chatcl of the 15tli 
century appear to be unfounded. a. c. f. 

DUCPETIAUX, Edouard, born in Brussels 
in 1804, died 1868. In 1828 he published 
several pamphlets on Rcpi'cssive and Provident 
Justice , and on the penalty of death. Shortly 
after the revolution of 1830 ho was appointed 
general inspector of the Penitentiary and Bene¬ 
ficent Institutions of the new-born kingdom. 
Ducpetiaux was a prolific and indefatigable 
writer on the subjects which had from the 
beginning of his life attracted his attention. 
His principal works on the punishment of 
criminals are : Progrts et fitat de la Piforme 
Piniteniiaire (1838), and Des Conditions de 
VEmprisonncmcnt separt on ccllulaire (1857), 
in which he shows himself a consistent advocate 
of the cellular system as being the punishment 
best adapted to awaken a sense of morality in 
the prisoner, by the predominance of the prin¬ 
ciple of amendment over the principle of pure 
repression. He was no less devoted to the 
solution of the problems connected -with the 
condition of the working classes. In connec¬ 
tion with this we may mention his Condition 
Physique ct Morale des Jeunes Ouvriers (1843), 
his Paupirismc en Belgique (1844), his Memoirc 
sur le Pauperisms dans les Flandrcs (1850), 
which obtained a prize from the Royal Academy 
of Belgium, and his important Budgets ficono- 
miques des Classes OuvrUres en Belgique (1855). 
All his works were published in Brussels. 

His book on the condition of young opera¬ 
tives is a very full inquiry into their state and 
the legislation on this matter in the principal 
countries of Europe and in the United States; but 
his two essays on pauperism in Belgium are the 
most likely to interest the English reader. The 
former is rather too rhetorical, but the second 
gives a very graphic account, based on statistics 
and exhaustive personal investigations, of the 
miserable state of the population of Flanders 
after the decay of the weaving by hand of flax 
and linen. In 1848 in the two provinces of 
East and AVest Flanders the average wages of 
the adult male weaver had fallen to 6d. a day, 
the number of deaths exceeded the number of 
births by 4541 (20,715 against 16,174) and 
about one-third (453,658) of the population of 
Flanders had to be assisted by state charity. 
Ducpetiaux ascribed this miserable situation to 
an excess of population, and to an excessive 
prevalence of laissez-faire. He called upon the 
state to interfere by fostering the spirit of asso¬ 
ciation, popular education, emigration, and 
securing labour to adult and able - bodied 




paupers. Notwithstanding his appeal I 
state, he is no friend to the English poor system, 
which he calls a devouring cancer (p. 272). 
He is not an antagonist of tho factory system, 
and vigorously asserts that mechanieal work is 
only degrading because it is too protracted 
('Condition des Jeunes Ouvrici's , ii. p. 6). 

Ducpetiaux also promoted charitable con¬ 
gresses in Belgium. Towards the end of his 
life he changed political sides, passing from the 
liberal into the clerical party, but he remained 
to the last a steadfast adherent of Malthus’s 
views on moral restraint, which were considered 
by his new political allies as having a tendency 
to immorality. e. ca. 

DUE ( gcrihta , reditudo , rectum). That 
which is owing to the crown or to any corporate 
body or to any individual subject by prescrip¬ 
tion or charter. There is this distinction to be 
made between a “due” and a “custom” that 
the former is warranted by the common law, 
being usually levied by virtue of written laws 
and contracts which are as ancient as the 
common law itself, while the latter, in its first 
origin at least, was a more or less uncertain 
and unauthorised impost, so that we find the 
term “recta” and “mala” applied to the 
respective forms of the custom which were 
authorised by statute or contract, or else levied 
at the will of the king or other lord alone. 

Again, a “due” for the most part seems to 
arise from the ownership or cultivation of the 
soil itself, and therefore it is perhaps tho most 
primitive form of tax; whereas a “custom” 
for the most part seems to arise from the 
exchange or conversion of the products of the 
soil by way of merchandise. The most typical 
due of any, Church-seed (q.v.), is certainly 
more than a century older than any other 
customary contribution. Several kinds of dues 
may be enumerated, as ecclesiastical, seignorial, 
municipal, and fiscal or regal. Of these ecclesi¬ 
astical dues are of very great antiquity, for 
those that are still familiar to us in the present 
day as tithes (see Tithes) and church-rates can 
be traced back to the English laws of the 8th 
century, although many others which were paid 
to the early church have long since disappeared. 
A still greater antiquity could even be claimed 
for them in this country by reference to the 
doctrinal writings of the 7th century, and tho 
analogy of Frankish customs. 

The well-known compact between the Anglo- 
Saxon sovereignty and the church in virtue of 
which the king’s dignity and the archbishop’s 
were respectively maintained, and the peace of 
the crowm and church went hand in hand, is 
further exemplified by the arrangements enforced 
by the state for the temporal welfare of the 
holy order. Anglo-Saxon finance is no intri¬ 
cate problem, simply becauso whilst the king 
lived of his owm, the working expenses of 
government were amply met by the threefold 
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^obligation. But in contrast to their reti- 
the subject of lay taxation, the Saxon 
laws are replete with the most elaborate direc¬ 
tions for the payment of ecclesiastical dues. 
“We enjoin to every Christian man by virtue 
of his Christendom,” is the refrain of these 
laws, i ‘that he pay tithe and church-scot and 
Rome-scot, and plough-alms, and light-scot 
and soul-scot.” These injunctions are found 
equally in secular and ecclesiastical dooms , and 
they take the place of honour in the proceed¬ 
ings of great councils like that of Greatanlea. 
Under the later Saxon kings the injunction of 
the pious sovereign becomes far more stringent 
until it is stereotyped in the precise legal defini¬ 
tions given in the Latinised version of the 12th 
century jurists, so that at length in the “ laws 
of Henry I.” we find tithe and church-scot and 
other dues embraced under the general heading 
Be placitis Ecclesice pcrtinentibus ad Regem. 

It is true that in Anglo-Saxon times the dues 
of the church were put in charge for the crown 
by means of a heavy fine for non-compliance or 
even by absolute distraint in which the king’s 
reeve was required to assist the bishop’s officer 
and the local incumbent; and we also find the 
doctrine prevailing that if the occupier were too 
poor to pay, the lord should pay for him. 

It is possible that the rigour of this system 
of assessment and collection of church dues 
was somewhat mitigated by the reflection that 
these were eventually offerings made to God, a 
theory carefully fostered both by the crown 
and the church, so that the term God’s dues 
(godcunde gcrihta or Dei reciitudines) is actually 
synonymous with church-dues during the latter 
part of the Anglo-Saxon period at least, and 
thus perhaps the sentence of excommunication 
decreed by King Edmund’s laws on all defaulters 
was justified. On the other hand, the refusal 
to pay Peter’s pence was a contempt which led 
to the appearance of the offender before the 
court of Rome itself to make atonement. In 
addition to the above persistent injunctions, 
these early laws provided further for the pay¬ 
ment of church dues to be made at fixed and 
appropriate seasons. Thus tithes became due 
always as the plough entered the tenth field, 
or more probably in actual practice, plough- 
ulin3 were rendered at Easter, tithes of cattle 
at Pentecost, the fruits of the earth at All- 
hallowtide, and church-seed at Martinmas ; the 
tenth cheese as it was made, or the milk drawn 
on the tenth day. In the same way Rome-scot 
was payable on St. Peter’s feast-day; and light- 
scot at Candlemas, Easter Eve, and All-hallows 
Eye. Finally, in order to mark the precision 
with which these dispositions were made, we 
find provision for the payment of soul-scot at 
the open grave, wherever the death might 
take place. 

The statistics available for tire purpose of 
estimating the nature and extent of these con¬ 



tributions are unfortunately not neari 
abundant as these details of the means for in¬ 
suring their payment, or at least they are not 
so authentic for the earlier period. It may 
easily be gathered, however, that the imit of 
assessment was the plough and the normal sum 
assessed on every plough the penny. In fact 
the Anglo-Saxon Scaet like the Anglo-Korman 
Denarius, was the synonym of money, while 
the medium of exchange hi both periods might 
be equally treasure in kind or in currency. 
Add to this primitive basis of calculation the 
further connection between the plough and tho 
hearth as representing the stake of one family 
in the soil, and it will be possible to accoun t 
for nearly every ecclesiastical assessment that 
fell upon the husbandman free or unfree. 
Moreover, denarius might be, and does indeed 
appear to have been, used in its original mean¬ 
ing of a tenth part (see Denier). Thus the 
thane is required to render a tenth of all that 
he has ; a tithe which, reduced to terms of 
money according to the normal assessment of 
the hide, would be found equivalent to a tenth 
penny. The church-scot was originally a 
measure of corn that was probably equivalent 
to a tenth part of the produce of the normal 
virgate holding, and equally it was assessed 
upon every hearthstead at which the tiller was 
found seated in the midwinter before it fell 
due. So the plough-scot and Rome-scot were 
expressed in convertible terms of the hearth, 
the plough, or the penny. The light-scot was 
always a money payment of a halfpenny on 
every hide of land because candles were im¬ 
ported from the continent, but if wax were not 
available, other produce of the soil such as 
cattle was certainly rendered in kind, pecunia 
and denarius being once more convertible 
terms. 

Although no secular institution was endowed 
with an oblatory revenue as ancient or as ex¬ 
tensive as that arising from the dues of the 
church, it is perhaps possible to trace a certain 
analogy between tho ecclesiastical and municipal 
corporations herein. Pious sovereigns who had 
invested the church by virtue of binding ordi¬ 
nances with the power of levying dues upon 
all products of the soil within the parochial 
“ ministery,” were succeeded in direct line of 
descent and policy by others who invested the 
towns one by one with a like implied privilege 
by the terms of royal charters. The one body 
held by free alms, the other by the firma 
burgi. The latter stood in need of contribu¬ 
tions for the repair of streets or quays and 
general administrative purposes, the former 
distrained upon its flock on the plea that 
churches must be repaired, the poor relieved, 
and the clergy themselves housed and fed. 
Whatever the value of this analogy may be, 
it is certain that the dues legally raised for 
purposes of municipal self-government, pontage, 
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iivage, quayage, moreage, towage, 
bandage, cranage, meson age, anchor¬ 
age, bushelage, lestage, ballastage, 
measurage, average, primage, and the like afford 
by far the best-known, the most enduring, and 
the most regular examples of dues. Indeed it 
might be thought that the still more historic 
contributions known as gable tax, tallage, and 
the like, would fall under the head of dues in 
a system of common assessment for self-taxa¬ 
tion, but here as elsewhere we must sharply 
distinguish between rent and taxation on the 
one hand, and between imperial or parlia¬ 
mentary taxation and customary dues on the 
other. 

This necessary distinction brings our inquiry 
within still narrower limits in the case of seigno- 
rial or manorial dues, as well as those that 
were levied by the king as lord paramount of 
the whole realm. Extents, court rolls, and 
ministers’ accounts, together with surveys, 
such as Domesday Book, the Boldon Book, 
and the Hundred Rolls, present us with an 
infinite variety of payments in the nature of 
commuted rents and pecuniary mulcts, the 
legal definitions of which are set forth in the 
various Expositiwies Vocabul(ynim appended to 
most of the fiscal registers of the 13th and 
14 th centuries, but none of these can properly 
be regarded as dues. Some such there are, 
however, but their existence was from the first 
anomalous, and they are chiefly remembered 
in the present day amongst the curiosities of 
manorial tenures. In certain cases, however, 
an inland town or seaport might continue for 
centuries under the jurisdiction of a lord who 
enjoyed the tolls and other dues, just as a lay¬ 
man might appropriate the dues intended for 
the support of the church, and in such cases 
the seignorial interest takes the place of the 
ecclesiastical or municipal or fiscal. 

The dues or “rights ” of the crown qud lord 
paramount of the whole land must be carefully 
distinguished from the normal sources of im¬ 
perial revenue on the one hand and from the 
customary revenue by prerogative or grant of 
parliament on the other hand. What remained 
were the seignorial dues received by the 
sovereign from the manors and farms composing 
his demesne, and from escheats and vacant 
churches, together with certain other rights 
appertaining to his kingly state alono. Even in 
the most primitive state of kingship the tribal 
ruler appears to have received a contribution 
from the products of the soil, the tradition of 
which still lingered in the mises and prises of 
the 13th century. That is to say, the king 
took toll of certain staple products to maintain 
the rude splendour which was as essential to a 
civil state of society as the ceremonies and 
“ ministery ” of the church. As far as we are 
at present enabled to distinguish between a 
recognised rent or custom and a specific due, 


it seems probable that the several for 
purveyance were of the latter nature, toj!> 
with those tolls or perquisites which are 
peculiar to the fiscal period that precedes the 
development of parliamentary supply. Such 
an assessment as the avalage is probably of 
this nature (Madox, i. 775). On the other 
hand, many more, which are popularly regarded 
as dues, are really in the nature of rent, such 
as the firma unius nociis of Domesday Book 
and the gafol or gablum (Round, Domes. 
Studies , vol. i.) 

A considerable revenue was certainly obtained 
from the end of the 12th to the close of the 
13th century by way of dues upon merchandise 
at the outports and inland barriers, which can 
scarcely be included under the head of customs. 
Thus in addition to the general exactions 
alluded to in several public charters, we have 
notices of a disme and quindisme levied as 
early as the reign of Richard I., chiefly, no 
doubt, upon foreign imports (Pipe Roll, 10 
Ric. 1 m. 12b). These and other dues appear 
to have been more or less consolidated under 
the administration of the royal chamberlains 
at London and Southampton. The exactions 
of the king’s officers at the Tower of London, 
forbidden in several of the city charters, were 
clearly of the same nature. It is interesting 
to note, moreover, the inclusion of the profits 
or droits arising from the sale of prizes of war 
and contraband goods amongst the chamber¬ 
lains’ accounts ; these, like deodands, forming 
a link between the casual and the customary 
revenue of the crown. 

With the statutory recognition and limitation 
of the ancient dues of the crown in respect of 
the products of the soil exported under the 
distinctive term of Recta custuma and the 
corresponding definition of the dues formerly 
payable at discretion upon imports, such as 
wines by the name of Recta prisa, their history 
may be said to belong thenceforth to that of 
the customs revenue. Pnscs and miscs are for 
the future associated with the unconstitutional 
abuses of purveyance, together with caption and 
emption , and other relics of the old tribal state. 
Certain other dues continued to be levied in 
the king’s name, such as the penny ( denier 
or devoir once more), by the gauger of wines 
and the aulnager of cloths, and even the Calais 
dues themselves (see Deniers de Calais) ; but 
these, like the god’s-penny, and the cocket, and 
tronage dues, are properly to be regarded as 
official fees or perquisites , outside the custom¬ 
ary revenue it is true, and yet not included in 
the revenue returns for fiscal purposes. It 
was by such dues as these, sanctioned by the 
authority of the crown, and even put in charge 
for the crown, that the royal ministers, from 
the smelter of the exchequer to the treasurer of 
England, eked out their scanty fees in gremio 
scaccarii itself. h. Ha. 
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^TE (Bill of Exchange). This is 

__ at which the holder of a bill of 

exchange may claim payment from the drawee. 
The following rules, as to the way of ascertain¬ 
ing that date, are applicable in the case of bills 
payable within the United Kingdom. A bill 
is payable on demand : (a) if it is expressed to 
be payable on demand, or at sight, or on pre¬ 
sentation ; ( b ) if no time for payment is 
expressed (BrnL of Exchange Act, § 10). The 
due date of a bill, not payable on demand, is 
found by adding three days (which are called 
the days of grace) to the time of payment named 
in the bill, but this rule is subject to the 
following exceptions : (a) when the last day of 
grace is a bank holiday, or a Sunday immediately 
following a bank holiday, the bill is payable on 
the succeeding business day ( e.g . if a bill is drawn 
payable on the 23rd December in a year when 
the 26th of December falls on a Saturday, the 
due date would be the 28 th December) ; ( b ) when 
the last day of grace is Good Friday, Christmas 
Day, or a Sunday (not immediately following a 
bank holiday), the due date falls on the pre¬ 
ceding business day (thus, in a year in which 
Christmas Day falls on a Friday, a bill, drawn 
payable on the 22nd December is due on the 24 th, 
whereas in the same year, a bill drawn payable 
on the 23rd, as shown above, is due on the 28th 
only). Where a bill is payable at a fixed period 
after sight the time begins to run from the 
date of acceptance, or in the case of an unac¬ 
cepted bill from the date of noting or pro¬ 
testing (Bill of Exchange Act, § 14 [3]). On 
the continent a bill is sometimes stated to be 
payable after usance (or after two or more 
usances), the usance being either a fixed time, 
or a time varying according to the distance of 
the place of Issue from the place of payment. 
In France the duration of a usance is thirty 
days, the time being computed from the day 
following the date of the bill (Code de Com¬ 
merce, § 132) ; the German and Italian codes 
do not recognise this mode of fixing the due 
date. In all continental countries a recognised 
practice exists of making bills payable at some 
named fair or market (“ Messwechsel ” or 
“ Marktwecksel ”—German Code, §§ 4, 18, 
35; “payable en foire"—French Code de 
Commerce, §§ 129 and 133; “ pagabilo in 
fiera”—Italian Codice di Commercio, §§ 252 
and 286). If the fair or market extends over 
a day, such bills arc payable on the day pre¬ 
ceding the last day of the fair or market. The 
importance of those assemblages having much 
decreased of late years, bills bearing such 
indications are becoming scarce. e. s. 

DUFAU, F. P., born in 1795, was the 
director of the Institute for the Blind in 
Paris, and wrote several works on the subject 
of thoir proper treatment. In 1840 he 
published a volume entitled TraiU de Stalls - 
tiguc m thiorie de l'dude dcs lm cCapr&s 
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lesquelles se dlvcloppent les faits sociaux, \ 
d’un Essai sur la statistique physique el morale 
de la population franqaise. In the theoretical 
part he does not approve of the adoption of 
coloured statistical maps, as being “only able 
to convey vague and indistinct notions to the 
mind.” In the second part, he intended to 
apply the rules set down by himself to the 
study of the population, territory, and state in 
France ; but declares that, owing to the want 
of sufficient materials, he has been obliged to 
give up the two last divisions of his investiga- 
tions. This work received, in 1841, a prize from 
the Academy of Sciences in Paris. In 1847, 
under the title of Lctlrcs & unc Dame de ChariU, 
he gave a complete description of the institu¬ 
tions and associations for the alleviation of the 
sufferings of the poor. E. Ca. 

DUHAMEL DU MONCEAU, Henri Louis 
(1700-1781) was inspector general of the navy, 
member of several learned societies, and author 
of numerous treatises on manufactures, forestry, 
and agriculture ; the principal of which are his 
TraiU de la conservation des Grains (1753); 
fllcole d' Agriculture (1759) ; EUmcnts d’Agri¬ 
culture (which went through several editions 
from 1754 to .1779); and the TraiU de la 
Culture dcs Terrcs (1753-1761), written—at 
least the last— to advocate in France the methods 
of cultivation originated in England by Jethro 
Tull. He is mentioned as a distinguished agri¬ 
culturist by Voltaire in his Prdris du SiUle de 
Louis X V. (ch. xliii.)and in his Lcttre d V Homme 
aux Quaranle fl'cus, although in the latter with 
some mockery on the pecuniary results of his 
experiments. A. Young calls him a “useful 
genius” ( Travels in France, 1792, i. 55). 

In 1764 Duliamel printed a small pamphlet 
of only fifteen pages (Inflexions sur la Police 
des Grains ), in which lie asserts that, in order 
to keep agriculture in a healthy condition, 
the price of corn must not fall below a price 
sufficient to meet the necessary expenses of the 
farmer, nor be carried too high, so as to cause 
famines, which grind the poor and the artisans. 
The natural regulations of a good policy w<.uld 
be (1) to allow an entirely free inland trade of 
com ; (2) to suppress all tolls on the inland 
carriage of corn, either by land or by water ; 
(3) to allow every citizen to store corn until a 
time of dearth ; (4) to grant free export, without 
any privilege of person, when the storehouses 
are full and the crops continue to be abundant. 

Duhamel ends by distinctly denying that 
France ought to follow the example of England, 
there being a great difference in many respects 
between the conditions of the two countries. 

E. ca. 

DUMOTJLIN. See M olinaeus. 

DUNCAN, Henry, D.D. (1774-1846), a 
minister distinguish d for his philanthropic 
labours and practical sagacity, is best remem¬ 
bered as the founder of savings banks. It is 
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fie was neither the first to suggest the 
of such banks nor the first to estab- 
HTlihem. Such banks existed on the Con¬ 
tinent, in England, and even in Scotland, before 
Dr. Duncan founded the “ parent institution " 
at Ruthwell in 1810. But the name of Dr. 
Duncan is as justly connected with savings 
banks as those of Cobden and Bright with Free 
Trade ; he did for the one movement what 
they did for the other. 

The attention of Dr. Duncan had been early 
drawn to the condition of the poor, and he 
thought and read much on the subject. One 
day there came into his hands a pamphlet 
bearing the title Tranquillity, the author of 
which, Mr. John Bone, propounded a scheme 
for the gradual abolition of poor-rates in Eng¬ 
land. A subordinate feature of this scheme 
was the “erection of an economical bank for 
the savings of the industrious." The sugges¬ 
tion germinated rapidly in the mind of Dr. 
Duncan. He saw in it the means of elevating 
the condition of the labouring classes and of 
preventing the introduction of a compulsory 
poor-rate, a measure which he regarded as 
certain to injure the community. The result 
of his study and efforts was the establishment 
ir his own parish of a bank for savings, and the 
publication of its rules (Rules and Regulations 
of the Parish Bank Friendly Society of Ruth- 
well, instituted 26th May 1810). The rules 
set forth clearly and plainly the nature and 
advantages of the scheme, the system of 
management, the provision for deposits and 
withdrawals. The latter were in certain de¬ 
fined cases subject to the judgment of the 
managing body. The experiment at Ruthwell, 
though made in a parish of only 1100 people, 
purely agricultural, without resident heritors, 
and -where tho majority of those grown up were 
already members of friendly societies, was most 
encouraging. From the first Dr. Duncan in¬ 
tended that his scheme should be adopted 
everywhere, and by tongue and pen he spread 
the knowledge of what was being done in his 
parish. In 1814-15 the movement attracted 
a large measure of public notice and advanced 
rapidly. The table of Dr. Duncan was heaped 
with letters of inquiry ; and to save his time, 
and to promote the cause he had at heart, ho 
published in 1815 an Essay on the Nature and 
Advantages of Parish Banks, a greatly enlarged 
edition of which appeared in the following year. 
The essay is in four sections. The first dis¬ 
cusses, with candour and breadth of mind, the 
objects and principles of savings banks ; the 
second relates their history so far as known to 
the author, who speaks of his own labours with 
singular modesty ; the third advocates co¬ 
operation between savings banks and friendly 
societies ; the fourth, consisting of miscellaneous 
remarks, deals vigorously with the morality of 
saving and the question of a poor-law. In 


1817 Dr. Duncan was forced to take th 
against Mr. J. H. Forbes, the future judge 
Lord Medwyn, who had denied that the Ruth¬ 
well bank was the “parent institution," claim¬ 
ing that distinction for Edinburgh, and who 
had exalted the management of the Edinburgh 
bank at the expense of that of RutliwelL He 
showed without passion, and with dignity and 
courtesy, that both these assertions were er¬ 
roneous {Letter to J . H. Forbes, Esq.). This 
same year a measure was framed by Mr. Rose 
in the interests of savings banks, but its pro¬ 
visions, while highly beneficial to depositors in 
England and Ireland, were disadvantageous to 
those in Scotland. Dr. Duncan convinced Mr. 
Rose that this was the case, and Scotland was 
not included within the scope of tho act. Two 
years later, a bill adapted to the peculiar circum¬ 
stances of Scotland, drafted by Dr. Duncan, 
and expounded and defended by him in Scot¬ 
land and London, passed both Houses. The 
vindication of the measure is contained in his 
Letter to IV. E. K. Douglas, Esq., M.P., on 
the expediency of the Bill brought by him into 
Parliament for the protection and encourage¬ 
ment of Savings Banks in Scotland. A Letter 
to Managers of Banks for Saving in Scotland, 
1819, informed them of the steps they needed 
to take in order to take advantage of the act. 
In 1824 the Scotch banks were forced to reduce 
the interest of 5 per cent which thoy had 
hitherto allowed on deposits from savings banks, 
and Dr. Duncan sought to procuro for the 
savings banks of Scotland the right to purchase, 
if they saw fit, those government debentures 
the acquisition of which was made compulsory, 
by the act of 1817, on savings banks in England 
and Ireland. But the treasury refused to 
treat Scotland exceptionally. In 1835 a 
measure was passed, with Dr. Duncan’s hearty 
approval, making the regulations for savings 
banks uniform in the three kingdoms, but 
at the same time conceding to Scotch banks 
established before the date of the act the 
privilege which Dr. Duncan had advocated in 
1824. 

It should be added that Dr. Duncan was a 
free trader, and that he published in 1820 a 
letter to Mr. Douglas, M.P., in which he con¬ 
tended for the abolition of all commercial 
restrictions. In 1830 he published Presbyters 
Letters on the West Indian question, in which, 
with his usual sobriety of statement and calm¬ 
ness of judgment, he argued against immediate 
and unconditional emancipation, and in favour 
of emancipation at a fixed but not distant date— 
substantially the policy which three years later 
was adopted by parliament. 

[Besides the pamphlets cited, see Metnoirs cf the 
Rev. Henry Duncan, D.D., by the Uev. G. J. C. 
Duncan (Edinburgh, Wm. Oliphant and Son, 
1848), and the article by Prof. Blaikie in the Diet 
of Nat. Biog.] w. P. 
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9lN, John, according to M'Culloch 
tfture of Political Economy, 1845, p. 286) 
was the author of the following work, directed 
partly against indiscriminate almsgiving:— 
Collections rdative to systematic rdief of the Poor 
at (liferent Periods and in different Countries: with 
observations, on Charity , its proper objects and its 
influence on the welfare of Nations , Bath, 1815, 

8 VO. H. R. T. 


DUNCAN, Jonathan (1799-1865) son of 
Jonathan Duncan, governor of Bombay, was 
born there, and died in London. He took his 
B.A degree at Cambridge in 1821 and lived 
for some time in the Channel Islands. He 
edited the Guernsey and Jersey Magazine 
(1836-37) and published several historical 
works, original and translated. After 1841 he 
lived chiefly in London and devoted himself to 
currency reform, on which subject he wrote : 

How to reconcile the rights of Property, Capital, 
and Labour —Tract I. of the Currency Reform 
Association, London, 1846, 8vo (all published ; 
“money need not, and indeed ought not, to 
possess any intrinsic value” (p. 6), “value . . . 
is labour condensed” (p. 10)).— The National 
Anti-Gold Law League; the principles of the 
League explained versus Sir R. Ped’s currency 
ueasures, and the ‘partial remedy advocated by the 
Scottish Banks, London, 1847, 8vo.— Letters on 
Monetary Science; by Aladdin, London, 1848, 
Svo (contributions signed by this pseudonym to 
Jerrold's Weekly News, written “to emancipate 
the human mind from the gross errors of bullionism 
and the servile idolatry of a comparatively useless 
metal ”).— The Principles of Money demonstrated , 
and bidlionist fallacies refuted, London, 1849, 
am. 8vo. — The Journal of Industry, 30th 
November 1850 to 15th March 1851, small folio 
(only sixteen numbers published ; chiefly devoted 
to currency).— The Bank Charter Act; ought the 
Bank of England or the People of England to 
receive the profits of the national circulation, 2nd 
ed., London, 1858, 8vo. 

[Diet, of Nat. Biography, xvi. 170, 171.] 

H. R. T. 

DUNDAS, Henry (1742-1811), first Vis¬ 
count Melville, successively solicitor-general and 
lord advocate of Scotland, and thereafter a 
prominent member in different offices in several 
administrations, honoured with the friendship 
of Pitt, and for many years the dictator of Scot¬ 
land, was regarded during his lifetime as a 
high authority on questions of trade and com¬ 
merce, more especially in connection with the 
East Indies. From the formation of the board 
of control, he was in fact, though not in name, 
the minister for India. In 1793 he moved 
the renewal of the monopoly granted to the 
company. The speech he delivered on this 
occasion was afterwards published, having as a 
preface the oulogy pronounced on it by Pitt in 
the course of the subsequent debate {Substance 
of the Speech of the Right Hon. Henry Dundas , 
on the British Government and Trade in the 
East Mies, 23rd April 1793, London, 1813). 


From an economical point of view the most 
important statement in the speech is the declara¬ 
tion that the existing arrangement in India 
was “in opposition to established theories in 
government and commerce.” The experience 
of nine years had however justified the system. 
The same views are expressed in his Letters upon 
an Open Trade to India (London 1813). He 
contends that the question cannot be treated 
as a purely commercial one and strenuously 
asserts that the trade to India should not be 
open. 

[Stanhope’s Life of Pitt. —Omand’s Lord Advo¬ 
cates of Scotland, ii.—articles in Diet, of Nat. 
Biog. and Ency. Brit.] w. p. 

DUNNING, Richard (fl. 1685-1698), pub¬ 
lished A Plain and Easy Method , showing 
how the office of overseer of the poor may be 
managed , whereby it may be £9000 per annum 
advantage to the county of Devon , without abat¬ 
ing the weekly relief of any Pool' (1685); and 
Bread for the Poor, by R. D. (1698). He 
defended the old poor law (43 Eliz. c. 2). 
which he maintained was sufficient to reduce 
poverty, and suggested various methods for its 
better administration. The chief value of 
Dunning’s pamphlets consists in the informa¬ 
tion they contain relative to the condition of 
the labouring classes in Devonshire at the end 
of the I7tli century. 

[Eden’s State of the Poor (1797), i. 225, 248- 
252.] w. a. s. h. 

DUNOYER, Charles (1786-1862), born at 
Carennac (Lot), died at Paris. He studied 
law at Paris ; then assisted in preparing the 
Rccucil dc jurisprudence of Sirey. He wel¬ 
comed the fall of the empire, though he only 
accepted the legitimist monarchy so far as it 
respected the liberty of the people. In con¬ 
junction with Charles Comte he established, 
12th June 1814, the journal entitled Le Censeur, 
but the Teri'eur blanche compelled them to 
discontinue the publication of this paper in 
1816. They resumed it eighteen months later, 
but modified its title to Lc Censeur Europien. 
The increasing severity of the press laws, how¬ 
ever, seriously hampered them, and, finally, 
the assassination of the Duke of Berry, 13 th 
February 1820, and consequent troubles led to 
the entire suspension of the paper. After this 
Comte and Dunoyer, notwithstanding the 
similarity of their political and economic 
opinions, were compelled to separate—the 
former went to Switzerland, while Dunoyer 
devoted himself exclusively to economics. He 
gave at Paris in the Athenocum Institution a 
course of lectures on political economy and moral 
science, which wero afterwards published in a 
volume bearing the title of L’industrie el la 
morale considir6es dans lours rapports avec la 
liber in 8vo, 1825. 

When the Ordonnar ces of the 26th July 1830 
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Dunoyer protested in writing against 
. of the charter of 1814. After this, 
of the elder branch of the Bourbon 
family, he turned to Louis Philippe, whose 
accession to power he welcomed with enthusi¬ 
asm. Appointed, shortly after the “three 
days,” prefect of the department of the Allier, 
he was transferred in 1832 to the prefecture 
of the Somme ; this he quitted in 1838 to 
enter the council of state. This last post was 
better suited to his disposition, which, though 
calm, was full of energy, and ill-adapted to 
the compromises and the half-measures which 
necessity requires of practical politicians. 

In 1830 he reprinted his volume of 1825 
with many additions, under the title of 
Nouveau traitA d'iconomie sociale, etc., 2 vols., 
1830, in 8vo; but just before the second 
volume was put into circulation a fire, in 
1835, consumed nearly all the copies. Ex¬ 
tending the scope of his work, Dunoycr 
republished it in 1845 under the title JDe la 
liberte du travail ou simple expose dcs conditions 
dans lesquclles les forces liumaines s'cxerccnt 
avec Ic phis de puissance, 3 vols. in 8vo. Besides 
being the author of this masterly work, Dunoyer 
was a contributor successively to the Revue 
Encycloptdique , the Rcvuefran^aise, the Journal 
des d^bats, and the Journal dcs iconomistes. The 
revolution of 1848 was a heavy blow to him, 
royalist and liberal as he was in his political con¬ 
victions ; he remained, however, on the council 
of state, and only relinquished his seat there 
after the coup d'itat of 1851. Bitterly hostile 
to the second empire, as he had been to the 
first, ho wrote a work directed against the new r 
order of affairs. This book, which was pub¬ 
lished after his death, and then only at 
Brussels, is entitled Lc second empire ct une 
nouvelle restauration , 2 vols., IS65, in 8vo. 
He was elected, in 1832, a member of the 
Institute ( Acadimie dcs Sciences morales et poli- 
tiques), and in 1845 president of the society of 
political economy. His miscellaneous works 
{Notices d’iconomie sociale), and the second 
edition of his book La Liberti du travail, were 
published, both at the same time, in 1886 (3 
vols. in 8vo), through the filial care of his son 
Anatole Dunoyer. 

Dunoyer was one of the great economists of 
the 19th century. He wrote with much force 
in support of the theory of “immaterial 
wealth,” even going so far as to say that, from 
the economic point of view, no “ wealth ” could 
be other than “immaterial.” He was a warm 
supporter of the theories of Malthus on popula¬ 
tion ; but he was no believer in the theory of 
rent, considering that there was only one factor 
in production, i.e. labour. Firm and elevated 
in character, rigid in life and thought, even 
more severe towards himself than towards 
others, Dunoyer was one of those men whose 
career affords one of the highest examples. He 



died in the enjoyment of that esteem wll 
frank and loyal conduct won for him in every 
public position that he had occupied. 

a. c. f. 

DUODECIMAL SYSTEM. The following 
remarks under this rubric are given simply 
because, as we have devoted considerable room 
to the subject of the decimal system, it might 
be supposed that we had not fairly considered 
the relative merits of an alternative, or, as 
some may imagine, a superior system. But 
the fact is that there never has been, and 
undoubtedly never will be, any true duodecimal 
system in use by mankind in notation, calcula¬ 
tion, weights, measures, or coin. The funda¬ 
mental reason for this is that whilst the number 
of digits in the universally-accepted decimal 
system corresponds with the natural number of 
fingers on the hand, or with what may be 
called the digital system, whereby all savage 
races, and even cultivated man, assist their 
arithmetic, this cannot be in a notation by 
twelves. The latter would require fresh addi¬ 
tional integers beyond the nine in use. Enor¬ 
mous, almost insuperable, difficulties would be 
involved in this. It is true that a dozen, like 
a score, has always been a favourite group of 
numbers. But this has had no real effect on 
the more effective arrangement for large as v T ell 
as small numbers into decimal groups of 10, 
100, 1000, and so on, in preference to 12, 144, 
1728, and so on. Even as regards money, 
although it is correct to say, as pointed out in 
the article Decimal System, that all European 
nations once had a system of account, but not 
all of them of coinage, divided into twentieths 
of the pound or livre, and into twelfths of the 
shilling or sol, they have all, except England, 
deliberately discarded the duodecimal as well 
as the vigesimal part of this arrangement, so as 
to gain the superior advantages of the decimal 
subdivision. The division of the year into 12 
months, the foot into 12 inches, and the now 
almost obsolete English apothecaries’ pound 
into 12 ounces, are practically the sole remain¬ 
ing relics of the system. f. h. 

DUPHST, Baron Charles (1784-1873), born 
at Varzy (Ni&vre), died at Paris. He came 
out in 1803 with distinction from the Poly¬ 
technic school, after having been at the head 
of the list in the entrance examination. Louis 
XVIII. created him a baron (1824), Louis 
Philippe, a peer of Franco (1837); he was 
appointed a representative of the people after 
the revolution of 1848, and Napoleon III. 
made him a senator. “The changes,” he said 
satirically, “are not in myself, but in the 
powers that be ! ” Dupin, who -was endowed 
with much ability, devoted his life to the 
extension of technical teaching in France. It 
was he who suggested that map of France in 
two colours (black and white) which shows by 
graduated shades the degree to which primary 
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has been carried in every depart- 
most useful statistical method, 
Sga now familiar, was, in 1827, quite a 
novelty. Of his writings as an economist wo 
may mention Le petit produeteur franqais, Paris, 
1827, 7 vols. in 8vo. 

In a familiar yet witty style this little book 
describes, in the form of a dialogue, the strictly 
regulated system existing in France before 
1789, and the commercial and industrial 
liberty which the majority of modern econ¬ 
omists desire to see realised. The names of 
the two personages, the old “ Prohibant ” and 
the young “ Lefranc,” show clearly enough the 
side to which Dupin inclined then. Afterwards 
he became one of the pillars of the protectionist 
system. This time it was not the “powers 
that be” who had changed. 

[See French Diet de VEc. politique. —His work 
The Commercial Power of Great Britain . , exhibiting 
a complete View of the Public Works of this Country, 
with atlas and plans, was translated from the 
French, 2 vols. (Knight), 1825.] a. c. f. 

DUPIN, Claude, born towards the end 
of the 17tli century, died in 1769 ; he was the 
grandfatii r of Madame Georges Sand, nte 
Aurore Dupin. First an officer in the French 
army, he became afterwards a fermier g&n&ral. 
In 1745 he printed anonymously his Oecono- 
miques (Carlsruhe, 3 vols.), but the name of 
the place (Carlsruhe) appears to have been used 
to deceive the police. Notwithstanding these 
precautions, Dupin found it advisable to with¬ 
draw from circulation all the copies he could 
collect, and very few are known to exist in 
our days. Tho chapter entitled Mimoire sur 
les Bleds w r as published separately in 1748, 
and reprinted in the Journal £conomique 
(February and Marcli 1760). Dupin appears 
to be entitled to the honour of having been the 
first in France to advocate a more liberal policy 
concerning the corn trade, as Herbert’s essay 
was only published in 1755. “When corn i3 
dear,” he says, “money is lavished to import 
it from foreign countries. Is it not a mistake 
not to be forgiven, to prevent its export when 
its price is gone down to nothing (vol. i. p. 205). 

. . . If the trade in corn were constantly free, 
corn would never be wanting (vol. L p. 208).” 
However, he does not push his deductions from 
this principle to their legitimate conclusion, 
for in his proposed legislation on this subject, 
although he recommends a free inland trade, 
he shackles it with numerous formalities, and 
as for foreign trade, he only allows corn to be 
exported when the price is lower than 12 livres 
per sack j from 12 to 18 livres, com may be 
imported against payment of a duty of 3 livres 
per Paris setter , from 18 to 24 livres, the 
duty is to be only of 5 sous ] or sack. At 24 
livres a bounty of 2 livres is to be granted on 
imports. 

Some terse and pregnant remarks may also 



be gathered mostly from the rest of tli 
volume, for instance this one (p. 115), “ Money 
ought to be considered like any other com¬ 
modity and never restrained in its natural 
course ” ; but such enlightened opinions are 
not followed to their ultimate conclusion. 
“Never has money been drawn from a stato 
without its- being provided with the same 
value of goods or produce, and we must suppose 
that these goods were useful to the buyer, for 
the simple reason that he has bought them” 
(Oec . vol. i. p. 114). “Money, which flows out 
of a state, calls other money in ; tho money 
that comes in calls other money out. This 
is the mechanism of trade ; to oppose it is to 
ignore and to destroy the principles of trade. 

. . . It is the interest of a state to have rich 
neighbours ; if they are poor, they will not 
come to buy our superfluous goods. A shop¬ 
keeper sells nothing in a place peopled with 
beggars. . . . It is an absolute mistake to 
think that we can dispense with our neighbours, 
and that they cannot go on without us ; the 
richer our climate, the more we need them to 
consume our excess of riches. If heaven has not 
granted us certain goods, or if tho disorder of 
the seasons deprives us of our usual produce, 
these same neighbours will come to our help ” 
(p. 115). 

Besides this work Dupin wrote, also anony¬ 
mously, and with the assistance of two Jesuit 
fathers, some very bitter Reflexions sur quelques 
parties d'un livre intituU VEspint des Lois 
(1749), but Madame de Pompadour interfered, 
and almost the whole edition was suppressed 
-by the author. In 1759, Dupin criticised 
Montesquieu’s views on trade, finance, and 
the influence of climate under the title of 
Olservations sur un livre intituU VEsprit 
des Lois, but in a more temperate style, and 
without any indication of author, date, or 


For a very detailed account of the printing and 
suppression of Dnpin’s books, see Du Plessis’ 
notice on Cl. Dupin in tho Bulletin du Biblio¬ 
phile, Paris, 1859, p. 309. e. Ca. 

DUPONT (or, as he himself wrote, Du 
Pont), Pierre Samuel (1739-1817), received 
the addition of de Nemours to his surname 
from the place which he represented at the 
constituent assembly, in order to distinguish him 
from another Dupont in the same assembly, and 
was one of the greatest of the “men of great 
learning and ingenuity in France”(Adam Smith) 
who were called “ economists.” Born at Paris, 
Du Pont early ranged himself on the side of 
the Physiocrats (q..) His first work (1763) 
attracted the friendship of Quesnay and other 
leaders. The most valuable of their doctrines, 
free trade, was ably advocated by hirn in his 
Exportation et importation de grains, 1764. 
If Quesnay was the father of physiocracy, 
Dupont was its godfather, for he gave it it* 
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xhe publication of bis Physiocrcitie, 
/collection of Quesnay’s articles, which 
iitor introduced by a Discours (see Daire’s 
Physiocratcs , part i. tome ii. p. 19). To the same 
period belongs his Origine et Progris (Pune 
Science nouvelle (see Daire, Ibid, tome ii. p. 
335), based upon that “little book written 
by Mr. Mercier de la Riviere,” which Adam 
Smith calls “the most distinct and best con¬ 
nected account of this doctrine” (TP. of N., 
bk. iv. ch. ix.). Many other expositions of 
physiocratic doctrine were contributed by 
Dupont to the Journal de VAgriculture . . . 
and the Ephimirides (q. v. ), which he success¬ 
ively edited (1765-1772). He was aided in 
his editorial work by the pen and advice of 
Turgot. Almost the only cloud in the friend¬ 
ship between the two publicists arose when 
Dupont, with the usual indiscretion of editors, 
ventured to “touch up” the now celebrated 
“Reflexions sur ... la richesse,” contributed 
by Turgot to the Eph6m6rides. When Turgot 
became minister he did not forget his friend. 
Dupont was appointed to an important and 
confidential post; which ho forfeited on the 
fall of Turgot, hut was afterwards employed 
under Yergennes, in an office not altogether 
congenial to a great opponent of the commer¬ 
cial system, the “bureau de la balance du 
commerce.” The practical ability of Dupont 
was displayed in the negotiation of the treaty 
which secured the independence of America 
(1783). and the treaty of commerce with 
England (1786). In the constituent assembly 
Dupont de Nemours played a considerable 
part. Ho was president for some time. His 
eloquent voice was often heard on the side of 
sound theory and good sense. His protests 
against the creation and increase of the issue 
of assignats were founded upon the justest 
reasoning. Siding with the king at the ftneute 
of 10th August 1792, Dupont fell under the 
ban of the extreme party. While hiding from 
their pursuit, he wrote, during this period of 
enforced leisure, his optimistic Philosophic de 
Vunivers. Discovered at length and dragged 
to prison, Dupont would infallibly have been 
guillotined, but for the timely fall of Robes¬ 
pierre. Under the directory Dupont obtained 
the influence due to his financial ability ; but on 
the revolution of the 18th Fructidor he aban¬ 
doned politics and retired to America. He 
resided in France during the empire, devoted 
to literary pursuits. It was during this period 
that he edited the works of Turgot (1809), 
which he enriched with interesting notes. 
Dupont took office under Louis XVIII. in 
1814, but on the return of Napoleon once 
more retired to America, where he died in 
1817. 

It is impossible in a curt abstract to convey 
an adequate impression of the exuberant genius 
which, during more than half a century, con¬ 



tinued to pour forth eloquent discussli 
varieties of subjects ranging from the “philo¬ 
sophy of the universe ” to the habits of insects. 
If in political economy Dupont made no great 
advance ; if, contrary to the advice of Turgot, 
he turned in one circle, confined to a narrow 
sect; he at least purified and embellished the 
doctrines of that sect. He emphasised what 
was best in its teaching, the principle of laissez- 
faire. With potent voice he bade trade, 
Lazarus-like, be loosed; “Otcz-lui ses liens et 
laissez-le aller.” The magic of his eloquence 
was enhanced by the influence of a character 
noble and disinterested. He lived up to his 
motto: aimer et connaitre. The breadth of 
his public spirit corrected the narrowness of 
his theory (see Eph£m£rides). 

[A full account of Dupont’s economical career is 
given in Schelle’s Du Pont de Nemours et Vtcole 
Physiocratiqiie, 1888. Among earlier authorities 
may be mentioned Daire ; who, in the first part 
of his Physiocrates , tome ii p. 307, gives an outline 
of Dupont’s life and a selection from his writings. 
Other authorities are referred to by Schelle, wlic 
also gives a list of Dupont’s writings, occupying 
forty 8vo pages. The principal of these works 
have been mentioned above. Some more detailed 
references to the Ephimerides may here be added. 
The “imp6t direct et unique” of physiocratic 
theory is discussed by Dupont in Ephem&rides , 

1770, tom. v. ( Principes des Finances) ; the 
“liberty of commerce” Ibid. (1770, vol. vi. ; et 
passim), the wastefulness of slave-labour (Ibid. 

1771, vol. vi.) The Fragments in Ephem., 1771, 

voL vii., contain some striking reflections on the 
theory of population, a subject which was resumed 
by Dupont in his last work, and according to 
Schelle one of his best, Examen du livre de M. 
Malthas, 1817. See also Briejlicher VerJcehr Carl 
Friedrichs von Baden 7nit Mirabeau und Du Pont, 
2 vols., Heidelberg, 1892.] f. t. e. 

DUPONT-WHITE, Charles (1807-1878), 
born at Rouen. After having practised as 
a barrister at the court of cassation from 
1831 to 1843, he became, in 1848, general 
secretary at the ministry of justice. Distin¬ 
guished by the elegance of his style, he was a 
sound economist and a resolute thinker, but 
too ardent a champion of centralisation and 
the extension of governmental authority. His 
earliest work, entitled Essai sur les relations du 
travail avec le capital, 1 vol. in 8vo, 1846, 
shows that the bent of his mind was adverse to 
liberty. In that volume he vigorously opposes 
the maxim of Gournay, laissez-faire, laissez- 
passer. Of his other publications, the best 
known are : De la suppression de VimpU du sel 
et de Yoctroi, br. in 8vo, 1847 (he would gladly 
have substituted for these, taxes on landed 
property and capital), L’individn et Vital, 1 
vol. in 8vo, 1856, and La Centralisation (a 
sequel to the last mentioned), 1 vol. in 8vo, 
1860. His other works are principally poli¬ 
tical. Ho also translated the works of John 
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DUPRE DE SAINT-MAUR—DUPUTT 


ijMlll on Liberty and Representative 
moment . A. c. f. 

DUPRE DE SAINT-MAUR, Nicolas Fran¬ 
cois, born at Paris about 1695, died 1774. 
He is better known in tlie present time by bis 
works on money than by his translation of 
Milton’s Paradise Lost (Paris, 1729, 3 vols. in 
Svo), which nevertheless secured his admis¬ 
sion into the French academy in 1733. His 
economic writings mentioned below are now 
necessarily out of date, and their places taken 
by more recent works on the same subject. 
They may still, however, be consulted with 
advantage. 

JSssai sur les monnaies ou reflexions sur le rap- 
port enlre Vargent et les denrees, 1 vol. in 4to, 1746, 
and ReckercJi-es sur la valour des monnaies et sur le 
prix des grains avant et apres le concile de Franc- 
furt (1 vol. 12mo, 1762). a. c. f. 

DUPUIT, A. J. Eteenne-Juvenal (1804- 
1866), was born in Piedmont and died in Paris. 
An engineer and mathematician, holding the 
office of Inspcdeur-g&ndral des p>onts et cha uss^es, 
Dupuit was led both by his occupations and 
studies to reflect upon the advantage which 
the public derive from means of communication, 
and on the method of measuiing with precision 
that species of advantage, and utility in general. 
His profound reflections are embodied in two 
articles in the Annates d r spouts et cJimisstcs, viz. , 
“ De la mesure de l’utilite des travaux publics,” 
184 4, and “De l’influence des plages snr Futiliti 
des voies de communication,” 1849. The author 
of these papers “must probably bo credited with 
the earliest perfect comprehension of the theory 
of utility,” as Jevons says ( Theory , preface, 
p. 30). By the example of water supplied at 
different prices to a town, Dupuit shows in the 
first paper that “tous les produits ont une 
titilite, non seulement pour ohaque consomma- 
teur, mais pour chacun des besoins a la satisfac¬ 
tion desquels il les ernploic.” To measure the 
total utility obtained by a purchaser, Dupuit 
employs a construction similar to that which 
Professor Marshall has made familiar ( Prin¬ 
ciples of Economics, bk. iii. ch. vi.). The curve 
in the annexed diagram represents the varia¬ 
tion of demand with price ; the abscissa 
measured along OP corresponding to price, and 
the ordinate measured along ON to the quantity 
of the commodity purchased. The construction 
is the same as that of Cournot (q.v.), published 
in 1838 ; which Dupuit does not appear to have 
seen. .Upon the principle that “il n’y a 
d’uiilite r^olle quo cello qu’on consent & pay**r,” 
the total utility corresponding to the consump¬ 
tion of the quantity or is measured by the 
area amp. For the utility of each portion such 
as >V' is represented by the amount of money, 
Pn'ni'r", which, the purchaser is just willing to 
give for that increment of commodity. (The 
reservations with which this representation 
i must be accepted are well stated by Professor 



Marshall, Joe. cit.). Such is the absolute utl 
not taking into account what the purchaser has 
to pay for the quantity or. This value being 
subtracted, the “relative utility” (Professor 
Marshall’s “consumer’s rent”), is npV. By 
parity of reasoning the (relative) utility incident 
to the drop from the price opt to op is nqn'. 
Dupuit assumes the area of the triangle nqn' (a 
straight line being drawn through n n') to be greater 



than this relative utility, on the assumption that 
the curve is convex ; which would seem not to 
be universally admissible. The paper concludes 
with some very weighty reflections on the 
mathematical method in political economy. 
Referring to the objection that statistical data 
for the measurement of utility aro not obtain¬ 
able, Dupuit replies “ que quand on ne peut 
savoir une cboso e’est dejh, beaucoup que de 
savoir qu’on ne sait rien.” If the earlier 
theorists, instead of formulating tho balance of 
trade, bad confined themselves to declaring 
that tho question was above their powers, 
they would perhaps have done a greater ser¬ 
vice than those who afterwards exposed their 
errors. 

In the second paper (1849), Dupuit applies 
these principles to the measurement of tho 
advantage derived by the public from roads and 
other means of communication. First he shows 
that the method proposed by J. B. Say for 
evaluating this utility is inadmissible. Ho 
proves that a government seeking a minimum 
return to meet fixed charges and the maximum 
advantage of the public, will in general impose 
a different scale of charges for canals and rail¬ 
ways, from a monopolistic company seeking a 
m i.aniuni return (op. Marshall, bk. v. ch. xiii.) 
The incidents peculiar to a regime of monopoly, 
that price is not in general proportional to cost, 
that articles will bo charged according to what 
they will bear, that a mileage rate is not to be 
expected, etc., seem to be stated bore as per- 
fectly as by the most recent writers on railway 
problems. 

These important principles are restated by 
Dupuit in several of his articles in the Diction- 
noire d’Economic Politique, of which the follow- 
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/Complete list—“Eaux,” “Peages,” 
C^RquIos, “ Yoies do Communication.” It will 
be seen from the last that Dupuit is not blind to 
the advantages of competition; though, in cases 
where it is impossible, he accepts governmental 
management. With these articles should be 
read one which appears to have been originally 
designed for the Dictionnaire , and accordingly is 
referred to in the article on “ Peages ”—the ad¬ 
mirable paper on “Utilite” in the Journal des 
ticonomistes, for July 1853; perhaps, as the 
editor of the Journal says, more “clear and 
methodical ” than the memoirs upon which it 
is based, and which have been here described. 


A full statement of the offices which Dupuit 
held, of the engineering works which he con¬ 
structed, and of the books and papers which he 
wrote, both in his capacity of engineer and of 
economist, will be found in Titres Scientifiques, 
1857 (British Museum, sub voce Dupuit). 

F. Y. E. 


DUQUESNOY, Adrien Cyprien (1763- 
1808). A member of the States General of 
France, where he generally voted with Mirabeau, 
he was maire of Nancy, and later on of an 
arrondissement of Paris, and one of the chief 
writers in the Ami des Patriotes (1792). He 
did most useful work by his Recueil dc Mdmoires 
sur les fitablissements d’humanitd , including 
translations of Rumford, Eden, Bentham, 
Ruggles, Howard, etc. Ho also published, 
separately, translations of Hoeck’s Statistical 
View of the States of Germany , and of Bentham’s 
Tracts on the Poor (Esquisse cCun Ouvrage en 
faveur des Pauvres ), Paris, 1802. e. ca. 

DURATION OF LIFE (as an Element of 
Well-being). Length of days is referred to in 
the earliest literature as a blessing to the 
individual; but it has been reserved for modern 
statistics to estimate more exactly the advantage 
which a community derives from au increase 
in the longevity of its members. A rough 
measure of the prolongation of life is afforded by 
the Expectation of Life ( q.v .). Thus, for 
the period 1871-80, as compared with the 
period 1838-54, the. mean life-line of males 
(41*35 years), is longer by 1*439139 years. 
In other words a million of males born in the 
later period would live 1,439,139 years more 
than in the case of the former period. So a 
million of females would live 2,777,584 
additional years, if born in the later period. 
Or, taking the mean annual number of births 
as 858,878 — 437,492 males and 421,386 
females—the additional years lived by this 
annual number of children would be 1,800,047. 
But this addition of nearly two million years 
of life does not represent the whole advantage 
which the community derives from the change 
in the death-rate. For of these additional 
years the greater part—66 per cent in the case 
of males and 65 per cent in the case of females 
—are lived at the most useful period of life, 
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the period at which the individual i^jlalt-i 
dependent on others and most productive, 
namely, between the ages twenty-five and sixty- 
five. This calculation is taken from the supple¬ 
ment to the forty-fifth annual report of the 
Registrar-General (1885). A similar conclusion 
had already been reached by Dr. Noel 
Humphreys upon somewhat different and less 
perfect data (op. cit. x. note ; and Journal of 
the Statistical Society , 1883). 

As to the causes which have contributed to this 
gain of life, see the Registrar-General’s supple¬ 
mentary report above referred to, and Dr. G. B. 
LongstafFs paper on “The Recent Decline in the 
English Death-rate,” Journal of the Statistical 
Society , 1884 ; and his Studies in Statistics. 
Some other writers on the subject—not all wise — 
are mentioned by Dr. Humphreys at the beginning 
of the paper above referred to ( Journ. Stat. Soc 
1883). F. Y. E. 

DUSSARD, Hipp. (1798-1876), bom at 
Morez, died at Nyer near Olette (Eastern 
Pyrenees). He commenced life as a publicist, 
■writing in the Revue Encyclopddique , 1819-33 ; 
the Bulletin de Fcrussac (a periodical devoted 
to science and industry), 1823-30 ; and in the 
Temps, the journal founded 15tli October 
1829 by Jacques Coste, which ceased to appear 
I7tli June 1842, up to which date he remained 
a contributor. He signed the protest of tho 
journalists against the ordonnance of July 1830, 
but he did not, like many others, derive any 
advantage from the new rdgime, as he preferred 
to remain in opposition. He supplied, in 1844, 
working with Eugl Daire, the notes to the 
edition of tho works of Turgot (2 vols. large in 
8vo.) published by Guillaumin. He assisted 
from its commencement (in 1841) in editing 
the Journal des £conomistes, in which he wrote 
many articles, having been editor-in-chief of that 
journal from February 1843 to May 1845. He 
was the traffic manager of the Paris and Rouen 
railway, and distinguished himself after the 
revolution of 1848 by placing himself at the 
head of the courageous volunteers who under¬ 
took the defence of the railways in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Paris, which had been overrun by 
bands of incendiaries. His brave conduct 
gained for him the office of prefect of the Seine 
inferieure, in which position he successfully 
closed the national workshops (see Ateliers 
Nationaux) ; this judicious intervention 
brought to an end the labour disturbances, 
and restored the confidence of employers. He 
left this post for the council of state, in which 
he did not remain long; his name having 
been drawn as one of the members who had to 
retire. Returning to private life, he busied him¬ 
self with various occupations, such as works of 
irrigation, forestry, and railways, in the manage¬ 
ment of all which he displayed great ability. 

A. O. f. 

DUTCH AUCTION. See Auction. 
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: SCHOOL OF ECONOMISTS. In 
during the 17 th century, the most 
glorious period of Dutch history, economics 
were not regarded as an independent science, 
deserving separate treatment. Economic theory 
at that date must be sought for in the works of 
eminent writers on theology, jurisprudence, and 
politics. Perhaps the best information can 
be found by studying the means adopted to 
promote the general welfare of the country. 
Practice preceded theory. The discussions on 
practical questions of the day gave rise to in¬ 
numerable pamphlets, and by searching these 
we may still trace the general ideas underlying 
action. Laspeyres and Van Rees among others 
have done good service in utilising these sources 
of information. The titles of their works are 
mentioned below. 

In this place attention can only be called to 
some of the most illustrious writers whose 
opinions on economic questions were ahead of 
their times, although in many cases the living 
generation refused to be guided by their advice. 

Hugo Grotius (1583-1645) advocated free¬ 
dom of commerce as one of the natural 
rights of man. It leads to a useful division of 
labour between nations. Both parties gain by 
the exchange, the abundance of the one supply¬ 
ing the penury of the other. Grotius allows 
the right of free immigration to foreigners. In 
his opinions concerning value we find a forecast 
of the most recent theories, as he distinctly 
asserts the subjective element in the determina¬ 
tion of price. “Mensura ejus quod res 
quaeque valeat maxime est naturalis indigentia. 

. . . Non tamen haec Ulrica est mensura. 
Nam hominum voluntas, quae rerum domina 
est, multas re3 magis desiderat quam sunt 
necessariae. . . . Et contra evenit ut res 
maxime necessariae minoris sint propter 
copiam ” {Be Jure Belli ac Pacts , ii. ch. xii. § 14, 
n. 1). Grotius describes money as the common 
measure of value, and regards fixity of purchasing 
power os the first quality money ought to 
possess. Though gold and silver do possess that 
quality in a satisfactory degree, he recognises 
that abundance and scarcity in the precious 
metals, as in other goods, will bring with them 
variations in their purchasing power. Grotius 
was among the first to defend the taking of 
interest on scientific grounds, and distinguished 
the different elements in the interest, viz. — the 
price for the use of capital,—the wages of the 
creditor and the insurance-premium for his 
risk. Nevertheless he was opposed to taking 
compound interest, and advocated the fixing of 
a maximum interest by legislation. 

Graswinckel (1600-1668) is conspicuous 
for his (iefence of free trade in corn, and for his 
clear insight into the causes of the general rise 
of prices during the latter part of the 16th and 
the beginning of the 17th century. He de¬ 
scribes the pernicious effects of forbidding the j 
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re-export of foreign coni, as the doing"tmf 
would deter foreign producers from sending 
their com to our markets. Even in a state of 
famine, when it would be legitimate on general 
grounds, practical considerations make Gras- 
winckel advise against such a prohibition, 
because the best remedy is the high price 
itself. As water flows to the lowest level, so 
com flows to the highest market. Their own 
private interest will prevent merchants from 
exporting corn in times like these. A policy 
that proscribes itself ought not to bo proscribed 
by odious restrictions. Graswinckel clearly 
sees the use of forestalling com in times of 
approaching dearness. It is folly to consider 
speculators as the cause of the dearness. He 
that keeps in his granaries the corn he has got, 
in the hope of a rising price, does not cause 
the high price, but the expected rise causes him 
to keep -what he has got. The best thing 
government can do for preventing excessive 
dearness is to collect statistics respecting the 
quantity of com still in the country. The 
knowledge where this quantity is, which will 
probably be more than enough to feed the 
people for two years, will dispel unreasonable 
fears and prevent hoarding by private indi¬ 
viduals. Apprehension of dearness is the prin¬ 
cipal cause of dearness. 

Concerning the rise of general prices in his 
time, Graswinckel wrote: “The change has 
been one, not in the commodities, but in the 
money. As there is four times more money 
in the world than there was before, there must 
necessarily follow a decline in money and a rise 
in commodities, if such cau be called a rise. 
For leaving money out of account, and measur 
ing commodities against each other, wages 
among the rest, all things have remained at 
their former level.” Considering these varia¬ 
tions in the value of money, he expressed the 
opinion that the best way to fix the rent of 
land would be to stipulate for payment in corn. 

Salmasius (1588-1658) was the most influ¬ 
ential among the many writers who defended 
the taking of interest. But while most of them 
hoped to protect the lower classes against ex¬ 
cessive rates by legislation or by the monopoly 
of a public body, Salmasius recommended con¬ 
fidence in free competition, as that would com¬ 
pel money-lenders to lower interest to a fair 
rate in order to augment their business. 

The works of Pieter de la Court (1618-1685) 
on economic subjects are among the best, not 
only of this, but of all other countries. One of 
his works, the Aamoijsing , pub. 1669 (see below), 
lias been ascribed by deliberate fraud to the 
statesman Jolian de Witt, in a French transla¬ 
tion under the title Mimoires dc Jean de Witt, 
1709 (also in English, 1743, Political Maxims of 
the State of Holland, by John de Witt, pensionary 
of Holland, London, J. Nourse). De la Court 
deserves a high place in the history of economic 
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his ardent defence of the freedom 
t against corporations and monopolies, 
"native city, Leyden, he found ample 
evidence for illustrating his conviction that 
industry suffers under government tutelage, 
and that the interests both of producers and 
consumers are best served by free competition, 
even in freedom to make cheap goods, perhaps 
of low quality, but within the means of their 
customers. Producers ought to have absolute 
liberty in order to be able to follow the changing 
tastes and fashions of consumers. Regulations, 
even if they could be efficient in the beginning, 
would remain unaltered long after they had 
become obsolete, as, even under the best of 
governments, a law once made is only amended 
when much harm has been done. De la Court 
not only attacked the regulation of industry and 
the testing of manufactured goods by public 
authority, but also all close corporations of 
producers. Under the pretence of protecting 
citizens against aliens, and of procuring work 
for native industries, these corporations de¬ 
prive all their fellow-citizens of the liberty of 
buying where they find the commodity can be 
had the cheapest and the best; they retard the 
increase of the community by increasing the 
difficulty of finding a living in it; they give 
rise to all kinds of vexatious disputes concern¬ 
ing the limits of their rights, and in the end 
they do not even benefit those persons for whose 
profit they were intended, as by secure earnings 
and luxury men everywhere are made idle, lavish, 
and stupid. Still De la Court did not defend 
freedom of trade in the modern sense of the term. 
He recommended freedom of labour and of 
competition as the best policy for strengthening 
his native country, but he was not opposed to 
import and export duties on foreign manufac¬ 
tures as high as the interests of commerce would 
permit. 

Of the statesman, Johan de Witty wo may 
mention here a memoir on the value of annuities, 
the one of his writings which, excepting his 
correspondence, has most attracted public 
attention. 

We can only recall the names of other dis¬ 
tinguished writers as Usselincx, Boxhorn, 
Huber , Bynkershock, Noodt , etc. 

In the 18th century we find among others 
the works of Picard, De VEspinc , and Le Lory 
on commerce, of Pinto on credit, of Luzac on 
the wealth of Holland, and many treatises on 
the decline of prosperity and the means of 
reviving trade. 

Among political arithmeticians Kers^eboom 
deserves to be remembered as an original writer, 
who improved the method of Halley in con¬ 
structing life-tables by following out the history 
of a generation of persons of a certain age, 
individually, till all of thorn had died. Struyck 
and Nicuwetytk worked in the same direction. 

In the 19th century political economy has 
VOL. I. 


found a place in the curriculum of the_ 

universities. Along with statesmen like Van 
Hogendorp, Van Hall, and Thorbecke, the 
Professors Ackersdyk, Van Rees, and Visser- 
ING are to be named among its mostdistinguished 
representatives. The central figure among Dutch 
economists of the last generation was W.C.Mees, 
for many years (1863-1884) the president of the 
Netherlands Bank. His works on economics 
are not very numerous, but all of them are 
characterised by great power and originality of 
thought. He never joined in the optimism of 
the French school of Basti at and other partisans 
of laissez-faire. Neither could he assent to 
the principles of the German economists who 
regarded economics as a purely historical study. 
Against the French he maintained the funda¬ 
mental truth of Malthus 1 doctrine on population, 
against the Germans the necessity of abstract 
economic reasoning. In questions of economic 
method he followed Ricardo, but with a fuller 
understanding of the limitations of the abstract 
treatment, and a much more careful handling 
of his hypothesis. His book, Chapters in Poli¬ 
tical Economy , a model of sound reasoning and 
clear insight into the problems of distribution 
and foreign trade, has not met, even in his 
native country, with the degree of attention it 
deserved, as it was more difficult reading than 
most of those who concerned themselves with 
economics were accustomed to. It may be 
considered as the best exposition of the general 
theory of economics before the works of Jevons 
and the Austrian school of economists. In 
1869 Mees deduced from a correct theory of 
value the principles of international bimetallism 
which, since that date, have steadily gained 
ground among students of monetary science in 
all countries. In other papers, read before the 
Dutch Royal Academy of Science at Amsterdam, 
he treated of the incidence of taxation and of 
the elementary conceptions of political economy. 
In his youth he published an exhaustive history 
of banking in the Netherlands. 

Among recent Dutch economists N. O. Pierson , 
successor of Mees as president of the Netherlands 
Bank and atone time chancellor of the exchequer, 
held high rank. His Principles of Economics 
was translated into English (Macmillan, 1902- 
1912). In his Manual of Political Economy 
he succeeded in interesting cultivated people in 
the study of scientific economics. Through 
this w'ork the latest improvements in economic 
theory, initiated by Jevons, Menger, and 
others, and tneir application to problems of 
distribution, have reached wide circles of 
readers. Pierson combines an extensive know¬ 
ledge of the literature of political economy ami 
a full appreciation of the historical inquiries of 
our eastern neighbours, with the gift of prudently 
using the deductive method. Though his inode 
of treatment is les3 systematic than that of 
Mees, it is much more attractive ; ho always 
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/interest his readers in the general 
ledge lie wishes to impart to them, by 
reference to the practical problems on which 
the theories throw light. 

The study of Mees and Pierson by the 
younger generation of economists explains the 
slight influence in Holland of the German 
school of Schmoller and others, who recommend 
an exclusively inductive treatment of economics, 
and the favourable reception of the doctrines 
of the Austrian school. The question of 
economic method was much discussed in the 
Netherlands a few years before the work of 
Menger on the subject appeared. Borgesius and 
Levy had recommended the inductive treatment, 
and were refuted, among others, by D'Axilnis, 
Pierson , and Reymans. Since 1880 the con¬ 
troversy may be considered as closed. 

Following the lead of Mees and Pierson, 
many young authors have attempted to work 
out special problems on deductive principles. 
In this spirit Beaujon wrote on the theory of 
international trade, Rartc on interest, Falken- 
burg on the rate of wages, Verryn Stuart on 
socialistic theories of value. Much highly 
original work has been done by applying the 
principles of Jevons and Menger to the theory 
of taxation, in the works of Cohen Stuart on 
the progressive income tax, and by Tasman on 
the incidence of taxation. 

Another feature of the Dutch economic 
school of the present day is its adherence to 
the fundamental ideas of Mai thus’ doctrine of 
population. Excepting a few writers, among 
others, Professors Vissering and Cort van dcr 
Linden, all are convinced that the great mass 
of the people cannot permanently better its 
standard of living, if it does not diminish 
competition by limiting its numbers. A lively 
controversy arose about Malthusianism and so- 
called Neo- Malthusianism about the years 
1875-76. Q-rcven and Fan HoiUen defended 
neo-Malthusianism against the objections of 
Professor Evers and others. Pierson lately 
declared in his treatise that all the objections 
to that doctrine which an economist was 
competent to judge of, appeared to him to be 
invalid, and that the question ought to be de¬ 
finitely settled on medical grounds. Professed 
neo-Maltliusians were called more than once to 
professorships at the public universities, and a 
neo-Malthusian league lias set up an active 
propaganda since 1880. 

Next in importance to a due regulation of 
numbers, Dutch economists regard all kinds of 
measures for “social reform." They do not 
proclaim Malthusianism as a panacea for all 
evils, but they arc convinced that all other 
measures for elevating the masses, however 
useful in thomselves, will avail little, unless 
“peopling up to them" as Mill expressed it, 
is prevented. The theory of laissez-faire, which 
never bad been accepted without qualification, 
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even by the older genera tion of economists, such 
as De Bruyn Kops and Vissering , is visibly 
losing ground in the minds of the general 
public, and is regarded as insufficient and in¬ 
complete by all scientific writers on economics. 
Here the impulse came from Germany. The new 
German school of the “ Kathedersocialisten " 
found eloquent and ardent expositors in Van 
Routen , Kcrdyk, Borgesius , and others. Van 
Houten initiated the factory-legislation in 
1874, and since that date public opinion has 
been steadily ripening for more extended state 
interference. Since 1886 parliamentary and 
royal commissions have collected materials for 
further legislation concerning the interests of 
the working classes, outside agriculture. A 
weekly paper on social questions, under the 
able editorship of Kerdyk, has worked since 
1887 in the same direction. Compulsory 
insurance has been recommended by various 
writers, and government seems not unwilling to 
propose such a measure. Trade-unionism and 
the co-operative movement not having attained 
among the working classes that degree of 
development their friends had wished for, the 
necessity of -state interference begins to be 
recognised by many who would have preferred 
self-help. 

Socialism in its most uncompromising shape 
is actively propagated by Domela Nieuwcnhuis 
and others by means of papers and public 
meetings, and finds an increasing number of 
adherents among the younger generation in the 
great cities and in the northern provinces. 
Quack has been occupied for many years in 
writing an extensive history of socialism, which 
has now been earned down to the year 1850. 
D’Aulnis has given an able criticism of modern 
socialistic theories from Marx downwards. 

In commercial matters there is but one opin¬ 
ion among economists in Holland. Free trade 
is considered the best policy for countries 
generally, and more so for a small country, 
where trade flourishes and combinations among 
producers would easily dominate the market if 
foreign competition were excluded. Beaujon 
defended free trade with great acumen in the 
second part of his essay on international trade. 
An agitation for duties on corn, set up a few 
years ago, vigorously defended by Dicpen and 
in a more scientific spirit by Harte, has met 
with energetic resistance on the part of our 
best writers, e.g. Pierson and the younger 
Mees, and may be said to have subsided since 
that date. 

In the “battle of the standards,” Dutch 
economists, since the exposition by Mees of the 
principle of bimetallism, are agreed that theor¬ 
etically that would be the best system, because 
it would give the greatest guarantee of fixity 
of value in the standard coins. We possess 
many valuable articles on the question by Bois- 
S' vain, who recently gave a very able defence 
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_ etallic theory against its English and 

^e^ntin^tal opponents in his work The Monc- 
2uestion. 

The necessities of the exchequer and the need 
for reform in the fiscal system have directed 
attention in an unusual degree to questions of 
finance. SicTcenga has published, commencing 
with 1863, an historical exposition of the rise of 
the present system, in establishing which men 
like Gogel, Van Hall, and Betz took a promin¬ 
ent part; Spranger Van Eyk wrote a masterly 
rdsumd of the present situation with all its im¬ 
perfections ; Pierson, Van Nierop , Cort van dcr 
Linden and Treub are among the most dis¬ 
tinguished writers on the principles of taxation. 

Holland possesses a Monthly Review, of long 
standing, exclusively devoted to economics, 
edited from the first by Be Bruyn Kops and 
after his death (1S88), by a committee, in¬ 
cluding many of the writers mentioned above. 

Statistics are much indebted to Be Bosch 
Kemper , who founded the Dutch statistical 
society and has edited since 1849 the year book 
of that society. 

Below are given the titles of the works men¬ 
tioned in this article. 

Laspeyres, Geschichte der volksviirthschaftlichen 
Anschauungen der Niederldnder und Hirer Litter - 
atur zur Zeit der Republika 1863.—Van Bees, 
Geschiedcnis der Staathuishoudkunde in Neder¬ 
land tot het einde der achttiende eeuw (History of 
political economy in the Netherlands to the end 
of the 18th century), 2 vols. 1865-68. 

17th century: Grotius, Mare liberum, 1609 ; 
Inleiding tot de Hollandsche Rechtsgelcerdheid 
(Introduction to Dutch jurisprudence) ; Be jure 
belli ac pads, 1625.—Graswinckel, Aenmerkingen 
ende betrachtingcn by 't Placaetboek op 't Stuck van 
de Lyftocht (Remarks on the edicts concerning the 
trade in corn), 1651.—Salmasius, De usuris , 163S ; 
De modo usurarum , 1639 ; Dissertatio de foenore 
trapezitico, 1640.—Pieter de la Court, Ilet welvaren 
der stad Leyden (The Welfare of the city of Ley¬ 
den), 1659 ; Interest van Holland ofte gronden van 
Hollands-Welvaren (The Causes of the wealth of 
Holland), explained by V. D. H. (Van der Hove, 
= De la Court), 1662 ; Aanwysing der heilsame 
politike Gronden en Maximen van de Republike 
van Holland en West Friesland (Demonstration of 
the salutary political maxims of the Dutch Re¬ 
public), 1669.—Johan de Witt, Calculatie van de 
waardye der Lyjrcnten (Calculation of the value 
of Annuities, etc.), 1671. 

18th century : Le Moine de l’Espine, De Koop- 
handel van Amsterdam (Le Commerce <TA.), 1715 
(new editions by Le Long).—Ricard, Traits du 
Commerce , 1715 ; Le ntgoce d } Amsterdam, 1722. 
—Kersseboom, Proeve van politique Relcenkunde, 
ven'ot in drie verhandelingen tot eene proeve enn te 
weeten de probable menigte des voiles in deprovintie 
van Holland en West-Vriesland (Essay in Political 
Arithmetic, contained in three dissertations on the 
probable numbers of the population of the pro¬ 
vinces of Holland and West Friesland), 1748 (the 
original editions from 1738 to 1742). — Pinto, 
Traite de la circulation et du credit, 1773,—Luzac, 



Hollands rijkdom (The ^Wealth of Holland), 
1780-83. 

19th century: Van Hogendorp, Bydragen tot 
de huishouding van staat in het Koningryk der 
Nederlanden (Contributions to the Political Eco¬ 
nomy of the Kingdom of the Netherlands), 10 vols., 
1818-25. 

De Bruyn Kops, Bcginselen der slaathuishoud- 
kunde (Principles of Political Economy), 1850.— 
Five editions—Vissering, Handboek der praktischc 
staathuishoudkunde (Manual of Practical Political 
Economy), 1860.—Four editions—Mees, W. C., 
Overzichtvan eenige hoofdstukken der staathuishoud¬ 
kunde (Sketch of some Chapters in Political 
Economy), 1866.—Pierson, Grondbcginselen der 
staathuishoudkunde (First Principles of Political 
Economy (1875-76).—Three editions — Leerboek 
der staathuishoudkunde (Manual of Political Econ¬ 
omy), 2 vols., 1884-90. 

Hey mans, Karakter en methode der stoat huis- 
houdkunde (Scope and Method of Political Econ¬ 
omy), 1880.—Ilarte, De rentestand (On the Rate 
of Interest), 1883.—Falkenburg, Bydrage tot de leer 
van het arbeidsloon (On the Theory of Wages), 
1890.—Verryn Stuart, Ricardo en Marx , 1890.— 
Cohen Stuart, Bydrage tot de theorie der pro¬ 
gressive inkomstenbelasting (On the Theory of the 
Progressive Income-tax), 1889.—Tasman, Afwente- 
ling van belastingen (On the Incidence of Taxation), 
1889. 

Greven, De Ontwikkcling der Bevolkingsleer 
(The Development of the Theory of Population), 
1875.—Articles in the periodical Vragen des Tyds 
(Questions of the Times) since 1875, by Van 
I-Iouten, Kerdyk, Borgesius, etc.— Societal Weekblad 
(Weekly Paper on Social Questions), since 1887, 
ed. Kerdyk.—Quack, De Socialisten , Personen en 
sielsels (The Socialists, the Men and the Systems), 
1875 seq. } 3 vols.—D’Aulnis de Bourouill, Hot 
hedendaagsche Socialisnie toegelicht en beoeyrdeeld 
(A Description and Criticism of Contemporary 
Socialism), 1886. 

Beaujon, Handel en handdspditieck (On Foreign 
Trade and its Policy), 1886.—Harte, Vryhandel 
en Bescherming (Free Trade and Protection), 1890. 
—Mees (M.), Nadulen van het protectionisms voor 
de werkende klassen (Why the Working Classes 
lose by Protection), 1891. 

Mees, W. C., Proeve eener geschicdenis van het 
bankioezen in Nederland (Essay on the History of 
Banking in the Netherlands), 1838 ; Dc munt- 
standaard in verband met depogingen tot invoering 
van eenheid van munt (On the Monetary Standard 
and an International Unit of Money), 1869.— 
Boisscvain, The Monetary Question, 1891. 

Sickenga, Bydrage tot de geschiedcnis der be¬ 
lastingen in Nederland (Contributions to the His¬ 
tory of Taxation in the Netherlands), 1864 ; 
Geschiedcnis der Neclerlandsche belastingen sedert 
hetjaar 1S10 (History of Dutch Taxes from the 
year 1810), 1883, 2 vols.—Sprenger van Eyk, De 
ryks-en gemeentebdastingen in Nederland (General 
and Local Taxation in the Netherlands), 1891.— 
Treub, Ontioikkeling en verband van de Ryks . 
Prorinciale-en Gemeentebdastingen in Nederland 
(On the Development of and the Relation between 
Imperial, Provincial, and Local Taxes in the 
Netherlands), 1885,—Covt van der Linden, Beer- 
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De theorie der belasiingen 
The Theory of Taxation), 


Sloet tot Oldhuis, Tydschrift voor staathuishoud- 
kunde en Statistiek (Magazine of Political Economy 
and Statistics), 1841-75, 28 vols.—De Bruyn Kops, 
De Economist, 1852*91, 69 vols. — Staatkundig en 
staathuishoudkundig jaarboekfe (Annual of the 
Dutch Statistical Society), 1849-84, 36 vols.— 
Jaaryfers. Annuaire statistique des Pays-Bas, 
since 1881; By drag en van het Statistisch Instituut, 
since 1885 (Publications of the Statistical Bureau 
of that Society).—Falkeuberg, Bydrage tot de leer 
van het Arbeidsloon, on the lines of the Austrian 
economists.—Cossa, Tntroduzione alio Studio della 
Econ . Pol. , 1892. u. b. o. 


DUTENS, Joseph Michel (1765-1848), 
born at Tours, was inspector-general of roads 
and bridges (jponts et chaussdes) from 1830 to the 
time of his death. In his writings he manifests 
a spirit retrograde even relatively to the time 
when he lived, and favourable to government 
regulation. With all this he was conscientious 
and hardworking. In 1840 he was admitted to 
the Academy of Moral and Political Science. 

The economic works published by him are 
entitled : Analyse raisonnee des principes fonda- 
mentaux de V iconomie politique, 1 vol. in 8vo, 1804. 
—Philosophic de VecoTumie politique ou nouvelle 
exposition des principes de cette science , 2 vols. in 
8vo, 1835.— Essai comparatif sur la formation et 
la distribution du revenu de la France sn 1815 
et 1885 , in 8vo, 1842.—Finally, Des pretendues 
erreurs dans Icsquelles, au jugement des mod ernes 
tconomistes, seraient tombh les anciens iconomistes, 
relalivement au principe de la richesse national e, 
in 8vo, 1846. a. c. f. 

DUTOT. No biographical details respecting 
this author are discoverable. It is only known 
that he was cashier of the India Company in 
which the well-known John Law was concerned. 
(The name of this company was changed from 
that of Compagnic d'Occident to that of Com- 
pagnie des Dides, May 1719.) The book of 
which Dutot was the author is entitled Inflexions 
politiques sur les finances et le commerce (2 vols. 
1718-1738, reprinted in 1743, 1754, and also 
in the collection of Cuillaumin). In it he exa¬ 
mines the questions what would be the effect on 
the public revenue, on the price of merchandise, 
on the foreign exchanges, and in consequence 
on trade, of the increase and diminution of the 
monetary value (i.e. of the purchasing power) 
of the circulating medium (money). This work, 
although too partial to the Systline of Law, is 
very instructive reading, especially when its 
date is remembered. It was written in opposi¬ 
tion to the views of Melon (q.v.) 

[“ Les R&lexions de Dutot sunt incoutestable- 
ment ce qu’il y a de plus profond sur le systerae 
do Law,- et stir la cause de sa chute,” Thiers. See 

Terence in M'Cttllocli's Literature of Pol . Econ. 
i». 844.] a c f 

DUTY, CUSTOMS. See Custom* ‘ ’ ' 
DUTY, EXPORT. See Exports, Duties on. 


DUTY, IMPORT. See Import 

DUTY, Legacy, Probate, Succession. 
See Death Duties. 

DU VERNEY. See Paris Du Verney. 

DUYILLARD DE DURAND, Etienne 
(1755-1832), born in Geneva of an ancient 
French Huguenot family. He was member of 
the French Academic des Sciences, and head of 
the statistical department of population in the 
office of the French ministry of the Interior ; lie 
is best known by bis Tables of Mortality , which 
are inserted (p. 159) in his Analyse et Tableaux 
de VInfluence dc la petile Virole sur la Mortality 
(Analysis and Tables of the Influence of Small¬ 
pox on Mortality), Paris, 1806. They have 
long been in use in Franco. According to 
Querard ( France Littdrairc), he left mathemati¬ 
cal dissertations in manuscript under the titles 
of‘‘social mathematics,” “mathematical stati3 
tics of population,” and “A mathematical 
theory of banking and finance,” which are the 
object of a report to the Acaddmic des Sciences , 
given as an appendix to the Analyse et Tableaux. 
In 17 87 he published his Rcchcrches sur les Rentes, 
les Emprunts ct les Rembourscments. e. ca. 

DWELLINGS, Industrial, may be defined 
as homes for the poorer wage-earning classes 
specially constructed with a view to meeting 
the particular needs of the occupants, and 
ameliorating their physical and moral condition 
Since about the year 1840 the construction of 
such dwellings, in or near centres of labour, has 
been, in this country, the object of public and 
private enterprise, as well as of extensive 
national and local legislation (see Dwellings, 
Regulation by the State in England, and 
bibliography of same). The object of such 
enterprise has been “to provide, instead of 
miserable house accommodation for which ex¬ 
tremely high rents are charged, which is ill 
arranged, insanitary, overcrowded, and lacking 
the conditions under which the ordinary 
decencies of life can be observed, clean homes 
at moderate rents, with proper ventilation and 
sanitary arrangements, and not too far from 
the places where the occupants have to work ” 
(Report of Dwellings Committee of Charity Or¬ 
ganisation Society, August 1881, the whole of 
which report may bo advantageously studied on 
the subject). The various evils resulting from 
the unsatisfactory dwellings of the poor will be 
found detailed in the evidence given before the 
Royal Commission on the Housing of the Work¬ 
ing Classes, 1885, and in the First Report of the 
Commissioners issued in 1889 ; but it may be 
briefly stated that in the design, construction, 
and location of industrial dwellings it is speci¬ 
ally intended to mitigate or remove the follow¬ 
ing defects:—(1) Undue crowding, either of 
houses on a site or of occupants in single 
apartments. (2) The immorality which is the 
frequent result of so large a number occupying 
one room as to make decency impossible, (3) 
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disposal of tenants on a given 
to their homes being inconveniently 
planned or designed originally for a dilferent 
class of occupant. (4) Unduly high rents 
resulting partly from the last defect. (5) Un¬ 
healthy conditions arising from the overcrowd¬ 
ing above mentioned, from faulty construction, 
or from lack of proper sanitary appliances. (6) 
Inconvenient distance from the daily work of 
the tenants. 

Whereas it has been stated that, in a specially 
constructed building, from 1200 to 1600 
tenants can be accommodated per acre without 
overcrowding, while the samo area would, even 
in a “crowded ” district contain only some 300 
or 400 if housed in the old-fashioned manner 
and in old-fashioned dwellings, it is reasonable 
to expect that, a great financial profit to the 
owners should accompany the substitution of 
“model” dwellings for houses of the old un¬ 
satisfactory class. According to reports, events 
did not, in the earlier days of the movement, 
altogether justify these expectations, though 
some of the companies owning industrial dwell¬ 
ings realise substantial interest on their capital. 
It appeal's that legislation while facilitating the 
acquisition of land for the purpose of building 
model blocks, has occasionally given such delay 
and publicity to the transaction as to prejudici¬ 
ally affect the cost. Hence in some of the 
provincial towns of Great Britain the more 
cautious movements of the purchasers, even 
when backed by legislation, have been attended 
with more successful results than similar but 
more open negotiations in the metropolis, where 
the knowledge of the compulsory powers has 
led to exorbitant demands for compensation. 
(At the same time see the evidence on p. 418 
of the Jloyal Commission Minutes , and the 
suggestions there made as to the terms on 
which the Peabody Trust bought from the 
Board of Works.) Further it has been stated 
by experts specially called in to advise on the 
financial aspects of these schemes, that “to 
build for the lowest self-supporting class in 
central positions in London the land must 
practically be given.” This statement and the 
fact that more than one “ Dwellings Company ” 
now secures a satisfactory interest on its outlay, 
are to be reconciled partly by the circumstance 
that it is not always, nor perhaps often, the 
lowest classes who occupy the “model” dwell¬ 
ings, partly by the fact that not all the dwell¬ 
ings even of one company are built on “central” 
sites, and partly also by the consideration that 
the associations which promote these buildings 
may be broadly divided into two classes: — (1) 
Those which are purely philanthropic, or at 
least do not make a dividend their first aim. 
(2) Those whoso primary object is to realise a 
large proportion of rental to outlay. It is 
satisfactory, however, to learn from the pub¬ 
lished accounts of 1890 that, with the exception 



of the Peabody Trustees, even the most philan- 
thropic of these institutions realise a dividend 
of from 4 to 5 per cent, the percentage of gross 
rental upon cost varying from 7*6 to 9T. 
During that year tho Peabody Trust received a 
gross rental of 5*1 per cent on cost, and spent 
2*1 percent. The Improved Industrial Dwell¬ 
ings Co., whoso undertakings have been 
amongst the most extensive, pay a 5 per cent 
dividend, while 4| per cent is reached by the 
Metropolitan Association, which has been nearly 
fifty years in existence. The Peabody Trust, 
instituted in 1862 during the lifetime of Mr. 
Peabody, ranks among the most important of 
the metropolitan agencies. It was stated in 
1881 that whereas the rents of three-room tene¬ 
ments in their buildings varied in a period of 
five years from 3s. lid. to 4s. 4£d. per week, 
the average wages of the tenants of these rooms 
was from £1:3:1 to £1 : 5 : 10. Thus less 
than one-fifth of the wages was expended in rent, 
a satisfactory condition in face of the evidence 
given before the Commission that in dwellings 
of the unimproved class 88 per cent of tho 
poor population paid more than ono-fifth of 
tlieir income in rent, 46 per cent paying from 
one-fourth to one-half, while 3s. 10fd. might 
be taken as the average rent of one room let as 
a tenement. Tho Trustees at the time of the 
commission were stated to let their rooms # at 
about 20 per cent less than the commercial 
companies, their charge for a single room being 
2s. and upwards. No doubt the lowness of 
their rents has served to keep down tne rental 
in the “model ” dwellings of other proprietors. 
There is great competition for admission to the 
Peabody buildings in the more popular neigh¬ 
bourhoods, recommendations of good character 
are required of the applicants, and thus it is a 
sort of guarantee of respectability to have lived 
in a Peabody Building. A result of this com¬ 
petition and the consequent selection of appli¬ 
cants is that tho better class are chosen, and con¬ 
sequently the Trustees’ dwellings aro practically 
not available for the lowest or poorest classes. 

An epoch in the early history of the “ dwell¬ 
ings” movement was marked by the erection, 
on ground adjoining the Great Exhibition of 
1851, of a model dwelling from designs of Mr. 
Roberts, and under the initiative of Prince 
Albert, who was at the time President of the 
Society for the Improvement of the Condition 
of the Labouring Classes. The special feature 
in the construction of this block, which contained 
four complete dwellings on two floors, was its 
fireproof nature. The walls were of special 
hollow bricks, and the floors of a similar material 
set in arches and covered with “metalliclava.” 
Each tenement contained a living room, parents’ 
bedroom, two small bedrooms, a scullery, and a 
w.c. (For illustrations and descriptions of 
this building see T)he Builder , 1851, pp. 174, 
311, 343). In the following year a competition 
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atuted at Nottingham for designs of 
buildings ; and a block of dwellings, 
more or less on the “Prince Albert” model, 
was erected at Windsor. About the same date 
various efforts were made in the provinces to 
improve labourers’ dwellings, chiefly in the north 
of England, by the enterprise of large owners of 
land or employers of labour. Such were the 
building of the workmen’s colonies at Saltaire 
and Copley, by Mr. (afterwards Sir Titus) Salt 
and by Mr. Akroyd respectively, the latter 
building also the village of Akroydon. Good 
examples of such colonies are the model settle¬ 
ments at Port Sunlight near Liverpool, Bourne- 
ville near Birmingham, and Earswick near 
York. In 1851 Mr. Denison built a set of 
single men’s lodgings at Leeds, and similar 
lodgings were built in Huddersfield in 1854. 
Sir Sydney (then Mr.) Waterlow was among the 
first promoters of the typical modem metro¬ 
politan artisans’ dwellings. He began his 
operations in 1860, at first with his own capital, 
and built no fewer than ninety tenements. His 
next step was the formation of the Improved 
Industrial Dwellings Company, the above-men¬ 
tioned “Society for the Improvement of the 
Condition of the Labouring Classes,” and the 
“ Metropolitan Association,” being already 
established. The principal organisations in 
e Kistence in London (1909) are the Metropolitan 
Association for Improving the Dwellings of the 
Industrious Classes, dating from 1847, with 
fourteen sets of dwellings containing 1441 tene¬ 
ments (5105 rooms) ; the Improved Industrial 
Dwellings Company with 5421 tenements 
(19,945 rooms) ; the Peabody Fund with eighteen 
sets of dwellings containing 5469 tenements 
(12,328 rooms) ; the Artisans’, Labourers’, and 
General Dwellings Company, ten sets of buildings 
with 1467 tenements (3495 rooms) and 6195 
cottage dwellings; the East End Dwellings Com¬ 
pany with 2096 tenements (4276 rooms) ; the 
Guinness Trust with eight separate buildings 
containing 2574 tenements (5338 rooms) ; the 
six Rowton Houses, hotels for working men 
with rooms for 5162 persons. These, all private 
enterprises, working on a commercial basis, 
with others of the same kind, provide accom¬ 
modation for over 150,000 persons. The late 
Mr. W. R. Sutton in 1905 left nearly £2,000,000 
for providing good working-class dwellings, and 
blocks for the housing of 300 fumilies have been 
begun in the City Road. As early as 1867 
thirty towns in the provinces of England had 
formed an association or taken some definite 
action towards improving the dwellings of 
artisans, but this is not carried put on a large 
scale. Newcastle, Leeds, Hull, and Dublin are 
among those towns in which private enterprise 
assists improved housing. Municipal building 
ha3 extended in the provinces. Down to tho 
end of 1906, 142 local authorities (including 
the Loudon County Council and twelve Metro- 
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politan Boroughs) had put into practicePart 
III. of the Housing Act of 1890, which provides 
for the erectiou of working-class dwellings. 
These were sixty-nine County Boroughs and 
Town Councils, forty - nine Urban District 
Councils, and twelve Rural District Councils. 
The dwellings consist of lodging-houses, block 
dwellings, tenement houses, cottage flats, and 
cottages, providing 20,506 dwellings, with 
56,949 rooms. Loudon, Liverpool, Manchester 
and Salford, Birmingham, and Newcastle, Edin¬ 
burgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, Dublin, and Belfast 
are among the towns which have done most 
in this way. Tho figures, however, show that 
municipal building has done less in the whole 
United Kingdom than private enterprise in 
London alone. 

A great work in the “housing of the poor” 
was* carried on for more than twenty years by 
Miss Octavia Hill upon a system of her own, 
which is known by her name. Miss Hill, who 
was opposed to the prevalent methods of building 
and conducting “model dwellings,” objected 
to them, among other reasons, because they do 
not help the most necessitous poor, nor can they 
in any way ameliorate tho actually criminal 
classes, who are obviously undesirable tenants 
for blocks. They are a nuisance to more respect¬ 
able neighbours, and if grouped together are 
destructive to property. The cardinal point of 
Miss Hill’s “system ” was a carefully organised 
method of rent collection. She had at her 
service a body of unpaid collectors whose 
self-imposed duty was, while collecting the 
payments due, to inspect the tenants and their 
manner of life, and by every means of personal 
influence to assist the moro degraded to im¬ 
provement. Though Miss Hill built several 
new bouses, her work principally consisted 
in buying up old buildings, generally for the 
sake of tenants already occupying them, over 
whom she was desirous of exercising moral 
influence, while at the same time ameliorating 
tho condition of their homes. The first act on 
acquiring a property is, if needful, “ to put tho 
drains, water-supply, and roofs to rights.” 
Other improvements follow in proportion as 
the tenant- shows himself appreciative of these 
attentions, and ready to protect his dwelling 
from misuse.and destruction. 

As regards the general principles of construc¬ 
tion which are found to be most successful in 
block dwellings, it may be noticed that the 
buildings of the best types, though varying, 
have certain essential features in common. 
They differ from ordinary tenements in having 
a staircase, or staircases, which are not only 
common to the tenants, but open to tho 
public ; the door, if any, at the entrance being 
open at least by day. Five or six stories is 
the usual height; the buildings commonly 
stand round a wide squarq or quadrangle 
entered by an archway from the street, the 
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the staircases being from within 
Light and air are primary con- 
and tall dwellings should not 
stand in a narrow street, but with an open 
space round them, or the tenants of the lower 
rooms will have insufficient light. The stair¬ 
cases are sometimes open to the air, but if 
built within the block, should bo lined with 
glazed bricks. They are generally so tall and 
narrow that top light is insufficient, and in 
the best buildings they are provided with good 
windows. All windows of rooms should open 
direct into the space in front or back of the 
buildings, not into narrow areas, as it is import¬ 
ant to get direct daylight. Sanitary accommo¬ 
dation is one of the debated problems among 
designers of these buildings, For convenience, 
cheapness, and simplicity, it is better to collect 
the apparatus into a distinct portion of frhe 
building. Where the tenements aro arranged 
on the external gallery system, with only one 
or two staircases in a block, the w.c. accommo¬ 
dation is sometimes grouped together by the 
staircases. But among tho more respectable 
class of residents greater privacy is preferred, 
and a separate w.c. is provided for a small 
group of tenants. An approved arrangement 
is that on each floor of a staircase there should 
be four sets of rooms, one wash-house (with 
copper washing trays and a bath) serving the 
whole set of four, and two sinks and closets. 
By means of this distribution a certain privacy 
is maintained, and in the matter of the wash¬ 
house an objection is met which is almost fatal 
to the prospects of some of the dwellings in 
which a wash-house common to the block is 
provided in the upper part of the building. 
In the best blocks, however, the dwellings are 
self-contained, each having a scullery fitted with 
copper and sink, and beyond it, shut off by a 
door, a closet and coal-bunker. 

Tenements in model dwellings vary in size 
from one to six rooms, but by far the greater 
number consist of two. Rents (weekly) vary 
from 4s. 6d. for 2 rooms to 15s. 6d. for 6 
rooms in London ; 3s. for 2 rooms to 7s. 9d. for 
6 rooms in the provinces. In Scotland 2s. for 
one room to 6s. 5d. for 3 rooms; in Ireland 
Is. 6d. for one room to 6s. 9d. for 4 rooms. 

The occupations of the tenants vary so 
greatly as to defy analysis ; all whose work is 
inoffensive or is not done at home are con¬ 
sidered suitable tenants if respectable ; but in 
well-managed blocks those trades are considered 
inadmissible which can be in any way obnoxious 
to occupants of the building. It is important 
to realise the proportion of wages to rent. In 
a set of one-roomed tenements rented at from 
3s. to 4s. the wage-earners were found to make 
from about 15s. to 28s. a week, in another 
building, three-roomed tenements at 4s. 6d. 
wero occupied by families in which the father 
earned from 25s. to 30s. 


The difficulty of obtaining sufficient 
ccntral positions has induced the building of 
blocks of artisans’ dwellings in suburban dis¬ 
tricts. The consequent distance of the occupants 
from their work leads to two difficulties: the 
impossibility of return for the midday meal, and 
the expense of travelling. The former of these 
has been obviated by the action of many em¬ 
ployers who have provided mess-rooms for their 
work-people. The second difficulty is partly 
met by the institution of workmen's trains. 
These trains have been of great service to the 
working classes living in tho suburbs. But a 
family in which there are two or three wage- 
earners has so much to pay in travelling that 
tho cheapness of the trains is not a sufficient 
compensation for the added expense of living 
far from work. Again there are some classes 
of work, such as small jobs for tailors, in which 
whole families are often engaged, which cannot 
be carried on if the distance between the shop 
and tho home is great. 

To meet the difficulties which attend the 
acquisition of the ownership of a tenement in 
a block dwelling, tho Chambers and Offices 
Act w T as passed in 1881. Its purpose is “to 
facilitate the management of blocks of buildings 
occupied in sections as separate tenements, and 
tho disposal of each separate tenement.” The 
number of small houses purchased through 
Building Societies (q.v.) by members of the 
working classes shows a great desire on their 
part to ow r n their homes. In this connection 
should bo mentioned the work of the “Tenant 
Co-operators, Limited,” a society formed in 1888 
to apply to the owning and letting of workmen’s 
dwellings the principle of co-operation. This 
ha3 been developed on slightly different lines 
carrying out the method known as Co-partner¬ 
ship Housing, the Ealing Tenants, Limited, 
1901, being the first society entirely doing this. 
In 1905 a central organising body was formed, 
called the Co-partnership Housing Council, to 
encourage and assist the movement whicli is 
growing with great rapidity. Tenants con¬ 
tribute a share towards the capital with which 
land is bought, and well - designed and well- 
placed houses are built. The rents allow of a 
return of 5 per cent on sliaro capital and 4 per 
cent on loan capital. Surplus profits are divided 
among tenants in proportion to rental, the 
amounts being credited to each tenant in shares 
until his share capital equals the value of the 
house he rents, which then becomes his own, 
his subsequent share in the profits being paid 
to him in cash. There are now (1909) twelve 
societies. The movement is both sound and 
vigorous and promises to do good work in the 
future. Its sphere is at present essentially 
suburban, but it has been proposed by the 
Select Committee on Rural Housing (see 
Reports) that a Co-partnership Housing Society 
should bo formed in every English county. 
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employers of labour have, in a largo 
<3 |aiab ^of cases all over tlio country, built im¬ 
proved and sanitary cottages for their employes. 
In many cases this work has been one of pure 
philanthropy, for it is impossible at the present 
rates of wages to demand of an agricultural 
labourer a rent which will remunerate the builder 
of a model cottage in a genuinely rural district. 

A substantial diminution in overcrowding 
took place between 1S91 and 1911, the percent¬ 
age of overcrowded population having dropped 
in England and Wales from 11*23 per cent in 
1891 to 8*20 per cent in 1911. 

[C. Booth, Life and Labour of the People in 
London , 1st Series, vol. 3, 1904. — Joum. of Stat. 
Soc., 1875,1891. — Royal Inst. Brit. Arehts. Trans - 
actions , 186G-1875. — Reports of Mansion House 
Council on Dwellings of the Poor. —Bd. of Trade 
Reports.—Cost of Living of Working Classes , Eng¬ 
land, 1908 — in German Towns , 1908 —in French 
Towns , 1909 —Proceedings of International Hous¬ 
ing Conr/ress, London, 1907. — New Encyclopaedia 
Of Social Reform .— Dewsnup, Housing Problem in 
England .— Nettlefold, Practical Housing Ref (am: 
— Practical Town Planning . — Shadwell, Indus¬ 
trial Efficiency, ch. xL “Housing.” — Co-partner¬ 
ship, and works recommended therein (monthly 
publication, Bloomsbury Sq., W.C. )] r. w. 

DWELLINGS, Model, of Working Classes 
in Franoh. Need for better housing of the 
working classes in France was brought to public 
notice as early as 1851, when many efforts to¬ 
wards improvement began. In 1852 a sub¬ 
vention of 10,000,000 francs (£400,000) was 
decreed in favour of improvements in workmen’s 
dwellings, i.c. 6,000,000 (£240,000) to raising 
vsilcs at Vincennes and Le Vesinet; 2,000,000 
(£80,000) to the construction of seventeen 
houses in Paris ; and 2,000,000 (£80,000) to 
builders, including £48,000 awarded on condi¬ 
tions in Paris, at the rate of one-thirdof expenses 
actually incurred in building. The financial 
results of this last scheme were unsatisfactory. 
Napoleon III. built forty-one housesiu Paris, and 
offered thorn to a work men’s society which should 
subscribe 100,000 francs (£4000). The SoeieU 
eo-operative immobiliere accepted the offer. 

In Pari 3 the high cost of land, building 
materials, and labour rendered improvement 
difficult. It was stated in 1890, that 6000 
francs (say £240) was the lowest sum which a 
detached workman’s residence could cost in 
Paris. The lowest estimate for contiguous 
model dwellings was 5000 francs (£200) per 
house ; and, in each case, the rent was fixed at 
about 8 per cent per annum upon the capital. 
A group of ten houses, sold at cost price (5500 
francs [£220] each) to the Socitti dcs kabilations 
onvrieres de Passy- Ante ail, was let out upon 
the Mulhouso system (&. infra). Each house 
contained two rooms, a kitchen, cellar and 
garden, and could be bought by a twenty years’ 
tenancy at from 450 to 500 francs (£18 to £20) 
a year. The main difficulties encountered in 
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Paris were the low wages of the workmen 
cemed, their deficient sauitary education, and 
want of attachment to a particular residence. 

A pioneer effort was that at Mulhouso in the 
south of Alsace, where was founded in 1853 
the Society mulhousienne dcs Cites ouvrttrcs, 
under the presidency of M. Jean Dollfus. Ita 
shares of 5000 francs (£200) apiece originally 
numbered sixty, and were held by twelve 
persons, but were increased to seventy-one 
divided among twenty holders. 300,000 francs 
(£12,000) of the subvention above referred 
to were received from the emperor. Small 
houses, with separate gardens, were built and 
offered to tenants at a yearly rent of 8 per 
cent on the cost price. Sharo capital might 
not receive more than 4 per cent. Any surplus 
after payment of expenses was devoted to 
w«rks of public utility. The distinguishing 
feature of the society, however, was its system 
of sale. By advancing about one-tenth of 
the cost of the house the tenant became its 
incipient owner. A yearly rent of about 10 
per cent on the cost paid for a period of from 
12 to 15 years made him the absolute owner. 
Interest upon the cost of the bouse was cal¬ 
culated at 5 per cent, and the same interest 
was allowed upon all sums paid by the tenant 
over and above ordinary rent. The amount 
standing to a tenant’s credit was paid over in 
full in case of his death, removal, etc. The 
experiment yielded excellent financial and 
moral results. By 1S89, 1124 houses, costing 
3,485,275 francs (£139, 400), had been built and 
sold; 4,584,020 francs (£183,360) had been 
received ; sums duo amounted to 424,950 francs 
(£17,000). Rents were always regularly paid. 
The occupants of the houses exceeded 8000. 
The rules forbade sub-letting. One family only 
resided under each roof. And a house once 
acquired might not, without the directors’ 
sanction, be resold within ten vears. The price 
of a house, originally about 2500 francs f£100), 
was in 1890 upwards of 5000 francs (£200). 
The rise was partially explained by the ex¬ 
haustion of the subvention in the construction 
of roads, drains, and so forth at an early stage. 
Such expenses were afterwards thrown upon 
houses as they were built. Houses were fre¬ 
quently mortgaged by their tenants. At Lille, 
in 1865, a society very similar to that of 
Mulhouse was started — the municipality 
guaranteeing 5 per cent interest on its capital 
up to 2,000,000 francs (£80,000). Napoleon 
III. presented 100,000 francs (£4000) to the 
society. At Havre the Mulhouse system was 
adopted by a society founded in 1871, capital 
200,000 francs (£8000). The municipality 
voted it a subvention of 25,000 francs (£1000) 
and, following the example of Lille, offered 
a guarantee of interest upon capital up to 
500,000 francs (£20,000). By 1890 117 
houses had been built, and half of thorn sold 
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_ _ i a society, founded by two -workmen 

had by 1890 built and sold 220 
nouses, and paid 5 per cent upon its capital, 
then of 450,000 francs (£9000). At Nancy a 
society of 200,000 francs (£S000) capital, by 
the same date built and sold 57 houses, costing 
from 4500 (£180) to 7000 francs (£280). It 
is said that this society paid too much for its 
land. Having paid 5 per cent up to 1884, it 
then fell to 2£ per cent, and was wound up. 
At Rouen a society with 200,000 francs capital 
'£8000) was formed in 1885, and a block of six 
houses was built to accommodate ninety-five 
families. Interest on shares was limited to 4 
per cent. By 1890 there were seventy tenants 
in residence, of whom twenty were small em¬ 
ployes. The wages of tenants ranged from 
600 francs (£24) to 1200 francs (£48) a year. 
Rents ranged from 87 francs (£3 :10 : 0) (one 
room) to 450 francs (£18) (four rooms) a year. 
These prices compared favourably with those 
of other lodgings far less comfortable and 
healthy in the same central quarter. Societies’ 
similar to those described were established at 
St. Quentin, Amiens, Nantes, Lyons, Rheinis, 
and elsewhere (that of Rheinis being on a 
co-operative basis), undertaking the improve¬ 
ment of old dwellings as well as the con¬ 
struction of new. At Lyons, Marseilles, and 
other towns, savings bauks were encouraged 
to invest their profits in aid of the construction 
of workmen’s houses. 

Employers engaging regularly a large number 
of hands, in many, cases supplied their opera¬ 
tives with suitable houses rent free within easy 
distance of their work. Among others may be 
named the settlements of Anzin, Beaucourt, 
Blanzy, Commcntry, Le Creusot, Maine, and 
Noiseul. The experiment of M. Jean Godin at 
Guise is described under FamilistLre ( q.v .). 

There is substantial agreement among French 
writers as to the superiority of suburban 
cottages over town dwellings. 

[Jules Simon, L'Ouvrtere, Paris, 1861.— Le 
TracaU, V&ns, 1866.—E. Miiller et E. Cacheux, 
Habitations omn'teres en tons pays, Paris, 1879. 
—Marjolin, 'Les Causes et les effects des loyements 
insalnbres , Paris, 1881.—Du Mesnil, VHabitation 
fin pauvre d Paris, Paris, 1882.—E. Laurent, 
Acs Loyements insalubres , Paris, 1882.—G. Picot, 
Ha Devoir social et les loyements d'ouvriers , Paris, 
.1885.—E. Cacheux, Habitations omribes et pour 
employes r, Laval, 1885.—E. Cheysson, La Question 
d v? habitations on ;r teres en France et d Vttranger, 
Paris, 1886.—A. Delaire, Les Loyements d'ouvriers 
et le devoir des classes diriyeantes , Lyons, 1886. 

A. Raffalovich, Le Logement de Vouvrier et du 
pauvre , Paris, 1887.—A. Perrot, Les OitSs ouvrteres 
de Mulhouse (4th ed.) Mulhouse and Paris, 1889. 
—E. Rostand, Questions d'iconomie socials dans 
Une grande ville popidaire (i.e. Marseilles), Paris, 
1889.— Compte rendu du Conyris international 
des habitations d bon mar chi {Official Report of 
the Paris Exhibition , 1889).—O. Triidiuger, Die 



A rbeiterwoh nungsfrage, Preisschrift (188 
Board of Trade Report , “ Cost of Living in French 
Towns,” 1909.] h. h. 

A great advance in the development of the 
housing of the working classes in France took 
place in 1894, when a law was passed to promote 
the building of improved dwellings bearing the 
name and putting into practice the principles 
of M. Siegfried, the founder in 1889 of a 
society called the SocUU Franqaise des habita¬ 
tions a bon marchL More recent laws are the 
Public Health Act of 1902 and the Housing of 
the Working Classes Act 1906, followed by 
regulations drawn up in 1907. The former act 
empowers municipalities to buy land com¬ 
pulsorily in connection with providing healthy 
habitations. The act of 1906 established 
Comites de patronage in every department. It 
provides grants in aid of working-class dwellings 
and remits certain taxes on those that fulfil 
certain conditions. Under its auspices housing 
societies are formed and public bodies, such as 
savings banks, charitable institutions, etc., are 
encouraged to invest money in buildings con¬ 
nected with these societies. There are forty- 
six societies in Paris alone and many in the 
provinces. The standard of good housing is 
still lower in France than in England. Single 
dwellings are far less frequent in France, and 
there is also a much larger proportion of small 
tenements, consisting of one to three rooms only, 
in that country than in England. Rents are 
generally lower in France than in England. 
The provision, mentioned above, by large em¬ 
ployers, Mining Companies, Railway Companies, 
and manufacturers, notably MM. Schneider and 
Creusot, of dwellings for their work-people has 
made great strides. Their houses are excellently 
built and arranged and have large gardens. 

Housing reform, which mret3 with great 
difficulties in Germany owing to the recent 
great increase in urban population, has been 
vigorous in both public and private efiort, 
especially during the last twenty years. Space 
cannot here be given for an account of the work 
in this or other foreign countries. See Board 
of Trade Report , “Cost of Living in German 
Towns,” 1908 ; Encyclopoedia Briiannica , 11th 
ed.), vol. 13, “Housing.” 

DWELLINGS (Regulations by the State 
in England). The regulation of dwellings by 
the state in England is of very modern origin. 
Do-wn to the nineteenth century the responsi¬ 
bilities of the government in matters of health 
were ignored or confined to the ideals of in¬ 
dividuals. The first impetus t > any recognition 
of such responsibility was given by the poor-law 
commissioners in their fourth and fifth reports 
(1838-39), and probably originated with their 
secretary Mr. Chadwick (afterwards Sir E. 
Citadwick). The commissioners utilised the 
opportunity afforded by a purely financial 
question to direct inquiries into the “ prevalence 
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physical causes of fever in the metro- 
also into “some of the physical causes 
of sickness and mortality to which the poor are 
particularly exposed. ” A further report on the 
sanitary condition of the labouring population 
of Great Britain, issued by them in 1842, directed 
attention to “the condition of the residences 
of the labouring classes where disease is found 
to be most prevalent,” and to “circumstances 
connected with the internal economy and bad 
ventilation of places of work, lodging-houses, 
dwellings, etc.” Already in 1840 the subject 
had attracted the attention of the House of 
Commons, and a select committee had reported 
in favour of a general buildings act, a general 
sewerage act, the establishment of a central 
board of health, and the appointment of 
sanitary inspectors in large towns. Legislation 
on the subject falls under two heads, viz. (I.) 
to enforce sanitation, and (II.) to facilitate the 
repair or removal of insanitary buildings. 

I. Under this head may be mentioned :— 
(a) Two acts passed by the influence of Lord 
Shaftesbury in 1857 to control common lodging- 
houses. Subsequent acts, 1866-67, have placed 
the control of these houses, usually distinguished 
by having a common sitting-room, with the 
police. (6) For London, the Nuisances Re¬ 
moval Act of 1855, extended and amended by 
the Acts of 1866 and of 1876. By the first of 
these a nuisance is defined to include foul and 
defective drains and cesspools, accumulations 
of filth, and overcrowding ; information as to 
such may be given by persons immediately 
a fleeted, by any two inhabitant householders, 
or by any official person to the local authority, 
who is bound to ascertain by inspection the 
truth of the information, and if satisfied, to call 
071 the person responsible—in cases of structure, 
the owner—to remove the nuisance. Failure 
to do so may be met by an order issued by a 
magistrate, and ultimately by the closing of 
the house. Under the Act of 1866 the local 
authority is empowered to make regulations in 
the case of houses occupied by more than a 
single family (1) for fixing the number of 
inmates, (2) for registration, (3) for insj ection, 
(4) fo? general supervision, (5) for clear sing,— 
and to inflict penalties in cases of neglect. To 
these powers the Act of 1874 added similar 
powers with respect to ventilation, paving, and 
drainage, sepaiation of the sexes, notification 
of infectious or contagious disease, which last 
\W3 made compulsory by the Act of 1889. 
Burt her regulations, of a more minute kind, 
and also as to new buildings, are contained in 
the Metropolis Management Acts of IS55 and 
1862. Whilst the above refer to existing 
buildings, the erection of new buildings in 
London is regulated by the Metropolitan Build¬ 
ing Acts of 1855 and 1878. (c) Outside 

London the action ot the local authority is 
governed by the Public Health Act of 1875. 



As in London, the local authority is emiftrwriw" 
to make by-laws dealing with houses occupied 
by more than one family, and also for the 
notification of disease. It is compelled to 
appoint medical officers and inspectors ol 
nuisances, to report on the sanitary condition 
of the district generally. Procedure for dealing 
with sanitation is still regulated (1911) by 
these acts and by a Public Health Act (London) 
1891, amending and consolidating previous 
legislation. The work of the authorities in¬ 
cludes, besides the details mentioned above, 
construction, with special attention to the pre¬ 
vention of damp and decay, the cleaning of 
streets, the removal of house-refuse, the pro¬ 
vision of sanitary conveniences, and the water- 
supply. 

II. The early acts designed to provide for 
the demolition of insanitary buildings are the 
Torrens’ Acts (1868, 1879 and 1882), so called 
from their promoter, W. T. Torrens, and the 
Cross Acts (1875, 1879 and 1882) from Viscount 
Cross. The former apply to single or small 
groups of houses, while the latter deal with 
large areas, i.e. places with more than 25,000 
inhabitants. By the Housing of the Working 
Classes Act of 1885 the administration of the 
sanitary acts, hitherto permissive, was made 
compulsory upon the local authority ; all con¬ 
tracts with regard to buildings presupposed a 
sanitary state ; the Cross Acts were extended 
to every urban sanitary district; the local 
authority was empowered to build * lodging- 
houses and to make loans to building societies. 
The Housing of the Working Classes Aet 1890, 
amended in 1894, 1900 and 1903, and the 
Housing, Town Planning, etc., Act 1909, carry 
on now (1911) the same principles. By Part i. of 
the Act of 1890, the local authority may order 
an inspection of suspected houses, and if 
necessary, prepare an “improvement scheme” 
to bo laid before the Local Government Board 
which, in its turn, issues an order, confirmed 
by special Act of Parliament, to the local 
authority to destroy the premises after paying 
compensation. Under Part ii. the local 
authority can simply serve notices on owners 
to repair such premises at their own expense, 
and on failure to comply may issue an order to 
close them, followed by an order to destroy 
them if action is delayed for three months. 
This involves the consideration of re-housing 
displaced persons, by the purchase of land 
and raising of loans, dealt with under Part 
iii. the provisions of which have been since 
strengthened and in some cases made com¬ 
pulsory, where before only permissive, by the 
Act of 1909. This Act enforces with greater 
stringency the regulations for the closing and 
destruction of insanitary houses. It extends 
the powers described above to County Councils, 
and increases those of the local authorities. 

[ Repts. of Commission (1885) and Committees 
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1*82.—H. Duff, Legal Obligations in 
Dwellings of the Poor, 1884.— What to 
rand how to do it. Manual of law affecting the 
Housing and Sanitary Condition of Londoners .— 
E. Spencer, Artizans' and Labourers * Dwellings, 
1881.—D. Schloss, Homes of the Poor , 1885.— 
ftepts. of Mansion House Council on the Dwellings 
f the Poor , 1885, seq. —C. S. Loch, Duellings of 
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the Poor, 1882.—Rawlinson, Old Lessons in 
tary Science revived , 1883.—Aschrott, Verein fiir 
Socialpolitik, 1SS6.— Dwellings of the Poor, Kept, 
of Investigation by Church of Scotland, Glasgow, 
1891.—Booth, Life and Labour of the People in 
London , 1st Scries, vol. 3.—E. R. Dewsnup, The 
Housing Problem in England .— Co-partnership, 
esp. Jan. and Aug. 1910.] l. r. p. 


EAGLE. United States standard gold coin 
of the value of ten dollars, weight 258 grains, 
fineness 900, value—English standard (916*6 
fine at £3 : 17 :10£ an ounce) £2 : 1 : 1^, French 
standard (900 fine) 51*83 francs. Also double, 
half, and quarter eagles of the same fineness 
and of proportionate weight. f. e. a. 

EARNEST MONEY. Probably derived 
from the same root as the word Arles ( q.v .), 
which is used in some English dialects, and 
can be traced from the Latin word arrha , a 
sum of money paid down on conclusion of a 
bargain as a security for its due performance. 
It generally becomes forfeited in case the bar¬ 
gain remains unperformed, but this depends on 
the arrangement between the parties. The 
payment of earnest money establishes the 
validity of a contract for the sale of goods of 
a value exceeding £10, which might otherwise 
be void under the statute of frauds ( e.g. the 
administration of the estates of deceased persons, 
the taking of partnership accounts, foreclosure 
and redemption of mortgages, the execution of 
trusts, partition actions, guardianship matters, 
etc.) e. s. 

EARNINGS AND INTEREST FUND. 
This term was employed by Professor and Airs. 
Marshall (. Economics of Industry , bk. ii. ch. vi. 
§ 3, old edition) to denote that part of the 
“net-income of the country” which remains 
“after deducting rent and taxes.” The share 
of this income which “the landlord can claim 
as rent ” is, they remarked, “ fixed by definite 
economic laws,” and the share taken by the 
state as taxes is arbitrary in character; and the 
amount, therefore, “which remains after de¬ 
ducting rent and taxes from the net annual 
income ” may be regarded as a “given fund,” 
and called the “Wages and Profits Fund,” or 
the “ Earnings and Interest Fund.” The latter 
expression is preferred because the earnings of 
management are “similar in nature” to those 
of other kinds of labour, and “are in the long- 
nm governed by the same laws.” It seems 
therefore better to classify the receipts of the 
employer (see Employers and Employed). 
so far as they represent earnings of manage¬ 
ment, together with other earnings, and to 
include his receipts, so far as they represent 
interest on capital, under the same head as 
interest generally. 

[See also Professor Marshall’s article on ‘‘Theories 


and Facts about Wages, ” printed in the Report oj 
the Industrial Remuneration Conference, 1887, 
pp. 186, etc. In his Principles of Economics, 2nd 
ed., bk. vi. ch. ii. § 1, footnote 2, Professor Mar¬ 
shall adduces reasons for withdrawing the expres¬ 
sion as being liable to misunderstanding. He 
would substitute the idea of a stream or flow for 
that of a fund, and would not “ put rent aside,” 
in the way the phrase might suggest.] l. l. p. 

EARNINGS OF MANAGEMENT. A 
technical term for one of the elements of pro¬ 
fits, according to classical English economics. 
Profits, regarded by Mill as the return to capital, 
are divided by him into three portions: interest 
insurance for risk, and wages of superintend¬ 
ence, or earnings of management, as they are 
now moro commonly called. They consist of all 
the profit that is left over after the other two 
elements have been abstracted ; and unfortun¬ 
ately, according to the threefold division, it is 
impossible in any other way to allocate the shaie 
which falls'to management. We have an exact 
criterion of interest on borrowed capital, on 
first-class security in consols and corporation 
stocks. Risk generally fixes its own price by 
means of insurance ; but there is no scale or 
measure for the earnings of management, and 
in consequence they are held to vary with each 
individual case, though as a greater profit may 
be considered as roughly representing a greater 
quantity of business capacity, the one should 
roughly measure the other. 

The earnings of management, being in reality 
a payment for skilled labour, are in a propel 
sense wages ; and they appear in the market as 
such in the countless instances where business 
supervision is delegated to subordinates. As 
understood generally, they embrace the great 
bulk of profits, however There is thus a 
difficulty in bringing under the same term the 
great percentages on capital frequently earned 
as profits, and the comparatively small salaries 
attached to the delegated management of 
business — a difficulty which the admitted 
superiority of personal supervision is not suffi¬ 
cient to solve. A limited liability company 
for banking, insurance, or other purposes 
divides among its shareholders say 8 to 10 per 
cent. Half of this, at the very least, is earn¬ 
ings of management, according to hypothesis. 
But it goes to people who do not manage the 
concern ; while, as to those who do, their salaries 
are fixed by the demand for and supply of 
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S&f* ]power, so that the management of the 
* [less is paid for at its full price. It would 
therefore seem that~ there is still an element in 
profits, unaccounted for, which cannot properly 
be held as covered by the term earnings of 
management. 

With this proviso, however, the form of 
wages may be in general considered as the price 
accruing to the capitalist for the services he 
renders in managing his business, and his 
capacity as being measured and detennined by 
that price. The exercise of this capacity can¬ 
not, by any careful method of reasoning, be 
counted as anything but labour, unless indeed 
that term be unscientifically restricted to manual 
labour only,—a labour which is employed 
to develop a visible and material product. It 
is, in the highest meaning of the words, skilled 
labour ; and yet it differs in one singular respect 
from almost every form of work so classified. 
The skilled workman in general, whether his 
energy be that of brain or muscle, whether he 
be mechanic or scientific, artisan, journeyman, 
lawyer, doctor, or writer, works in a particular 
industry, within the compass of which his 
sphere is limited. In a word, his labour is 
specialised. The work of business management, 
ou the other hand, is as little specialised as 
anything outside of mere muscular labour-power 
can be. Professor Marshall gives two reasons 
for this (Principles, 1st ed., vol. i. p. 643): 
first, that every one has to manage the business 
of his own life, and secondly, because technical 
knowledge is becoming in most cases subordi¬ 
nate to the non-specialised faculties of judgment, 
resource, and the like. It may be suggested 
that perhaps the cause of the wide scope of 
business power is that it rests upon just those 
faculties which underlie all technical or special 
skill, plus versatility. It would be a great 
mistake to suppose thac this faculty is not a 
talent in itself, and quite apart from other 
iqjeoies of ability. Many men possess qualities 
which place them in a distinguished position in 
some sphere of activity, who yet are not fitted 
to manage any public business, and sometimes 
show themselves, notwithstanding the universal 
training above mentioned, singularly unfortu¬ 
nate in the management of their own. No more 
striking instance of the existence of a special 
faculty of business power can be found than 
that of the number of men, eminent in thought 
and action, who have turned out indifferent or 
incapable statesmen. 

Earnings of management, being in reality a 
species of wages paid for a particular kind of 
labour, are regulated by the supply of business 
capacity in a community, and the demand for 
managers. It must be noticed, however, that 
the phrase is commonly used to denote all that 
remains of profits after rent and interest are 
deducted. In purely productive industries 
there may seem to be little distinction between 
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the two ; but in retail business the difference is 
important. In the latter, the gross profit docs 
not principally depend on the amount of 
capital employed, but on the number of trans¬ 
actions performed ; and in these industries, as 
to a lesser extent in all, the profits proper which 
accompany success are far in excess of the 
market value of the business capacity of the 
capitalist. Used in the wider sense, the phrase 
covers all the advantage that fortuitous circum¬ 
stances, monopoly, or other causes in trade may 
confer on an owner or investor of capital (see 
Conjunctur ; Dearness, Artificial ; Mono¬ 
poly). m. G. D. 

EASEMENT. The owner of one piece of 
land may be allowed to exercise certain 
rights over another piece of land belonging to a 
different owner. If these rights consist of the 
privilege of taking away tangible objects (e.g. 
peat, underwood, fish, etc.), they are called 
profits ; in all other cases they are called ease¬ 
ments. The piece of land to -which the benefit 
of an easement attaches is called the “domi¬ 
nant tenement” ; the one which is subject to 
its burden has the name of the “servient tene¬ 
ment.” If the owner of the dominant tene¬ 
ment is entitled to use the servient tenement 
for certain purposes (e.g. for the purpose of 
walking over it or driving cattle over, or taking 
a drain through it), the easement is called an 
“affirmative” one; if, on the other hand, the 
owner of the servient tenement is restrained 
from exercising hi3 privileges of ownership in 
certain ways (e.g. from erecting buildings which 
obstruct the lights of the dominant tenement, 
or from removing buildings so as to take away 
the support from a wall on the dominant tene¬ 
ment), the easement is called a “ negative” one. 
Easements are acquired (1) by express grant 
from the owner of the dominant tenement; (2) 
by implied grant; this arises when part of the 
property is sold having apparently privileges 
in the nature of easements relating to another 
part of the property, e.g . when a house is sold 
enjoying certain lights, in consequence of an 
adjoining piece of land belonging to the same 
owner not having been built over, the owner 
will not after the sale be allowed to erect build¬ 
ings obstructing such lights; (3) by prescrip¬ 
tion, i.e. by enjoyment for a certain number of 
years. The subject of easements is treated 
very fully in the notes to Sury v. Pigot, in 
Tudor’s Leading Gases on Real Property; see 
also Gale on Easements ; Goddard on Easements 
(see Property, Law of). e. s. 

EASTERLINGS.' This name was given in 
the middle ages to the German merchants who 
visited England, and ultimately came to be 
applied generally to the members of the Hanse¬ 
atic League. Medieval law in all count lies 
< onnectcd the licence to trade with nationality. 
The foreigner had no rights, except such as 
could be acquired by individuals or communities 
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dpl^ afford to purchase them from the 
lie country. In order to obtain such 
ng privileges in England, the German mer¬ 
chants formed themselves into a hansa or guild. 
The original hansa in London, which 1ms its 
origin in the reign of Edgar, was formed by the 
merchants of Cologne. They continued to 
have a monopoly of trading privileges until the 
13th century, though the natives of other 
towns had succeeded in gaining admission, and 
tho association had grown to include traders 
from the Rhine valley and Westphalia. But 
the rising towns of northern Germany resented 
tho exclusive pretensions of Cologne, and set 
themselves to break down the monopoly. In 
1266 and 1267, Hamburg and Liibeak were 
allowed to form liansas of their own, on the 
model of that of Cologne. Under Edward I. 
these three associations were united into the 
great German hansa, of which we find the first 
documentary mention in 1282. The buildings 
of this corporation on the banks of the Thames, 
consisting of dwellings and warehouses, were 
known as the Steelyard (Stahlhof). The cor¬ 
porate property and discipline were administered 
by an alderman elected annually, with the help 
of two assistants and a council of nine. For 
their privileges from the state, the Easterlings 
contracted for the payment of customs duties, 
while they discharged their obligations to the 
city by annual payments to the lord mayor 
and by maintaining a watch and ward at the 
Bishop’s gate. Originally the hansa was an 
independent community, but in the course of a 
long struggle with the jealous and rival native 
population, it came to rely more and more 
upon the growing league of towns in North 
Germany, and ultimately became a “counter” 
or depot of the Hanseatic League. 

Although the Easterlings were traders and 
left money-dealing in the hands of the Lom¬ 
bards, yet their name came to be applied to 
money. Probably this was due to the excellent 
duality and uniform weight of their own coins. 
Matthew Paris tells us {sub ann . 1247), that 
“rnoneta esterlingorum, propter sui materiam 
desidcrabilem, detestabili circumcisione ccepit 
deteriorari et co'rrumpi.” The statutes of 
Edward I. refer to a definite coin called 
“ sterling,” which is thus described : Denarius 
Anglise, qui vocatur Sterlingus, rotundus sine 
tonsura, ponderabit 32 grana frumenti in medio 
spiue, et 20 denarii faeiunt unciam, et 12 unciee 
faeiunt libram. From England these coins 
passed to France, and we find frequent references 
to thorn in the middle ages. That the quality 
of the coins was for the time excellent is proved 
by the survival of the term sterling, to denote 
money of standard weight and quality, to the 
present day. 

[Pauli, Pictures of Old England. —Kuuze, 
HanseaJcim aus England , 1275 -1412.—Du 

latlge, Glossariumi s.v. “Esterlingus.”—Helen 



Zimmern, Hansa Towns (Story of the 
Series).] R. L. 

EAST INDIA COMPANY (1600- 1858). 
The circumstances attending the formation and 
the aims present to the minds of the promoters 
of the East India Company did not differ 
materially from those which influenced the 
foundation of the other “venturer” Companies 
of the same epoch, from among which it stands 
out pre-eminent by reason of the magnitude of 
its operations, and its profound imperial import¬ 
ance. Like them its early attempts were 
ventures for the sake of quick gains ; like them 
it owed much to the spirit of daring enterprise 
characteristic of the age. The difference which 
became so marked afterwards was due to several 
causes; partly to the larger sphere of its 
activity; partly to a difference in its manage¬ 
ment ; and partly to certain embarrassments in 
which it found itself involved through its rela¬ 
tions with native powers and the rivalry of con¬ 
tinental companies and European nations. 

From very early times the East had been 
viewed as a great source of wealth, and con¬ 
sequently as a great goal of trade. This feeling 
was accentuated rather than lessened after the 
Portuguese had discovered and at first monopo¬ 
lised the passage round the Cape of Good Hope. 
Many schemes of adventure had been formed, 
and some of them tried. The Levant Company 
had striven, but without much success, to ex¬ 
tend its operations overland in the direction 
of India. On the other hand, attempts had 
been made to open a north-west passage which 
should be to the English what the Cape route 
had been to Portugal. One of these found 
place in 1591, when a license was granted by 
Queen Elizabeth to send out three ships. They 
were sent under Captain Raymond, but without 
success. But the hope of trade with India was 
not abandoned ; tho prospect was too promising. 
In 1599, no doubt after some preliminary action, 
tho project tthich was to issue in the formation 
of the East India Company was first put on a 
substantial basis. On 22nd September of that 
year a record was drawn up of the people who 
had agreed to subscribe to the intended voyago 
to the East Indies. On 24th September °a 
meeting of the subscribersjwas held, and in due 
course a charter was applied for. For a time 
operations "were checked owing to negotiations 
of the government with the Dutch, but in the 
autumn of the next year the matter was pro¬ 
ceeded with : and on 31st December 1600 a 
charter was issued to the Governor and Company 
of Merchants of London trading to the East 
Indies. The charter was drawn on the lines of 
those previously issued to other companies, 
from which it differed iri no important point. 

The history of the company can only be re¬ 
viewed in its essential features. These cluster 
chiefly round two points ; (1) the mode of con¬ 
duct of the company ; (2) its negotiations with 
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vers, and rivalry with other European 
i and powers. 

early voyages of this company were 
like those of certain others, of the nature of 
separate “ventures,” that is, members of the 
company subscribed in varying proportions 
towards a certain expedition, the proceeds of 
which were afterwards distributed among them 
according to their respective shares. This 
method endured till 1612, when what was 
termed the first joint stock was subscribed. 
This, however, is a term which is likely to lead 
to misunderstanding. It did not imply the 
formation of a permanent capital divided into 
shares and distributed among the members of 
the company in varying proportion. It was 
little other than a somewhat prolonged series 
of ventures. Subscriptions were taken up in 
the most various amounts from members, 
none of whom were necessarily bound to sub¬ 
scribe, and paid into the hands of the governor 
and directors, who then applied the money at 
their discretion for the equipment of a number 
of expeditions for the benefit of the subscribers. 
Thus the first joint stock subscribed in 1612 
was distributed among four voyages, and came 
to an end in 1617 ; the second joint stock, 
contributed 1617-18, furnished three voyages, 
and so on. Such a method, while in some 
respects a decided improvement on that pre¬ 
viously pursued, had serious drawbacks. With 
each succeeding voyage the amount of “dead 
plant ” belonging to the company, in the form 
of factories in India, etc., was increased ; and 
so the relations of the members of future to 
those of preceding joint stocks were rendered 
somewhat complicated. 

Meantime the company was experiencing a 
foretaste of the difficulties and dangers which 
finally caused it to assume political responsi¬ 
bilities. On the one hand it had to contend with 
private rivals (Interlopers, q.v.) at home ; on 
the other, the rivalry of continental powers and 
companies 1 threatened its existence in India. 
So early as 1602 a factory had been founded at 
Bantam, despite the keen opposition of the 
Portuguese. As operations extended, new 
factories were established, notably one at Surat 
in 1612, and new enmities incurred. The 
relations with the Mogul were rendered more 
amicable by the tact and capacity of Sir 
Thomas Roe. But the Dutch were about to 
prove the most formidable opponents of the 
young company. The friction which had arisen 
owing to various causes, chiefly perhaps to the 

l The following is a list of the chief foreign companies 
licensed to trade to East Indies. The Dutch Com¬ 
pany, founded 1602. The French Companies ; the first 
founded 1604 ; the second, 1611 ; the third, 1615; the 
fourth by Richelieu, 1642 ; and the fifth, 1644. In 1710 
the French Company of the Indies was established, and 
lasted till 1706. The first Danish company, 1612, and 
the second 1070. In 1723 the Ostend Company was 
established; in 1781 the Swedish Company; and in 
1738 tlio Royal Company of the Philippine Islands. 


efforts of the company to establish a tract 
the Spice Islands, assumed such serious propor¬ 
tions, that the attempts to bring about a peaceful 
settlement by the Treaty of Defence made in 
1619 proved unavailing, and the opportunity 
of much future quarrel was given by the 
massacre of Amboyna. The immediate result 
was the withdrawal of the English from the 
neighbourhood of the Malay archipelago. Iu 
a few years new efforts were made in the main¬ 
land and a factory was established at Armagaon, 
which growing, absorbed that at Masulipatam. 
In its time abandoned, it was supplanted by 
the settlement of Fort St. George (1639-40). 
The acquisition of this station marked a new 
step in the progress of territorial aggrandise¬ 
ment. In 1646 grants were made in Bengal, 
and in 1661 Bombay was ceded to the British 
Crown as part of the dowry of Catharine of 
Braganza on her marriage with Charles II. 
The quarrel with the Dutch had been rendered 
of less importance than it threatened, through 
the energetic action of Cromwell, who in the 
treaty of 1654 had inserted a clause dealing 
with the demands made on both sides for com 
pensation for injury. To adjust these, a com¬ 
mission of award was appointed and began its 
sittings 30th August 1654. But owing to 
events such as these, and in part, no doubt, 
to the increasing importance of the companies’ 
factories, a more definite territorial aim would 
seem to have presented itself to the minds of 
some. It became a matter for consideration 
whether the company was to be considered one of 
commerce alone, or one which had other beside 
trade interests. But yet another point. As¬ 
suming that commerce was its chief aim, could 
its attainment be assured without the acquisition 
of territory by the company ? Such territory 
would need to be protected. The appointment 
of Sir Josiah Child as governor in 1686 was with¬ 
out doubt a distinct advance in the direction of 
this new policy. Again, in 1687, when the ques¬ 
tion of the grant of charters and commissions 
was mooted with the king (James II.) and his 
council, he had agreed that it would be better if 
such charters and commissions were granted by 
the court of the company instead of emanating 
from himself. The company, it should be noticed, 
had in 1624, supplemented its ordinary judicial 
authority by the power of punishing its servants 
by martial law. Matters were such, that further 
advance was natural, and in 1689-90, instruc¬ 
tions were sent from home to the regency of 
Bombay, as also to Madras, which contained the 
following noteworthy sentences: “The increase 
of our revenue is the subject of our card as much 
as our trade ; ’tis that must maintain our force 
when twenty accidents may interrupt our trade ; 
*tis that must make us a nation in India ; with¬ 
out that we are but as a great number of inter¬ 
lopers, united by His Majesty’s loyal charter, fit 
only to trade where no body of power thinks it 
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'Crest to prevent us; and upon this 
" it is, that the wise Dutch, in all their 
general advices which we have seen, write ten 
paragraphs concerning their government, their 
civil and military policy, warfare, and the 
increase of their revenue, for one paragraph that 
they write concerning trade.” 

These words are an open declaration in favour 
of the new policy. Commerce, if still a main 
aim, was henceforth to be undertaken on a 
secure basis of territorial possession and political 
dominion. 

At home, however, the company had found, 
and were still to find, their exclusive rights 
questioned and combated. At the outset their 
progress had been hampered by the grant of a 
royal license to trade to Cathay, Japan, etc., 
given to Sir Edward Michelboume, who had 
made full use of his opportunities to wring 
booty from the natives. They had convinced 
the king (James I.) of the need of maintaining 
their powers, and had received a renewal of their 
charter. But a more serious rival menaced them 
in the next reign. In 1635 a license was granted 
to an association formed by Sir William Courten. 
This association, afterwards known as that of 
the Assada merchants, sent out ships and 
entered upon commerce to the detriment of the 
Kast India Company, both by reason of competi¬ 
tion and, as was also alleged, by reason of the 
bad treatment the natives experienced at the 
hands of its servants. In answer to the petition 
of the company, the king (Charles I.), in 1639, 
promised the withdrawal of the license, but the 
promise remained unfulfilled. In 1650 a kind 
of amalgamation took place, and the Assada 
merchants became members of the company. 
But in so doing they did not wish to deprive 
themselves of the right to trade in their own 
bottoms, in other words, they wished to bring 
about a return to the earlier principles of 
separate ventures, in part accordance with 
which the commerce of the company had been 
carried on before 1612. In consequence, they 
appealed to the Protector against the enforce¬ 
ment of the joint-stock trading. The company 
replied, and in 1654 obtained a decision from 
the council of state in favour of joint-stock 
management and exclusive trading. 

Such had been the history of the company 
before its important declaration in 1689. Al¬ 
most immediately after that events took place 
in England which nearly brought about its ex¬ 
tinction. The arbitrary and severe measures 
which had marked several of their acts in India 
had excited the animosity of the House of 
Commons, already prejudiced against societies 
not of their own creation. In 1690 a com¬ 
mittee reported in favour of the formation of 
a new company which should be constituted by 
act of parliament and not derive its authority 
from royal charter. In accordance with this re¬ 
commendation, nextyearthe king(William III.) 



was petitioned by the Commons to dissolve tile - 
old company. His apparent neglect of thii 
request does not seem to have aroused much 
feeling. Not so, however, his renewal, in 
1693, of the charter. A declaration was drawn 
up and passed, asserting the right of all English¬ 
men to trade to East Indies and elsewhere unless 
prohibited by act of Parliament, and the king 
gave way. In 1698 a new association, termed 
the English Company, was formed (with right 
of exclusive trading after 1701), and the exist¬ 
ence of the old company was limited to the 
three years from date for which they could claim 
notice. To maintain their control over India, 
members of the old and now condemned company 
bought up shares in the new company. During 
these three yearn the two companies traded in 
rivalry, in which the oldef association, fortified 
by experience and provided with stations, ships, 
and stock, had a distinct advantage. As the 
last year (1701) ran on, the old company not 
unnaturally showed itself more willing to enter¬ 
tain the idea of a compromise, to which the 
members of the new company were not averse, 
and in January 1702 a partial union was effected 
under the title of "The United Company of 
Merchants trading to the East Indies.” Several 
causes of difficulty and dispute remained over ; 
but the need of harmonious working was too 
great to allow of their long continuance ; and 
in 1708, on the arbitration of Lord Godolpliin, 
a complete and final union was brought about. 

The early opponents of the company had 
been overcome ; its right as against home com¬ 
petitors was established ; a settlement in India 
obtained. It was an acknowledged political 
power as well as a trading company. 

(2) In this direction it had to progress, for 
the animosities aroused by its dominion, coupled 
with the ambition of France, made it impos¬ 
sible for it to exist as it was, one power among 
many others. It had soon to choose between 
supremacy or political extinction. 

The death of Aurungzebo (1707) and the 
consequent disruption of the Mogul empire 
afforded the opportunity, and in part created 
a necessity for further political action on the 
part of those European companies whose in¬ 
terests were iuvolved in -India. The French 
under La Bourdonnais initiated a policy of 
advance, which under the more skilful and 
more ambitious guidance of Dupleix became a 
policy of aggression and conquest. They 
sought to subordinate or expel their rivals, the 
English, and to establish themselves as a 
ruling, if not predominant, power in the 
country. Inaction ou the part of the English 
company was impossible, and ill-prepared 
though they were, a strenuous resistance was 
offered to the designs of the French. Under 
the leadership of Olive the English, too, pro¬ 
gressed towards sovereignty, and the battle of 
Pla3sey (1757) made them virtual masters of 
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^aw^b’s dominions. Their creature, Meer 
whom they placed upon the throne, 
Je them a grant of territory in Bengal. A 
few years after they stepped into the position 
of what we may term definite individual sove¬ 
reignty, receiving from the Mogul emperor an 
acknowledgment of their right to the revenues 
of the three provinces — Bengal, Behar, and 
Orissa, which they combined into a presidency 
of Bengal. Other acquisitions were made in 
the neighbourhood of their other stations. The 
French war was a turning point in the history 
of the East India Company. When it emerged 
successful, the political ambitions, inchoate till 
then, had realised themselves in power, destined 
ultimately to become imperial. The task of its 
control was in fact too important to be com¬ 
mitted to the sole will of a trading company 
and henceforth governmental interference and 
supervision begins. 

The economic interest of the new period 
centres chiefly in two subjects—the economic 
settlement of India, and the successive acts 
whereby the state drew affairs more and more 
within its own control. 

By the act of 1773 an important change was 
made in the government of India. Till that 
date the government of each province had been 
separate, the direction in each case resting with 
a council composed of the senior civil members 
in the Company’s service. By this enactment 
alterations were made in certain directions. A 
governor-general was appointed and a supreme 
council specially constituted for Bengal. To 
this governor and council the other presidencies 
were placed in subordination so far as the 
making of war and the entering into treaties 
were concerned. In addition the home govern¬ 
ment, while recognising for the first time the 
possession by the company and its servants of 
administrative functions, provided that every¬ 
thing in the company's correspondence which 
related to civil or military affaira, which con¬ 
cerned either the government of the country or 
the administration of the revenue, should be 
laid before the ministry. In the constitution 
as thus established, there were three grave 
defects: —The governor was left dependent 
on the will of the council; no definite connec¬ 
tion v as established between the various pre¬ 
sidencies ; the relations between the ministry 
and the Indian government wore but ill-de¬ 
fined. It was to remedy the two latter of these 
that the act of 1784, which established the 
board of control, was passed. This body con¬ 
sisted of six members of the privy council, of 
whom the chancellor of the exchequer and one 
of the chief secretaries of state were to form 
two. But, as in the absence of these two ex- 
officio members the senior of the remaining four 
was to preside at the board, the chief power 
was vested in the hands ot one man who, under 
the title of the president of the board of control, 
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performed many of the functions whi<? 
fall to the lot of the secretary of state for India. 
The first defect noticed above was largely 
remedied by the act (26 Geo. iii. c. 16), which 
Lord Cornwallis obtained when he took the 
post of governor-general. By it he and his 
successors were empowered to override the 
council in cases of emergency. 

To Lord Cornwallis is due the organisation 
of the young empire. Under his rule British 
officials became something more than mere 
collectors of the revenue ; under him the out¬ 
lines of the land system were laid down; and it 
was owing to him that the administration be¬ 
came so effective and so honest. In 1793 the 
charter was renewed for another twenty years. 
Lord Cornwallis had regulated the condition 
of the country and Lord Wellesley established 
the preponderance of the British power. His 
policy, though it was not formally assented to 
by the company, was necessary for the sake 
of peace and stability. When he left India 
the company was established as the great 
sovereign power. In 1813 the charter was 
once more renewed. When in 1833 it came 
up again for renewal changes were made. The 
power of trade was taken away from the com¬ 
pany, despite the protest of those who, still 
faithful to earlier conceptions, continued to view 
trading as its main function. A further access 
of power was granted to the governor-general 
and the supreme council. 

Further progress was made in the direction, 
both of the acquisition of wholly new territories 
and of the subordination to active government 
of the protected or dependent native states. 
But the rule of the company was about to ’end 
after a period of some two and a half centuries 
from its beginning. The fanatical outburst 
which swelled into the mutiny aroused a feeling, 
whether right or wrong cannot be here dis¬ 
cussed, that the government of India was too 
important to be left to the directors, however 
controlled, of a company originally formed for 
the purpose of trade, and in 1858 it was for¬ 
mally and finally transferred to the crown. 

[Bruce, Annals of British India ,—Histories by 
James Mill and others.—Cliesney, Indian Polity . 
—Parliamentary Papers and Reports.] 
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EASTLAND COMPANY (established 1568). 
This company was an association of the English 
merchants trading to and from the Baltic. 
From the wording of their charter it seems that 
they were formerly called the Dantxig merchants. 
In 1568 a charter was issued to the traders 
desirous of associating themselves, granting to 
them “to enjoy the sole trade through the 
Sound/' into Norway, Sweden, Poland, Lithu¬ 
ania (except Narva, the trade with which was 
claimed by the Russian Company), Prussia, 
and also Pomerania, from the river Oder east¬ 
ward to Dantzig, Elbing, Konigsberg, Ebling, 
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berg, also to Copenhagen and Elsinore, 
^Finland, Gothland, Bornholm, and 
The company thu9 constituted was a 
“ regulated one,” and the members of it were 
entitled to trade “in their own bottoms.” The 
provisions of the charter were much the same 
as those laid down in other cases. The various 
privileges were confirmed in 1629, with the 
single proviso that the trade in grain between 
the countries and districts enumerated and 
England was thenceforth to be free. During 
the early as well as during the latter portion of 
its existence, the difficulties encountered by the 
company were considerable ; in particular they 
found themselves impeded in their passage 
through the Sound. Thus in 1602 complaints 
were made with regard to the excessive charges 
levied on tlieir vessels when passing through ; 
in 1653 they petitioned Cromwell on account 
of the detention of their ships in Denmark. At 
home they met with disfavour from the strong 
and growing feeling against monopolies. But 
on the whole they received considerable support, 
an ordinance being passed in their favour in 
1647. The privileges so warmly cherished did 
not long survive the Restoration, for in 1672 
it was decreed, firstly, that there should be a 
free trade to Norway, Denmark, and Sweden ; 
secondly, that any one should bo entitled to 
trade to the other Baltic ports within the 
limits of the Eastland Company’s charter on 
his joining that company, which, it provided, 
any trade could do on payment of 40s. 

[Macpherson, Annals; MS. authorities.] 
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EATON, Daniel Isaac (1752 ?-1814), a 
London bookseller who upheld the causo of 
freedom of the press, at the cost of eight 
prosecutions, for the publication of works by 
Thomas Paine and Pigot, of his own periodical 
(see below), and of a free - thinking work of 
doubtful authorship called Ecce Homo. Very 
few of the trials ended in a conviction. His 
weekly periodical, Hog's Wash , or Politics for 
the People, 1794, dealt, not systematically, with 
political and social subjects in a violently re¬ 
volutionary spirit. Rhetorical hatred of kings 
appears as a set-off to real consideration for the 
poorer classes. The unequal distribution of 
wealth was treated as the fundamental mis¬ 
chief ; parliamentary reform, peace, the lower¬ 
ing of taxes, especially of duties on necessaries, 
subscrip (ions for poor labourers, republican 
government for the sake of economy, the re¬ 
cognition of the natural equality of men ; these 
arc some of the various remedies proposed. 

Eaton translated Helvetius’s Law of Nature and 
True Sens* and meaning of the System of Nature, 
1810, and Foret’s Preservative against Religious 
Prejudices , 1810. 

[Howell’s State Trials , xxii. 753-822 ; xxii:. 
1013*1051 : xxxi. 927-958 — Notes and Queries , 
3rd series, vol. y. 396.— Diet . Nat. Biog. xvi. 836. 
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EBAUDY DE FRESNE, bom (c. 176b 
Yesoul, published in 1788 his TraiU d 1 Agricul¬ 
ture considtrte tant cn elle m&mc que dans ses 
rapports avee VJ&conomie (“Treatise of Agricul¬ 
ture considered in itself and in its relations 
with Economy ”), 3 vols. 8vo ; and presented 
in 1790 his Plan de Restauration et de Libera¬ 
tion, based on the former work to the National 
Assembly of France. According to De Fresno, 
French agriculture was suffering from the undue 
extent of corn-growing, and an excessive con¬ 
sumption of fodder in large towns, resulting 
in a loss of manure. He advocates the extension 
of pasture lands, and a more developed produc¬ 
tion of cattle and consumption of meat (instead 
of bread), but most of the methods he suggests 
to reach this end are very unpractical, e. ca. 

ECK, Johann (1486-1543), was professor of 
theology at Ingolstadt, and is best known as 
the antagonist of Luther ; he played also an 
interesting part in the movement of economic 
thought. He was among the first, if not in¬ 
deed the very first, to maintain that a contract 
to pay a certain percentage for the use of money 
was not necessarily usurious. His justification 
ho apparently found in the theory of “the 
triple contract,” contractus trinus, which had 
grown up before his time, but which he would 
appear to have been the first to popularise. A 
contract of partnership ( societas ), where both 
partners shared in the risk and gain according as 
their undertaking prospered, had longoeen recog¬ 
nised by theologians as lawful. It was argued 
that as another sort of contract, a contract of 
insurance, was also in itself free from objection, 
it was permissible for one partner to contract 
with the other to receive a less return than he 
might otherwise fairly expect, on condition 
that in any case his capital should be restored 
to him. It would then be equally lawful to 
add a further contract by which the investor 
insured himself against the chances of fluctuating 
dividends by surrendering a further portion of 
the return he might otherwise look for, in ex¬ 
change for the promise of a definite annual 
percentage. By the combination of these three 
contracts in one—“the triple contract,” the 
investor obtained a security both for the return 
of his capital and for a certain annual percent¬ 
age ; so that the contract, though still techni¬ 
cally one of partnership, was essentially one of 
loan. 

Eck, who before his controversy with Luther 
had already sought fame as a public disputant, 
announced himself in 1514 at Ingolstadt as 
ready to maintain the thesis that merchants 
might lawfully bind themselves to pay 5 per 
cent. The Bishop of Eichstatt, as ordinary 
and chancellor, forbade the disputation ; and 
the university of Mainz, being consulted by its 
archbishop, gave the opiuion that it was inex¬ 
pedient. Thereupon Eck, assisted with money 
and letters of recommendation by the great 
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financiers tlic Fuggers, set off for the 
iy of Bologna, and there defended the 
same proposition with much applause from the 
jurists. This Bologna disputation excited 
general attention ; it was ironically referred to 
in the Liitcn'oc Obscurorum Virorum as showing 
that usury was allowed by “theology”; and 
the humanist Pirkheimer wrote to Eck that 
now the great merchants dared to say that any 
bargain was just. About the same time Eck 
stated a case for the Sorbonne ; and although 
the faculty gave no decision, the opinion of 
Eck was adopted by the distinguished Scotch 
divine at Paris, John Major. The subject fell 
into the background with the appearance of the 
Lutheran controversy. It is probable that the 
extremely conservative position taken up at 
first by the Protestant divines on the question 
of usury prevented for a time the development 
of opinion among Catholic theologians in the 
direction pointed out by Eck. A bull of Sixtus 
V. in 1586 condemned all contracts for insur¬ 
ing either the capital or a certain rate of profit. 
But this was explained away ; and “ the triple 
contract” was very generally recognised as 
lawful by Catholic divines and faculties from 
the beginning of the 17th century. 


[Schmoller, Zur Oeschichte der nationalokono- 
mischen Ansichten in Deutschland , 1861, pp. 127- 
128.—Janssen, Oeschichte des deutschen Volkes, 
15th ed., 1890, i. p. 444 (where it is urged that 
Eck was altogether alone; and that he did not 
defend usury but merely the triple contract, and 
that only in the case of rich merchants who received 
money for trading purposes).—Endemann, Studien 
in der romanisch-canonistischcn Wirthschafts-u. 
Rechtslelire , vol. i. 1874, pp. 384-385.—Funk, 
Zins u. Wucher , 1868, pp, 84-86 (where the argu¬ 
ment iu defence of the triple contract is spoken of 
os justified by circumstances), and Oeschichte des 
Hr chi ichen Zinsverbotes , 1876, pp. 57-64 (where 
it is described as mere sophistry).—Ashley, Econ¬ 
omic Hist,, vol. i. pt. ii.—Th. Wiedemann, Dr. 
Johann Eck , 1865.] w. j. a. 

ECONOMIC FREEDOM. This is a term 
properly signifying a condition in which com¬ 
petition acts without influence from other causes. 


If used in the same popular senso as free tele, 
it ought to mean merely freedom from legisla¬ 
tive imposts or governmental supervision. In 
order to moot the requirements of a scientific 
phrase, however, it must be given a more 
extended meaning ; and include the absence of 
such determining causes of value as combination, 
custom, immobility of capital and of labour, 
etc. Professor Marshall uses the term as 
generally descriptive of modem industry as 
compared with the economic condition of the 
middle ages ; and this is a singularly happy 
definition from a literaiy point of view." Those 
influences which are most powerful at the 
present day in affecting exchange values are 
styled economio causes, which in reality ex¬ 
presses tho fact that competition has a much 


wider range than it had in past cenranc^^ 
This is the necessary result of the discoveries 
and inventions of modern times. The railway, 
the steamboat, the telegraph, all combined 
towards the amalgamation, for fixing of prices, 
of all the markets of the world ; the breaking- 
up of much that was ancient and customary, 
which went on simultaneously with these inno¬ 
vations, introduced strict contract and com¬ 
mercial principle into every sphere of industry. 
Education, spread throughout all classes, intro¬ 
duced an equality between contracting parties 
previously unknown. Economic freedom, how¬ 
ever, though correctly applied to describe modem 
industry in a wide sense, is not properly a 
scientific term ; and if it is so used, it may 
lead to great confusion. In the first place, 
there are points in which the industry of to-day 
is not so free as it was in earlier times ; in the 
matter of wages, for instance, although industry 
is now, in Great Britain generally, free from 
legislative interference, it is more liable than 
ever to interference from combinations, whether 
of masters or of men ; moreover, the very con¬ 
ditions of modem trade cause an interlacing 
between different branches so intimate that they 
affect each other in greater measure than at any 
earlier period. Again, in using such a phrase, 
we must not forget that the era it applies to 
has been as yet very brief; and that, though 
it is an important era to ourselves, it may turn 
out to bo of merely passing value in the pro¬ 
gress of a scienco yet so young as that of 
economics. 

Strictly speaking, economic freedom involves • 
a great deal more than we admit even in 
industry under present conditions. The repeal 
of differential duties, which established free 
trade, is the most prominent sign of the econo¬ 
mic tendencies of the age in England ; but 
absolute freedom iuvolves no less the repeal of 
duties on tea, sugar, wine, etc., and in fact the 
abolition of all indirect taxation. The absence 
of all restrictions on the hire and sale of land, 
and of all regulation of the hours of labour, are 
essentials to economic freedom in the strict * 
application of the words. Freedom of combina¬ 
tion is to most minds a necessary attribute of 
economic freedom ; yet the results of combina¬ 
tion are such as to destroy that absolutely un¬ 
fettered competition which is of the essence of 
the term. m. o. d. 

ECONOMIC GOODS, see Goods, Economic, 

ECONOMIC HARMONY. A phrase ren¬ 
dered classical by Bastiat, the title of the last 
of whose works it forms (Harmonies ficono- 
miques). In this work (chap, x.) may be found 
the key to the moaning of the term, " the con¬ 
stant approximation of all men towards a level 
which is always rising—in other terras, im¬ 
provement and equalisation — in one word, 
harmony.” This sentence, if understood as a 
precent of action, combining legislative and 
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rt, miglit stand as an expression of 
of a collectivist or socialist of the 
day. But with Bastiat it expressed a 
doctrine, not a precept; and therefore bears an 
interpretation diametrically opposed to the 
theory of the communist. For indeed Bastiat’s 
fundamental principles of harmony he termed 
property and liberty; and his doctrine of 
economic harmony is that, under absolutely free 
exchange of labour and other commodities, 
and the fullest security of private property, 
whether in land or other things, the arrange¬ 
ments of providence are such as to continually 
improve the condition of the human race ; and 
that any disturbance of these fundamental laws 
retards that improvement. Professor Marshall 
(Principles, 1st ed., vol. i. p. 453) states tho 
doctrine thus: “ The maximum satisfaction 
is generally to be attained by encouraging 
ea$h individual to spend his own resources in 
the way which suits him best; ” and he follows 
with some interesting criticisms of the theory, 
or rather limitations, of its operation. Tho 
latter definition, which is a description of what 
has been termed “enlightened self-interest,” 
scarcely includes all that is involved in the 
individualist theory of Bastiat; but it is an 
accurato statement of the principle which under¬ 
lies it. 


The phrase economic harmony represents, in 
another foim, the extreme individual theory, 
and can hardly be properly called an economic 
doctrine; it is rather an ethical or utilitarian 
deduction from economic data. But it is used 
a3 a normal rule chiefly to exhibit the limita¬ 
tions to which it is subject. It rests really 
upon the premiss that it is indifferent to any 
one except the consumer in what manner wealth 
is consumed ; a position not seriously main¬ 
tained by any economist, and explicitly opposed 
to the last of Mill’s four classical propositions 
regaiding capital—“a demand for commodities 
is not a demand for labour.” The importance 
of consumption as a factor in economics has of 
late years come to be more highly appreciated ; 
and its effect on an idea of maximum satisfac¬ 
tion will be found to modify greatly, if not to 
destroy as a normal principle, the doctrine of 
economic harmony. 

[See Harmonies of Economics.] m. q. d. 
ECONOMIC HISTORY. As to the relation 
between economic history and economic theory, 
five views are possible, which may for con¬ 
venience be given the following brief designa¬ 
tions : 

(1) “The no-connection view.” This was 
tho view of those who regarded political economy 
as a purely deductive science, derived infallibly 
from a few simple abstract postulates which 
every reasonable being must necessarily grant. 
Political economy, in this view, was not only 
not “greedy of facts” ; it could be constructed 
in absolute disregard of any alleged facts except 
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the assumed postulates. To those whcMrew^ 
this view, economic history had no direct 
interest, any more than heraldry or genealogy. 

(2) “The hand-maid view.” This view, 
which is but a slight modification of (1), is still 
very generally current. It is that of those who 
while believing that “economic laws” are to 
be obtained by deduction from given assump¬ 
tions, are interested to find illustrations or 
confirmations of their conclusions in facts 
furnished by economic history. If the facts 
agree with the theory, so much the better for 
the facts ; if not, then they are left alone, and 
the implication is that the historian is mistaken 
with regard to them. 

(3) “The corrective view” is again a modi¬ 
fication of the preceding. It grants that 
economic history may sometimes furnish reason 
for questioning abstract conclusions, and pro¬ 
poses in that case to re-examine the original 
postulates, and either to modify them, or, if 
they are still tenable, to examine into the dis¬ 
turbing influences which have affected the 
result. This is a position which has been 
avowedly held by many recent writers, e.g. by 
Cairnes ; but there are few examples of the 
practical application of the implied rule. 

(4) “The concurrent view” is one appropri¬ 
ate to a period of compromise following upon 
one of controversy, and it is at present not 
infrequently expressed. It is that economio 
history and economic theory have each an 
interest and importance of their own which 
will attract students whose bent is in one or 
other direction ; and it leaves to the future the 
decision of the question what bearing historical 
work may have on economic method. 

(5) Finally “The supersession view,” which 
is one often held by what are called “econo¬ 
mists of the historical school,” teaches that the 
science of political economy, as it has been 
created by the classical economists, will ulti¬ 
mately be replaced by, or incorporated in, a 
science based on historical investigation. 
Among tho writers of this school, again, there 
are two divergent tendencies. Some think 
that the political economy of the future will 
resemblo that of the classical school in contain¬ 
ing “laws” or brief generalisations concerning 
rent, wages, profits, interest, etc,, but derived 
wholly or chiefly from induction from observed 
facts past or present. This view, however, is 
seldom directly formulated, and may perhaps 
be said to be due to a certain vagueness of 
thought as to tho character of economic “ laws.” 
Others hold that political economy will ulti¬ 
mately bo replaced by a doctrine of economio 
development — a philosophy of economic his¬ 
tory ; a view which is largely due to the influ¬ 
ence of modem conceptions of evolution, and 
of the organic nature of society (see Historical 
School and Historical Method). In th<i? 
view, abstract deductive theory will continue to 
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minor method of investigation, and 
preparatory training, but it will no 
dominate the field of economic thought. 

[G. Schmoller, on Die Schriften von Karl 
Menger u. TP. Dilthey zur Methodologie cler Staats- 
und Sozialwissenschafieri in Zur Litteraturge- 
schichte der Staats- und Sozialwissenschaften 
(1888).—K. Menger, Methode der Soziahoissen- 
schaft.—Die Irrth'dmer des Historismus (1884).— 
J. N. Keynes, Scope and Method of Political 
Economy (1891), ch. ix., note B.—W. J. Ashley, 
Economic History , vol. i. pt. 1 (1888), pre¬ 
face ; and On the Study of Economic History in 
the (Harvard) Quarterly Journal of Economics 
for January 1893.—J. K. Ingram, History of 
Political Economy (1888), ch. vi. These books, 
especially those of Ingram and Keynes, will guide 
the reader to the very considerable literature upon 
the subject.] J- A * 

ECONOMIC LAW.’ This phrase has fre¬ 
quently given rise to confusion. Law, in its 
imperative sense, belongs to no science; properly 
speaking, it is a term in the art of legislation. 
Law, in its indicative sense, as a statement of 
cause and effect, is purely scientific ; and when 
political economy is treated as a positive science, 
it is in this sense that the phrase is used (see 
Marshall, Principles , in trod.). In common 
parlance, however, an economic law is fre¬ 
quently understood to be something impera¬ 
tive, or at least a statement that a certain 
course of action is wise or just; and the con¬ 
fusion between the art of legislation based on 
economic formulfe and the science of economics 
itself (from which the works even of the classi¬ 
cal English economists are not free) has done 
much to spread this misunderstanding. To 
break the laws of a science is in one sense im¬ 
possible, as they are merely generalised state¬ 
ments of fact; yet it is not uncommon to hear 
it said that a certain course of action will break 
the laws of political economy ; when what is 
intended to be conveyed is that it will lead to 
a result different from that expected, and that 
the laws of economics prove this. Thus it is 
often said that to regulate the hours of labour, 
or to introduce differential import duties, is to 
break economic law ; and M. de Laveleye, in 
his very able effort to include the science of 
economics in an art of sociology, evidently 
considers luxury liable to be condemned in a 
similar manner. (See also his Elements of 
Political Economy , for an account of economics 
treated as an art with definite moral aims.) 

The laws of a science are always in them¬ 
selves useful as guides to action, merely because 
of the deductions we draw from them. The 
objection made to this view of the subject, that 
such laws are entirely barren and uninstructive, 
is therefore one which would apply equally to 
every science. In another form, however, the 
objection has considerable force. A scientific 
law presupposes unchanging circumstances ; and 
any alteration in these introduces a new law to 
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vary the relations of cause and effect, i 
physical science we find uniformity to a fai 
greater extent than in economics. It is this 
uniformity which has caused the phrase “ exact 
science ” to be used; and mathematics, in 
which the circumstances never change, is the 
most exact of all sciences. But in economics, 
where the conditions are dependent, not on the 
inanimate forces of nature, but on the varia¬ 
tions of human feeling, passion, sentiment, and 
taste, it may well be thought that no generalisa¬ 
tion, comprehensive enough to bo useful, can 
be made. The older English economists were 
aware of this ; and to get out of the difficulty 
they presupposed a state of matters in which 
mankind is governed by one single passion, 
viz. the desire for wealth. Happily they never 
adhered to the limitation they set for them¬ 
selves ; indeed, a science of economics on these 
lines is as inconceivable as a science of dynamics 
where every force is neglected excepting that of 
gravity. The great complexity and variety of 
circumstance which surround every economic 
problem are such as to render the enunciation 
of general laws, on a large scale, barely possible, 
and if possible barely useful. In consequence 
of this, few efforts have been made to reduce 
any economic truths to theorems . nor is it 
probable that any such theorems will be found 
of great value. Economic laws are rather 
expressions of tendencies than actual predic¬ 
tions of cause and effect (see Laws of 
Political Economy). 

[See Der Qebrauch des Ausdruckes “ Qcsetz” in 
der National-Okonomic, by J. Bonar, Zeitschrift 
fiir Volkswirthschaft, 1892.] M. o. D. 

ECONOMIC MAN. This term has been 
often used to indicate a more or less imaginary 
being postulated for theoretical purposes by 
Abstract Political Economy ( q.v .) Those 
writers who defend the use of the conception, 
have regarded it as analogous to the perfectly 
rigid or perfectly smooth body assumed in 
theoretical mechanics. Speaking roughly, tlic 
economic man is one who in his economic rela¬ 
tions is moved only by regard to his own 
material interests. But in reality there is con¬ 
siderable ambiguity in the use of the term. 
It can be most clearly understood when applied 
to the sphere of contracts. Thus Dr. Keynes, 
maintaining in a qualified form the legitimacy 
of the conception, writes {Scope and Method of 
Political Economy , 1891, p. 121): “Is it not 
a patent fact that in buying and selling, in 
agreeing to pay or to accept a certain rate of 
wages, in lotting and hiring, in lending and 
borrowing, the average man aims at making as 
good a bargain for himself as he can ? ” Hence 
in relation to contract, the notion of the econo¬ 
mic man is tolerably clear. He may perhaps 
be best defined negatively, cither as one who is 
not moved by regard to the interests of th« 
opposite party to the contract; or, more gener- 
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one who is not influenced by such 
3 class-prejudice, public opinion, resent¬ 
ment, compassion, or personal partiality. When 
"’e. pass to economic actions outside the sphere 
of contract, it is not so easy to define the 
economic man. We may consider first the 
nature of the objects upon which a man’s 
material resources are expended. So far as 
economists have treated the problem of demand 
and consumption on a deductive basis, they 
have certainly not assumed that the economic 
man normally or necessarily expends such 
wealth as lie may have acquired only upon 
objects subserving his individual interests, 
lor example, the family, rather than the 
individual, is often taken as the unit in econo¬ 
mic science. But the economic man may be 
admitted to determine his expenditure under 
an indefinite variety of influences, such as 
philanthropy, love of ostentation, etc. In fact, 
the deductive economist, in his indifference to 
the purposes for which wealth in general is 
desired, cannot rightly be charged with recog¬ 
nising none but egoistic motives to its acquire¬ 
ment. Passing from consumption to produc¬ 
tion, we have to recognise the universally 
antagonising principles to the desire of wealth, 
namely, aversion to labour and to the postpone¬ 
ment of enjoyments. These aversions are no 
doubt of a purely egoistic kind. But, as all 
economists have recognised their importance, 
they clearly have not represented the economic 
man as inspired merely by a desire for accumu¬ 
lation, irrespective of the effort or sacrifice 
involved. Indeed, they have gone further in 
differentiating the various motives operating in 
industry. For, from Adam Smith downwards, 
they have allowed, not only for aversion to 
toil in general, but also for various degrees 
of aversion corresponding to various kinds 
of employment. But another and somewhat 
different qualification is necessary in concrete 
applications of economic doctrine. In the 
abstract sciences it is frequently convenient 
to take no account of forces of the nature of 
friction. Thus there are influences which 
retard, and perhaps permanently modify, the 
tendency to equilibrium of supply and demand, 
t hese influences are mainly those of custom, 
babit, and ignorance. For example, a labourer 
18 not, or has not been, easily moved to change 
bis abode or mode of employment, in circum¬ 
stances in which he would immediately do so 
if he wero deliberately to balance its advan¬ 
tages and disadvantages, including risk of 
adventure and breach of old associations, etc. 
Similarly, important limits to the mobility 
of capital exist. The actions neither of the 
labourer nor of the capitalist are wholly the 
result of cool, unimpassioned, and completely 
informed reason. Economists of all schools 
have, of course, recognised these facts. But 
•t may specially be noted that the deductive 



economists of the most declared type nave 
attributed to the working classes a character 
which is the reverse of economic. An import¬ 
ant part of the doctrines of Ricardo and of his 
followers is based on the tendency of the labour¬ 
ing class to multiply until their resources aro re¬ 
duced to the level of bare subsistence. In this 
notable case, the chiefs of the deductive school 
have postulated a particularly uneconomic man. 

With respect to the range of application of 
the conception of the economic man, there aro 
some not unimportant differences of view among 
the supporters of the abstract method. Bage- 
hot, for example, regards the conception as 
applicable only to the latest phases of economic 
development. Mill and Cairnes, on the other 
hand, hold that the results of the abstract 
method indicate universally operative tendencies, 
the realisation of which is, more or les3, actually 
interfered with by conflicting forces. A slight 
modification of this view represents the motives 
of the purely economic man as manifesting 
themselves in the long run, —on the ground that 
other and conflicting motives cancel one another 
when a sufficiently large area is contemplated. 

[Mill, Unsettled Questions of Political Economy , 
Essay v.—Cairnes, Logical Method of Political 
Economy , Lecture ii.—Bagehot, Economic Studies, 
Essays i., ii.—Keynes, ‘Scope and Method oj 
Political Economy , chs. i., iv., vii.—Sidgwick, 
Principles of Political Economy , Introduction, 
ch. iii.—Marshall, Principles of Economics, 1891, 
vol. i. pp. 71-SI.—Cliffe Leslie, Essays in Politi¬ 
cal Economy, 1888, Essays i., xv.—G. J. Goschen, 
Address on “Ethics and Economics,” to the British 
Economic Association, Economic Joum ., Sept. 
1893.] 

The idea of a smi-economic man, one for whom 
the advantage of another counts, not indeed for as 
much as his own, but still for something, is sug¬ 
gested by Prof. Edgeworth in his Mathematical 
Psychics , pt. i. end of § 2. A similar conception 
is more usefully employed by Prof. Marshall in his 
consideration of the compromise benefit of a mono¬ 
polist {Principles, bk. v. ch. xii.). The whole subject 
of egoism and sympathy in their economic aspect is 
well treated by Prof. Pantaleoni in the beginning 
of his Principii di Economia pura. See also Mr. 
Bonar’s discussion of utilitarianism in his Philo * 
sophy and Political Econoniy, 1893. w. e. j. 

ECONOMICS, for other articles under this 
heading see Political Economy. 

ECONOMIC SCIENCE and ECONOMICS. 
The terms “economy” and “economic” or 
“economical,” are now used chiefly in two 
meanings, which it is well to distinguish clearly; 
since, though divergent in their history, they 
are liable to fusion, and therefore in some degree 
to confusion. 

“Economy” originally meant, in Greek, the 
management of the affairs of a household, 
especially the provision and administration o( 
its income. But since both in the acquisi¬ 
tion and in the employment of wealth it is 
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ally important to avoid waste either 

_ or of its produce, “economy” in 

modem languages has come to denote generally 
the principle of seeking to attain, or the method 
of attaining, a desired end with the least 
possible expenditure of means ; and the words 
“economy,” “economic,” “economical,” are 
often used in this sense, even without any direct 
relation to the production, distribution, or 
consumption of wealth. Thus wo speak of 
“ economy of force ” in a mechanical arrange¬ 
ment without regard to its utility, and of 
“ economy of time ” in any employment whether 
productive of wealth or not. 

On the other hand, as there is an obvious 
analogy between the provision for the needs of 
a state and the provision for the needs of a 
household, “political economy,” in Greek, came 
to be recognised as an appropriate term for the 
financial branch of the art or business of govern¬ 
ment. It is found in this sense in a treatise 
translated a3 Aristotle’s in the 13th century ; 
and so, when, in the transition from mediaeval 
to modem history, the question of ways and 
means obtrusively claimed the attention of 
statesmen, “political economy” was the name 
naturally given to that part of the art of govern¬ 
ment which had for its aim the replenishment of 
the public treasury, and,—as a means to this,— 
the enrichment of the community by a provident 
regulation of industry and trade. And the term 
retained this meaning till the latter part of the 
18 th century without perceptible change—except 
that, towards the end of this period, the enrich¬ 
ment of the people came to be less exclusively 
regarded from the point of view of public finance, 
and more sought as a condition of social well¬ 
being. 

But in the latter part of the 18th century, 
under the ^influence primarily of the leading 
French “Economistcs” or “Physiocrats”— 
Quesnay, De la Rivi&re, and others—the con¬ 
ception of political economy underwent a funda¬ 
mental change, in consequence of a fundamental 
change in the kind of answer which these thinkers 
gave to the question “how to make a nation 
wealthy.” The Physiocrats proclaimed to 
France, and through France to the world, that 
a statesman’8 true business wa3 not to make laws 
for industry and trade in the hope of increasing 
wealth ; but merely to ascertain and protect 
from encroachment the simple and immutable 
laws of nature, under which the production of 
wealth would regulate itself in the best possible 
way if governments would abstain from meddling. 
A view broadly similar to this, but less extreme, 
and, partly for this reason, more directly influ¬ 
ential, was expounded in Adam Smith’s Wealth 
of Nations. Instead of showing the statesman 
how to “provide a plentiful revenue or sub¬ 
sistence for the people ”—which was one of the 
two main objects of political economy, accord¬ 
ing to the traditional view—Adam Smith aims 
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at showing him how nature, duly left • 
tends in the mam to attain this end bettei 
than the statesman can attain it by govern¬ 
mental interference. Accordingly, so far as the 
widespread influence of Adam Smith’s teach¬ 
ing went, that branch of the statesman’s art 
which aimed at “providing a plentiful revenuo 
for the people” tended almost—though not 
altogether—to shrink to the simple maxim of 
laisser faire: leaving in its place a scientific 
study of the processes by which wealth is pro¬ 
duced, distributed, and exchanged, through the 
spontaneous and partly unconscious division of 
labour among the members of human society, 
independently of any governmental interference 
beyond what is required to exclude violence or 
fraud. A part, indeed, of the old art of political 
economy—that which aimed at “supplying the 
state with a revenue sufficient for the public 
service ”—remained indispensable to the states¬ 
man ; but it was held that this traditional art 
required to be renovated by being rationally 
based on the doctrines of the new-born science 
just described. It is, then, this scientific study 
of a department of social activity that most 
writers on the subject now primarily mean by 
the term “political economy”: such part of 
the old governmental art so called, as the doc¬ 
trine of the new science is held to admit, being 
commonly regarded as “applied political 
economy.” In consequence of this change the 
adjective “economic,” instead of the too cum¬ 
brous “ politico-economic,” has come to denote 
the matters investigated by the science of poli¬ 
tical economy, and the propositions and argu¬ 
ments relating to them. 

By thinkers and duly-instructed students 
this distinction between “science” and “art” 
— between the study of “ what is ” and the study 
of “ what ought to be ”—is usually regarded as 
simple and clear ; and accordingly when such 
persons speak of the “ laws of political economy ” 
they mean not rules by which the process of 
the social production and distribution of wealth 
ought to be governed, but general relations of 
co-existence and sequence among phenomena 
of this class, ascertained by a scientific study of 
this process as it actually takes place. This 
distinction, however, has been found difficult to 
establish in common thought : even well-edu¬ 
cated persons still occasionally speak of the 
“laws of political economy” as being “violated ” 
by the practice of statesmen, trades-unions, and 
other individuals and bodies. It is partly in 
order to prevent this confusion that the terms 
“economio science” and “economics” have 
recently come more and more into use, as a pre¬ 
ferable alternative for political economy, so far 
as it is the name of a science. As to the scope 
of this science,—it would be generally agreed 
that it is a branch of a larger science, dealing 
with man in his social relations ; that it is to 
an important extent, but not altogether, capable 
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usefully studied in separation from 
anches of this science; and that it is 
dy concerned with the social aspect—as 
distinct from the special technical aspect—of 
such human activities as are directed towards the 
production, appropriation, and application of 
the material means of satisfying human desires, 
so far as such means are capable of being ex¬ 
changed. It would also be generally agreed 
that tho method of economic science is partly 
deductive, partly inductive and liistorico- 
statistical. But to attempt a more precise 
determination of its method and scope, and 
especially of its relation to the art or system of 
practical rules which should guide the action 
of governments or private individuals in eco¬ 
nomic matters, would require us to enter into 
questions of a highly con trove rsial kind ; which 
will be more conveniently discussed when we 
come to deal with the older and wider term 
Political Economy (< j . v .) h. s. 

ECONOMISTES. The narrower term Physio- 
chats ( q.v .) is now generally applied to the 
writers who wero known in their own time, and 
to Adam Smith, Malthus, etc., as the J ficono- 
mistes. The chief members of the “ sect ” were 
Quesnay, the elder Mirabeau, Mercier de la 
llrvifeuE, Du Pont de Nemours, Abeille, Bau- 
deau, Rowland, Saint Pj£ravy, Le Trosne. 

As to the origin of the name compare Mira¬ 
beau (Letter of 20th December 1767 to J. J. 
Rousseau): “De ma part, je fondai chez moi 
un diner et une assembles tous les mardis. J’y 
retjus tous les etrangers qui viennent voir le 
baton flottant sur l’onde, les magnats qui me 
viennent voir, et surtout la jeunesso. C’est de 
ces assemblecs, qui ont ete fructueuses h Lexers,. 
que nous est venu le nom d’ficonomistes.” 
Levallois, J. J. Rousseau , ses amis et ses ennemis , 
Paris, 1865, ii. 385. 

[For further remarks on the Economistcs, see 
Physiocrats.] h. h. 

-fiCU. A French coin, so called from the 
shield covered with fleurs-de-lis which was 
stamped upon it. It was originally a gold 
coin, and was first struck in 1336. But the 
historic ecu of the 17th and 18th centuries 
was a silvor coin ( 6cu bland), corresponding to 
the English “crown,” and worth six francs. 
Tliere was also petit dm or demi-ecu , worth 
three francs. These coins were in circulation 
at the beginning of the 19th century. In 
recent times the term 6cu has been applied to 
a piece of five francs. p, l. 

gold ecu of 1336 was made of pure metal, 
(See Trail e II is tori que des Monnoyes de Frame, 
be Blanc, P.'.ris, 1G92.) The silver ecu, first struck 
W 641 .’ W ' of s51vcr > 913 flue. (See Traite des 
Momiaiea d'or el d'argent, Bonneville, Paris, 1806.) 

F. E. A. 

EDEN, Sir Frederick Morton, Bart. 
(1/66-1809), graduated at Oxford, and was 
chairman and one of tho founders of the Globe 



Insurance Company. Eden’s independeik. 
tiou was favourable to his completing, in the 
thirty-second year of his age, his principal work, 
involving much study and expensive research, 
The State of the Poor. This book, called by 
McCulloch, “ the grand storehouse of informa¬ 
tion respecting the labouring classes of Eng¬ 
land,” entitles its author to rank with Arthur 
Young as one of those immediate successors of 
Adam Smith who best developed tho inductive 
branch of political economy. The importance 
of facts as a foundation of theory is insisted on 
in tho preface and opening pages of this work 
(p. xxix and p. 4) ; “ These and many similar 
questions [relating to the poor laws] cannot, 
as it seems to me, be fully and satisfactorily 
answered, unless many minute circumstances 
are previously stated, which have rarely been 
sufficiently attended to in the plausible and 
ingenious but unsolid speculations of several 
merely theoretic reasoners.” Such writers 
“voluntarily impose upon themselves tho task, 
so much and so justly complained of by tho 
Israelites, of making bricks without straw.” 
“The edifice of political knowledge cannot be 
reared without its ‘hewers of stone’ and 
‘drawers of water.’ I am content to work 
among them.” “ I have purposely and almost 
wholly abstained from drawing conclusions from 
the facts here presented to the public.” For¬ 
tunately not “wholly.” In the first chapter 
of his second book Eden discourses freely “of 
national establishments for the maintenance of 
the poor, and of the English Poor Laws, and of 
Mr. Pitt’s proposed bill for the better relief of 
the poor.” His reflections upon the events and 
opinions which he records are just and striking : 
for instance, on the “fathers of the poor,” 
whom Child (q.v.) proposed to create, “not 
only clothed in the garbs, but vested with the 
powers of papal inquisitors” (p. 188) ; or, with 
reference to Henry VIII. ’s confiscations, on 
the danger of reposing confidence in “the most 
specious promises made by any reformers by 
violence , whether they be overbearing despots 
like Henry the Eighth, canting Puritans like the 
parliament and their adherents in the time of 
our hirst Charles, or blustering and boastful 
constitution-mongers like many of the modern 
revolutionists.” Although Eden declares, “I 
have never wasted that time in polishing a 
sentence which I thought I could better employ 
in ascertaining a fact,” he enhances by consider¬ 
able literary attractions tho curious and im¬ 
portant information which he has collected. 

The subjects which Eden principally dealt with 
arc sufficiently indicated by a title which is almost 
•i catalogue : The State of the Poor , an history of 
the labouring classes in England from the Con¬ 
quest to the present^ period, in tohich are particu¬ 
larly considered their domestic economy with respect 
to diet, dress, fuel, and habitation , and the various 
plans which from time to time have been proposed 
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' f or the relief of the poor, together 
ffwiUv^0fi-ochiaZ Reports relative to the administra- 
~ \ of Workhouses, and Houses of Industry ; the 
state of Friendly Societies, and otherpullic institu¬ 
tions, in several agricultural, commercial, and 
manufacturing districts, with a large appendix, 
... 1797. A translation of the less detailed parts of 
this work is published in Duquesnoy’s Recueil de 
Memoires sur les Etablissements d'Humanite, No. 
21, 1799 ; and also separately, 1S00. There is an 
analysis of Eden’s work by Cabanis, in the Mercure 
Fran$ais, Nos. 29, 30, 32, an. vi. (1798). Eden 
is also the author of (1) Porto-Bello, or a Plan 
for the Improvement of the Port and City of 
London, 1798.—(2) An Estimate of the Numbei' 
of Inhabitants in Great Britain and Ireland, 
1800, written on the eve of the first census, and 
estimating, by means of the number of baptisms, 
the population of Great Britain and Ireland 
(inclusive of sailors and soldiers) as 10,710,000. 
(The real number, according to the census, was, in 
round figures, 14,991,000).—(3) Eight Letters on 
the Peace and on the Commerce and Manufactures 
of Great Britain, 1802, defending the peace with 
France, and illustrating the economical position of 
England by statistics and interesting reflections.— 
(4 ) A ddress on the Maritim e Rights of Great Britain, 
1808 (first edition 1807), commending the orders 
in council of 1807, and “offering some suggestions 
on the measures necessary to render the United 
Kingdom independent of other countries for the 
most indispensable articles now supplied by foreign 
commerce.” The suggestions comprehend a plan 
for the encouragement of Anglo-Merino sheep, 
which the author defends against “ Adam Smith, 
the great enemy of bounties,” having regard to 
“ what, on the whole, in pecuniary or political 
advantage, will be the gaiu to the country when 
the measure is carried into full effect.” Eden 
is stated (in Wal ford’s Insurance Cyclopaedia ), 
to have privately printed a considerable pamphlet 
On the Policy and Expediency of granting In¬ 
surance Charters, 1806, to which M'Culloch refers 
in his Literature. There is among the Bentham 
MSS. {Brit. Mus. Addit. MSS., 31,235) a letter 
from Eden to Vnnsittart, containing observations 
on Bentham ’8 scheme of annuity notes, f. y. e. 

EDGEWORTH, Maria (1767-1849), daugh¬ 
ter of R. L. Edgeworth, owing to the great 
popularity of her moral tales for children, 
lias had considerable influence on the attitude 
of thought in England regarding economic 
questions. An intimate friend of Malthus, 
Richard Jones, and Ricardo, and well ac¬ 
quainted with their works, her writings evince 
considerable power of applying economic prin¬ 
ciples successfully in everyday life. Her novels 
and tales were directly written to inculcate a 
utilitarian morality, and the virtues which she 
specially exalts are those assumed to exist in 
the economic man of abstract theory — in¬ 
telligence, honesty, love of truth, industry, 
prudence, and .judgment; she excelled in her 
truthful portraits of the stupid, the wilfully 
ignorant, the exfciavagant, and the sentimental, 
against whom she directed a keen wit and 
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satire, the more deadly because good-huim 
Her books for children dwelt on the pains ol 
idleness and the pleasures of industry* an aspect 
of the labour question now too little regarded. 
Her pictures of life among the Irish peasantry 
and the English working classes contain fre¬ 
quent reference to the lucrative employment of 
young children ; hut although she believed that 
work was pleasurable even when remunerated, 
and goes so far as to make four orphans under 
thirteen years of age support themselves (see 
Parent's Assistant:—The Orphans), the children 
in her stories always seek and receive facilities 
for educating themselves. Numerous instances 
of generous and yet discriminating relief of the 
distressed, to be found both in her fiction and in 
her life, show her to have been in advance of her 
time in her views on almsgiving ; her stories, 
Rosamond and Egerton Abbey, exemplify this. 
(See also article in Charity Organisation Review, 
Nov. 1889). To the economist the most valu¬ 
able of her writings are the novels dealing with 
the relations of landlord and tenant in Ireland. 
The land agent, middleman, or “journeyman 
gentleman” is presented in all his aspects, 
good, bad, and indifTerent. Castle Raclcrent is a 
delightful history of three generations of Irish 
spendthrift and absentee landlords, written from 
the point of view of an old family retainer. 
The hero of The Absentee, whose parents have 
deserted their Irish estates for London society, 
travels incognito to inspect the condition and 
treatment of their tenantry ; and the account 
of his adventures, given by one who had her¬ 
self acted as land agent on her father’s estate 
and who was entirely free from party spirit, is 
well worth studying apart from its artistic 
merits. The nearest approach co definite exposi¬ 
tion of economic theories is to be found in 
Ennui, in the criticism of the well-meant actions 
of an Irish landlord by his Scotch agent. Air. 
M‘Leod “ doubted whether the best way of en¬ 
couraging the industrious was to give premiums 
to the idle.” “ He was told that some Iudian 
Brahmins were so very compassionate that they 
hired beggars to let fleas feed upon them. Ho 
doubted whether it might not be better to let 
the fleas starve.” “He doubted whether long 
leases alone would make improving tenants.” 
“ He doubted whether, if a farm could support 
but ten people, it were wise to encourage the 
birth of twenty. It might he doubted whether 
it were not better for ten to live and be well 
fed than for twenty to he bora and be half 
starved.” “ He doubted whether it would not 
encourage the manufacturers to make bad stuffs 
and bad linen, since they were sure of a salo 
and without danger of competition,” and “ho 
doubted whether it would not be better for a 
man to buy shoes if he could buy them cheaper 
th in he could make them.” The admirable 
portrait of King Corny in Ormond elicited warm 
praise from Macaulay. 
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Jsimmern’s Maria Edgeworth, 1883. 
for children still widely read are: 
RoscCmond, Uarry and Lucy, The Parent's 
Assistant, Moral Tales, and Popular Tales. See 
also article in International Journal of Ethics 
for April 1892, where the writer has treated this 
subject at greater length.] c. E. c. 

EDMONDS, Thomas Rowe (1803-1889), 
born at Penzance, educated at Cambridge (B. A., 
1826), was actuary of the Legal and General 
Life Assurance Society from 1832 to 1866. 
He wo to Life Tables, 1832 ; Inquiry into the 
Principles of Population, 1832 ; Laws regulat¬ 
ing Human Mortality, 1866 ; and contributed 
niany papers on the same subject to the Lancet. 
He also published :— 

Practical, Moral, and Political Economy, or the 
Government, Religion , and Institutions most con¬ 
ducive to Individual Happiness and to National 
Power, London, 1828, 8vo. (“The social system 
is the limit towards which all governments tend, 
and at which they cannot fail to arrive sooner 
or later,” p. 283. The author considers that 
labourers should work six hours a day, and pro¬ 
poses a tax on marriage.) 

[Walford, Insurance Cyclopaedia, ii. 470-74.— 
P. Boase, Modern English Biography, i. 961.— 
Marx, Misere de la Philos., pp. 49-50.] H. n. T. 

EDUCATION, Economic Aspects of. 
Trade and industry may be affected by educa¬ 
tion in two ways. In the first place, their pro¬ 
gress may be assisted by General Education , 
which, though developed without any im¬ 
mediate or particular reference to their well¬ 
being, must necessarily promote it by quickening 
the intelligence and calling into play the 
latent capacities of the people of any country. 
Hi the second place, a particular industry will 
be advanced by means of Technical Education, 
which renders those employed or likely to be 
employed in any industry more fully ac¬ 
quainted with the nature of its processes and 
with such branches of general education as may 
be deemed to have a direct and immediate 
bearing on these. It is education directed to 
an end, and a particular end. General Educa¬ 
tion, in its early stages, may be the same for all 
classes, notwithstanding their differences of 
calling ; in its later or specialised stages it will 
direct attention to certain cognate branches of 
study with the view of inducing students to 
concentrate their powers on the problems 
presented by these studies. Should these 
problems coincide with or resemble those in¬ 
volved in the profession or trade they may 
adopt, they will be additionally benefited. 
Technical Education, on the other hand, will 
have regard to the special requirements of the 
profession or trade in which the students in 
question are, or are likely to be employed. It 
will be evident that the term Technical Educa¬ 
tion, though usually employed as above, may be 
expanded so as to include or imply an education 
more fitly described as specialised education. 



General Education. —In order that thk 
vantages of such education may be fully felt 
it is necessary that it should (1) in its primary 
stages be national ; (2) in its later or specialised 
stages be open to all those fitted to avail them¬ 
selves of it. The first of these conditions has 
been recognised by civilised nations. As a rule 
it has, so far at least as a certain minimum, 
been made compulsory. There is overwhelming 
testimony to the benefits conferred on industry 
by such a state of things. The second condition 
is less fully regarded, little provision being 
made in many countries, among which we must 
include England, where the higher education is 
costly. The advantages of a high standard of 
General Education may be seen from many ex¬ 
amples, as for instance the position of America 
and in some degree that of Germany. England, 
where in industry the standard of workmanship 
is high, ow'es her position to causes somewhat 
different. She owes much to her political 
condition, and much also to the free and fair 
intercourse of life common to her. 

Technical Education. —The early recognition 
of the desirability of such training may be 
gathered from the evidence before Royal Com¬ 
missions, etc. (see especially “Royal Commission 
to inquire into condition of the Handloom 
Weavers,” Pari. Paper, 1841, vol. x.), in which 
the difference in artistic merit between English 
and French work is instanced and the demand 
made for the establishment of schools of design, 
etc. But England made much less rapid advance 
in this respect than most of the chief foreign 
countries, where highly-organised systems of 
technical instruction have been adopted (see 
L'Enseignment Commercial, par Eugene Leautey). 
In this country, on the contrary, little was 
achieved till 1890. 

[The “ economic value ” of the intelligence of 
the population is borne wituess to by all our lead¬ 
ing economic authorities. See e,g. Marshall, 
Principles of Economics, 1st ed. pp. 264-276.] 

E. c. k. o. 

EDWARDS, Bryan (1743-1800) was born 
at Westbury. In 1759 lie went out to Jamaica 
to the house of his uncle, a merchant in that 
island. On his uncle’s death he succeeded to 
the business and other property. His chief 
interests lay in the West Indies, and though 
shortly before his death he returned to England 
and sat in parliament as member for Gram- 
pound, he continued to act chiefly in the 
interest of the West Indies. His principal 
work is The History, Civil and Commercial, of 
the British Colonics in the West Indies, published 
in 1793 ; a third edition of this work appeared 
in 1807 in an enlarged form, containing a brief 
autobiography and chapters on the French colo¬ 
nies in the West Indiesl. These were first pub¬ 
lished in 1797 as A Historical Survey of the 
French Colony in the Island of San Domingo. 
The economic importance of the book which 
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/fifth edition in 5 vols. 8vo, in 1819, 
l the full and accurate account of the 
West Indies contained in it; ( b ) in an able and 
temperate discussion of the slavery question 
from the point of view of a defender, though not 
an advocate of it. He considers it impossible 
to abolish the slave trade, but insists that it 
should be placed under government regulation, 
and considers that the importation of a larger 
number of negresses would bring the trade to 
a natural end. His arguments in defence of 
slavery are of the usual type, but he admits 
that the institution has a tendency to injure 
the character of the planters. 

He also wrote Thoughts on the Late Proceed¬ 
ings of Government respecting the Trade of the 
West India Islands with the United Slates , 
1784 ; Speech at a Free Conference between the 
Council and Assembly of Jamaica on Wilber- 
forces Proposition concerning the Slave Trade , 
1790 ; and some other pamphlets on West 
Indian Questions. 

[. British Museum Catalogue. — Dictionary of 
National Biography. — M‘Culloch, Lit. Pel. Scon., 
p. 92.] c. o. c. 

EDWARDS, George, M.D. (1752-1823). 
George Edwards took his doctor’s degree at 
Edinburgh in 1772, and practised at Barnard 
Castle in Durham, and afterwards in London, 
where he died. Besides a few medical works 
he published a large number of pamphlets upon 
social questions, propounding various remedies 
for the social ills which weighed upon England 
in the early part of the 19th century. He 
seems, however, to have been more impressed 
with the evils than capable of studying them 
scientifically ; and to have been little more 
than a political visionary. His chief discovery 
in his own eyes was the invention of the income 
tax. The British Museum contains about forty 
pamphlets by him, which are principally de¬ 
voted to recommending the precepts contained 
in his larger books. 

Their titles are : The Aggrandisement and 
National Prosperity of Great Britain, 1787.— 
The Royal and Constitutional Regeneration of 
Great Britain, 1787. — The Practical Means of 
effectually exonerating the Public Burthens of pay¬ 
ing the National Debt , and of raising the Supplier 
of War without new Taxes , 1790.— Effectual 
Means of providing against Scarcity and High 
Prices of different Articles of Food , 1800 ; A 
Plan of an Undertaking . , . for the improve¬ 
ment of Husbandry , etc., Newcastle, 1783, 8vo.— 
Radical Means of counteracting the present 
Scarcity and preventing Famine in the Future; 
including the Proposal of a Maximum founded 
on a New Principle, etc., London, 1801, fol.—A 
Plain Practical Plan ly which Great Britain may 
extricate her. df from her present Difficulties, etc., 
London, 1808, 4to ; with many more of the sarae 
kind. 

[Gentlemens Magazine, 1823; Dictionary of 
National Biography • Alii bone’s Dictionary Brit. 
<md Amer> Authors, L] c G c 
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EFFECTS. This is one of the vagub^an 
undefined words which often occur in legal 
docqnients, and are a frequent cause of litigation. 
A gift of the testator’s effects in a will, unless 
restrained by the context, means a gift of the 
whole of the personal property, and may, if 
other circumstances favour such an interpreta¬ 
tion, include even real estate. The word also 
occurs in partnership deeds in the combination 
“ estate and effects of the partnership,” which 
has been held to include all the property of the 
partnership “available for the purpose of dis¬ 
charging the debts and liabilities.” (Steuart 
v. Gladstone, 10 Chancery Division 626.) 

EFFECTUAL DEMAND. See Demand; 
Demand Curves. 

EFFICIENCY OF LABOUR is the resultant 
of combined (1) strength, (2) skill, (3) diligence 
and care on the part of the labourer. The pro¬ 
duct of his labour is manifestly governed very 
largely also by the efficiency of the tools he is 
supplied with, and the efficiency of the superin¬ 
tendents under whom he serves ; but these are 
rather external aids furnished from the side of 
capital than constituent conditions of efficient 
labour itself. The most perfect tools are value¬ 
less in the hands of the inefficient, whereas 
the truly efficient workman, according to an 
eminent practical authority, Mr. Nasmyth, 
the inventor of the steam hammer, is a man 
who can always produce his result with the 
tools that lie to his hand, or, as the same idea 
is expressed in the curious maxim of another 
eminent engineer, Maudsley, the criterion of 
the thorough mechanic is to bo able to cur a 
plank with a gimlet and bore a hole with a saw. 
The workman who can do as well with bad tools 
as his neighbour does with good, will accomplish 
with good tools much more remarkable results; 
but the secret of his efficiency in both cases 
lies in the physical, mental, and moral energies 
of the man’s own being. 

(1) The first condition of the fit workman is 
physical vigour—not merely mu-cular, but 
general vigour, for as Professor M. Foster ob¬ 
serves “ the power of doing work hangs not on 
the muscle alone, but on the heart, the lungs, 
the nervous system, and indeed the whole body” 

( Text-book of Physiology , p. 845). Nervous 
energy is of especial moment, because fatigue 
is much more a nervous than a muscular con¬ 
dition. Professor Foster considers it doubtful 
whether men ever, even in their severest 
efforts, draw on more than a portion of the 
store of energy lodged in their muscles ; it 
is the store of energy in the nerves that gives 
out. People differ much in their power of 
sustaining hard and continuous exertion, and 
in the degree of ardour and “go” they throw 
into it, and the difference depends on the 
general conditions of sound physical health, 
especially on original constitution, more or less 
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iifjjMiet and adequate or inadequate repose. 
S&untain stock has more grit than tlie 
average, even though it has been more poorly 
fed; and Mr. Jones, one of Mr. Brassey’s 
managers, always preferred mountaineers for 
railway-making when he could obtain them. 
English workmen enjoy better fare and shorter 
hours than other workmen, and they are noted 
for their physical strength, their endurance, 
and their rapidity at work. Mr. Brassey found 
English navvies able to do heavier work, to do 
more work in the day, and to remain afterwards 
fresher for an extra spurt if required, than any 
other navvies in the world. In constructing 
the Paris and Rouen railway, in which he 
employed 4000 Englishmen and 6000 French¬ 
men, he took great pains to ascertain the rela¬ 
tive industrial capacity of the two nations, 
and he came to the general conclusion that 
three Englishmen did the work of four French¬ 
men. In “shifting” materials the English 
navvy was found to do twice as much work in 
the day as the French, though he worked two 
hours less, and he received twice the wages, 
and a half-franc more, because lie could be 
counted on for additional speed under pressure; 
while for the hard work of mining and tunnel¬ 
ling, Mr. Brassey employed none but English¬ 
men ; and even in Italy, where he found the 
Piedmontese excellent workers—in some respects 
better than the English—and employed them 
in tunnelling in dry rock, he still reserved the 
more arduous labour of tunnelling in clay for 
English limbs (Brassey, Work and Wages , pp. 
118, 146). For mere strength Englishmen 
excel even their better-fed but longer-worked 
American kinsmen. “When we want physical 
force combined with skill,” says the well-known 
American ironmaster, Mr. A. Hewitt, “ we get 
Englishmen” ( Trade Union Commission Re¬ 
port, qu. 6980). In girder rolling he said the 
Americans were more active and better rollers, 
but when it came to puddling the heavy bars 
there were no workmen like the English ; and 
the reason was, what he thought every observer 
must remark, that the English were superior to 
the Americans in physical development. Sir 
I. L. Bell, in a comparison of five American 
furnaces with those of Cleveland, calculates 
that the workers in an English furnace, with 
a shorter working day, move 2400 tons of 
fuel, ore, and limestone in the week, while the 
same number of Americans move only 2100 tons 
{Iron Trade of United Kingdom , p. 137). 
Luxemburg ironstone, again, is not harder to 
work than Cleveland ironstone, but two Cleve¬ 
land miners turn out 1()£ tons of stone in an 
eight hours’ day, whereas two Luxemburg 
miners turn out only 10 tons in a twelve hours’ 
one ( ib . 86). In continental textile mills 
Mr. Mundella always found five hands doing 
work that was done in England by three. 
During the eight hours strike in Melbourne in 


1859, it was ascertained for a wager tn 
English bricklayer laid half as many bricks 
again in the day as a German. Then in Eng¬ 
land itself, the well-fed Midland labourer will 
do twice the work of the ill-fed Dorset hind; 
whilst the Australians, the best-fed and shortest- 
worked race of work-people in the world, strike 
even English eyes for the extraordinary vigour 
and “go” they put into their work. Lord 
Brassey praises the “remarkable physique” of 
the Australian navvy, and Captain Henderson, 
R.N., said Australian dockers coaled a ship 
three times as fast as English ones {Proceedings 
of Royal Colonial Institute , xix. 122). More 
specific proof still exists of the connection be¬ 
tween work and feeding. Mr. Brassey often 
employed agricultural labourers for navvy work, 
and when they first came they would lie down 
utterly exhausted about three in the afternoon, 
but after twelve months of good wages and 
better diet than they enjoyed before, they be¬ 
came quite fit to do their work without any 
difficulty. Irishmen in their own country are 
the poorest of workmen, mainly because of 
their poor fare. Arthur Young said, in his time, 
that an Essex labourer at half-a-crown a day 
was cheaper than a Tipperary labourer at five- 
pence ; and Mr. J. Fox said to the Trade De¬ 
pression Commission that, though he paid the 
hands in his Manchester mill 20 por cent higher 
wages than the hands in his Cork mill, the 
real cost of the work was the same in both. 
But when the Irish come over to England and 
get better diet their working power soon im¬ 
proves ; Sir I. L. Bell says, many young Irish¬ 
men come to Cleveland ironworks, and though 
not worth much at first, yet “as soon as their 
improved style of living permits it,” they be¬ 
come equal to any workman in Cleveland, both 
for ability and will to work. M. Chevalier 
mentions that when Messrs. Manby and Wilson 
started their French foundry at Cliarenton in 
1820, they brought over a few of their English 
hands with them, and found these did far more 
work than the French labourers. Suspecting 
the reason to be better nourishment, they took 
steps to get the French work-people to cat as 
much meat as the English; and the result was, 
that in a short time they did nearly as much 
work as the English too. The effect of shorten¬ 
ing hours of labour in improving industrial 
energy will be treated separately, but even the 
minor ohanges in the sanitary conditions of work, 
effected by the Factory Acts, have caused such 
a perceptible increase in productive capacity 
that Dr. J. Watts says Lancashire cotton opera¬ 
tives care far more about being employed in a 
good mill, with plenty of air and light, than 
about the exact price per lb. they get for spin¬ 
ning or per piece for weaving, because “they 
know practically what is the effect of these 
conditions upon the weekly wages ” {Facts <il> >ul 
the Cotton Famine, p. 44). The same sound 
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10 ^ 1 /conditions which enlarge productive 
Ifcy at the time also extend the term of 
efficient working life. 

(2) Skill is a compound of general mental in¬ 
telligence, special technical culture, and acquired 
manual dexterity. All work involves head 
work. The good workman must be a thinking 
and planning being, and according to his general 
intelligence will be his share of the supreme in¬ 
dustrial qualities of resourcefulness, versatility, 
and precision. The intelligent man needs a 
shorter apprenticeship and less superintendence, 
and is less wasteful of materials, all simply be¬ 
cause he understands better than the ignorant 
man the nature of the stuff he handles, the 
working of the tools and machinery he uses, 
and the end and object of the commodity he is 
making. Hence the immense industrial value 
of general education. The want of education 
has hitherto been the chief industrial defect of 
the English workman. Esclier, a Swiss manu¬ 
facturer, who employed about 2000 hands of 
all nationalities, said, in 1840, that while the 
English workmen were the best in what they 
had actually learnt, they were of less value out¬ 
side their own specific work than the Swiss or 
the Scotch, because of their inferior education 
(Mill, Political Economy, bk. i. ch. vii. § 5). 
But on the other hand, a later Swiss manu¬ 
facturer, Herr Wunderley, who also employed 
men of all European nationalities in his mills, 
stated to the Technical Instruction Commission 
that there was a certain practicality and method 
in English labour—a mechanical genius, he 
termed it—which seemed to enable it to do, 
without much knowledge, what continental 
labour did with it (Technical Instruction Com¬ 
mission Report, p. 269). Mr. Mundella, too, 
thinks that English labourers naturally more 
inventive than foreigners, more apt in devising 
means for ends, but this is probably due in 
some degree to their greater physical energy, 
their greater determination not to be mastered 
by a difficulty; for Mr. E. Rose, in 1832, 
stated one of the chief differences between 
French and English work-people to be that the 
French got much sooner bewildered with a 
difficulty and gave in, while the English still 
kept on trying to find a way out until* the thing 
was done (Senior, Political Economy , p. 150). 
But all are agreed that this and other in¬ 
dustrial capacities would be greatly developed 
by better education. Mr. E. Peshiue Smith 
states that the Massachusetts Board of Education 
procured from the owners of factories in that 
state, some fifty years ago, a report of the dif¬ 
ferent rates of wages paid and the education 
of the recipients, and the amount of wages 
varied exactly as the education, the lowest being 
foreigners who signed their name with a mark, 
and the highest the gills who went to school 
in winter and worked in the mills in summer. 
He adds that it was estimated that popular 


education gave an advantage of 20 perT 
the American manufacturei in competition 
'with foreigners {Manual of Political Economy , 
151). American manufacturers used to say 
that, from their better education, two American 
mill hands would do the work of three English 
ones, and Mr. Harris Gastrell, in his report to 
the English Foreign Office in 1873, admits 
that this may be so still in the mills—now 
apparently a minority—where American has not 
been superseded by foreign labour (p. 682). 
Sir W. Fairbairn said, that for difficult 
engineering work they always looked out for 
the best-educated workmen ; and when Mr. 
Mundella asked a Swiss manufacturer how his 
countrymen had taken the ribbon trade from 
the French, he was answered, “AVe beat them 
by means of an educated people.” 

Special dexterities are, generally speaking, 
the result of special training and practice. 
No doubt cunning of hand may be inherited 
like other faculties, but even then greater 
facility still comes from repetition. This is 
the source of the increment of production 
obtained through division of labour. The 
jack-of-all-trades never has the chance of be¬ 
coming master of any ; but when every man 
confines himself to a separate trade, the sum 
of their total work is improved, both in quality 
and quantity, through the greater perfection 
each man acquires in the performance of his 
special branch of work by means of constant 
repetition. On the other hand, an extreme 
sub-division of labour may involve a certain 
monotony which is not favourable to efficiency 
even in the special branch of work concerned, 
and is certainly adverse to general efficiency. 
Marx, however, exaggerates the ill effects of 
specialisation when he calls the modern “detail 
workman” a mutilated and crippled monstrosity, 
a mere bit of the machine he sits and watches. 
Mr. Nasmyth, with much more practical experi¬ 
ence, says he has often been struck to observe 
how this process of watching the beautiful and 
precise working of machinery exercised a posi¬ 
tively intellectualising effect upon the labourer 
which was not unfavourable to versatility. 
Another essential for good work, hardly behind 
manual facility, is visual accuracy, and Mr. 
Nasmyth thinks the average workman comes far 
short in this quality ; he found that his own 
men in general spent most of their timo in 
applying the rulo and straightedge, while the 
dexterous workman seldom used these tools 
at all ; his eye was enough. 

Intermediate between this cunning of eye and 
hand, and general mental intelligence, stand 
certain special mental capacities, such as artistic 
taste and mastery of sciences cognate to the 
workman’s trade, which are of great importance 
for good work, though some authorities contend 
they arc less the coucern of the manual labourer 
who executes the work than of the designers and 
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Xio direct it. The French have long 
ill other nations in taste, and the 
Germans have pushed to the front in some 
industries through their better technical and 
scientific instruction. 

(3) Diligence and care are the moral virtues of 
labour, and in the national distribution of 
industrial qualities they are the portion of the 
Germans. The English, as Defoe said, are 
the most diligent-lazy people in the world, 
very strenuous in their work while they are at 
it, but prone to breaks of idleness after pay¬ 
days, or at other times, for purposes of dissipa¬ 
tion. This is, of course, a great advance in 
diligence over the uniform sluggishness and 
aversion to labour of many inferior races, but 
it stands much below the diligence of the 
Germans, who are not only steady and docile 
in general, but have a conscientiousness and 
power of taking pains which alone render them, 
says Sir C. W. Siemens, preferable to other work¬ 
people for many special kinds of work. No 
race is incurably indolent. The Scotch in the 
18th century were counted the laziest people in 
the United Kingdom, and in the 19th century 
the most industrious. The Irish are still 
thought idle in Ireland and found active out of 
it. The diligence is always due to circumstances, 
to a change from conditions in which nothing 
was to be made by working to conditions in 
which present work is seen establishing future 
comfort, and is made pleasant and cheerful by 
the hope so inspired. The great encouragcr of 
willing industry is good wages. It is an old 
contention — which was already successfully 
refuted with a considerable induction of facts 
by Adam Smith ( Wealth of Nations, bk. i. ch. 
viii.)—that good wages only make men indolent, 
enabling them to supply their wants with so 
much less labour ; and Professor Cairnes ( Some 
Leading Principles of Pol. Ikon., p. 240) has 
made a kindred objection, that good wages are 
a bad thing, because they always encourage 
dissipation ; but both these objections err by 
drawing an unwarrantable conclusion as to the 
general operation of good w T ages from the ex¬ 
perience of their operation in particular in¬ 
stances only. The countries of the highest 
wages are also the countries of the highest 
productivity; and while wages have been gener¬ 
ally rising for half a century, drunkenness has 
been lessening. J* R. 

EFFICIENCY OF MONEY. This term is 
proposed by Mill to express “the average 
number of purchases made by each piece in 
order to effect a given pecuniary amount of 
transactions.” According to the “quantity 
theory,” in that rudimentary form which makes 
abstraction of Credit , the value of money will 
be inversely proportional to the quantity multi¬ 
plied by the efficiency thereof. This proposition 
is not true of the rapidity of circulation, when 
defined, e.g. by Roscher, as the number of 
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purchases made by each piece per year (or |*t! 
unit of time) ; unless indeed the total amount 
of transactions is regarded as constant. 

A wider definition of “ efficiency ” covers the 
circulation of instruments of credit as well as 
coins.- Thus Mills “as money tells up mi 
prices not simply in proportion to its amo’ 
but to its amount multiplied by the num 1 
times it changes hands, so also does c 
Mr. Macleod has in view this wider ser 
he introduces the happy phrase “ 
money ( Economic Philosophy, i. p. r 

There is reason to believe that 
of money in both these senses vr 
to time. Mill says ( Pol. Econ. 

§ 3), “ the money of the comr 
increased in a time of specul 
by increased rapidity o f 
Walker {Pol. Econ., art. 1 
circulation varies from 
state of trade and t 
mind.” But precise ^ 
of variation are wanting, 
there are no statistics,” say.. 

{Evidence before the Royal Commiso. 

Changes in the value of Silver and Gold). 

Much the same may bo said of efficiency in a 
third sense in which tho term is sometimes 
used, namely, to denoto tho amount of pecuni¬ 
ary transactions which a given quantity of the 
metallic standard either effects directly by hard 
cash payments, or supports and renders possible 
by acting as a reserve. We may say that the 
efficiency of money in this sense is greater in 
one country {e.g. England) than another; but 
an accurate measure is not to be expected ; for 
even if we could ascertain (1) the total amount 
of metallic money, whether in active circulation, 
or in reserve, and also the ‘ 1 efficiency ’ (in the 
first sense of the term) of that part which is in 
active circulation ; and (2) the total volume of 
things on sale; we should still require to know 
the average number of times each of these things 
changes hands during the year, the rapidity of 
the circulation of goods, and, as Prof. Marshall 
says {loc. cit.), “ with regard to that wo have no 
statistics whatever ; indeed there has never been 
any attempt to obtain statistics on the subject.” 

[Mill, Political Economy , bk. iii. ch. viii. § 3, 
ch. xii. §§ 3, 4.—Walker, Political Economy , art. 
174 , —Money , p. 62. —Roscher, System of Pditiccd 
Economy, § 123, and authorities there cited. —H. 
D. Macleod, Economic Philosophy, i. p. 211. 

On the statistical aspect of the subject some 
hints may be obtained from the following : On 
Currency, anonymous, attributed to Sir J. W. 
Lubbock, London (Charles Knight and Co.), 1840 
(included by Jevons in his list of Mathematico- 
Economic books). —Dr. Franz Krai, Geldwert and 
Preisbewegung (Staatswissensehaftliche Studien, 
Dr. L. Elster).] See Rapidity of Circulation. 

F. Y. K. 

EGOISM. This term may be said to have 
a popular and also a philosophic meaning. In 
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age it is nearly equivalent to selfish- 
expresses the temper of mind which 
fices to ones own welfare the welfare of 
others. Economists have often been accused 
of assuming that all men are egoists in this 
sense, and of giving practical precepts in con¬ 
formity with this assumption. In philosophic 
usage egoism has a more subtle meaning. 
Egoistic psychology finds the only possible 
motive of action in the desire to attain pleasure 
and to avoid pain, although it allows that this 
desire may often prompt to actions which in 
ordinary parlance would be called unselfish. 
Egoistic ethics, taking its premisses from egoistic 
psychology, defines morality as the intelligent 
pursuit of that which instinct compels us to 
pursue, as the rational pursuit of pleasure and 
avoidance of pain, although it tries to show 
that such morality is compatible with what 
is commonly known as unselfishness. The 
founders of modem political economy have 
often been censured for assuming the truth of 
egoistic psychology and the validity of egoistic 
ethics. This charge is quite distinct from the 
other charge, although the two are commonly 
confused. The first has excited most odium. 
Ihe second is more difficult to disprove. No 
distinguished economist has said that men all 
are and ought to be selfish. But many dis¬ 
tinguished economists have held that self-love 
is the mainspring of human action. 

Adam Smith’s view respecting the influence 
of self-love on economic action is most plainly 
stated in his account of the principle which 
gives occasion to the division of labour ( Wealth 
of Nations , bk. i. ch. ii.): “Man has almost 
constant occasion for the help of his brethren, 
and it is in vain for him to expect it from their 
benovolence only. He will be more likely to 
prevail if he can interest their self-love in his 
favour ayd show them that it is for their own 
advantage to do for him what he requires of 
them. ... It is not from the benevolence of 
the butcher, the brewer, or the baker, that wo 
expect our dinner, but from their regard to 
their own interest. We address ourselves not 
to their humanity, but to their self-love ; and 
never talk to them of our own necessities, but 
of their advantages. Nobody but a beggar 
chooses to depend chiefly upon the benevolence 
of his fellow-citizens.” At first sight this 
passage seems to assert that selfishness is the 
only economic motive. But on further con¬ 
sideration it will appear that the operation of 
self-love here described is not of that injurious 
kind which would commonly be considered 
selfish. Tradesmen who undertook to supply 
everything gratis would be far less useful to 
society than tradesmen who expect a fair price 
for their goods. Such an expectation is not 
selfish in the popular sense of the term. It is 
only conformable to common sense. Similarly, 
when Adam Smith recommended complete 
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economic liberty and trusted to self-?! 
generate the best economic system, ho did not 
mean to preach selfishness in the popular sense. 
The self-love to which he trusted was self-love 
restrained by the criminal and civil law, by 
public opinion, by conscience, and by social 
and amiable instincts. With his sentiments 
we may compare those of Malthns expressed in 
the Appendix to his Essay on Population: “The 
great Author of nature . . . by making the 
passion of self-love beyond comparison stronger 
than the passion of benevolence, has at once 
impelled us to that line of conduct which is 
essential to the preservation of the human 
race. ... He has enjoined every man to 
pursue as his primary object his own safety and 
happiness and the safety and happiness of 
those immediately connected with him. . . . 
By this wise provision the most ignorant arc 
led to promote the general happiness, an end 
which they would have totally failed to attain 
if the moving principle of their conduct had 
been benevolence. Benevolence indeed as the 
great and constant source of action would 
require the most perfect knowledge of causes 
and effects, and therefore can only be the attri¬ 
bute of the Deity.” 

Here self-love is not only stated as the 
actual, but justified as the best, motive of 
ordinary human action. Yet the self-love here 
justified is not selfishness commonly so called. 
Thus it includes “those immediately connected 
with” oneself, i.e. one’s family. Again the 
benevolence hero disparaged seems confined to 
the desire of doing good directly to others. 
The scope of such benevolence must always be 
narrow for most men. In ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred tho greatest service which a 
plain man can render to society is to do his 
own work well. His work will doubtless be 
ennobled by his perceiving that it has a value 
for society as well as for himself. But if he 
were to forsake it and devote himself entirely 
to works of charity he would be less useful thaD 
in his old calling. v Mai thus felt that he had laid 
himself open to misinterpretation, for he adds 
in a note : “It seems proper to make a decided 
distinction between self-love and selfishness, 
between that passion which under proper regu¬ 
lations is the source of all honourable industry 
and of all the necessaries and conveniences of 
life, and the same passion pushed to excess 
when it becomes useless and disgusting and 
consequently vicious. ” 

These quotations do not justify the inference 
that Adam Smith and his successors alleged 
that mankind universally were or ought to be 
selfish in the plain sense of that term. “This 
opinion may be dismissed at once as a popular 
error which finds no support in tho teaching or 
practieo of the best economists ” (Marshall, 
Principles of Economics, bk. i. ch. vi., “Economic 
Motives.”) But the above quotations do show 
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■^founders of modern political economy 
Span egoistic psychology and an egoistic 
ethics. In other words, they took for granted 
the current philosophy of their day. That 
philosophy regarded man simply as a subject 
of pleasure and pain, and defined morality as 
the line of conduct which led to happiness. 
The motive of duty to one’s fellows was found 
in the gratification of the social instinct. 
Human shortcomings were made good by the 
over-ruling benevolence of God or of nature 
which led every man to promote tho good of 
others even when thinking solely of his own. 
It may well be that such a philosophy is in¬ 
adequate or even corrupting; but it is unfair 
to blame an economist for accepting the philo¬ 
sophy current in his own day. With the 
ultimate solution of psychological or ethical 
problems an economist has nothing to do. As 
a man of science he has only to estimate the 
motives which actuate men in producing, dis¬ 
tributing, and consuming wealth. As an 
adviser of individuals or of states, he has only 
to take for granted the highest morality known 
to his ago. 

Egoism or selfishness in the popular sense is 
perhaps more conspicuous in the economical 
sphere than in any other sphere of human 
activity. Yet even here it affords no universal 
key. “ Ethical forces,” says Prof. Marshall 
in the preface to his Principles of Economics, 
“are among those of which the economist has 
to take account. Attempts have indeed been 
made to construct an abstract science "with re¬ 
gard to the actions of an ‘economic man,’ 
who is under no ethical influences, and who 
pursues pecuniary gain warily and energetically, 
but mechanically and selfishly. But they have 
not been successful, nor even thoroughly carried 
out. Foi they have never really treated the 
economic man as perfectly selfish ; no one 
could be relied on better to endure toil and 
sacrifice with the unselfish desire to make pro¬ 
vision for his family ; and his normal.motives 
have always been tacitly assumed to include 
the family affections. But if they include 
these, why should they not include all other 
altruistic motives, the action of which is so far 
uniform in any class at any time or place that 
it can be reduced to general rule ? There seoms 
to be no reason.” And in the chapter on 
economic motives above referred to, Prof. Mar¬ 
shall points out that it is the measurable, not 
the selfish character of motives, which brings 
them within the range of economic inquiry. 
Of course the motives thus measurable are 
not simple but highly complex. We may be 
able to measure, e.g. the force of the complex 
motive which leads a particular class in a par¬ 
ticular country to spend money on the educa¬ 
tion of their children. But wo cannot measure, 
nor for economical purposes is it necessary to 
measure, the relative importance of the ele¬ 



ments in this complex motive, such as 
for the worldly advancement of one’s children, 
desire for their spiritual perfection, etc. Nor 
need we determine how far each particular 
motive approaches to pure selfishness or pure 
unselfishness. 

In giving practical advice the economist 
must equally take account of ethics. It will 
be useless or mischievous to give advice which 
the common conscience of mankind declares to 
be immoral; and equally useless or mischiev¬ 
ous to give advice which assumes that great 
masses of human beings are exempt from human 
weakness. In estimating the force of egoism 
under actual conditions, and the possibility of 
controlling it to higher issues, the economist 
will be guided aright only by a sagacity which 
is the gift of nature, although it may be im¬ 
proved by study. It would not be hard to 
show that even so well-informed a writer as 
Mill thought contemporary men more selfish 
than they are, and expected men in the future 
to be less selfish than they are likely to prove. 

[See Goschen in Peon, Joum., Sept. 1893, and 
Economic Man.] f. c. m. 

EG RON, Adrien CitsAR, born in Tours, was 
a printer and publisher in Paris (fl. first half of 
19tli cent.). He printed in 1844 his Livre de 
VOuvrier; ses devoirs envers la SociM, la fa- 
mille } el lui-m&me and in 1847 his Livre du 
Pauwe; devoirs de celui qui donne cl de celui 
qui re^oU. Both works consist mainly of a series 
of extracts out of different writers from the Bible 
and Aristophanes to modern times, illustrating 
the duties of the rich and of the poor respect¬ 
ively. These are connected by rather prolix 
considerations of his own. He is much more a 
Christian moralist than an economist. E. ca. 

EIGHT -PIECE (or piece-of-eight). A 
Spanish silver coin of the value of eight reals, 
was for many years known as a “piece-of-eiglit” 
throughout tho British, American, and West 
Indian colonies, where it was the principal coin 
in use from the time of the foundation of those 
colonies until the early part of the 19th century. 
It circulated in the United States until as late 
as the year 1857, when it was withdrawn from 
circulation in that country and demonetised. 
Pieces-of-eight were also to be found in circula¬ 
tion in New South Wales during tho early years 
of that colony’s existence ; and they are still 
used in some of the islands of the East Indian 
archipelago. The title “piece-of-eight” fell 
into disuse about the end of the 17th century, 
when the coin began to be known as the 
“Spanish” or “hard” dollar (see Dollar, 
Hard). f. e. a. 

EIGHT HOURS MOVEMENT. An agita¬ 
tion for a universal eight hours day of labour 
—for eight hours wo$k without diminution of 
pay—was begun in England as far back as 
1833, by two large employers, John Fielden, 
M.P., and Robert Owen, and a special or- 
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the National Regeneration Society, 
termed, was formed to carry on 
the agitation, but it led to no results, and the 
question was not practically raised in this 
country again till the present energetic move¬ 
ment sprang up here and on the continent 
simultaneously about the year 1887. Mean¬ 
while a successful beginning had been made 
with the eight hours movement by the working 
class in Victoria in 1856, in New South Wales 
in 1863, and in the United States in 1866, 
and under the same general influences which 
brought the question up in Europe, this 
Australian movement took a fresh start in 
1884, and the American in 1886. Of the fifty- 
two trades of Melbourne which, by 1892, enjoyed 
the eight hours day, thirty-two obtained it since 
1884. In the United States, where the agita¬ 
tion died away altogether after the industrial 
depression of 1873, in which its previous gains 
were all lost, the struggle was renewed every 
spring with a great campaign of strikes, and 
the eight hours day spread among.the more 
powerful trades. 

A special plea for the eight hours’ day is set 
up on behalf of certain exceptional trades on 
account of their dangerous, unhealthy, or 
exhausting character, but with respect to the 
mass of ordinary occupations the demand is 
usually based on one or other of two different 
and indeed opposite grounds. The advocates 
of one section base it on the necessity of the 
eight hours day for realising the recognised 
claim of modem workpeople to reasonable 
leisure for the culture, enjoyments, and duties 
of life, and on the small cost, if any, at which 
the claim can, in their view, be realised, 
inasmuch as experience seems to justify the 
expectation that the personal efficiency of 
labour would be so much improved under an 
eight-hours system that the rate of individual 
production would remain as high as before. 
Another section plead for the eight hours day 
because they believe it will result in the 
contrary alternative of a general diminution 
of individual production, and they think it 
will prove, on that account, a sure moans of 
increasing the demand for labour, thinning tho 
ranks of the unemployed, and raising the 
general rate of wages. The latter plea, though 
apparently the most prominent and influential 
in the present movement, is uusolid, going 
against the possibilities of the case in its view 
of tho effect of a general diminution of individual 
production, and against its probabilities in its 
view of the effects of a general eight hours day. 
On the former point it is admitted, by those 
who use this plea with discrimination (cp. Webb 
and Cox, Eight Hours Day, p. 107), that if a 
general diminution of individual production 
involved a corresponding diminution of the 
aggregate production of the country, it would 
necessarily cause a fall instead of a rise in the 



demand for labour, because the amount < 
which society requires done at any given time 
depends strictly on the extent of the produce 
of society at that time. But they contend 
that the aggregate production of tho country 
will not be diminished, inasmuch as any 
shortcomings will be made up by the work of 
those who are at present unable to obtain 
employment at all. They seem to believe it 
possible to make w r ork for the unemployed by 
means of capital that only comes into existence 
as tbe product of the v r ork it is supposed to 
make, but if they can do that under an eight 
hours system, why cannot they do it now ? 

As a matter of experience the eight hours 
day has surprisingly little effect on the numbers 
of the unemployed. In Victoria, for example, 
where three-fourths of the population now w r ork 
only eight hours a day, the unemployed are 
strangely enough a greater and more constant 
trouble than they are here, and, stranger still, 
they seem to have become even a greater 
trouble since the eight hours day became 
general some years ago .than they were before. 
Whatever are the causes of this redundancy, 
the eight hours day has had little influence 
to check them; and the reason of this is twofold. 
First, shortening the hours of labour has no 
possible effect on the ordinary causes of fluctua¬ 
tions of employment, bad harvests, injudicious 
speculations, ware, bad weather, sudden changes 
of fashion, etc. ; and second, shortening the 
hours of labour involves no corresponding 
shortening of the product of labour, because 
it enables tho labourer very largely, in many 
cases completely, to recover by the greater 
intensity and energy of his work what he loses 
by its shorter duration. 

The degree of this recovery naturally diflere 
in different occupations, but we have now had 
extensive experience of the eight hours day, 
and the results of that experience show (1) that 
there are extremely few occupations in which no 
recuperation at all takes place, but the diminu¬ 
tion of w r ork has been exactly proportional to 
the diminution of time of work ; and (2) that 
in the majority of trades in which tho experi¬ 
ment has been tried, tho recuperation has been, 
not partial merely, but complete. Nay, in n 
number of cases there has been a positive in¬ 
crease of product. Mr. W. Allan, Scotia Engine 
Works, Sunderland, for example, found the 
labour cost of his engines to have become slightly 
loss. Mr. Bcaufoy, M.P., vinegar and jam 
manufacturer, gets more work done in tho yoar, 
and without any overtime, than he ever got 
dono even with some months’ overtime before, 
and he did not employ a single additional hand 
except three or four gate-keepers. The South 
Yorkshire miners had their hours reduced in 
1858 from tv r elvo to eight, and turned out 
much more in tho short day than they did in 
the long one. The men in some of tho depart* 
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the Springfield Armoury, U.S.A., 
nv.er,e fdvmd in 1868 to have done considerably 
more work in eight hours than they used to do 
in ten ; and in the other departments the old 
rate of production, though not similarly exceeded, 
was fully maintained. The same result of a 
full maintenance of the old rate of production 
is reported of many other eight hour experi¬ 
ments in trades so various as iron shipbuilding, 
chemical manufacture, engineering, glass¬ 
making, cabinet-making, printing, masonwork, 
cutlery, soda manufacture, typefounding. 
There is more than one instance of this 
occurring even in cotton-spinning, when the 
mills Were working slack time. The reason is 
in all cases the same ; less lost time and more 
physical energy. While the period of nominal 
work is shortened, the period of effective work 
is really lengthened. The large number of the 
trades in which the eight hours day has been 
already introduced without interfering with the 
amount of production certainly suggests the 
probability of its similarly successful introduc¬ 
tion into most other productive trades. The 
London gas-workers, indeed, did not maintain 
their production, but then the reduction in their 
hours was very great, from twelve to eight, and as 
it was, their product per hour was so much im¬ 
proved that, though their hours were shortened 
by a third, they did in one of the gasworks one- 
sixth, in another one-seventh, and in a third 
only one-twelfth less work. There are other 
trades, like gate-keeping, and perhaps certain 
branches of tram and railway service, in which 
the work is not susceptible of compression into 
shorter time, but they are not numerous. And 
it is worthy of notice that the Huddersfield 
Tramways, on substituting two eight hours 
shifts for one fourteen hours day, did not require 
twice as many conductors and drivers as before, 
but only half as many again. Under all these 
circumstances the very current expectation that 
the eight hours day will do anything consider¬ 
able in thinning the number of the unemployed 
is illusory, and the true hope of the movement 
lies in the probability—the very great proba¬ 
bility—that the eight hours day may be 
generally introduced without in any way im¬ 
pairing production, and therefore without in 
any way either lowering the rate of wages 
Or lessening the competing capacity of the 
nation. 

Those who believe in this probability will 
not be greatly concerned whether the. eight 
hours day is to come by trade-union agency or 
by legislative enactment, the aspect of tho ques¬ 
tion O'n which opinion in this country is chiefly 
divided. There cannot be said to he two 
opinions about the desirability of the eight 
hours day in itself; for experience of previous 
shortening of hours justifies the expectation 
that the leisure will be a much more abundant 
source of good than of ill to the working 
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classes ; but even among these classes itkj hj 
selves there is a strong, though declining, 
opposition to obtaining it by compulsory legis¬ 
lation. Unconditional compulsion, indeed, is 
not contemplated by any one, except in the 
case of certain special trades, such as .mining and 
baking, which are alleged, rightly or wrongly, 
to be more dangerous or unhealthy than the 
rest; what is commonly demanded by the advo¬ 
cates of legislation is an eight hours law con¬ 
ditioned by trade option in some form : either 
(1) in the form of making tho law enforceable 
only on such trades as petition for it by a clear 
majority of their members (or of their organised 
members) in tho whole country ; or (2) in the 
form, carried by decisive votes in the trade- 
union congresses of 1891 and 1892, and known 
as the trade exemption principle, of making 
the law enforceable on all trades which do not 
petition by a majority of their members (or of 
their organised members) to be exempted from 
its operation ; or (3) in the form—commended 
by Mr. Gladstone in 1S92, and known as the 
local trade option principle —of giving the right 
of option or exemption to the majority of each 
trade in each district. These limitations proceed 
from a general recognition that an eight hours 
day cannot be equally practicable or suitable for 
all the twelve thousand different occupations cf 
England, and that any law fixing tho hours of 
ordinary adult labour must be applied with 
considerable'elasticity in accordance with the 
desires and circumstances of diverse trades. 
But legislative interference is alleged to be 
necessary in order to enable trades to get what 
they desire, inasmuch as under present con¬ 
ditions, though a majority of adult labourers in 
a trade might want an eight hours day, they 
could always be prevented from obtaining it 
as long as a minority were willing to work 
longer, and the interference is accordingly repre¬ 
sented as really promoting instead of infringing 
the freedom of adult labour. 

On the other hand, the opponents of eight 
hours legislation contend that it makes a pre¬ 
judicial inroad on the freedom and independence 
of the labourer, that it will prove disastrous to 
production and trade, and that in any case it 
is unnecessary since trade-union agency will 
answer tho purpose more safely and more 
effectually. Trade-Tmion agency has certainly 
proved sufficient in Victoria. Of the fifty-tv/o 
eight hours trades of Melbourne, not one got 
the eight hours by law, and though the miners 
in other districts have had an eight hours act 
since 1883, many of them had the eight hours 
day long before. A factory act, restricting 
women’s hours to eight, has existed in that 
colony since 1874 ; but in accordance with one 
of its clauses, its operation 1ms been very gener¬ 
ally suspended by the minister at the request 
of the workers ; and though tho number of sus¬ 
pensions is now diminishing, the enforcement of 
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EINERT—EJECT, EJECTMENT, EJECTION 


_ y^y licurs day in the factories depends 

on opinion than on the law. On 
the other hand, many eight hours laws were 
passed in the United States in the first heat of 
the movement, but they have for a long time 
past been inoperative, and all recent gains have 
been won by trade-union agency. Long labour, 
conflicts are, however, costly and hurtful to 
trade, while their results are short-lived, and 
English trade-unionists incline to legislation 
through a desire to avoid the expense and misery 
of a strike, and their belief that law will better 
secure permanence in the arrangements. 

In 1909, the coal mines (eight hours) Act was 
passed, and came into operation in Durham and 
Northumberland, January 1910. 

[Hadfield and Gibbins, A Shorter Working Day , 
1892. — Webb and Cox, Eight Hours Day , 1891.— 
John Rae, “The Balance-Sheet of Short Hours,” 
in Contemp. Rev., Oct. 1891, and Eight Hours 
for Work , 1894.—J. M. Robertson, The Eight 
Hours Question, 1893. —W. J. Shaxby, An Eight 
Hours Day, 1898.] J. it 

EINERT, Caul (1777-1855), a German 
jurisconsult, known for his theory of foreign 
exchanges. Alluding to the influence of politi¬ 
cal economy on the development of jurisprudence 
and commercial legislation, Cossa remarks that 
‘ ‘ Einert’s book (Das Wechsclrecht), propounding 
a legal theory of the bill of exchange founded 
on its modem economic functions, contributed 
largely to prepare the way for the German law of 
1848, which marked a new epoch in the history 
of the legislation of bills of exchange ” (Guide to 
Study of Political Ec momy, cd. 1880, pp. 30,31). 

Das WechselrecfU, nach denn Dedilrfniss des 
WechselgescJitifts im ncunzehnten Jahrhunderte, 
Leipzig, 1839, 8vo.— Ueber das Wesen und die 
Form des Literal'Contracts U'ie dieser zur Zeit der 
Justinianeischcn Gesetzgebung ausgebildert gewesen 
und Vergleichung desselben mil derm Wechsel , 
Leipzig, i852, 8vo. 

[Z)r. C. Einert namentlich in seinen Bcziehungen 
zu der jungsten Entwichdung des dcutschen Week' 
aelrechls dargestellt , Leipzig, 1855, 8vo.— All- 
genuine Deutsche Biographic , v. 759.] H. it. T. 

EISDELL, Joseph Sal way (fl. 19 th cent.), 
author of: A Treatise on the Industry of Nations, 
or the Principles of National Economy and Taxa¬ 
tion, London, 1839, 2 vols. 8vo (vol. i. deals with 
production, and vol. ii with distribution, consump¬ 
tion, and taxation ; translated, with introduction, 
by Prof. F. Ferrara, in Biblioteca delVEconomista, 
Sene I., vol. viii. Ferrara calls it a mere compila¬ 
tion without special character, but interesting, as 
showing the views of the English school of econo¬ 
mists, “sc una scuola inglese vi ha”).— An Essay 
on the Causes and Remedies of Poverty, London, 
1852, tnn.8vo(“poverty and crime, therefore, among 
a great mass of the population, are the sign and 
evidence of industrial improvement, not, however, 
yet universally adopted," p. 58;. h. r. t. 

EISELEN, Johann Fiukdiuoh Gottfried 
(1785-1885), born at Rothciiburg, died at 
Halle, where he gave much attention to the 


Si. 


conduct of the affairs of the city. He* 
a second edition of L. H. von Jakob’s Die 
Staals-Finanzmissenschaft , 1837, and wrote : 

Grundzuge der Staatsioirthschaft oder der freien 
Volkswirthschaft und der sich daravf beziehenden 
Regierungskunst , Berlin, 1818, 8vo.— Handbuch 
des Systems der Staatswissenschaft, Breslau, 1828, 
8vo. — Die Lehre von der Volksioirthschaft in 
ihren allgemeinen Bedingungen und in Hirer 
besonderen Entwickelung , oder vnssenschaftliche 
Darstdlung der burgerlichen Gesellschaft als 
Wirthschaftssystem, Halle, 1843, 8vo. 

[AUgemeine Deutsche Biographie, v. 764.] 

H. R. T. 

EJECT, EJECTMENT, EJECTION. The 
object of proceedings in ejectment is to recover 
possession of land. The action of ejectment, 
properly so-called, was abolished by the Com¬ 
mon Law Procedure Act of 1852. It was used 
as a means of ascertaining the title to land. It 
involved a remarkable series of fictions designed 
to escape from the inconveniences attaching to 
what were known as real actions (i.e. actions 
for the recovery of real estate). The party 
claiming delivered to the party in possession a 
declaration containing the names of imaginary 
parties, John Doe and Richard Roe. The 
declaration set out that John Doe was lessee 
of the land in question, holding of the real 
plaintiff, and had been ousted by Richard Roe. 
A notice signed by Richard Roc was served 
upon the real defendant, to inform him that 
Richard Roo had no real title to the land, and 
that judgment would go against him by default, 
so that the real defendant would be turned out, 
unless he appeared to defend his title. The 
action was then tried as between John Doc and 
the real defendant. If John Doe obtained 
judgment, this was tantamount to a judgment 
in favour of the real plaintiff, under whom 
John Doe claimed. The place of the old action 
of ejectment is now taken by an action for the 
recovery of land, which differs little from other 
actions in the High Court. Proceedings brought 
by an undisputed proprietor wishing to get rid 
of a tenant whoso term has expired, or who has 
made default in payment of his rent, are com¬ 
monly described as proceedings in ejectment. 
Such proceedings may be taken either at com¬ 
mon law or under the Common Law Procedure 
Act of 1852. The action at common law 
cannot be brought unless the landlord, or his 
agent authorised for that purpose, has made 
a demand of the precise amount of rent then 
due, and on the precise day on which the rent 
becomes due under the terms of the agreement. 
The demand must be made before sunset of that 
day, and the tenant may pay at any time up 
to midnight. It must bo made either at the 
place where the rent is payable or on the land 
itself. The necessity for the demand is the 
same, even though there be no person on the 
l aud to pay. But any or all of these require- 
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lay 

■ be dispensed wdth by the express 

demand.” “The elasticity of demand file 


the leaso. The Common Law Pro- 
Act, 1852, dispenses with the formal 
demand if half-a-y ear’s rent be owing, and no 
sufficient property to meet the claim can be 
found on the premises. * But this enactment 
applies only when the agreement of tenancy 
gives the landlord a right of re-entry for non¬ 
payment of rent. When half-a-year’s rent is 
in arrear, and neither the value of the premises 
nor the annual rent amounts to £50 a year, 
the county court can order that the landlord 
shall be put in possession of the premises. 
By whatever procedure effected, ejectment is 
the ultimate remedy of a landlord against a 
defaulting tenant. By means of ejectment he 
recovers possession of the laud for which he ho 
longer receives rent. Unless he could in the 
last resort employ this remedy, the premises 
which ho has let would often be practically 
valueless to him. For there may be no suffi¬ 
cient goods on the premises to distrain upon, 
and the defaulting tenant may not bo sub¬ 
stantial enough to make it worth while to bring 
an action against him personally. Besides 
default might bo mado again and again by a 
tenant remaining in possession. The circum¬ 
stances which mako ejectment of defaulting 
tenants peculiarly unpopular seem to be these : 
—sympathy with the instinctive attachment 
which almost all persons feel for a place which 
they have long inhabited ; a vague notion of 
proprietary right in a tenant 'who has occupied 
the land a long time, and a more definite 
feeling of injustice when the tenant, although 
a defaulter, has iu years past executed improve¬ 
ments which have added to the permanent 
value of the land. In tliis last case, adequate 
compensation should be made, but the power 
of vindicating proprietary right is essential to 
the well-being of society. Ejectment and 
eviction are, legally speaking, the same process, 
but eviction is perhaps the term oftenest used 
in common parlance (see Eviction). 

[Wharton, Law Lc:cicon, Art. Ejectment. — Wood- 
fall, Landlord and Tenant (14th ed.), ch. 22.— 
Oopinger and Munro, The Law of Rents , chs. xxiv. 
and xxv.—A gric. Holdings Act, App.] f.c. m. 

ELASTICITY is a technical term employed 
by Prof. Marshall, to denote the sensitive¬ 
ness of the response which a certain thing 
returns to changes in another tiling that 
stands in a causal relation to the former; 
i.e. the ratio between the percentage increase 
(or, it may be, diminution) of one thing, 
say x, and the percentage increase (or dimi¬ 
nution) of another, say y. (1) in symbols: 

~ or — (cp. Marshall, Principles of 

x ' y A y x ' 

Economics , 2nd edition, bk. iii. ch. iv. p. 160, 
et scq.y Journal of the Statistical Society, 
Jubilee Yol. 1885, p. 256). 

An important case is the “elasticity of 


market is great or small according as the 
amount demanded increases much or little for 
a given fall in price, and diminishes much or 
little for a given rise in price” (Marshall, 
Pnnciplcs of Political Economy , bk. iii. ch. 
iii. 1st ed.). The difference in this respect 
between different commodities has been felt, 
though not so accurately conceived and ex¬ 
pressed, by some other writers. Thus Mill: 
“If the article is a necessary of life, which, 
rather than resign, people are willing to pay 
for at any price, a deficiency of one-third 
may raise the price to double, triple, or quad¬ 
ruple ” ( Political Economy , bk. iii. ch. ii. § 4). 
And again, “ Some things are usually affected 
in a greater ratio than that of the excess or 
deficiency, others usually in a less. . . . The 
amount of what people are willing to expend 
on it . . . may be affected in very unequal 
degrees by difficulty or facility of attainment ” 
{ibid. bk. iii. ch. viii. § 2). [Compare Auspitz 
and Licben, Theorie dcs Preiscs , p. 41, et seq .— 
Seligman, Shifting and Incidence of Taxation , 
p. 148, et seq. —Irving Fisher, Mathematical 
Investigations in the Theory of Value and Priccs } 
p. 46, et seq.'] Prof. Marshall holds that in 
general the elasticity of demand “is small, 
when the price of a thing is very high rela¬ 
tively ” to the means of a class of purchasers, 
“and again when it is very low; while the 
elasticity is much greater for prices intermediate 
between what we may call the high level and 
the low level ” (Marshall, Pnnciples of Econo¬ 
mics, bk. iii. ch'. iv. § 2). The elasticity of 
demand is a prime factor in determining the 
interest which the consumer has in a fall of 
price (see Consumer’s Rent), and the effects 
of bounties and of monopolies {op. cit. bk. v.). 

F. Y. E. 

ELASTICITY OF DEMAND. See previous 
article and Demand. 

ELDER, William (1806-1885), was bom in 
Pennsylvania, and died in Washington. He prac¬ 
tised medicine and wrote frequently for the press. 
Besides several volumes in general literature, 
he published The Debt and Resources of the 
United Slates , Philadelphia, 1863, pp. 32; 
Questions of the Day , Philadelphia, 1871, pp. 
367; and Conversations on Political Economy , 
Philadelphia, 1882, pp. 316. Elder belonged to 
the Carey School, and advocated a political 
economy which was national as opposed to 
cosmopolitan. He introduced the term “ guar- 
antyism” to denote the various charitable, 
savings, and philanthropic agencies to promote 
thrift. D. R. D. 

ELECTION. The doctrine of election w^as 
introduced by the courts of equity (see Equity), 
and may be shortly stated as follows : if by a 
will or deed a testator or donor disposes of 
property belonging to another person, and by 
the same instrument confers a benefit on that 
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ELEGIT—ELIOT 


cb. person cannot at tlie same time 

_^ e benefit conferred upon him and 

refuse^to surrender his property in accordance 
with the disposition of the testator or donor. 
He must choose (“is put to his election ”) as to 
whether he will accept the benefit and surrender 
the property in question, or whether he will 
keep his property and forego the benefit, or at 
least part of it, the principle being that where 
the value of the benefit under the will or deed 
exceeds the value of the property with respect 
to which the election arises, the party dis¬ 
appointed by the election is not entitled to 
compensation beyond the value of that property. 
Thus if a testator by his will gives A an estate 
belonging to B, of the value of £10,000, and 
by the same instrument gives B a legacy of 
£20,000, B may elect to conform to the will 
by conveying the estate in question to A and 
receiving the legacy of £20,000 ; but if he 
elects against the will, he must pay £10,000 to 
A by way of compensation and may retain the 
remaining £10,000. In many cases the facts 
are not so simple and the doctrine frequently 
gives rise to considerable difficulty. e. s. 

ELEGIT (Whit of). A w r rit of execution 
(see Execution), by virtue of which a judg¬ 
ment creditor is enabled to take possession of 
the debtor’s land. The writ does not in itself 
authorise the creditor to sell the land, but an 
order for that purpose may be obtained by 
application to the chancery division of the 
high court (27 & 28 Viet. o. 112, §§ 4-G). 
Execution by “ writ of elegit ” w T as introduced 
by the Statute of Westminster (13 Ed. I. c. 18), 
arid originally extended to the debtor’s chattels 
(excluding beasts of the plough), but was 
restricted to one-half only of the land. The 
last-named restriction was removed by 1 & 2 
Viet. c. 108, whilst on the other hand the 
Bankruptcy Act 1883, § 146, enacts that writs 
of elegit are no longer to extend to chattels. 
A recital is contained in the writ, showing that 
the creditor has chosen this means of execution 
in preference to others, which in the original 
Latin form (quod “elegit”) included the word 
from which the name is derived. E. s. 

ELEVATOR. Part of the machinery in 
unloading vessels (see Docks, Mechanical Appli¬ 
ances at Docks). In America a public ware¬ 
house for produce (see Warehouses). 

ELIBANK, Patrick Murray, fifth lord 
(1703-1778), lawyer, soldier, and pamphleteer, 
was admitted a member of the Faculty of 
Advocates at Edinburgh in 1723, and served 
in the Carthagena expedition under Lord Cath- 
cavt in 1740. He thought the existence of the 
national debt a very great calamity, and stock¬ 
holders and stock-jobbers a most pernicious 
class of men, whuxe ill-gotten wealth gave 
them the power to further their speculations by 
embarking the nation on harmful lines of 
policy. Ho accuses them of having caused the 



war of 1739 ; and suggests that their prfepj_ 

might with advantage be confiscated, like the 
property of the monasteries in 1537, and the 
proceeds devoted to encouraging our manufac¬ 
tures by bounties. 

On economic subjects Lord Elibank wrote An 
Inquiry into the Origin and Consequences of the 
Public Debt,, Edinburgh, 1753-1754.—Assay on 
Paper Money and Banking from Essays on the 
Public Debt, Frugality, etc., 1755. This essay is 
reprinted in M‘Culloch’s Select Tracts on Paper 
Currency, etc., London, 1857. M'Culloch says 
of this, “It is a poor performance.” —Letters on 
the proposed Plan for altering Entails in Scotland, 
Edinburgh, 1765. — See also Douglas’s Peerage oj 
Scotland. a. h. 

ELIOT, Francis Perceval (c. 1756-1818), 
entered the civil service, and for some years 
before his death was a commissioner of audit 
at Somerset House. His economic wirings arc 
chiefly on subjects connected with currency and 
banking. He considered that notes might 
safely be issued on good securities, and need 
not be restricted to representing actual deposits 
of bullion. He belongs to a class of writers 
fostered by the Bank Restriction, who, in Sir 
Robert Peel’s words, “would not admit the 
doctrine of a metallic standard.” Eliot advo¬ 
cated an “ideal money” which “admits of 
invariable value, because it is not formed of 
substantial and therefore variable materials.” 

. . . “The money of account remains in itself 
fixed and undepreciated, while the precious 
metals may either be suffering an intrinsic de¬ 
preciation,” or the converse ([Obsc'rvations, p. 
33). As General Walker remarks, it is scarcely 
worth while to separate the parts of truth and 
error here. Otherwise a rudimentary concep¬ 
tion of the standard which is formed by an 
Index Number might be ascribed to Eliot. 
Compare the context of the passages above cited 
(and Obsci'vations, p. 41), where reference is 
made to Sir George Shuckburgh. Consistently 
with this view, Eliot maintains that during the 
war it was the gold which 'was appreciated not 
the paper depreciated. He w T rote : 

Demonstration or Financial Remarlzs with occa¬ 
sional observations on Political Occurrences, 1807 
(the first part discussing sinking funds, the latter 
part “noticing in a summary way some of the 
principal events since the decease of that ever to 
be regretted statesman,” Pitt.) — Observations on 
the Fallacy of the supposed depreciation of the Paper 
Currency of the Kingdomwith reasons for dissen ting 
from the Report of the Bidlion Committee, 1811 ; 
Second edition, with a supplement replying to 
criticisms, 1811. —Letters on the Political Situation 
of this Country , addressed to the Earl of Liverpool 
by Eliot under the signature of Falkland. — Pam¬ 
phleteer, Nos. vi. and vii. (1814), No. x. (1815), 
No. xiii. (1816). 

[Quarterly Review, February 1811 — “Tracts on 
the Report of the Bullion Committee.” —Peel, 
speech on the Bank Charter A.ct, May 1844.— 
Walker, Money , p. 277. j F. y. e. 
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iB ETHAN LEGISLATION. For 
r6f tho legislation of the period of Queen 
Elizabeth, in its reference to economic changes, 
see Legislation. 

ELKING, Henry (fl. 1720), who was at one 
time extensively engaged in the Greenland whale 
fishery, published (1) The Interest of England 
considered with respect to its Manufactures, etc., 
London, 1720, 8vo. This pamphlet was directed 
against the importation of calicoes by the 
East India Company, to which Elking attri¬ 
butes “ the decay of trade, the melting of coin, 
the scarcity of silver, and the increase of poor.” 
The importation of East India calicoes was, in 
accordance with these principles, prohibited in 
the following year (1721). (2) A View of the 

Greenland Trade and Whale Fishery, with the 
National and Private Advantages thereof, London, 
1722, 8vo, 2nd ed. 1825. Reprinted in vol. iv. 
of the Overstone Collection of Select Economical 
Tracts , 1859. This is one of the most valuable 
of the early pamphlets on the whale fishery. 
Elking gives an account of its origin, and pro¬ 
gress of the fishery and its condition at the time 
he wrote, and suggests means for getting it once 
more into English hands. (3) The Interest of 
Great Britain considered, etc., London, 1723. 

[McCulloch’s Literature of Pol. Econ., p. 233.— 
Halkett and Laing’s Dictionary of Anonymous 
Literature, 1240.— Brit. Mus . Cat.] w. a. s. k. 

ELLIOTT, Ebenezer(1781-1849). Ebenezer 
Elliott, the “corn-law rhymer,” was bom at 
Masborough near Sheffield, and was the son of 
a manufacturer who had obtained a share in a 
small iron-work in that place. He received 
very little education, but at an early age he 
began both to read largely and to write verses. 
His early attempts in verse waiting are not of 
much value. On his marriage he invested the 
money his w r ife brought him in his father’s 
business. But the trade was declining at the 
time ; his father died worn out by business 
anxieties; and after a few years spent in a hope¬ 
less struggle, Elliott found that he was a ruined 
man, ruined, he always maintained, by the 
com laws. In the year 1821, how T ever, he 
made a fresh attempt, and for some years he 
prospered. But after the year 1837 trade again 
began to fall off, and when in 1842 he gave up 
business, lie was only able to take with him 
the sum of £6000. The losses of these five 
years were another result of the bread-tax he 
so hated. This hatred was the passion that 
inspired all his best poems. He was filled with 
fierce indignation against the law that had kept 
him poor, as an employer, and that pressed 
so hardly on the workers whom he wislmd to 
benefit. In The Splendid Village, The Village 
Patriarch, and above ail, in The Banter, the 
reader feels the depth of his feeling for the poor 
and his hatred of the landlord class. In the 
Corn-law Bhym , s( 1831) the whole of his bitrer 
auger breaks out. No one can read them with¬ 



out feeling some share of the indignation that 
inspired them, and as a picture of the state of 
men’s minds at the time their force and brevity 
make them invaluable. c. G. c. 

[Watkin’s Life, Poetry, and Letters of Ebenezer 
Elliott, 1850.— Athenccum, 12th January 1850.— 
Poetical Works, 1876.] 

ELLIS, William (died 1758), a self-taught 
farmer of unusually wide agricultural knowledge. 
His early 'writings made his name. Ho was 
afterwards employed by a bookseller to write 
in monthly instalments, but made the mistake 
of producing the required quantity by padding 
with quack receipts, old wives’ tales, etc., and 
thereby injured his reputation. He was too 
much occupied in travelling about tho country, 
acting as a consulting farmer and selling seeds 
and agricultural implements, to work his own 
farm at Little Gaddesden, Herts, according 
to his own teaching ; on his journeys, however, 
he learned the methods of farming prevalent in 
different counties, and his habits of observation 
enabled him to enrich his writings with shrewd 
criticism and comparisons. He treats most 
fully of the management and breeds of sheep, 
the use of manures, the growing of timber, 
especially of oaks, the need of different soils, 
and tho latest improvements in ploughs. His 
style is homely, often rough, and sometimes 
ungrammatical. 

The following is a list of his works :— 

The Practical Farmer; or. The Hertfordshire 
Husbandman, 1732.— Chiltcmand Vale Farming 
explained, 1733. — The London and Country 
Brexcer (see Country Hoxisexoife, p. 12).— New 
Experiments in Husbandry for the Month of 
April, 1736.— The Timber Tree improved, 1738.— 
The Shepherd's Sure Guide, 1749.— A Compleat 
System of experienced improvements, made on 
Sheep, grass lambs, and house lambs, 1749.— 
The Modern Husbandman, 1750.— The Country 
Houseurifes Family Companion, 1750. — Peer!, 
Farmer his own Farrier , 1759.—In 1772 was 
published Ellis’s Husbandry abridg'd and method¬ 
ized, the original padding and some of the less 
intelligible and interesting matter being omitted. 

[Biographical notice in preface to last named 
work. ] E. g. p. 

ELLIS, William (1800-1881), ably dis¬ 
charged for fifty years the duties of chief under¬ 
writer to the Indemnity Insurance Office. Ellis 
is mentioned by Mill in his Autobiography (among 
the disciples of Bontham) as “an original 
thinker in the field of political economy, now 
honourably known by his apostolic exertions 
for the improvement of education.” Of these 
distinctions the latter appears the more perma¬ 
nent. Ellis used to convey to the young a 
knowledge of poliiical, or as he preferred to say 
“ social,” economy and of “right conduct,” by 
the method of “Socratic” dialogue. His 
method deserves this epithet, so far as it incul¬ 
cated the homely virtues with tho zeal of the 
Socrates of Xenophon. A Platonic vein o/ 
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is not to be looked for in Ellis’s 

diakga^s. 

A good account of Ellis’s “ conduct teaching ” is 
given in the Memoirs written by his granddaughter, 
Ethel Ellis, 1888. The Life, by E. K. Blyth, 
1889, describes his economical, as well as his 
educational, work ; and contains a complete list of 
his writings. Of these may be mentioned: various 
articles in the Westminster Review; including one 
on M‘Culloch’s Political Economy by Ellis and 
J. S. Mill jointly (July 1825); Outlines of Social 
Economy, 1846 ; Progressive Lessons in Social 
Science; Philosocrates, 1861-64. 

J. S. Mill refers to an essay by Ellis, published 
in the Westminster Review for January 1826, as 
“ the most scientific treatment of the subject which 
I have met with” (Pol. Econ., ch. iv. § 2). The 
subject is “the effect of the employment of 
machinery on the happiness of the working classes,” 
an effect which the writer pronounces to be bene¬ 
ficial with less qualification than economists would 
now generally employ. * F. Y. E. 

ELLMAN, John (1753-1832). A success¬ 
ful farmer of Glynde in Sussex, best known for 
his improvements in the breed of Southdown 
sheep, for the origination of the Sussex Agri¬ 
cultural Association, and as one of the founders 
of the Smithfield Cattle Show. As an agricul¬ 
turist he was so much esteemed by his contem¬ 
poraries that his biographer, Walesby, writing 
shortly after his death, claims that Ellman had 
by his discoveries so increased the productive¬ 
ness of agriculture as to effectually disprove the 
doctrines of Malthus. Ellman himself abstained 
from abstract economics, and is chiefly inter¬ 
esting to students of the science for his helping 
Arthur Young ( q.v .) with materials for the 
latter’s Annals of Agriculture . Ellman ap¬ 
pears, from his correspondence with Young in 
this connection, to have supposed that the Poor 
Rate (q.v.) and similar imposts fell almost ex¬ 
clusively on the farmers, who had to support the 
used-up labourers when past work in factories. 
He also urged very strongly that the wages of 
labour should be proportional to the labourer’s 
skill. 

[See life of Ellman in preface to Baxter’s Library 
of Agriculture, 4th ed., 1851. — Young’s Annals of 
Agriculture, London, 1784, etc.; and Dictionary 
qf National Biography, London, 1888.] a. h. 

PLUS wer8 financial officers in France who 
superintended the collection of taxes in those pro¬ 
vinces which had not estates, or assemblies, of 
their own. They are to be distinguished from 
the tresoriers, who collected the domain revenue. 
The tins originated in 1356, when the states- 
genoral made the most notable attempt to impose 
constitutional checks upon the crown. Not 
content with claiming the sole right of imposing 
taxes, they insisted upon entrusting their collec¬ 
tion to their own elected officials (dlus) Charles 
"V. subsequently maintained both the taxes and 
the collectors of 1356, though he turned the 
latter into royal officials, and they continued 
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till the revolution. The district of an < 
called an election, and hence the provinces which 
had no estates come to be called the pays 
detection, as distinguished from the pays d'dials. 
The provincial estates ■were quite distinct from 
the Etats g£n£raux (q.v.) 

[De Tocqueville, VAncien Regime .] R. L. 

E.MANCIPATION. The general subject is 
dealt with in connection with Serfdom, 
Slavery, Enfranchisement of Land, and 
Villenage, but the emancipation of the negro 
slaves in America offers some points of special 
economic interest ‘ The main influences which 
led to abolition were unquestionably moral and 
religious; but-there had been growing up a strong 
suspicion, that the system was wasteful, and it 
was too palpably an outrage upon the prevalent 
laissez-faire principle to last far into the 19th 
century, wherever English ideas were in vogue. 
A close scrutiny brought out that the one solid 
basis of efficiency was the easiness of direction 
of unskilled labour in large masses, but the fol¬ 
lowing objections left a large adverse balance. 

(1) Slave labour wasted the soil through its 
lack of intelligence ; (2) it confined agriculture 
to certain . products, especially sugar, cotton, 
tobacco ; (3) it prevented the rise of manufac¬ 
tures ; (4) it degraded labour, and thus arrested 
immigration of fresh whiterpeople, and prevented 
the formation of an industrious middle class ; 
(5) it prevented the- industrial development of 
which the negro population was capable ; (6) 
it kept down the gross production of a com¬ 
munity in favour of net-production ; and 
further, kept back net-production in general, in 
favour of the net-production appropriated to a 
small portion of the community. Allowing for 
the general material progress of the world as a 
stimulant, and in the. case of the British West 
Indies for the equalisation of the sugar duties 
in 1846 and the rise of beet sugar since 1860, 
as obstructions, a comparison of the present 
condition of the countries affected with their 
condition before emancipation substantiates this 
arraignment of the slave system in every point. 

(1) With greater intelligence and better 
appliances the soils are no longer wastefully 
exhausted. Mr. Briggs, an intelligent Barbados 
planter, who resolutely improved his methods, 
made a large fortuno soon after emancipation, 
and the soil of that island now appears likely 
to continue to yield its 50,000 tons of sugar a 
year indefinitely. (2) Agriculture has been 
extended and varied. In the West Indies the 
once despised “subsidiary” products have, in 
gross, taken the chief place from sugar, except 
in Barbados : lands hitherto thought useless 
have been brought into cultivation—50,000 
acres were added to cultivated areas in Jamaica 
alone between 1880 and 1890; in South Carolina 
the forests are giving employment to 700 timber 
mills; in Brazil coffee-production increases 
every decade. (3) Manufactures have sprung 
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^tence in tlio Southern States. In 
Carolina minerals are being worked, 
Jly the phosphate rock ; and manufactures 
have passed from S£ million dollars before 
emancipation to 16 J millions in 1880 and 32 
millions in 1884. In the West Indies to turn 
to manufactures would be pernicious waste of 
natural advantages, and no one desires to see it 
done. (4) The lower classes of the white race 
are rapidly improving their position. Professor 
Bryce says of the South, “ The chasm that used 
to divide the poor whites from the planters has 
been in many places bridged over by the growth 
of a middle class of small proprietors in the 
country and of manufacturing industries in the 
coal and iron regions” (American Commonwealth, 
iii. p. 95). In the West Indies there is no 
change in this respect; the employing class has 
diminished (Jamaica from 40,000 to 17,000), 
and opinion is, on the whole, against the suit¬ 
ability of these colonies for any other class of 
white people. (5) There has arisen in the 
West Indies a peasant class of negroes of whom 
it is no exaggeration to say that they have the 
most favoured lot that has ever fallen to any 
considerable portion of their race. In Barbados, 
where tliero was no unoccupied land available 
for squatting, the emancipated negroes at once 
became wage-earners, and they so continue ; 
in Jamaica there was abundance of land avail¬ 
able, and the planters were so ill-tempered in 
their attitude to the new* status that the negroes 
in large numbers became independent peasants, 
and the separation of labour from capital has 
therefore been far wider than it needed to have 
been. There are now over 90,000 small holdings 
among the 100,000 families in the colony. In 
Trinidad and Demcrara also the negroes aban¬ 
doned plantation work, and resort was made to 
East Indian coolies for this purpose ; still the 
negro population increases and prospers on other 
products —cocoa, for example, and fruits not 
requiring much capital and adapted for small- 
scale production. In the Southern States, 
whatever is to be allowed as to their low politi¬ 
cal and social condition from a European point 
of view, it cannot be gainsaid that there are 
now millions of negroes industrially wealthy 
in comparison with the condition of their 
fathers, whose labour had little influence upon 
their own material well-being. (6) The gross 
produce of all the countries affected has more 
than kept paco with the growth of population, 
and the wealth is more widely distributed. 
Whereas, in former times 60,000 families 
worked in Jamaica on slave rations, while some 
8000 received an abnormal return for both 
capital and superintendence, an examination of 
the imports now shows that there is a very 
considerable net-produce in the hands of the 
common people of the colony. If the summit 
of luxury has fallen, the level of subsistence 
has risen to a stage of comfort and civilised 



life. The statistics of all the couni 
question indicate a similar change. Even in 
Cuba, where the emancipation has not led to 
any extensive industrial change, the output of 
sugar has not been aifected so far. 

The following remarkable figures are given for 
Brazil:—Aunual produce of coffee, 1835-1840, 
slave-trade inexistence, S8 million lbs.; 1855-1860, 
slave trade abolished, 264 millions ; 1872-1877, 
emancipation by purchase in progress, 389 millions; 
1890, emancipation completed, 880 millions. 

Of course fixed capital was lost during the 
transition, but when the old capitalist class still 
represents Jamaica, for example, as a standing 
reproach to Great Britain, serious inquirers will 
find this unsupported by the official statistics of 
the colony. If a colony with an increasing 
area of cultivation, an increasing public revenue, 
and increased expenditure on public institutions 
of all kinds, increased support of voluntary 
religious bodies including a now disestablished 
branch of the Episcopal church, and a pauperism 
of less than one per cent, is a reproach, where 
are the jewels of an imperial crown to be sought ? 

[The economic chapters and appendices in 
Cairnes’s The Slave Power, 2nd ed., 1 863, excellently 
introduce the subject, which can be further studied 
in the histories of the various colonies (especially 
Gardner’s Jamaica, 1873), of the United States 
of America, of Cuba, and of Brazil. For the 
present condition of the countries affected, the 
many statistical works published in America sho w 
the situation in the southern states; whilst our 
colonies can be studied in the Reports in their 
Blue Books, issued from time to time by the 
colonial office for a few pence each. Amongst 
noteworthy articles of recent issue are N. Lubbock, 
Our West Indian Colonics (from sugar-merchant’s 
point of view). — Royal Colonial Institute Proceed* 
ings , vol. xvii.—H. Fowler, “Capital and Lfibour for 
the West Indies,” ibid., vol. xxi.— Lord Brassey, 
“The West Indies in 1892,” ibid., vol. xxiii.— D. 
Morris, “Fruit as a Factor in Colonial Commerco,” 
ibid., vol. xviii.— C. S. Salmon, Capital and Labour 
in Indies, Pamphlet, 1883.] a. c. 

EMBARGO. The word “ embargo ” used in 
a general sense means any prohibition affecting 
commerce ; in a more special sense, it is a term 
of international law implying the seizure of 
foreign ships. Formerly ships belonging to a 
foreign power were placed under embargo in 
contemplation of war, but in modern times 
this practice has been discontinued, and the 
only occasion on which an embargo of ships is 
now f resorted to is when it is sought to use 
reprisals in the case of any specific wrong com¬ 
mitted by any foreign state. If in such a case 
the relations between the two powers concerned 
re-assume their normal condition, the ships 
which have been placed under embargo are re¬ 
leased; if on the other hand war is declared, the 
ships are confiscated (see Angarif., Droit d’). 

[Hall's International Law, 3rd e l. 1890, pp. 366 
S73.] r a 
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jzZLEMENT. This offence is defined 
ustice Stephen’s Digest of the Criminal 
f^Art. 309) as “the conversion by a clerk, 
or servant, or person employed in the capacity 
of a clerk or servant, of any chattel, money, or 
valuable security delivered to or received or 
taken into possession by him for or in the 
name or on account of his master or employer.” 
Embezzlement differs from theft principally in 
the circumstance that the thing embezzled has 
not yet come into the possession of the person 
entitled to it, and is not taken out of his pos¬ 
session by the offender, whilst in the case of 
theft the thing stolen is taken by the offender 
out of the possession of the person entitled to 
it. Thus, if a shopman receives money for 
goods sold by him for his employer and puts 
this money into the till and then takes it out 
of the till and appropriates it, he commits a 
theft of the money. But if the shopman, after 
receiving the money, puts it into his pocket 
and afterwards applies it to his own purposes, 
this is embezzlement. If a clerk or servant 
appropriates a thing given into his custody by 
his employer, this act is not embezzlement but 
theft. For the thing so misappropriated is 
regarded by law as still in the possession of the 
employer. A further distinction between theft 
and embezzlement lies in the fact that theft 
may be committed by anybody upon anybody, 
but that embezzlement can be committed only 
by a clerk or servant or person employed in the 
capacity of a clerk or servant and with refer¬ 
ence to property belonging to the employer. 
Accordingly, before an offence against pro¬ 
perty can bo described as embezzlement, it 
must be shown that the property was in the 
possession of the offender, and that he stood in 
the relation of a clerk or servant to the injured 
party. The ascertainment of these points is 
often a matter of great nicety. Embezzlement 
is a felony, and renders the criminal liable to a 
maximum penalty of fourteen years’ penal 
servitude. 

[For the present state of the law regarding em¬ 
bezzlement, consult Stephen, Digest of the Crim¬ 
inal Law, Arts. 297, 309-312, and 325. For the 
history of the law regarding embezzlement, see 
Stephen, History of the Criminal Law , vol. iii. 
pp. 151-156.] p. c. M. 

EMBLEMENTS (from the med. Latin word 
embladare = to sow with com), technical name 
for growing crops. Where the owner of land 
dies intestate, the emblements do not go with 
the land, but devolve on the personal repre¬ 
sentative for the benefit of the next of kin ( c.g . 
if a man dies leaving two sons and one daughter, 
the land goes to the eldest son, and the emble¬ 
ments are divided between the three children 
in equal parts). A person entitled to land for 
his own life, or during the life of another 
person, is entitled to the crops sown during his 
tenancy and reaped after its termination ; but 



it is now provided (by 14 & 15 Viet, 
that in the case of land held at rack rent, the 
tenant or his representative may after the 
termination of the tenancy hold on the same 
terms to the end of the current year; and the 
rule as to emblements does not therefore come 
into operation in such cases. E. s. 

EMERSON, Gouverneur, M.D. (1796- 
1874), was born in Delaware and settled as a 
physician in Philadelphia. He devoted much 
of his time to scientific and agricultural in¬ 
quiries ; and gave special attention to medical 
and vital statistics. In 1872 he translated and 
prepared a preface for The Organisation oj 
Labor by F. Le Play, Philadelphia, pp. 417, 
preface, pp. v.-xiii. 

[Biographical Encycl. of Pennsylvania , 1874, 
p. 27.] D. R.D. 

EMIGRATION — its Effects on the 
Country of Origin. In all that has been 
written on the subject of emigration, a minor 
place has been assigned to the discussion of its 
effects upon the population of the country which 
the emigrant leaves. The assumption, how¬ 
ever, that these effects must be in every way 
beneficial underlies most of the pamphlet and 
other literature on the subject of emigration 
.and colonisation which exercised the public 
mind in this country during the period from 
1820 to 1850, or thereabout. 

It would be idle to dwell on the pre-historic 
migrations of the Indo-European races, or the 
hardly less remote expatriation of the Phoeni¬ 
cians. Nor will our knowledge of the economic 
condition of the ancient Greeks justify us in 
drawing too confident conclusions from the most 
regular system of emigration which the ancient 
world exhibited. The Romans wore not given 
to emigrate in the sense in which we now use 
the terra, although they made great political 
use of their “colonies.” Nor can the descent 
of the barbarous hordes of the north on the 
declining Roman empire in the early centuries 
of our era, or the victorious career of Spanish 
conquest in the new world in the 16th century, 
be considered to furnish any economic lesson. 
Such movements of population as those of 
the Flemings and Huguenots to England 
in the 14th and 17th centuries were preg¬ 
nant with economic results, but were too 
partial and irregular to constitute an era of 
emigration. 

The beginning of emigration, as we have to 
consider it, may be placed in the 17th century ; 
and the nations which chiefly furnish instances 
of it are the English, the French, the Dutch, 
and Portuguese. The motives which prompted 
these earlier streams of emigration were usually 
love of adventure or political discontent. The 
feature which marked this emigration off from- 
previous movements was its steady set towards 
new countries j the freshness and emptiness of 
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nds swelled the volume of the stream 
ey attracted. There can be little 
the new impulse reacted with a 
considerable e(fect on the conditions of life in 
the countries which the emigrants left behind ; 
the Dutch being at that time the first to feel 
the influence. 

With the 19th century emigration entered 
on a new phase, and then England was in the 
van. She was suffering from acute commercial 
distress at home, and anxious about her vast 
possessions abroad. It occurred to a certain 
section of thinkers that the latter could be 
utilised as a remedy for the former, and various 
schemes of state-aided emigration to the 
colonies were much debated throughout the 
second quarter of the century, both in and out 
of parliament. Such were those to facilitate 
emigration from the south of Ireland to Canada 
(1823) and to relieve distress in the Highlands 
of Scotland (1841). At this time, indeed, the 
idea of emigration became merged in the more 
complex idea of colonisation. “Of colonisa¬ 
tion,” writes Wakefield, “the principal ele¬ 
ments are emigration, and tho permanent 
settlement of the emigrants on unoccupied 
land.” We refer again later to the distinction 
between the secondary results of emigration 
to a foreign state, and those of emigration to 
a colony or similar possession. 

What was thought of the economic bearing 
of emigration at the time alluded to may best 
be gathered from the following passage from 
Wakefield’s View of the Art of Colonisation. 

“My fancy pictures a sort and amount of 
colonisation that would amply repay its cost 
by providing happily for our redundant people ; 
by improving tho state of those who remained 
at home; by supplying us largely with food and 
the raw materials of manufacture; and by 
gratifying our best feelings of national pride, 
through the extension over the unoccupied parts 
of the earth of a nationality truly British in 
language, religion, laws, institutions, and 
attachment to the empire.” 

The first words of this passage strike the 
keynote of the modern intention in emigration. 
The movements of the individual and the larger 
schemes projected by the state are alike con¬ 
nected with the sense of undue pressure and 
competition at home. Professor Mayo Smith 
laid it down that persons rarely emigrate in 
order to better themselves, but because they 
are actually pinched at home. Love of 
adventure, political complications, religious 
difficulties, which have been active forces in 
causing emigration formerly, play a less con¬ 
spicuous part now ; but arc still not absolutely 
unimportant. The former large emigration 
from Germany, which was usually assigned to 
the existence of conscription, may with greater 
probability be traced to the pressure of financial 
burthens resulting from military expenditure. 


It is difficult to clear from confusion the im 
affecting various states since the war of 19r 
or to propound any general view of present 
efforts at emigration. But as far as the United 
Kingdom is concerned it is the fact that once 
more the most definite attempt at systematic 
emigration is being made by the British for 
economic reasons affecting the empire generally. 
The mother country and her self-governing 
dominions are co-operating on definite lines. 

Tho economic effect of emigration on any 
particular state must largely depend upon the 
functions which have daily been discharged by 
tho emigrant. We must ascertain what are 
the classes of people who do emigrate. It is 
not enough to speak about “relieving one 
labour market and supplying another ” ; we 
must discover if we can what branch of labour 
is chiefly affected, and to what extent its 
efficiency is impaired by the removal of its 
active members. Next in importance is the 
question of volume of emigration and drain on 
the population. 

Thus emigration must be examined both ns 
to quantity and quality ; but having arrived 
in any particular case at an estimate of the 
actual loss to the country which is involved, 
we shall have to set off against it the advantages 
gained by the persons left behind, the freedom 
from over-com petition, the raising of the 
standard of comfort, and so forth—a subtle and 
difficult inquiry. In this way we should gauge 
what may be considered the primary results of 
emigration. 

The secondary results are partly commercial, 
partly political. Mill kept the first-named very 
clearly before him when he penned the follow¬ 
ing passage:— 

‘ ‘ The question is in general treated too ex¬ 
clusively as one of distribution—of relieving 
one labour market and supplying another. It 
is this, but it is also a question of production, 
and of the most efficient employment of the 
productive resources of the world. Much has 
been said of the good economy of importing 
commodities from the place wdiere they can be 
bought cheapest; while the good economy of 
producing them where they can be produced 
cheapest is comparatively little thought of. 

. . . The exportation of labourers and capital 
from old to new countries, from a place where 
their productive power is less to a place where 
it is greater, increases by so much the aggregate 
produce of the labour and capital of the world. 
It adds to the joint wealth of the old and tho 
new country what amounts in a short period 
to many times the mere cost of effecting the 
transport. There needs be no hesitation in 
affirming that colonisation, in the present state 
of the world, is tjie best affair of business in 
which the capital of an old and wealthy country 
can engage.” 

Similarly Wakefield, in a work which followed 
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The practice of colonisation . . . has 
^^a<$e{f>(vith momentous consequences on old 
countries by creating and supplying new objects 
of desire, by stimulating industry and skill, by 
promoting manufactures and commerce, by 
greatly augmenting the wealth and population 
of the world” ; and he goes on to add in words 
which we may quote without tying ourselves to 
accept them, “it has occasioned directly a 
peculiar form of government, the really demo¬ 
cratic, and has been, indirectly, a main cause 
of the political changes and tendencies which 
now agitate Europe.” 

The above sketch of the lines to be followed 
in an investigation into the effects of emigration 
may be considered to hold good generally for 
all times and for all peoples ; but it is question¬ 
able whether any sufficiently trustworthy data 
exist to enable us to draw fair inferences con¬ 
cerning the earlier emigrations. Even in regard 
to recent years we shall do well if we can 
arrive at fairly accurate conclusions in respect 
of one or two countries such as England or 
Germany, in which statistics are becoming 
understood. It is hardly necessary to observe 
that the case of the United States, whose statis¬ 
tics are sufficiently careful and elaborate, fur¬ 
nishes no illustration of the effect of emigration. 
Such emigration as may take place from the 
States is so individual and spasmodic that, 
compared with the large volume of Immigra¬ 
tion ( [q.v .), it may be neglected. 

In considering the results of emigration from 
Europe in the 17 til aud 18th centuries, it is 
almost impossible to separate political and 
economic phenomena. 

Spain suddenly found an area for her develop¬ 
ment which has been unequalled even by Great 
Britain ; she subdued many native peoples and 
settled a vast territory. There was a constant 
flow of Spaniards to Central and South America. 
The ease of conquest and the lust of gain had a 
large share in the deterioration of the national 
character ; loss of population and a false con¬ 
ception of wealth completed the downfall of an 
empire. If it be sought to fasten a portion of 
the blame on emigration it will not be forgotten 
that, while the drain on the resources of the old 
country was excessive, the Spanish emigrants 
were for the most part the worst type of mer¬ 
cenary soldiers. 

The history of Portugal presents rather differ¬ 
ent features. The Portuguese in those days, as 
now, were deeply imbued with the trading 
instinct; they had far more capacity than the 
Spaniard for settling down on new territory. 
The effect of discovery and conquest in this 
ease is parallel to that upon Holland ; a people 
dwelling in a circumscribed area suddenly rose 
to the level of a first-class state ; the more rapid 
loss of power by Portugal was probably due to 
the weakness of its political constitution as 
compared with that stem combination of free 
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men who had gone through the fire of i 
sion and emerged a fresh nation. 

The Netherlands form the best instance, 
besides our own country, of the beneficial effects 
of regular emigration. To them it was a safety- 
valve : the closing years of the 16th century 
had purged away the dross of the natiou ; it 
was composed of men, on the whole, remark¬ 
ably even in power, w ill, and capacity ; to 
avoid fretting and w r ear and tear at home a 
proportion of such men must find an outlet 
abroad ; the emigration from Holland accord¬ 
ingly included many of the best of its citizens, 
and they did not hesitate to settle permanently 
in their new homes, and reproduce the political 
constitutions and commercial aptitude of the 
mother country. On the other hand the volume 
of emigration was not large, and we have De 
Witt’s authority for the fact that there was a 
constant immigration into the free republic 
from surrounding nations ; the centre of the 
system was never exhausted. The new settle¬ 
ments distinctly increased the trade and power 
of the Netherlands ; the monopoly which they 
established of the East India trade was only 
partly due to the chartered company ; it could 
not have lasted so long but for the Dutch mer¬ 
chants on the other side of the world. 

We may pass over France, which furnishes 
no further lesson, and take the early history of 
English emigration. There we find emigration 
proceeding along two distinct lines—the inten¬ 
tional transportation by the great companies of 
such persons as would form a useful community, 
and the voluntary expatriation of large bodies 
of peisons of the same political or religious 
persuasion. The class of emigrants who left 
England at that time was thus, in the main, a 
very good one. It was only natural that the 
intention of the founders of the settlements 
should be better than the results attained. 
The proposal in the case of Carolina—that not 
more than 100 or 150 settlers should be sent 
over the first year, and none but labourers, 
artisans, and skilful seamen should be sent 
during the next two or three years—is a fair 
sample of the way in which the nucleus of a 
colony was intended to be constituted. But in 
practice it was impossible to avoid an influx of 
worthless characters ; and in spite of Bacon’s 
warning, adventurers and government alike 
could not resist the temptation of sending out 
condemned prisoners, vagrants, gipsies, and bad 
characters,—people “divers ways gathered up 
in England.” 

England, however, did not lose by the 
exodus. “Virginia,” says Doyle, “was the 
offspring of economical distress : ” in fact, Great 
Britain could at the time afford to part with a 
large slice of population. The ablest workmen 
and richest merchants did not go ; those who 
did emigrate, whether honest men or rogues, 
left a feeling of relief among those who remained 
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m ; there was more elbow-room, but 
no gap ; the work at homo went on 

The number that emigrated at this period 
was considerable ; although our information is 
not sufficient to be tabulated. To Virginia 
alone 1261 persons went in 1619, 1000 in one 
year previous to 1635, 2000 the next year, 
1600 the next, and so on—many thousands in 
all ; and the ilnovement was steady year by 
year. In 162 $ an order in council was issued 
with the object of restraining the efflux of popu¬ 
lation. There was an alarm that this was 
becoming a drain on the country’s resources. 
But the very next j T ear there were appeals for the 
rescission of the order in whole or in part; and 
Sir Josiah Child, writing in 1692, denies that 
there ever had been a drain on the people. 

In the large extent of this emigration lay the 
germs of its future benetit to England. The 
plantations called out enterprise and activity 
on the part of those who remained behind. 
“I say,” writes Child, “that for provisions, 
clothes, and household goods, seamen and all 
others employed about materials for building, 
fitting, and victualling of ships, every English¬ 
man in Barbadoes or Jamaica creates employ¬ 
ment for four men at home.” The emigration 
of a considerable number of men, and the suc¬ 
cessful growth of their settlements in new 
lands, transformed England into the first com¬ 
mercial and carrying nation of the world. 

In the 18th century the stream of emigra¬ 
tion flowed more slowly ; the severance of the 
United States, and the wars in which Great 
Britain was engaged, both contributed to check 
it; and when next it assumed larger propor¬ 
tions a new era had begun—the era of emigra¬ 
tion without conquest or settlement, directed 
ns much to foreign countries as to British 
possessions. In 1815 the number of emigrants 
from tho United Kingdom was 2081, in 1820 
it was 25,729, in 1830, 56,907 ; in that year 
the Colonisation Society was formed ; in the 
next year the first effort was made to regulate 
emigration ; an agent general for emigration 
and certain “South Australian ” commissioners 
were the chief centres of authority for some 
years, and in 1840 the Colonial Land and Emi¬ 
gration Board was established in Downing 
Street. It had become clear that the matter 
was one of great interest both to the mother 
country and the colonies. On the one hand 
was the theory described as “shovelling out 
f he paupers,” on the other was tho demand 
that no emigrant should be sent to the colonies 
e>."' rpt under proper safeguards, and with some 
fruarantce of his fitness. And generally on 
hues settled nearly a century ago, the attitude 
°f the state towards emigration has remained 
to the present time. The activity of societies 
and other quasi-public influences increased 
during tho nineteenth century side by side with 




official clforts chiefly emanating from me 
governing states of the Empire : an 
establishment of tho Emigrants’ Information 
Office in 1885 marked a sort of epoch. Since 
1918 the emigration policy of the United 
Kingdom has taken a new departure. The 
Royal Commission on the resources and in¬ 
dustries of the British Empire reported in 
favour of a more active control of emigration. 
The Government introduced legislation for the 


purpose; and on the 6th December 1918 the 
Committee of the Emigrants’ Information Office 
resigned : a new Government Emigration Com¬ 
mittee, soon known as the Oversea Settlement 
Committee, was constituted “to deal effect¬ 
ively with the problems which are likely to 
arise during the period of reconstruction after 
tho War.” The first report of the new body 
shortly put their view that “the development 
of the population and wealth of the whole 
British Empire is the key to the problem of 
post-War reconstruction.” 

We may now examine in detail, in the case 
of our own country, the questions indicated 
above as the test by which results should be 
judged. 

As regards the stamp of the emigrants from 
England it is specially noted in 1845 that one- 
half were unskilled labourers, and four-fifths 
of the remainder agricultural labourers and 
fanners. A study of the Board of Trade returns 
seems to show a gradual increase in the emigra¬ 
tion of the skilled artisan and men trained in 
some calling. While Sir R. Giflen, in a report 
on the returns around 1S90, has no doubt of 
the “broad fact that the majority of the adult 
male emigrants are labourers, and of single 
adult female emigrants domestic servants,” it 
appears that in less than fifty years the pro¬ 
portion of skilled or professional emigrants 
had risen from ten to thirty-seven per cent; 
and in the latest returns which can be considered 
normal that proportion is much the same. 
In 1913 the 287,639 persons of eighteen years 
old and upwards leaving the United Kingdom 
were classified as follows in regard to occupation : 


Males— 

Agricultural. 

. 33,815 

Commercial and professional 

. 81,248 

Skilled trades . 

. 51,413 

Labourers . . . „ . 

. 29,484 

Miscellaneous . . . . 

. 17,890 

Females — 

Domestic and other servants 

. 40,772 

7,245 

Dressmakers and other trades . 

Teachers, clerks, professions 

No stated occupation . 

5,830 

. 69,942 

Assuming that the majority 

of those whose 

occupations are not stated were 

also unskilled, 


this last c ategory would include some 174,000 
out of tho total 287,639—leaving about 39 
per cent as the proportion of skilled and pro¬ 
fessional emigrants. 
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jip&rently neither of the two usual state- 
made as to the class of persons who 
leave the country is correct. The pauper 
cannot go—despite the theory that emigration 
was to relieve the weakest portion of the com¬ 
munity ; the receiving country rejects him, and 
the regulations which agents of government 
here and abroad have sought to enforce con¬ 
stantly tend to encourage the better class of 
emigrant. Macintyre, more than eighty years 
ago, insisted on this : “ Emigration, as it is 
carried on from this country, does not afford any 
relief to the masses of the people reduced to the 
verge of starvation.” . . . 44 The conditions 
required of the persons selected for emigration 
show that they are picked individuals.” Emi¬ 
gration has done little or nothing towards 
elevating the lowest classes of our people. But, 
on the other hand, it appears to be untrue 
that only the best of them are leaving us. 
While it is pretty clear that a man must have 
some capital before he can migrate to the 
Dominions or go to the United States, especially 
if he take his family with him, and that he must 
have some energy to cause him to make the 
effort to move, the fact seems to be that the 
best and most skilled workers, those who feel 
they can make their way, remain at home ; 
the less competent hands emigrate. This 
opinion has been endorsed by Sir R. Giffen 
(comp. Francis Galton’s Hereditary Genius, p. 
346). Hence it appears that the loss of pro¬ 
ductive power to the country is not serious. 
And if the productive capacity, the skill and 
worth of the emigrants is improved in their 
new sphere, there is a clear economic gain to 
the world at large. There may, however, be a 
loss to the particular community in having to 
educate and bring up a new set of children to 
take the place of trained adult emigrants. 

The questions of the effect of the removal of 
labour on wages, and the prospect of thereby 
raising the standard of comfort amongst the 
labouring classes, bring up the consideration of 
the volume of emigration. To raise wages in 
any particular trade it is necessary that an 
ample number of that particular craft should 
be removed at one time ; and that is an event 
which does not occur. 

In computing the volume of emigration, it 
is necessary to set off against it the total of 
immigration in each year. Thus in 1923 the 
gross number of British emigrants from the 
United Kingdom to non-European countries 
was 256,824 ; the number of immigrants was 
57,606 ; the net emigration being thus 
198,678. Sir R. Giffen has said that both 
emigration and immigration vary in well-defined 
cycles, guided by the state of trade ; when pro¬ 
sperity is at its height there is a decline of 
gross emigration, accompanied by increase of 
immigration. It has unfortunately happened 
of late years in England that the immigrants 


who take the place of our British emigrants 
are foreigners of a lower stamp who tend to 
lower the standard of comfort and depress the 
status of the workers. 

The annual average number of persons of 
British and Irish origin who have emigrated 
since 1851, with proportion to the total popula¬ 
tion of the United Kingdom, is as follows : 


Period. 

1851-1860 

1861-1870 

1871-1880 

1881-1890 

1891-1900 

1901-1910 

1911-1912 


Annual 

Average. 

164,085 

157,182 

167,891 

255,853 

174,279 

284,146 

461,096 


Proportion 
to Total 
Population. 
•58 per cent. 
•50 

■51 „ 

•70 „ 

•44 „ 

•65 

1*01 „ 


These figures include tourists and travellers as 
well as emigrants. In 1912 a new method of 
computation was adopted demanding a state¬ 
ment of the countries of last and of intended 
future permanent residence. It is now possible 
to separate emigrants .from and immigrants to 
the United Kingdom from transient passengers. 
Thus in 1912-13 out of 474,509 British subjects 
who left for non-European countries, 407,729 
were bond fide emigrants, and of 341,660 persons 
(British and alien) who arrived, 74,798 in¬ 
tended to remain. 

Of the emigrants from the United Kingdom 
in 1912 about 25 per cent went to the United 
States, 40 per cent to British North America, 
18 per cent to Australia, 13 per cent to other 
British Colonies, and 4 per cent to other 
foreign countries. 

The war which began in 1914 at once checked 
emigration, and its effects have profoundly in¬ 
fluenced the movements of migrants between 
different countries. The new policy has already 
been mentioned. The changed facts may be 
indicated as follows: 


Net Emigration of 
British Subjects. 

1913 
1923 


To U.S.A. 
and 


To British 

Destinations. elsewliere . 

303,685 223,521 80,164 

112,624 86,054 


198,678 


The proportion of emigrants to the United 
States increased from 25 per cent to nearer 45 
per cent, and that at a time when emigration 
to other parts of the Empire was an adopted 
policy. The most prosperous country in the 
world was bound to draw the best emigrants. 

The secondary results of emigration are (a) 
commercial ; ( b ) political. 

{a) The commercial results may differ accord¬ 
ing as the emigrants go to a foreign country 
or a dependency, provided the latter is not 
protected like a foreign country against the 
national goods. And there has been a marked 
tendency towards a definite preference in favour 
of the old country among the great British, 
oversea dominions. 
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^general effect of what is now called 
migration is well described by Wakc- 

“The emigrants would be producers of food 

• • . and raw materials of manufacture for this 
country ; we should buy their surplus food and 
raw materials with manufactured goods. Every 
piece of our colonisation, therefore, would add to 
the power of the whole mass of new countries 
to supply us with employment for capital and 
labour at home. Thus employment for capital 
and labour would be increased in two ways and 
two places at the samo time ; abroad, in the 
colonics, by the removal of capital and people 
to fresh fields of production ; at home by the 
extension of markets or the importation of food 
and raw materials. ” 

How true this is may be seen by the growth 
of trade between Great Britain and her colonies 
(see Imports and Exports). The enhance¬ 
ment of Great Britain’s commercial prosperity, 
owing to emigration to her colonies and the 
United States, is an admitted fact; though when 
the emigrant goes to a foreign country and is 
lost in the general mass of its population, it is 
impossible to earmark his particular effect on 
increase of trade : if trade were free, old associa¬ 
tion might do much ; but in the vast majority 
°f cases the matter is determined by other 
causes. Yet the German emigrants, by their 
system of “peaceful penetration,” increased the 
national commerce with foreigners in a manner 
which was quite as advantageous as any migra¬ 
tion to an actual dependency. 

But a large emigration may sometimes pro¬ 
duce a transfer of trade which is a distinct 
loss to tho country left behind. Something 
°t this sort has resulted from high tariffs, and 
the attempt to counteract those tariffs, when 
manufactures and plant are transferred bodily 
to their best market. 

# (&) With purely political results of emigra¬ 
tion we are not here concerned. On the one 
liand, it should tend to the union of nations 
a ud to the establishment of peace; on the 
other, it is always increasing the responsi¬ 
bility of a nation towards foreign powers. 
England with her many subjects scattered 
over the globe, and her vast possessions across 
the seas, is the great example of a double 

responsibility. 

In such a review as the present it is natural 
to select Great Britain as the leading illustra¬ 
tion of the theme. And we have dealt with 
the kingdom as a whole. In Scotland and 
Ireland, taken separately, we find two well- 
mai. < (] opposite results. Scotland has sent out 
u steady stream of emigrants whoso departure 
has only strengthened those who were left 
behind. Ireland, partly from poverty, partly 
Iroin political causes, has been rapidly depleted 
°f the stronger part of her population. In 
other countries we also find special phases to 


notice. Norway and Sweden have botlr 
centres of a large emigration, which appears to 
be regaining strength. In Italy the annual 
emigration is considerable. Germany, on 
political grounds, has endeavoured to check the 
tendency to emigrate. The comparative strength 
of emigration in certain European countries 
may be gauged by the following figures : 

1910-11. 


Emigration from 

1SS7-8. 

1J 

Germany 

2*10 

•39 

Italy . 

, 6-87 

15-43 

Norway 

. 10-58 

5-02 

Sweden 

, 9*86 

3-59 


■02 j per 1000 


The latest report of the Oversea Settlement 
Committee lays stress on the comparative 
insignificance of emigration from the United 
Kingdom at present. The nett emigration in 
1923 works out at 4*6 per 1000 as against 
10-05 shortly before the War. Indeed, as a 
rule, emigration is not a serious set-off against 
the natural increase of population. Only in 
rare cases, and usually islands, has population 
been kept stationary by emigration. 

A reference is required to the considerable 
emigration from India to the British tropical 
colonies, and from China and Japan to the 
Australian colonics and the United States. 

The Indian Government never encouraged 
emigration, except under very strict conditions 
and safeguards. Yet it was all to the advan¬ 
tage of India that the lowest classes of the 
population should go and come back much 
improved in circumstances, with standards of 
living greatly raised. But the population of 
India is so crowded that hardly a mark can 
yet be said to have been left upon it by 
emigration. 

The questions arising from Asiatic emigration 
are largely political: but in the case of Japan 
emigration is sought as a valuable outlet for 
the natural increase of a vigorous population 
in a restricted area. 

[The aspect of emigration here discussed is 
but slightly referred to in most published works. 
Specialattention maybe called to chapters II. and 
IX. of Immigration and Emigration : A Study in 
Social Science , Prof. Mayo Smith, London, 1890 : 
this book has a full bibliography.—The reports 
of the Emigration Commissioners from 1832 to 
1870.—The" annual statistics of the Board of 
Trade, especially the reports for 1877 and 1891. 
Reports on the Emigrants’ Information Office, 
1887-1914.— A n Essay an Plantations, by Sir 
Francis Bacon.— A Treatise. , by .John do Witt, 
Pensioner of Holland.— A Discourse concerning 
Plantations , by Sir Josiali Child (all three re¬ 
published amongst select tracts, Londou, 1827). 
— The Effects of Distant Colonisation on the 
I’arent State., Thomas Arnold, 1815. — Thoughts 
on Pojndatuoi and Starvation , by J. J. Mac- 
intyre, London, 1841.— Letter on the Condition 
of England , by R. Torrens, 1843.— A View of 
the A rt of Colonisation , by E. Gibbon Wakefield, 
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1849.—An essay Ucber itcdienische 

__^ und Feldarbeit in ltalicnische 

Gyps-Figuren, von W. Kaden, Leipzic, 1891.— 
Reports of Oversea Settlement Committee , Pari. 
Paper (Cd. 1804, 2107), 1922-3.] c. A. H. 

[For the effect on the country which receives 
the emigrants, see Immigration.] 


EMINENT DOMAIN. This term, in 
constant use among American lawyers and 
publicists, but still hardly familiar in England, 
seems to be derived from a phrase of Grotius 
( 'Be Jure Belli ac Pads , 1. i. ch. iii. vi. § 2) 
where, speaking of the attributes of supreme 
public authority in a state, he says: “in 
quibus comprehenditur et dominium eminens 
quod civitas liabet in cives et res civium ad 
usum publicum.” That is to say, there is in 
every state a paramount authority over the 
persons and property of its subjects for matters 
of public advantage. It will be carefully 
observed that this is not a right of property, 
and is quite independent of the laws or doctrines 
as to the tenure of any kind of property which 
prevail in this or that state. "Where the state, 
or a public department, in a corporate capacity, 
or as an ideal or “moral” person, is the 
owner of any property, its rights are tho 
ordinary rights of an owner. The right or 
power now in question is to supersede the 
ordinary rights of the subject, whatever they 
may be. In other passages Grotius calls it 
“ supereminent,” as if to make this clear. 
Being a power above ordinary legal rights, it 
can be set in motion only by an exercise of 
legal sovereignty ; in other words it can take 
effect in a civilised state, except perhaps in 
singular emergencies, only by express legislation 
or under some authority conferred by express 
legislation. This passage alone does not make 
it clear whether Grotius contemplated the 
right or power of “ eminent domain ” as some¬ 
thing capable of being in frequent and normal 
action, and having a settled place in the institu¬ 
tions of public law. Perhaps he was here 
thinking rather of impressing men for service 
against an invader, entering on private land to 
make fortifications (a power attributed to the 
crown from ancient times by tho common law 
of England), taking horses and provisions for 
urgent military needs, and the like. But in a 
later chapter (L iii. ch. xx. vii. § 1) he dis¬ 
tinctly says that it is not merely an emergency 
power, but exists for the sake of the public 
weal in general. In modern usage we speak of 
“eminent domain” only as exercisable with 
regard to property. Experience has shown 
that many objects of public utility and necessity 
cannot be effected without overriding the 
ordinary rights of owners, and especially the 
right of parting with one’s property, if at all, 
only on such terras as one thinks fit to accept. 
On the other hand it is found necessary or 
expedient to make interference of this kind as 




little burdensome to the individual as 
sistent with accomplishing the public objects in 
view, and to avoid, both in fact and in appear¬ 
ance, anything like arbitrary disturbance of 
private rights. Hence the exercise of sove¬ 
reignty in this kind is reduced to rule and 
brought under legal and judicial categories. 
Under names denoting either the pow'er itself, 
as “eminent domain” in America, or the 
principal mode and effect of its exercise, as 
“compulsory purchase ” in England, “expro¬ 
priation pour cause d’utilite publique ” in 
France, “ Zwangsentcignung ” in Germany 
(where, however, “ Expropriation ” is in more 
general use), w r e find tho matter dealt wdth, 
on substantially similar lines, in the legislation 
and jurisprudence of most civilised countries. 

The principles recognised, it is believed, in 
all jurisdictions, though secured by various forms 
of procedure, are that private property is not 
to be taken by compulsion unless for some 
object of which the public utility has been 
proved, that it must not be taken without just 
compensation, and that the compensation must 
be paid or at least put in the way of impartial 
ascertainment before possession can be required. 
The enactment of the French Civil Code “ Nul 


ne pent 6tro contraint de ceder sa propriety si 
co n’est pour cause d’utilit4 publique, ct 
moyennant une juste et prealable indemnity ” 
(art. 545) may be taken as a concise and typical 
statement. It is copied or translated in many 
other codes ( e.g . Civil Code of Lower Canada, 
art. 407). The exercise of eminent domain on 
terms of just compensation goes back, in France, 
to the early 14th century (see Philippe le Bel’s 
ordinance quoted, Law Quart. Rev., iii. 316). 
A law of 1841 (to be found in the collections 
of Lois usuelles) now regulates the procedure in 
France ; it has probably served as a model for 
similar legislation in many of tho countries 
which have adopted the Napoleonic codes or 
come under their influence. In England the 
method has been for promoters of public works, 
such as canals, bridges over navigable rivers, 
and in later times railways, to apply to parlia¬ 
ment for incorporation, and at the same time 
to seek the grant of compulsory powers. Parlia¬ 
ment cannot of course be bound by any positive 
law in the exercise of its supreme power of 
law-making, hut the settled practice of Parlia¬ 
ment in dealing with private bills embodies 
all the essential safeguards. What is called 
“proving the preamble” of a private bill is 
really a quasi-judicial process of establishing, 
by full and often keenly-contested argument, 
the utility of the proposed undertaking. Com¬ 
pensation used to bo separately provided for in 
every Act granting compulsory powers to take 
land: at length “the multiplicity of such 
statutes and the general similarity of their 
provisions led to tho enactment of various 
general laws, notably the Lands Clauses Com 
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fcf^yAct of 1845, which,” together-with 
<%^er^Hfending Acts dealing with particular 
matters of procedure, “ is really a coderegulating 
the law and practice of the eminent domain.” 
(LIr. Carman F. Randolph in Laiv Quarterly 
Review , iii. 323). “Lands Clauses Acta” and 
“Compensation” arc the English lawyer’s 
practical catch-words on the subject. The 
ultimate feudal superiority of the crown has 
nothing to do with eminent domain," although 
the two things have sometimes been confused 
even by able writers. It is sufficient to say 
that the principles are the same, and the 
practice alike in all essential matters, in France, 
where feudal tenures have loug been abolished, 
and in the United States, where they never had 
any effective existence. 

Eminent domain has been described by the 
highest American authority, the Supremo Court 
of the United States, as “the right which 
belongs to the society or to the sovereign of 
disposing in cases of necessity, and for the 
public safety, of all the wealth contained in 
the State”— Pollard's lessee v. Hagan (1844), 
15 Curtis, 391, 395, s.c. 3 How. 212. It is 
carefully distinguished by American publicists 
from the right, which they call the police 
power, of restraining the use of private 
property in ways which may be dangerous, 
offensive, or otherwise injurious to the public 
weal. The specially full discussion and defini¬ 
tion of these topics in the United States 
proceeds from the fact that the legislative 
power, both of the federal and of the state 
governments, is not unlimited, but must be 
exercised in conformity 'with the constitutions 
of the United States and of the respective 
states of the union. 

[American treatises on Constitutional Law ; 
Kent’s Comm., ii. 339, and ch. xv. of Cooley on 
Constitutional Limitations will suffice for most 
general purposes ; also recent works on Eminent 
Domain by Lewis, 1 888 ; and Mill, 2nd ed. same 
date. —In England, Cripps on the Principles of 
the Law of Compensation , 3rd ed. 1892. Mr. 
Randolph’s article above cited, L.Q.R. , iii. 314, 
gives a convenient general view.] F. p. 

EMMERY de Sept Fontaines, Henri 
Charles (1789-1842), was chief engineer of 
the Fonts et Chaussdes. He superintended the 
construction of the canal of Saint Maur, and of 
the bridge over the Seine at Ivry, and about 
live miles of sewers and six miles of water- 
conduits were laid by him in Paris between 1832 
and 1840. He principally wrote on subjects 
connected with his profession, but published in 
1837 a short pamphlet of thirty-two pages, 
Amelioration * du sort des Oitiricrs dans les 
Travaux Publics , in which he condensed the 
re suits of his own experience of the state of 
workmen employed in extensive public works. 
Ho strongly advocated the arbitration of the 
State Ingdnicurs in all contentions arising be¬ 


tween contractors for the State and their k 
men, and the responsibility, according to the 
case, of the State or of the head contractors for 
accidents or ill-health resulting from unhealthi¬ 
ness of work. He gives some interesting statis¬ 
tical details on the amount of indemnities al¬ 
lowed under these heads of the principal works 
he had superintended. On an average, they 
amounted to 35 francs (say £1: 8s.) per case, and 
to the proportion of 3, 2*25, and 0*50 francs per 
1000 francs (2s. 5d., Is. lOjd. and 5d. per £40) 
of the* gross cost of works performed. E. ca. 

EMPANEL. To put the names of jurymen 
on a list which is called the panel. E. s. 

EMPHYTEUSIS. An expression of Roman 
law, for the permanent letting of land at a 
chief rent, called pensio. The tenant was, for 
all practical purposes, the owner of the land 
(cp. Feu). e. s. 

EMPIRICISM. Empiricism is a term of 
somewhat vague import. Perhaps it is oftenest 
used in an unfavourable sense to describe the 
frame of mind of one who cannot or will not 
reason from general principles, but guides him¬ 
self in overy emergency by reference to particu¬ 
lar experiences. Consistent empiricism in this 
sense is, strictly speaking, impossible. The 
empiric who most loudly disclaims recourse to 
general propositions must employ them as soon 
as he begins to apply his empirical wisdom. 
He must reflect somewhat after this fashion :— 
The present case resembles, or does not re¬ 
semble, certain cases which I have known. 
Therefore certain results which followed in 
those cases are likely, or are unlikely, to ensue 
in this case. Therefore I ought, or I ought 
not, to take such and such measures. Here 
the most scrupulous empiric is reduced to em¬ 
ploy both induction and deduction, to form a 
theory applicable to more than the single case 
before him ; in a word, to have recourso to 
general reasoning. It is true that he may not 
utter his argument aloud, that he may be him¬ 
self unconscious that he is arguing. Men of 
practical genius, whether soldiers or statesmen,' 
men of business, or medical men, often carry out 
extremely complicated and subtle processes of 
reasoning which they have no time to note, 
which language is hardly adequate to express, 
and which produce upon’ bystanders the effect 
of a happy unaccountable knack. Such men 
are ofteu mistaken for mere empirics, but that 
is only because they theorise so rapidly and so 
well. 

Empiricism, in so far as it is serious, may be 
described a3 an illogical protest against the 
abuse of logic. Most persons of systematic 
mind are in such a hurry to complete a system 
that they will not take time either to ascertain 
all the facts important to be kuown or to give 
to each known fact its due place and signifi¬ 
cance. Accordingly they make wild work when 
they apply their systems to the facts of life, 
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tiief thus occasioned has often led men 
rsagacity to express themselves as though 
all reasoning were useless in practice, whilst 
they only meant to say that any reasoning 
which is to be of use in practice must be 
difficult. 

The empiric and the theorist have by turns 
exerted a dominating influence upon the study 
of political economy among all nations. Until 
the 18th century books of economic theory were 
comparatively few, and their practical influence 
was comparatively small. Statesmen and the 
public sought economic guidance chiefly from 
persons actually engaged in industry and com¬ 
merce. Of this empirical wisdom Sir Thomas 
Gresham may be taken as a favourable instance. 
If its admonitions were now and then disre¬ 
garded, this was less in deference to the opinion 
of economic theorists than in deference to a 
supposed interest of government or doctrine of 
religion or morals. But in the course of the 
18th century theoretical writers upon political 
economy began to acquire an unprecedented 
authority. To their teaching chiefly was due 
the revolution in favour of individual freedom 
and unrestrained competition which filled the 
fifst half of the 19th century. Since the middle 
of that century empiricism has perhaps regained 
3ome of its former power. The views of Adam 
Smith and his immediate successors were per¬ 
haps more deeply coloured by the circumstances 
of their own age than they themselves could be 
conscious of, or would have admitted at the 
time, for nothing is more difficult even for the 
deepest thinker than to clear himself of the influ¬ 
ence of the atmosphere in which he moves and 
lias moved all his life. The correction of eco¬ 
nomic doctrine by later students has made the 
main theory enunciated at once more accurate 
and comprehensive, and less easy of practical 
application. Political power has passed to 
classes who do not read political economy, and 
politicians do not think it prudent to quote 
economists. But political economy may regain 
its former influence when it is more generally 
studied and its lessons are enforced by the 
stem teaching of actual experience. f. c. m. 

EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYED. During 
recent years economic writers have been bring¬ 
ing into greater prominence the functions of 
the employer in industrial affairs. The older 
English economists regarded the agents con¬ 
cerned in the production of wealth as three in 
number, viz. land, labour, and capital ; and 
in a similar way they considered that the 
classes concerned in the distribution of wealth 
were three in number also, viz. landlords, 
labourers, and capitalists. The landlord received 
rent, the labourer wages, and the capitalist 
profits. They analysed indeed the share of the 
capitalist or Profits into the constituent ele¬ 
ments of interest on capital, insurance against 
rink, and wages of superintendence or manage¬ 



ment ; but they did not apparently es! 
any distinct conception in their own minds— 
nor did they endeavour to instil any such con¬ 
ception into the minds of their readers—of the 
employer as separate from the capitalist. And it 
was natural that they should adopt this position; 
for it is only with the modern development of 
the Banking and Bill-Broking system, which 
permits of the systematic lending of capital by 
one man, or body of men, to another, and only 
also with the modem growth of large indus¬ 
tries (see Large and Small Trade) that the 
functions of the employer have acquired a 
marked and separate importance of their own. 
Under the Domestic System of Industry, 
which previously prevailed, manufacture was 
carried on mainly in the houses of craftsmen, 
who were generally employers on a small scale, 
working for the most part for a market near at 
hand, the conditions of which varied but little, 
and supplying in the main from their own 
resources the capital needed for conducting 
their business. But, with the changes conse¬ 
quent on the Industrial Revolution at 
the close of the 18th and the opening of the 
19th century, manufacturing industry passed 
from villages to towns, and from the house of 
the craftsman to the factory of the employer. 
The functions of the employer as such became 
important; for he had to anticipate the fluctu¬ 
ating demands of a world-wide market, and to 
direct the operations of a multitude of workmen 
who were engaged under an organised system 
of minute Division of Labour on small 
portions of work, all of which were necessary 
to, and formed part of, a complete manufacture, 
lie now acquired also to some extent a separate 
character from that of the capitalist; for, 
although he generally possessed some capital of 
his own, he could, through the agency of 
bankers and others, obtain the loan of further 
capital from those who did not wish to enter 
on active business for themselves, but were 
glad to receive interest for the use of their 
surplus wealth. And hence at the present 
time, while it is recognised that the functions 
of the employer and of the capitalist are to 
some extent as a general rule combined in one 
person, and while it is still held by most writers 
that the term profits should be understood as 
including interest on capital as well as wages 
or earnings of superintendence or management, 
it is also considered that an adequate classifica¬ 
tion of those among whom the wealth produced 
in a country is distributed should assign a 
distinct place to employers as such, and by 
some writers it is urged that the term “ profits ” 
should be confined to that part of-the employer’s 
receipts which belong to him as such, that 
is, to his earnings or wages of management or 
superintendence, and should not be extended to 
the interest which ho obtains as a capitalist for 
himself, or hands over to some one else from 
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' has procured a loan. This last view 
^amongst others, by the American econo¬ 
mist, General F. A. Walker, who, together with 
Bagehot in England, has been specially instru¬ 
mental in bringing the importance and distinc¬ 
tive character of the functions of the employer 
into due prominence. He has even adopted 
{Political Economy , pt. iv. ch. iv.) a theory 
which regards the profits of the employer, using 
the term profits in this narrow sense, as being 
of the nature of Rent, and depending for 
amount on the natural ability possessed, and 
the opportunity enjoyed, by different employers, 
in the same way as the economic rent of land 
depends on its fertility and situation. But 
among English writers, at any rate, the term 
profits is generally employed in the wider sense; 
although there is a growing tendency to regard 
that part of them which represents earnings or 
wages of management or superintendence, as 
governed by similar laws to those which deter¬ 
mine the earnings of labour generally. 

The employer s labour, it is held, is labour of 
a high, and indeed of a special class, but it is 
none the less labour, and it must not be con¬ 
founded in any way with interest on capital 
(see Earntngs and Interest Fund). Bagehot 
has compared {Economic Studies , pp. 53, etc.) 
the modern employer to the editor of a news¬ 
paper, or the general of an army, and has 
remarked in a striking passage that just as the 
general of an army is “nowadays a man at the 
far end of a telegraph—a Count Moltke with 
his head over some papers—who sees that the 
proper persons are slain, and who secures the 
victory,” so in commerce the “whole” is now 
“an affair of money and management—of a 
thinking man in a dark office computing the 
prices of guns or worsteds.” The employer 
“settles what goods shall be made, and what 
not; what brought to market, and what not. 
He is the general of the army ; he fixes on the 
plan of operations, organises its means, and 
superintends its execution. If he does this 
well, the business succeeds and continues ; if 
he does it ill, the business fails and ceases. 
Everything depends on the correctness of the 
unseen decisions, on the secret sagacity of the 
determining mind.” In a similar way General 
Walker ( IVagcs Question , ch. xiv.), after remark¬ 
ing that the conditions of admission to the 
employing class are a “long self-initiation, a 
high premium of immediate loss, and a great 
degree of uncertainty as to ultimate success,” 
quotes from M. Courcelle-Seneuirs Operations 
de Eanque (p. 392) an enumeration of the 
qualities which an employer should possess. 
They are “du jugement, du bon sens, de la 
fermete, de la decision, une appreciation froide 
caime, une intelligence ouverte et vigilante, 
pen d’imagination, beaucoup de m^moire et 
duplication ” (judgment, good sense, firmness, 
decision, a calm and cool temper, an open and 
VOL. l. 


alert mind, little power of imagination, ^ 
power of memory and of application). Professor 
and Mrs. Marshall {Economics of Industw. bk. iii. 
ch. ix. § 4, old edition) regard the work of the 
employer as consisting of two main varieties. 
“The first is that of organising the production ; 
of determining what shall be made, and how it 
shall be made ; and of deciding where and 
when to buy and sell. We may,” they remark, 
‘ £ adopt an American term and call this engineer¬ 
ing the business. The second part of his work, 
which may be called that of supcrintcTidence, 
consists in providing for the proper carrying 
out of his instructions.” As the size of the 
business increases, the employer tends more 
and more to depute the duties of superintend¬ 
ence to subordinate managers and foremen, and 
to concentrate his own thought and attention 
on the engineering of the business. To some 
extent he becomes, as Bagehot has aptly ex¬ 
pressed it {Economic Studies , p. 59), like a 
cabinet minister, who may be shifted from 
one department of state to another in successful 
reliance on the specialised knowledge of the 
subordinate permanent officials. He ceases 
indeed to be personally acquainted with his 
actual workmen, but he is able to bring his 
ability and experience to bear more exclusively 
on the work of management. “The highest 
class of employers,” writes General Walker 
{Political Economy , pt. iv. ch. iv.) consists of 
those “rarely-gifted persons who, in common 
phrase, seem to turn everything they touch 
into gold ; whose commercial dealings have the 
air of magic ; who have such power of insight 
as almost to seem to have the power of fore¬ 
sight ; who are so resolute and firm in temper 
that apprehensions and alarms, and repeated 
shocks of disaster, never cause them to relax 
their hold or change their course ; who have 
such command over men that all with whom 
they have to do acquire vigour from the contact, 
and work for them as they would not, perhaps 
could not, work for others, just as great 
captains (see Industry, Captains of) inspire 
their armies with a confidence which alone 
goes far to make them invincible.” Below 
these men come a ‘ 1 much larger” class of a 
“high order of talent, though without genius 
or anything savouring of magic”—“men of 
natural mastery, sagacious, prompt, and resolute 
in their avocations.” Then come the “men 
who, on the whole, do well, or pretty well, in 
business ; ” and lower down come a “ multitude 
of men who are found in the control of business 
enterprises for no very good reason that can be 
seen by those who know them.” The passages 
which have been quoted will sufficiently indi¬ 
cate the nature of the work and qualities 
required of a modem employer, and will explain 
the high remuneration which he often com¬ 
mands. The average earnings, indeed, of 
employers seem now to be falling, with the 
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diffusion of education and the rapid 
r"of inventive discovery. But the modern 
world of business offers greater opportunities for 
exceptional talent and extraordinary luck than 
have perhaps ever before been afforded ; and 
the amount of capital and of labour placed at 
the disposal of a single employer is frequently 
very considerable. The employer is in a sense 
the pivot on which the modern world of indus¬ 
try revolves, and the distinctive prominence 
into which he has been brought in more recent 
economic literature has conduced to greater 
definiteness in questions of distribution gener¬ 
ally, and in particular in the consideration of 
three matters of the first importance. Tho 
conception that a conflict between labour and 
capital is involved in the relations of employers 
to employed is shown to be somewhat mislead¬ 
ing ; for the employer is in a sense a labourer 
as well as the employed, and he often does not 
furnish himself the whole of the capital which 
he uses. It may even be supplied by indi¬ 
viduals who are themselves employed in his 
own or in other trades. The employer is in 
reality a middleman, a kind of “buffer” inter¬ 
vening between one set of individuals and 
another ; and, while he may have to bear the 
first brunt of the conflict, he may also shift 
part of the burden on to others. The conflict 
is not then entirely, though it may be partly, 
between labour and capital ; but it is in some 
degree between one class of labourers and 
another, who are both interested in obtaining 
the supply of capital on advantageous terms, 
and are on the other hand respectively anxious 
to secure for themselves the larger share of the 
produce remaining when the claims of capital 
have been met. Another question, on which 
considerable light is thrown by the modern 
analyses of distribution, is the question of 
co-operative production (see Co-operation). 
Tliis lias sometimes been represented as a 
question of combining the functions of capital 
and labour in the persons of the same indi¬ 
viduals ; but in reality, as General Walker has 
shown (Wages Question, ch. xv,), it involves 
the elimination of the employer. The work¬ 
men wish to take the responsibilities of manage¬ 
ment upon themselves, and to secure for their 
own benefit the profits of the employer. They 
are unable to dispense with capital, even if 
they entertain such a wish ; and they may 
acquire capital, and become capitalists, without 
co-operative production. But the object, at 
which they really aim, is more difficult, for the 
functions of the employer are very important, 
and they are making an attempt to undertake 
them themselv is. A third and last question, 
which is affected by the distinctive importance 
of these functions, is that of Socialism ( q.v .) 
Modern socialist writers represent the products 
of manufacture as due entirely to the labour of 
the actual workmen, and therefore as belonging 


of right to them. They regard the employe 
as an exploiter and robber of labour, and they 
consider profits as the outcome of the surplus 
value (cp. Value) of what the labourer produces 
over w'hat is required for his subsistence. This 
theory of surplus value is fallacious in other 
respects ; but part of its error may be traced to 
a failure to distinguish the functions of the 
employer as such from those of the capitalist as 
such, and to separate that portion of profits 
which forms the reward or earnings of tho 
difficult work of management from that which 
is simply and solely interest on capital. 

[In addition to the hooks mentioned above the 
student should consult J. S. Mill, Political Econ¬ 
omy , bk. ii. ch. xv. for the older definition oi 
profits, and the Boston Quarterly Journal of Econo¬ 
mics for 1888 and 1893 for the controversy raised 
by General Walker’s Theory of Business Profits. 
Reference should be made to Marshall’s Principles 
of Economics , bk. iv. ch. xii., bk. vi. clis. viL and 
viii., and Sirigwick’s Political Economy , bk. ii. 
chs. i. and viii., for the disposition to regard the 
labour of employers as subject to the laws affect¬ 
ing labour generally. For the tendency to a fall 
in average profits Leroy-Beaulieu’s “ Essai sur la 
rlpartition des richesses , ch. xi. and the Report of 
the Industrial Remuneration Conference , 18S7, 
pp. 4, etc. and 186, etc., should be studied. 
Pierstorff, Untemehmergeurinn. —H. v. Mangold t. 
Die Lehre vom Un temeh mergevAnn .—Lori a. La 
rendita fondiaria e la sua elisione naturale (see 
also Entrepreneur).] * l. l. p. 

EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ACT, 1880, 
43 & 44 Viet. c. 42, extends and regulates the 
liability of employers to make compensation 
for personal injuries suffered by workmen in 
their service. At common law tho liability 
of an employer differed with respect to 
persons in his employment, from that with 
respect to persons not in his employment (see 
Common Employment, Doctrine of). Ho 
was not liable to his servants for the conse¬ 
quences of acts done by fellow-servants in the 
course of their service. He was, however, 
liable to them for injuries resulting from the 
negligence of himself or his partner. Thus he 
was bound to take reasonable care that his 
plant and machinery were in a safe condition, 
and that servants selected by him were com¬ 
petent to their work. But his liability to 
persons not in his service was far more exten¬ 
sive. He was liable for injuries caused to 
them by his servants, even when he had not 
been guilty of any negligence, even when 
he had expressly forbidden the act producing 
injurious consequences. The difference of the 
employer’s liability towards his servants and 
towards the public came to he more oppressively 
felt as industry was more and more concentrated 
in huge concerns, such as railways and factories, 
where the range of choice between employers is 
limited, and service involves co-operation with 
a multitude of other “hands” about whose 
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care or dexterity nobody can learn 
The influence of the working class was 
exerted to obtain a modification of the common 
law, and the Employers’ Liability Act embodies 
a compromise on the subject. It provides 
that in five specified cases the workman who 
has sustained injury through the action of a 
fellow-workman may bring an action for redress 
as though lie were not in the same employment. 
Where the injury arises from (1) any defect in 
the works, plant, or machinery; (2) the neglect 
of any person superintending ; (3) the neglect 
of any person whose orders the workman was 
bound to obey when the injury took place; (4) 
tlio act of any fellow-servant done in obedience 
to the rules, by-laws, or instructions (if improper 
or defective) of the employer or his delegate ; 
(5) the negligence of any signalman, pointsman, 
or person having charge of a locomotive on 
a railway, the workman is put on the same 
footing with the public. The act excluded 
seamen, domestic servants, and any servant not 
employed in manual labour. If the injury 
proved fatal, the right of action passed to the 
dead man’s representative. A new principle 
with regard to Employers’ Liability was intro¬ 
duced by the 'Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
1897, by which, in certain employments, work¬ 
men had the right to compensation for all injuries 
received while in the performance of their duties 
entirely irrespective of negligence. The Work¬ 
men’s Compensation Act, 1906, extended this 
right to all persons in service including seamen, 
but excluding the naval, military, and police 
services, persons earning more than £250 a 
year not by manual labour, casual labourers, 
etc. The conditions of claim are (1) personal 
injury by accident (sec National Insurance, 
Workmen’s Compensation, etc.), wilful in¬ 
jury excluded except when resulting in death or 
permanent disablement, but including death or 
disablement from industrial diseases ; (2) the 
accident must arise out of and in the course 
of employment. The meaning of this was 
thoroughly considered in Dennis v. IVhitc & Co. 
(1917), A.C. 479. Generally the employer is 
liable for accidents happening to workman going 
to or leaving the work premises if the latter is 
following a recognised way, but he must not be 
injured through choosing the most dangerous 
way ( Lancashire , etc., Ry. v. Highlcy (1917), 
A.C. 352) ; (3) the period of complete disable¬ 
ment must be at least one week ; (4) notice of 
the accident must be given as soon as practi¬ 
cable ; (5) medical examination may be required. 
The serious and wilful misconduct of the work¬ 
man forfeits all claim. Two Amending Acts 
were passed in 1918, and in 1917 and 1919 two 
others provided for additional compensation, 
but these last were repealed, other additions 
sanctioned and numerous amendments made by 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act 1923, eh. 42. 

W. A. B. 


EMPLOYING CLASS. General 
Walker, who has contributed greatly to bring 
into due prominence the functions discharged 
by the employer (sec Employers and Em¬ 
ployed) in the modern world of industry, 
draws a distinction (Wages Question , ch. xiv.) 
between what he calls a “false employing 
class” and the “real employing class,” to 
the latter of which alone these functions in his 
opinion properly belong. The “ false employ¬ 
ing class” includes, in the first place, those 
who hire servants who help their employers 
rather to consume tlio wealth they have previ¬ 
ously produced than to produce fresh wealth. 
In the second place it includes artisans who 
are employers on so small a scale that they 
have only single apprentices ; and in the third 
place it comprises those who are nominally 
employers, but practically are partners of tlio 
employed ; and, fourthly and lastly, it contains 
those who “cling to the skirts” of the profes¬ 
sion. The “real employing class,” therefore, 
is the “comparatively small body of men” 
which is reached by eliminating these various 
kinds of “ false ” employers. l. l. p. 

EMPLOYMENT. The number of persons 
employed in the performance of labour in a 
country obviously cannot exceed the number of 
persons capable of labour existing in the country, 
and, as a matter of fact, it is never for any length 
of time very much below this number ; in all 
countries the able-bodied unemployed, includ¬ 
ing not only the men “out of work, bftt all 
others who from whatever cause are not engaged 
in labour, are but a minute fraction of the whole 
able-bodied population. This is sufficient to 
show that, broadly speaking, the number of 
persons employed is regulated in the main by 
the number of persons seeking employment, or 
in other words, desirous of earning a livelihood 
by labour. In a small community, say of ten 
or twelve persons, living in entire isolation from 
their fellows, every one would find it easy 
enough to obtain employment, though ho might 
find that a great deal of employment produced 
very little food. In a great community where 
co-operation in the production of wealth is 
effected by means of exchange, the fact that 
there is always a certain small proportion of 
persons seeking employment who are unable to 
find it is cliiefly duo to the circumstance that, 
owing to the division of employments, every 
kind of production comes to be earned on by 
people who have by training and experience 
acquired particular skill in that kind of pro¬ 
duction, so that when the demand for any one 
commodity slackens and the number of those 
who produce it has to be reduced, or at auy rate 
not increased at its normal rate, the persons 
deprived of this employment are not im¬ 
mediately absorbed in other employments. 

[Marshall, Elements of Economics of Industry, 
pp. 368, 369.] *•* 
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livered to him and he has paid the price, kilAll 


EN IN AGRICULTURE. Seo Fe¬ 
male^Labour. 

EMPLOYMENTS. See articles on Labour. 

EMPTION. The right of the crown, exer¬ 
cised from time immemorial, to take and buy 
“at its need” or “for its use” an indefinite 
amount of commodities, at such price or on such 
terms of payment as the circumstances of the 
case might warrant. It was claimed by Edward 
I. in 1297 that the king was “ free to buy and 
sell like another ”; the advantage to the crown 
being that such purchases were paid for by 
tallies, and the amount of the maltolte de¬ 
ducted from the purchase-money (see Mala- 
tolta). Hall, History of Custom Revenue, 
vol. i. pp. 62, 64 ; (see also Preemption and 
Purveyance). h. iia. 

EMPTIO-VENDITIO. The Roman contract 
of sale, or of buying and selling as it is called 
in order to denote its bilateral character, is 
formed by one contracting party promising to 
pay a sum of money or price (jprctium) i and the 
other party promising to deliver a thing (merx) 
in return. The contract is binding by mere 
agreement between the parties, neither requir¬ 
ing any formality nor delivery on one side, and 
e>o belonging to the class of contracts called con¬ 
sensual. Arrha (see Arles ; Earnest Money), 
a sum of money or other object of value fre¬ 
quently given by a contracting party to afford 
evidence of the contract, and a security for its 
fulfilment, is not a requisite of the contract itself. 
There can be no contract of emptio-venditio un¬ 
less a determinate price, or a price which can be 
made so (id cerium est quod cerium rcddi potest ), 
is made part of the agreement. It was at one 
time a subject of dispute whether the price must 
necessarily be in money ; thus the Sabinian 
school of jurists maintained that exchange was 
a species, and the oldest species, of sale, citing 
in support of their view the lines of Homer — 

M Here touched Achaean barks in quest of wine, 
They purchased it with copper and with steel, 
With hides, with horned cattle, and with slaves.” 

(Poste’s Gaius , III. § 141.) 
But the view prevailed that sale was a contract 
distinguished from barter or exchange by the 
fact that it had for its object the payment of 
a sum of money for a thing. 

When the contrac' of emptio-venditio is com¬ 
plete the vendor is bound to deliver the thing 
to the purchaser and the purchaser to pay the 
price of the thing, but one party cannot be 
compelled to perform his part if the other will 
not perform on his side. The obligation of 
the vendor is not to make the purchaser owner 
of the thing, but only to give him possession 
of it. If, however, the purchaser is evicted by 
a third party who lias a superior title, the 
vendor is obliged to make good to him the loss. 
Ownership of the thing does not pass to the 
purchaser until possession of it lias been de- 


is a ready-money transaction. But though the 
property has not passed to the purchaser, he is 
subject to the risk (jpericulum ) of its accidental 
loss, i.c. of loss which cannot be attributed to 
the negligence of the vendor from the time of 
entering into the contract (respuit emptori). 
This rule is only applicable where there is a 
specific object appropriated to the contract. If 
the thing is determined only by its genus or 
kind, the risk does not attach to the purchaser 
until the thing has been weighed, measured, or 
counted, and the purchaser has had notice of 
this having been done. The purchaser, on the 
other hand, could claim all accessions and 
profits of the thing bought arising between the 
making of the contract and the date of delivery. 

The vendor is liable on account of defects in 
the thing sold, not only when he represents 
that they are absent, or fraudulently conceals 
their existence, but, according to the law estab¬ 
lished by the edict of the curule iEdiles, who 
had jurisdiction over the market, even on 
account of latent defects of the existence of 
which he w T as unaware. Thus in the Roman 
contract of sale there is an implied warranty 
that the thing sold is free from defects. Such, 
in brief outline, are the main features of the 
contract of emptio-venditio y with which those 
of the English contract of sale of goods may be 
usefully compared. e. a. w. 

EMULATION, Effects of, on Society. 
The feeling of emulation may be defined as the 
desire to excel one’s fellow - creatures in any 
respect whatsoever. It thus admits of infinite 
variations, produces the most dissimilar conse¬ 
quences, and gives rise to the most contradictory 
judgments. At its best the spirit of emulation 
is hardly distinguishable from the desire to 
achieve greatness or perfection, at its worst the 
spirit of emulation is hardly distinguishable 
from envy and uncharitableness. It is, however, 
an indestructible instinct, which maybe schooled 
but cannot be extirpated, and which is most 
powerful in the most vigorous natures. Further, 
it prompts to unceasing effort because it is 
insatiable. The plain animal appetites may 
be sated ; but emulation incessantly creates 
anew its object of desire, and, the more it has 
accomplished, finds the more to bo done. Next 
to the instinct of self-preservation and the 
instinct of sex, the instinct of emulation has 
probably had greater effects than any other 
upon the economic history of mankind. We 
may consider its effects shortly under three 
heads : (1) Emulation in accumulating wealthy 
(2) Emulation in expending wealthy (3) Emula¬ 
tion in other directions. 

(1) Emulation in accumulating wealth. The 
desire to be richer than one’s neighbour, to 
otosl him in the power and consideration given 
by wealth, has been a prime factor in accumula¬ 
tion. Its force has varied chiefly with twe 
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of desire for 
society, and 
o have had a 
chance of acquiring riches. As to the former 
circumstance, societies have differed consider¬ 
ably in the value which they assign to wealth 
in comparison with the other goods of life. 
The causes of this difference are too many and 
too subtle to bo enumerated here ; but among 
the most influential are different moral and 
religious ideals, different stages of 'political 
development, different degrees of command 
over the resources of nature. As to the latter 
circumstance—the proportion of persons who 
can indulge a spirit of emulation in the pursuit 
of riches is exceedingly variable. In many 
societies a small proportion has been above, and 
a large part has been below, any active emula¬ 
tion in wealth. Sometimes a class of nobles 
has owed its pre-eminence rather to birth and to 
military prowess than to riches, and has there¬ 
fore been less emulous of riches. Often a class 
of slaves who were legally incompetent to hold 
property, or of serfs who were not adequately 
protected by law in the enjoyment of their 
property, or a class of underpaid free labourers 
who could barely earn their daily bread and 
nothing more, has found it difficult or im¬ 
possible to rise into a more comfortable condi¬ 
tion, still more to compete in a rivalry of riches. 
In such a case the spirit of emulation dies out, 
because not fed with hope. These remarks 
might be illustrated from the history of mediaeval 
Europe, in which the emulation of riches ap¬ 
pears as a great force only in certain classes and 
m certain places. But in such communities as 
our colonies and the United States of America, 
in which material well - being is the accepted 
ideal, in which every citizen has hopes of realis¬ 
ing this ideal, and in which the command over 
natural resources is almost unbounded, the 
emulation of wealth becomes a passion as uni¬ 
versal as it is intense, and impels to an amazing 
economic development. 

It- is conceivable, indeed, that emulation in 
the pursuit of wealth might become so intense 
as to lessen, not to augment, the wealth of 
society. Thus a community of men so zealous 
in the pursuit of wealth that they grudged 
time, trouble, and money for national defence, or 
|or alleviating social evils, might end in sub¬ 
jection to a foreign power or in mere anarchy ; 
and would in cithor case be reduced to com¬ 
parative poverty. The same result might 
lollow if emulation in the pursuit of riches led 
to a universal disregard of commercial integrity 
? r ^neglect of all liberal culture. For there 
8 no instinct which, if left to itself, will not 
sometimes defeat itself. 

(2) Emulation in expending wealth must bo 
-ikon to mean emulation in expenditure which 
18 n °t directly productive. The immediate 
Result of such emulation is to lessen wealth. 


Its ultimate result will depend on 
siderations. Thus the wealthy 
Rome rivalled each other in expenditure on •" 
public works intended for the health and 
recreation of the public; the burghers of. 
mediaeval Europe in building and endowing 
churches ; the nobles of France in display at 
Versailles. Clearly each of these modes of 
emulation in expense differed from the rest in 
its ultimate economic effects, although each 
w*as in the first instance non-productive. Again, 
emulation in expense has different economic 
results accordingly as it is the emulation of a 
productive or of a non-productive class. The 
courtier of Versailles, when he had squandered 
his fortune, remained poor or had to squeeze 
his dependents. The American, when he has 
spent lavishly in Europe, goes back to his 
country and works yet harder to make another 
fortune. 

(3) Emulation in other directions. Every 
form of emulation soon or late produces economic 
consequences. In all ages wealth has followed 
power, and has been kept by strength. Few 
nations have got wealth and none have kept it 
unless there was an emulation of publio spirit 
and military virtue among their citizens. In¬ 
tellectual emulation, emulation in knowledge and 
culture, has always stimulated economic and in¬ 
dustrial development, and often most effectually 
when it has been most free from sordid motives. 
Thus the wealth of modern Germany is directly 
due to the intelligence of the age of Goethe and 
the public virtue of the age of Bismarck. Again, 
the economic condition of the later Roman 
empire and of the middle ages must have been 
considerably affected by the emulation of ascetic 
piety which withdrew so many of the strongest 
wills and keenest intellects from the world to 
the cloister. The immediate result was an 
economic loss, although this may have been 
partially countervailed by the civilising influ¬ 
ence of many monastic bodies. Even emulation 
in mere sports and pastimes would be found to 
influence occasionally the economic state of 
society. f. c. m. 

ENCABEZAMIENTO, a contract between 
the Spanish treasury and the local authorities, 
by which, after a preliminary estimate of the 
taxes to be levied, the latter engaged to collect 
and remit the amount. The first known 
encabczamienio goes back to 1494. E. Ca. 

ENCLOSURES. Of “enclosing,” i.e. the 
fencing roimd of land which had previously 
lain open, whether as common field or as 
common waste, we hear but little before the 
13th century, when the necessity for statutory 
regulation points to the existence of the custom 
and of differences between the lords of manors 
and their tenants. About the origin of those 
common rights of pasture which play so im¬ 
portant a part in the history of enclosures, 
there has been much controversy ; but there is 
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nng consensus of opinion as to the 
points. Although in strict feudal 
theory the land belonged to the king as the 
supreme landlord, the lords of manors came in 
course of time to be treated as owners of the 
soil within the manor, who in various ways 
granted certain rights over it to their tenants. 
Land might be cultivated by the tenants for 
their lord or for themselves according to a com¬ 
mon system of husbandry, upon certain terms 
which in many cases included certain pasture 
rights. These might be (1) rights over the 
arable land during the year, when under the 
three-field system it was lying fallow, or during 
the period between harvest and the sowing of 
seed ; or (2) the right of herding a certain 
number of animals in a common close ; or (3) 
rights over the wastes and woods belonging to 
the manor. Whether the lord could from the 
earliest times enclose at will is a matter of some 
controversy, but, by the statute of Merton, 1236 
(20 Hen. III. c. 4), a parliamentary sanction was 
given to the enclosure of wastes by the lord of 
a manor, provided that sufficient pasture was 
loft for the requirements of his freehold tenants ; 
while by the Statute of Westminster, II., 1285 
(13 Edw. I. c. 46), enclosure was permitted as 
against commoners who, without being tenants, 
possessed pasture rights by a special grant. 
Until the middle of the 14th century the en¬ 
closure of open fields in the interests of tillage 
continued, and many agreements were made 
between lords and commoners destroying the 
common rights over the arable land between 
harvest and seed-time, and sometimes involving 
exchange of land. Since such enclosure simply, 
implied the rearrangement of estates, and 
required the same resident population as before, 
while the conversion from wood and waste into 
arable land — another feature of the time — found 
employment for a larger population, no grievance 
c< uld arise, and the agricultural gain was great. 
But owing to the scarcity of labour after the 
ravages of the Black Death (1 349), and the conse¬ 
quent introduction of the lease system, atten¬ 
tion was turned to the advantages of pasture 
farming over tillage. When to these influ¬ 
ences there was added, in the 15th century, a 
desire to promote commercial interests by 
increasing the supply of wool for exportation, 
pasture farming was still more widely intro¬ 
duced. Sheep could not be properly reared 
upon open commons, or upon the small scat¬ 
tered strips* and thus arose the policy of 
enclosing commons wherever this was possible, 
r by force, or by voluntary agreement ; 
while the profits of sheep-farming led to the 
conversion of much arable into pasture land. 
Tenants were encouraged to consolidate then- 
holdings, to exchange their strips in the open 
fields for separate farms, and to divide the 
common pasture with the lord, or in some way 
to make an agreement with him. The economic 



advantage of enclosure for grazing pd _ 
was doubtless great, but the social and political 
dangers were considerable, as was pointed out 
by many contemporary writers who dwelt upon 
the depopulation of vast tracts, the diminished 
sphere for employment, the increascof pauperism, 
the pressure of evictions, and the loss of custom¬ 
ary rights. These evils became more apparent 
after the dissolution of the monasteries ; the 
earlier agricultural system had been retained 
on many estates which were confiscated, and 
thus passed under the new system, while the 
customary rights of the tenants were held to 
be overridden by the royal grant. Various 
statutes were enacted throughout the 16th 
century for the encouragement of tillage, but it 
was not until its close that the danger passed 
away. Edward VI. issued a commission in 
1548, to investigate the matter throughout the 
country, but it was unable to put an end to the 
social discontent, which found an expression in 
Kett’s Rebellion in 1549. The subject was 
summarised in the charge read by John Hales 
at the opening of the commission, and in the 
Brief Conccipt of English Policy (see ed. 1893 
under the title of A Discourse of the Common¬ 
weal of this Realm of England , and article by 
Miss E. Lamond, English Historical Review, 
1891). By the close of Elizabeth’s reign com¬ 
plaints about enclosures in the interest of pasture 
farming seem to have ceased ; this was partly 
due to the encouragement given to the growth 
and export of corn, a course which had a more 
beneficial effect in reviving tillage than the 
many statutes passed with that object. From 
this time onwards enclosure of waste and 
common fields alike is chiefly advocated in the 
interest of tillage, not of pasture. In the 17th 
century many writers advocated enclosures of 
common fields for the improvement of tillage. 
Steps were taken for the draining and enclosing 
of the fens under the direction of Cornelius 
Vermiiyden, a Zealander, while the Earl of 
Bedford headed an enterprise for enclosing the 
level which bears his name. In each case the 
undertakers were rewarded with a portion of 
the lands thus reclaimed, and this led under 
the Commonwealth to serious riots on the part 
of the fen men, whose customary rights were 
thus set aside. The only other noteworthy 
feature in the history of 17th-century enclosing, 
was occasioned by the financial necessities 
of Charles I., which led him to institute pro- 
* ceedings against those who had encroached upon 
the royal forests. Heavy fines were imposed 
upon offenders who had thus enclosed, but it 
is doubtful whether the king derived as much 
profit from this source of revenue as he had 
anticipated. 

Until the reign of Charles II. enclosures were 
effected by agreement between the owners of 
land and those who possessed rights of common, 
commissioners being appointed to allot the 
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ne agreement was ratified by the court 
ncery, or by royal licence where crown 
interests were concerned, but from the reign of 
Charles II. a parliamentary sanction was 
required. , This was only given after the con¬ 
sent of the landlord, the tithe owner, and four- 
fifths of the commoners had been obtained in 
favour of enclosure. During the first half of 
the 18 th century enclosing continued slowly ; 
but the rise of a moneyed class interested in agri¬ 
culture and willing to spend money on agricul¬ 
tural improvements, the increased use of green 
crops, which raised the profits of tillage, but 
which could not be profitably worked under tho 
open-field system, the increase of population 
together •with the withdrawal of a large portion 
from agricultural labour, the difficulty of pro¬ 
viding a sufficient food-supply and tho danger 
of dependence upon foreign countries, together 
with the famine prices produced by the French 
wars—all these various causes combined necessi¬ 
tated the utmost development of natural 
resources, and gave an enormous impetus to 
enclosure both of open lields and of common 
wastes from about 1760 onwards. The rate of 
progress is most easily shown by a few figures. 
In the reign of Anne there were three private 
bills for enclosure, in that of George I. 16, and 
under George II. 226, a total of 246 in fifty- 
eight years, while the sixty years of George III. ’s 
reign show the astounding number of 3209 
private bills as well as the general enclosing 
act of 1801. Unlike the enclosures of Tudor 
times, those of tho 18th century were entirely 
in the interests of tillage. It is hard to esti¬ 
mate by how much tho actual area brought 
under tillage was extended, since a great many 
enclosures affected open fields already under 
cultivation. In 1797, when over 1720 private 
bills had been passed, the select committee on 
enclosures reported that of the 46,000,000 
acres which England was supposed to contain, 
about 7,800,000 were uncultivated wastes, 
while 1,200,000 were in the state of common 
fields, and it has been estimated that about 
4000 parishes, containing open fields, chiefly 
in the eastern and some of the midland counties, 
out of a rough total of 8500, were enclosed 
between 1760 and 1844. Where such en¬ 
closures took place with due regard to common 
rights the gain was great, as tho customary 
course of agriculture, and the difficulty of 
introducing changes such as machinery or a 
better rotation of crops, were almost insuper¬ 
able obstacles to improvement. The enclosure 
of the wastes was also an economic gain, for in 
many cases they wore previously worthless, the 
cattle reared on them were of an inferior kind, 
and, as Sir John Sinclair pointed out in an 
address incorporated in the report of the select 
committee of 1795, it was found more profit¬ 
able to lu>5 land for the breeding of sheep of a 
more valuable £urt than to turn them on to a 


common for nothing. Nor must it.be 
that though much suffering was probably 
inflicted, still it was a social gain to clear some 
districts of an idle and lawless population—the 
haunts of thieves who, more especially near tho 
capital, were a public nuisance,—while the drain¬ 
ing of vast tracts was not without beneficial 
effects upon the public health. In many cases 
the enclosures, as carried out, were hurtful to 
the labourers, whose cottages had been on the 
commons, and who had been able to keep a 
cow, which was no longer possible when enclos¬ 
ure of the open fields and of the waste deprived 
them of customary pasture rights—often with¬ 
out compensation. The expense of enclosing 
and the loss of pasture rights is one of the 
many causes which contributed to the dis¬ 
appearance of the yeomanry during this period. 
The force of the argument against enclosures* 
lies in the fact that the poor did not in many 
cases receive compensation for tho loss of 
traditional rights. Tho enclosure bills did in¬ 
deed provide that all legal rights should bo 
regarded, and on the whole the commissioners 
tried to act fairly, but the expense of enclosing 
was very great ; much of the money compensa¬ 
tion paid to the commoner was swallowed up 
in legal expenses, and the poor man was doubt¬ 
less at a disadvantage in contesting the rival 
interests of a wealthy neighbour. After receiv¬ 
ing reports from various select committees 
which had communicated with the board of 
agriculture, parliament in 1801 passed a general 
enclosing act (41 Geo. III. c. 109) with the 
object of cheapening and facilitating the pro¬ 
cess of enclosure, and of thus protecting the 
interests of the poor. By the act certain 
general provisions were laid down, which 
rendered the private acts shorter, though the 
expense of an application to parliament, and 
of referring contested cases to a parliamentary 
committee, still remained. 

In 1836 an act (6 & 7 Will. IV. c. 116) 
was passed by which enclosure of common fields 
was facilitated. Possessors of common rights 
to the number and value of two-thirds might 
nominate commissioners to carry out enclosure 
of common fields, provided that these were 
beyond certain distances of the larger towns. 

By the general enclosure act of 1845 (8 k 9 
Viet. c. 118) this method was extended to the 
common wastes. An enclosure commission 
was appointed to deal with land of various 
kinds in England and Wales. (1) All lands 
held in severalty, or subject to definite common 
rights, could be enclosed by the authority of 
the commissioners without parliamentary sanc¬ 
tion. By 15 & 16 Viet. c. 79, the commissioners 
were, however, forced to submit proposals deal¬ 
ing with land as above described to parliament. 
(2) All lands over which undefined rights of 
common existed—and all wastes within 15 miles 
of London, or within certain distances of other 
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A such cases the commissioners held 
and then drew a scheme ; all the 
ties for the year being presented to parlia¬ 
ment in one general act. The commissioners 
were thus substituted for the parliamentary 
committee, and it was hoped by the promoters 
of the measure that examination on the spot 
would prove a security to the poor, whose 
interests were directly protected by clauses 
empowering the commissioners to make allot¬ 
ments and recreation grounds. (3) Village and 
town greens, as well as the Now Forest, and the 
Forest of Dean, were excluded from the opera¬ 
tion of the act. 

In 1852 parliamentary sanction was made 
compulsory for the enclosure of land held in 
severalty without definite common rights. In 
1893 the statute of Merton, though not re¬ 
pealed, was greatly modified; and no enclosure 
may henceforth be made under that act with¬ 
out the consent of the board of agriculture, 
which in dealing with such proposals is in¬ 
structed to carry out the requirements of the 
Commons Act of 1876, when considering appli¬ 
cations for the general enclosure of a common. 

[T. E. Scrutton, Commons and Common Fields 
(1887).— R.E. Prothero, Pioneers and Progress of 
English Farming (1888 ). —Reports from Com¬ 
mittees of the House cf Commons, IX., 1774-1802. 
—Reports of the Board of Agriculture—General 
Report on Enclosures (1805).—Notice of enclos¬ 
ures in Bacon’s History of Henry VII., p. 93, vol. 
vi. , Bacon’s Works, Ellis and Spedding’s edition. 
—Leadam, Inquisition of 1517 in Transactions 
of Royal Historical Society, N.S., vi. 169]. w. c. 

ENCOMIENDA, the name of the estates, 
comprising both land and its Indian inhabitants, 
granted by the Spanish crown to the con- 
quistadores or military adventurers in America. 

E. ca. 

ENCROACHMENT. See Trespass. 

ENCYCLICAL. The encyclical of Pope Leo 
XIII. on the condition of labour, dated 15th 
May 1891, which is the subject of this notice, 
receives its name from its opening words 
Rerum 'twvarum. Here, as in previous encycli¬ 
cals, notably the one Quod Apostolici Muneris, 
issued in the first year of Leo XIII. (1878), 
the question of capital and labour is considered 
mainly in its connection with the recent ad¬ 
vances of socialism. It offers us, as M. Charles 
Perin, emeritus-professor of the University of 
Louvain, puts it, a “ synthesis of the economic 
order according to the divine laws which regu¬ 
late human conduct,” and it is important as 
constituting “la verit4 eatholique pour l’ordre 
eco^lomique, ,, or, as we should put it, an 
authoritative statement on the part of the 
Roman Catholic Church on the economics of 
labour. Its distinguishing feature is the intro¬ 
duction of the principles of justice and charity 
in the solution of economic questions. The en¬ 
cyclical open:; with au allusiou to the “spirit of 




revolutionary change,” and the influence <| 
in the “field of practical economy” ; it dwells 
on the danger of social agitation in the presence 
of real grievances such as “the misery and 
wretchedness which press so heavily at this 
moment on the larger majority of the very poor,” 
and the isolated and defenceless condition of 
working men, “the callousness of employers, 
and the greed of unrestrained competition ” 
(Encyclical Letter , official translation, p. 4). It 
then proceeds to examine the remedies proposed 
on the one hand by socialists, which it condemns, 
and those which are within the province of the 
church and state, which it recommends, dwell¬ 
ing in conclusion on self-help by means of asso¬ 
ciation and the importance of a wider diffusion 
of Christian charity in all human relationships 
which strikes at the root of all social evils. 
(1) The socialistic proposals are characterised 
as unjust and tending to rob lawful possessors, 
and putting the state into “a sphere that is 
not its own” (p. 5), and thus depriving the 
labourer of the liberty of choosing his own em¬ 
ployer and using the proceeds of his work. 
Private property is defended, as against the 
socialistic recommendation of collective owner¬ 
ship as being “according to nature’s law,” 
whilst, “the authority of the divine law adds 
its sanction ” (pp. 7, 8); and, considering the 
rights of the family as co-ordinate with those 
of the state “our first and fundamental prin¬ 
ciple, therefore, when we undertake to alleviate 
the condition of the masses, must be the in¬ 
violability of private property” (p. 11). The 
pope here falls into the common error of sup¬ 
posing that all private property is excluded in 
the schemes of modern socialism, whereas it is 
only instruments of production— private owner¬ 
ship in lands, capital, and machinery—which 
are to be abolished and become state property, 
the state directing the process of production, 
with the disappearance of the wages system in 
the socialistic state. (2) The encyclical de¬ 
clares inequality as in the nature of things 
permanent, and points out the methods of 
the church under these circumstances for 
remedying the evils arising therefrom. It 
is the duty of the church to teach and to 
train men in the principles of social ethics 
(pp. 18, 19), whereby the poor may learn “to 
suffer and endure ” and to abstain from 
violent measures in compassing their ends, 
whilst the rich are taught to “ religiously re¬ 
frain from cutting down the workman’s earnings, 
either by force, by fraud, or by usurious deal- 
ing” (pp. 13, 14). The church, too, in her 
institutions, as in the past, guards the “patri¬ 
mony of the poor” by means of “deposits of 
piety ” flowing from Christian self-sacrifice and 
charity. (3) The state as the organ of dis¬ 
tributive justice protects each class with a view 
to the common good ; all well-constituted states 
are bound “ to provide those , bodily and cx> 
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nodities the use of which, is necessary 
r action.” “ It is only by the labour 
working man that states grow rich. 
Justice, therefore, demands that the interests 
of the poorer population be carefully watched 
over by the administration ” (pp. 22, 23). 
Sunday rest, and the protection of health and 
the prevention of excessive labour of children 
and females being among the subjects demand¬ 
ing state interference, as also the restraint of 
the disturbers of social peace, “to save the 
workman from their seditious arts, and to protect 
lawful owners from spoliation” (p. 25). On 
the wages question Leo XIII. proves himself to 
bo “le pape des proletaires” in demanding of 
the state protection against unscrupulous em¬ 
ployers, who under a semblance of free contract 
deprive the labourer of his due. Distinguishing 
between this theory and facts, between normal 
wages and fair wages, he points out that the 
working man, having nothing but his wage to 
fall back upon for a livelihood, is bound to 
come to terms with the master even to his own 
disadvantage, unless he is protected by the 
state or boards of conciliation authorised by 
the state to secure the rights of both parties of 
the contract, and this on the equitable principle 
that “each one has a right to procure what is 
required in order to live ” (p. 28). (4) In the 

last place the pope recommends association and 
corporation as after the pattern of Christian 
confraternities under the fostering influence, 
though without undue controlling power, of the 
state as means of mutual support and protection 
against encroachments ; but it is by a return to 
Christian faith and charity alone that the evils 
of society can be cured in the end,—so concludes 
the encyclical which thus becomes what Anatole 
Leroy-Beaulieu, in his appreciative study of La 
PapauU, le Socialisms, et la Democratic , calls 
“un code de morale sociale” (see pp. 66, 67). 
But also, as the same writer points out, so far 
from coming into conflict with the principles of 
political economy, as now understood, the en¬ 
cyclical is on a line with its most recent de¬ 
velopments ( ib . p. 50), adding to the moral 
factor the religious forces without which selfish¬ 
ness and greed would be the only prompting 
motives of economic action. 

[Charles Perin, L'ftconomie Politique d'aprts 
l' Ency clique sur la condition des ouvriers, Paris, 
1891. —Note sur le juste Salaire d’aprds VEn- 
cyclique rerum novarum by the same.—Henri Joly, 
Le Socialisms Chretien under the head, Les dcr- 
niercs ecoles. —Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu, Papacy , 
Socialism, and Democracy, trans. from the French 
by B. L. O’Donnell, Chapman and Hall, 1892, 
gives the text of the encyclical in an appendix.— 
Ilenry George, On the Condition of Labour, 1S91. 
- Also W. T. Stead, The Pope and the New Era , 
1890.] m. K. 

ENDORSEMENT. See Bill of Exchange. 

ENDOWMENTS. Adam Smith in a well- 


known passage 1 has written strongly 
subject of endowments. In his eyes theyTend 
to hinder capital and labour from taking their 
natural course. In certain professions, notably 
that of holy orders, the existence of endow¬ 
ments, to encourage and support those who are 
preparing for them, lias attracted large numbers 
of men who would otherwise have carried their 
energies into different fields. Hence a depres¬ 
sion of incomes in those professions, for the 
number applying for employment in them is 
greater than the work requires. A change in 
circumstances since Adam Smith wrote has 
robbed his particular instance of much of its 
force, for the endowments in question have, as 
a rule, been diverted, and the growth of popu¬ 
lation coupled with well-defined religious re¬ 
vivals has greatly increased the work of the 
clergy. But Adam Smith goes farther, and 
maintains that, tested by experience, endow¬ 
ments have failed to secure any good object. 
The universities, he says, are largely endowed, 
and have failed to make any great additions to 
the learning of the country, which is no more 
than might have been expected d priori , for the 
motive to exertion being removed by the cer¬ 
tainty of income independent of it, exertion 
itself would tend to diminish. Dr. Johnson, 2 
though not accepting Adam Smith’s con¬ 
clusions, put the same argument in a popular 
form when he says, “Why, sir, we would all 
be idle if we could.” 

As the growing tendency of the present time 
is to employ endowments for the advancement 
of learning or the furtherance of education, it 
may be worth while to examine the reasoning 
at greater length. The objections to endow¬ 
ments may be put in the form of a dilemma — 
either a given result is worth having, and then 
the public are ready to pay for it, or the public 
is not ready to pay for it, and then it is not 
worth having; in the one case endowments 
are superfluous and cripple energy, in the other 
they are wasted. It will be observed that this 
argument is based on the assumption that the 
public are the best judges in such matters. To 
this it is objected that although the common 
exchanges of life may safely be left to competi¬ 
tion, and the public are able to judge of quality 
in the matter of tea, sugar* etc., the case is very 
different when learning and the higher forms 
of education are involved. The public, or at 
least the English public, are not qualified to 
discern good and bad in such matters. The 
demand for books and teaching in the highest 
subjects is never likely to be sufficient to make 
it worth any one’s while to write upon or teach 
such subjects as a profession, and many persons 
who have the ability and the taste requisite are 
powerless to pursue the subjects for want of 

1 Wealth of Nations, bk. i. cliap. x.; cp. bk. v. chap 
i., art. ii. 

2 Boswell’s Life of Johnson, a.d. 177C. 
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l such cases endowments, it is argued, 
xably be used to provide the means of 
once for men who are in reality great 
public benefactors. Certain chairs, for instance, 
at the universities need endowments to support 
their holders in the absence of a sufficient 
number of students ready to pay fees to main¬ 
tain their teacher. Certain forms of study and 
research are never likely to be sufficiently 
remunerative to provide those who pursue them 
with the means of livelihood, and must conse¬ 
quently be endowed. Outside these special 
cases it is readily granted that endowments, by 
making men independent of their exertions, 
tend to weaken their industry ; but unless these 
particular subjects are endowed, the level of 
learning and of teaching is likely to be lowered, 
for the subjects studied and taught will be 
those, and those only, which bear directly on 
practical life. The question is not, perhaps, 
one which admits of a final answer. The 
enthusiasm which leads a man to adopt an 
unpopular subject may in many cases be trusted 
to keep him industrious, independently of 
reward. A certain habit of mind is observable 
in those who are mainly supported by endow¬ 
ments, a tendency to delay publication, an 
excessive self-criticism, a want of definiteness— 
all these go far to postpone, if not to destroy 
the realisation of the results of their work. It 
lias been remarked that in this country a largo 
amount of the best work has been done by men 
who have a regular employment, and with whom 
the advancement of learning is a secondary 
occupation. J. S. Mill, c.g ., wrote his princi¬ 
pal treatises in the intervals of his work as a 
clerk in the India House. Grote’s History of 
Ghrccct was the work of a banker, and other 
instances might be quoted. In the great 
majority of cases a certain amount of teaching 
is a help and not a hindrance to research. 
The most successful use of endowments has, 
perhaps, been in cases where they have been 
employed to support men who have already 
made themselves a name in a subject, and who 
] ia ve been set free from the necessity of working 
for their daily bread at some occupation which 
they have hitherto practised. But the method 
of distributing endowments is distinct from the 
question of their inherent advantages or draw¬ 
backs. In German universities endowments 
are, as a rule, only a part of the income of a 
professor, the proportion that he earns by fees 
being greater or less as his subject is popular 
or the reverse. 

Apart from the encouragement of research, 
endowments are largely used to forward the 
higher education of the country. The univer¬ 
sities expend large sums annually in scholar¬ 
ships to attract students ; and fellowships, being 
now largely used as prizes at the end of a 
university course, are additional inducements 
to students to undertake it. The consideration 


of poverty enters but little into their disjji _ 

tion. Here again a question may bo raised'a9 
to the wisdom of such a policy. Studios, it 
will be urged, which arc not self-supporting in 
the sense of attracting students by their own 
charms, are not worth supporting at all. 
Others will hold that studies which do not bear 
directly on practical life (in German phrase arc 
not “bread studies”) have a value of their own, 
of which the public are not the best judges, but. 
which make it worth while to support them by 
endowments ; and that while studies which 
are a direct preparation for business may safely 
be left to themselves, it is the interest of a 
country to preserve others from extinction. 
We have in England no logical principle applied 
to the graduation of studies or their mutual 
relation; but the tendency of the present day is 
to use endowments largely to facilitate the 
passing from the lower to the higher grades. 
Instances are not wanting of those who by their 
means have risen from elementary schools to 
high places in the universities. In practice it 
must be owned that endowments often (1) 
cheapen education for a class who can perfectly 
well afford to pay for it, by providing plant, 
etc., for the great public schools aud the uni¬ 
versities ; (2) enable poor men to live at a need¬ 
lessly expensive rate, which is determined by 
the standard of comfort sot by more wealthy 
companions. 

Two subsidiary points may be mentioned. 

1. The system of confining the advantages 
of endowments to certain localities is being 
gradually modified. It is argued that migra¬ 
tory habits and facilities of commune ation have 
greatly lessened the reality of local <1; visions ; 
that, on the whole, every locality gains by the 
process ; that waste is avoided, and the supply 
of endowments made to correspond more nearly 
to the number of persons qualified to make a 
good use of them. 

2. The abolition of any poverty qualification, 
mentioned above, has been severely criticised. 
It may be defended on the ground that it is 
almost impossible to make such a qualification 
real. Poverty is difficult to define, and it is 
impossible to formulate any system of compen¬ 
sation as between ability and want of means. 
Moreover, on the whole, the present tendency 
to distribute endowments by competition, mak¬ 
ing ability and not poverty the test, tends to 
raise the whole level of education, and so to 
benefit the poor ; whilst the spur of poverty is 
sufficient to ensure industry, and the temptations 
to idleness which go with wealth are, in the 
great majority of cases, strong enough to pre¬ 
vent members of the wealthy class from com¬ 
peting successfully. 

[Mill, Pol. Econ bk. v. chap. xi. § 15.—Turgot, 
Fan Hon et Formations, (Euvres, vol. iii., ed. 
1808.] L.R.T. 

ENEMY GOODS. In early time3 the pro 
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: .tlie enemy, wherever found, was liable 
j c^ptpre. By custom and treaty the harsh- 
"of this rule has been modified, and the 
modem practice may be summed up as fol¬ 
lows :—(1) Movable property belonging to an 
enemy state may be appropriated ; immovable 
property may be occupied but not alienated. 
(2) Movable private property is liable to con¬ 
tribute to the support of the invading army, 
contributions and requisitions being levied for 
that purpose ; immovable private property is 
exempt from appropriation. (3) Private pro¬ 
perty on the high seas is liable to capture 
except where it is on board a neutral vessel. 
(4) Private property within the jurisdiction of 
the belligerent is not as a rule liable to capture. 

[See Contraband, Decl. of London, Decl. of 
Paris. — International Law, by W. E. Hall, 
Oxford, 1890. Many writers advocate the exemp¬ 
tion of private property at sea from capture. 
In some modem wars this principle Las been 
iollowed. See De Laveleye, Du Respect de 
a Propi'iM& Privte en Temps de Guerre .— 
Bluntschli, “Du droit de Butin,” Rev. de Droit 
International, tom. ix. and x., and articles in the 
same review by M. Yidari, tom. iii. (1871).— 
M. Gessner, tom. vii. (1875), and the reports pre¬ 
sented to the Institute of International Law, 
toin.'viii. (1875).] J. E. c. M. 

ENLACED PAPER or RUPEE PAPER. 


The title applied by stock exchange custom 
to Indian government securities, the interest 
on which is payable in silver rupees. The 
capital also is expressed, or enfaced, on the 
certificate as being so many silver rupees, the 
value of which in the London market varies 
according to the value of silver in relation to 
gold. The word “enfaced” might almost as 
well be applied to any other kind of security, 
inasmuch as all have more or less on their 
face a description of the security represented. 
Custom, however, has lent the word simply to 
those Indian rupee stocks which bear interest 
at 4 per cent and upwards, the interest of 
course being payable in silver, and subject to 
an increase or decrease in sterling value accord¬ 
ing to the value of silver in the bullion market. 
The Indian government cannot borrow so easily 
or at so low a rate of interest in silver as it 
can in gold, the mass of investors having been 
repelled by the possibility of fluctuations in 
the sterling value of the interest receivable. 
At the same time it has been thought well 
by Indian statesmen to avoid accumulating a 
large sterling debt, lest the Indian government 
should some day encounter a heavy fall in 
the value of silver, which would compel it 
to tax the natives of India to the extent that 
more rupees would be required to provide each 
pound sterling. a. e. 

ENFACEMENT is the converse to endorse¬ 
ment (see Bill of Exchange). The word 
does not appear to have been in use before the 
Fear 1858, when the Indian Government de¬ 


cided to pay the interest on the Indian boyfr. 
debt in London by means of drafts at sight on 
India, and issued the following notification :— 

“When holders of notes in Calcutta desire 
that the interest thereon should bo made pay¬ 
able by bills issued in London, they must 
present their notes at the office of the Account¬ 
ant-General to the Government of India, 
where an enfacement will be made on each of 
the notes in question as follows : Interest pay - 
able in London by draft on Calcutta (or Madras, 
as the case may be).” 

[Geo. Clare, “ Stock Exchange Securities,” Jour¬ 
nal of the Institute of Bankers, vol. xiv. p. 226.] 

ENFANTIN, Prosper, called “Le P&re” 
(1796-1864), was bora at Paris and died in the 
samecity. Having fir-'' ; been, in conjunction with 
Bazard ( q.v. ), a leader, he became, after Bazard 
retired, the sole chief of the St. Simonians, 
and did his utmost to promote the success of 
that economico-religious sect, up to the date of 
its fall. Commencing as a devotee of mysti¬ 
cism, Enfantin finally adopted the doctrine of 
“free love”; this brought him into trouble 
with most of his fellow-religionists. He was 
condemned on 28th August 1832 by the assize 
court of the department of the Seine, in com¬ 
pany with Charles Duveyrier and Michel 
Chevalier, to a year’s imprisonment and a 
fine of 100 franco, for having assisted, without 
previously obtain ng permission, in the forma¬ 
tion of an association consisting of more than 
twenty members, and in the promulgation of 
articles injurious to public morality. 

The penalty was before long commuted, and 
Enfantin made his way to Egypt, where he 
studied the question, now long since settled, of 
piercing the Isthmus of Suez. 

Subsequently, after remaining for several 
years at Tain (DrOme), he returned to Paris, 
and was appointed, in 1845, a director of the 
first company for constructing a railway from 
Paris to Lyons. 

After the revolution of 1848 he founded, in 
conjunction with Charles Duveyrier, the journal 
Le Credit, which continued to appear till 1850. 
Finally Enfantin became the administrator of 
the second Paris, Lyons, and Mediterranean 
Railway Company— a post which he continued 
to hold till his death. 

Before the fall of the St. Simonian School, 
Enfantin published, in conjunction with others. 
Doctrine de St. Simon, Exposition, 2 vols. 8vo, 
1830-32 ; afterwards, in his own name, ]Zco- 
nomicpolitique et Politique, 1 vol 8vo ; Morale , 
1 vol. 8vo, etc. After the dispersion of the St. 
Simonian School, Enfantin wrote a volume, 
Colonisation de VAlg&rie , 1843, 8vo, in this, 
across a web of original ideas and among pas¬ 
sages which show deep historical study, may ba 
traced the opinions of the early socialists. 

His works were collected by zealous disciple^ 
and printed in 9 vols. 8vo, 1866-73. a. c. f. 
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1NCHISEMENT, the liberation of 
from his forced astriction to his lord’s 
and his forced labour for his lord’s 
behoof. Though not liable, like the slave, to be 
sold from master to master, or to give his whole 
time to his master’s work, the serf was still 
practical!} chained to the estate to which the 
right to his labour was legally appendant, and 
he could still be compelled to his work by 
whips or imprisonment at his master’s will. 
There was a third strand in his bondage—his 
subjection to his lord’s civil and criminal juris¬ 
diction, which loft him defenceless against 
arbitrary exactions, and therefore operated often 
quite as injuriously on his economic position as 
the other two, but it was not felt to involve 
the same personal indignity as they did, and 
the serf is commonly considered enfranchised 
when he is released from'them, although he 
may continue subject to his lord’s general 
authority. Enfranchisement has proceeded 
perhaps more generally from moral than from 
economic motives, but it has usually justified 
itself immediately, and always eventually, by 
bringing with it a decided economic advance. 
The pinch of serfdom was the forced labour ; 
when that was commuted to a money payment 
the astriction to the estate fell away of itself, 
for want of any practical reason for enforcing it 
longer. But though the astriction to the spot 
was loss grievous to individuals—except indeed 
among the Russian peasantry; whose chief com¬ 
plaint, Haxthausen tells us, always was that it 
restrained their idle propensity to rove—it was 
always most pernicious to the progress of the 
community, because it stopped all division of 
labour, limiting occupations to the little round 
of work in a rural village, and preventing the 
rise of towns, and trade, and manufactures. 
Russia consequently, where serfdom was only 
abolished in 1861, is still, in spite of the ac¬ 
knowledged industrial gifts of its people, little 
more than a vast nation of crofters, every man 
half indifferent agriculturist and half indifferent 
tradesman ; and even in agriculture, though it is 
now one of the largest exporters of grain in the 
world, its system of husbandry continues almost 
primitive, and there has never arisen a modern 
farming class with the requisite skill and capital 
for practising improved methods. The ill effects 
of the forced labour were always more directly 
obvious. The serf who got a small holding to 
cultivate for his own support, but was obliged 
to give three days a week (the usual quota) to 
his lord’s work, could neither do justice to his 
own fields nor to his lord s,—not to his own 
because he was called away from them precisely 
when he most required to be upon them, and 
not to his lord’s because ho gave his labour re¬ 
luctantly, sometimes with bitter ill-will, and 
he had no interest except to give as little of it as 
he dared. His holding is sometimes called the 
wages for his labour, and his labour the rent for 



his holding ; but that was a bad form of 
because it repressed instead of encouraging tlie 
labour it was supposed to reward, and this was a 
bad form of rent, because it interfered with the 
proper cultivation of tlio land which was supposed 
to yield it. Serf labour, like all discouraged 
labour, was habitually indolent. Professor R. 
Jones was informed by the English engineer 
who superintended the making of the road from 
Hamburg to Berlin in 1830, that the Prussian 
free labourers he employed broke thrice as much 
granite in the day as the Mecklenburg serfs, and 
that when he tried to animate the latter by 
mixing them in the same gangs with the former, 
the experiment failed because it had exactly 
the contrary effect of making the free labourers 
slacken their exertions to the bond pace {Dis¬ 
tribution of Wealthy p. 52). The peasants on 
Russian state lands, whose labour rents wero 
commuted into money rents long before the 
universal emancipation, are much more energetic, 
enterprising, and prosperous than the recently- 
emancipated serfs (Thun, Landwirthschaft u. 
Gcwerbc in Mittclrussland , p. 43). Rosclier 
quotes two authorities who made personal in¬ 
vestigations into the relative industrial capacity 
of serf and free labourer in the same com¬ 
munities, and one—Jakob—counted two freo 
labourers equal to three serfs, while the other 
— V. Flotow—counted three freo labourtra 
equal to four serfs ( System d. Volkswirthschaft, 
i. 152). The difference is still more strikingly 
shown by Hanssen, who mentions that on the 
estate of Rixdorf in E. Holstein, where labour 
rents were commuted in 1780, it required 
ninety-two horses and seventy-five men to work 
the home farm before the commutation, and 
only thirty-six horses and fourteen men after it 
(Avfhebung der Leibeigenschaft in Schleswig u. 
ffolstein, p. 39). Usually, too, though the 
labourers were fewer the harvest was greater. 
The eminent Danish statesman, Count J. H. E. 
von Bernstorff, fiuding ho could not with serf 
labour make his property yield enough to pay 
tho taxes, freed the serfs in 1767, paid them 
wages for the work they did, and obtained a 
net return of £150 a year (Sugenheim, Gesch. 
d. Aufhebung d. Lcibeigenschafi, p. 500). 
Storch mentions that he nearly tripled the pro¬ 
duction of his estate by this enfranchisement, 
raising his product of rye in the ratio of from 3 
to 8£, of barley from 4 to 9£, and of oats from 
2£ to 8 (Gouts d' ficonomie polit. , iv. 306). 

In factory work it has been generally found 
impossible to employ serf labour remuneratively 
at all. Haxthausen found some old serf factories 
in Russia during his visit, but they were in a 
very languishing condition, and most of tho 
Russian manufacturers, though they had gener¬ 
ally begun with their unemployed domestic 
serfs, and then changed them for some of their 
agricultural serfs who were stronger, had all in 
the end to learn the same secret—that tho 
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a bad workman when he worked 
Lesion, but became an excellent work- 
1 he worked for hire. Force extorts but 
the minimum of effect; it is hope that draws 
out the maximum. They consequently set 
their serfs free, imposed a small annual charge 
as commutation duty, and engaged them in the 
ordinary -way for wages (Russian Empire , i. 110), 
precisely as Storch says had been done in 
Moscow' factories as far back as 1805 ( Cours , 
iv. 30). 

Enfranchisement has occasionally resulted 
ill, but that has been due either to moral defects 
in the particular individuals or groups enfran¬ 
chised, or to the excessive burden of the com¬ 
pensation dues or other conditions of the en¬ 
franchisement. Freedom necessarily contains 
the possibility of doing worse as well as the 
possibility of doing better. J. G. Kohl re¬ 
peatedly came across villages in Little Russia 
with free peasants living on one side and serfs 
living on the other, and he always found that 
w r hile the most prosperous inhabitants of the 
village were among the free peasants, so also 
were the most miserable ( Reisen im Innem von 
Russland , ii. 300). On the Zamoiski estates in 
Poland, enfranchisement seems to have had a 
curious double action; it tripled the production 
on the proprietors fields (Cox, Travels in 
Poland, i. 22), but it had a bad effect on the 
serfs’ own, because they became drunken and 
neglected their work (Burnett, Present view of 
Poland , 106). The great Russian emancipation 
of 1861 is the most notable example of the 
natural and good operation of enfranchisement 
being vitiated by concomitant economic and 
social conditions. j. r. 

ENFRANCHISEMENT OF LAND FROM 
COPYHOLD AND SIMILAR TENURES, 
History of. The enfranchisement of copy- 
hold lands in England has passed through three 
stages. It is necessary for the purpose of 
tracing its history to consider (1) enfranchise¬ 
ment at common law ; (2) voluntary enfran¬ 
chisement under the copyhold acts 1841- 
1887; (3) compulsory enfranchisement under 
the copyhold acts 1852-1887. 

1. Enfranchisement at common law. Copy- 
hold lands and lands of similar tenure must, 
according to the law of England, be “parcel” 
of a manor, or in other words, wdierever lands 
are held by copy of court roll, the freehold in 
those lands is in other hands than those which 
hold the “copy.” The process of enfranchise¬ 
ment unites, in the hands of the copyholder, 
the freehold and the copyhold interest. It is 
evident that nothing short of the whole freehold 
interest will suffice to clear the land of all its 
copyhold incidents, and therefore an enfran¬ 
chisement at common law may be effected “by 
Liny lord entitled to the manor in fee simple, 
or who has a power to enfranchise ora power of 
sale and exchange,” but it cannot be effected 



by a lord with a more limited interest 
extensive powers. An enfranchisement, there¬ 
fore, before the year 1841, w T as carried out 
through a conveyance of the fee simple of the 
copyhold in question, from the lord of the 
manor to the tenant for an agreed price. The 
fact that the tenant himself had only a limited 
interest in his copyhold estate did not affect 
the validity of the enfranchisement, which 
would enure for the benefit of the estates of 
those who succeeded him. Unless special pro¬ 
visions were inserted in the conveyance, three 
somewhat unexpected results would follow from 
the enfranchisement. (1) That the mines and 
minerals wrould pass from the lord to the copy¬ 
holder ; (2) that the copyholder’s rights of 
common in the “waste” of the manor would 
bo extinguished ; (3) that all mortgages, or 
other incumbrances affecting tho lord’s title, 
would affect the enfranchised lands in the 
hands of the quondam copyholder. It will be 
readily understood that the difficulties attend¬ 
ing enfranchisement, under such conditions, 
rendered the conversion of copyholds into free- 
holds a cumbrous and costly process. 

In 1802 we find, in the Land Tax Redemp 
tion Act, provisions which enable owmers of 
limited estates in manors to make enfranchise¬ 
ments for tho purpose of obtaining money for 
redeeming the land tax. This appears to be 
the first indication of the principle subsequently 
worked out in the copyhold acts. 

2. In the year 1841 was passed the first of 
the acts which “provide tho means for an 
adequate compensation for the rents, fines, and 
heriots payable to the lords of manors, in Te- 
spect of lands of copyhold and customary 
tenure, and for facilitating the voluntary 
enfranchisement of such lands, and for im¬ 
proving such tenure.” This act created a 
body of commissioners called the copyhold 
commissioners, now the land commissioners, 
whose consent and approval must be obtained 
to enfranchisements made under the act. 
Under this protection the legislature felt itself 
enabled to give authority to the lord of any 
manor, “whatever may be his estate or 
interests therein,” to enfranchise “all or any 
of the lands holden of his manor,” and to any 
tenant, “whatever may be his estate and 
interest,” to accept such enfranchisement. The 
consideration was payable in money, but by 
agreement such money might be made payable 
at a future time. Whenever tho lord who 
enfranchised had a limited interest only, the 
money, so soon a3 it was paid over, w r as to be 
invested, and to be subject to the same trusts 
as those affecting the manor to which the 
enfranchised copyhold had previously belonged. 
It was now enacted that any rights of common 
belonging to the land enfranchised should 
continue to be attached thereto after it had 
become freehold, and that the lord’s right to 
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i/d minerals, under the enfranchised 
kould not pass upon the enfranchisement 
t expressly commuted. Upon payment of 
the sum payable for enfranchisement, the 
tenant was authorised to charge it upon the 
lands enfranchised, with all the powers and 
rights of a first mortgagee. Finally, the title 
to the enfranchised copyholds was to be sepa¬ 
rated for ever from the title to the manor. 

By this act, therefore, three of the main 
impediments to general enfranchisement were 
done away with ; for (1) it was no longer 
necessary to obtain the conveyance from an 
absolute owner ; (2) it was no longer necessary 
expressly to reserve the lord’s mines and 
minerals and the tenant’s rights of common ; 
and (3) the enfranchised copyholder had 
nothing to fear from any encumbrances clog¬ 
ging the estate of his former lord. But 
enfranchisement still remained a matter of 
agreement, and could not be forced upon an 
unwilling lord. Amending acts are a sure 
sign that a statute is not a dead letter, and 
the Copyhold Act of 1841 was followed by 
those of 1843 and 1844. The act of 1843 
provided that the consideration for enfranchise¬ 
ment, which under the act of 1841 was a 
lump sum of money, might in future bo paid 
wholly or in part by an annual rent charge, 
or might take the shape of a conveyance of 
lands forming part of the manor to which the 
enfranchised lands had previously belonged. 
The act of 1844 extended the last-mentioned 
provision to any lands which, in the opinion 
of the copyhold commissioners, could be con¬ 
veniently held with the manor to which the 
enfranchised lands had previously belonged, 
although themselves not belonging to such 
manor. 

These three acts of 1841, 1843, and 1844, 
constituted a short code under which volun¬ 
tary enfranchisement could bo satisfactorily 
carried through. But it was not until 1852 
that compulsory enfranchisement became pos¬ 
sible for either lord or tenant. 

3. The system of compulsory enfranchise¬ 
ment, which was inaugurated by the Copyhold 
Act of 1852, was applied in the first instance 
to those copyholds only to which a new 
tenant was admitted on or after 1st July 1853, 
or in other words, so long as an oxisting estate 
in the copyhold continued to subsist, neither 
lord nor tenant could force an enfranchisement 
ujjon tenant or lord. But six years’ experience 
of the act of 1852 enabled the legislature to 
extend its provisions to all copyholds whenever 
the last admission had been made to them. 

The key-note- to the system of compulsory 
enfranchisement is valuation of the lord’s 
interest by independent valuers, under the 
supervision ol the copyhold commissioners. 
The difficulty which compulsory enfranchise¬ 
ment had to deal with was the amount of 


compensation to be paid to the lord in 
of fines and other sources of profit to which, 
if the copyhold interest continued, ho would 
become entitled at uncertain intervals, and 
which, upon enfranchisement, required to be 
turned into money once and for all. Without 
going into the meaning as to “ the lord’s fine,” 
it may be sufficient to say that such fines are 
payable when a new tenant is admitted, that 
is, entered upon the court rolls as the person 
holding the copyhold tenement “according to 
the custom of the manor.” Originally the 
price given to induce the lord to accept the 
new tenant, the fine, was in its nature arbitrary 
and uncertain, and depended in each manor 
upon the custom of that particular manor. 
But the courts of the king had, at an early 
date, established that the courts of the manorial 
lords could not by custom give efiieacy to 
unreasonable fines, and in course of time de¬ 
veloped the working rule that “two years’ 
improved value of the land, after deducting 
quit-rents,” was the maximum amount which 
the lord of a manor should bo entitled to receive 
upon the admission of a new tenant. 

How then does the act of 1852 meet this 
problem ? In the first place all fines and other 
manorial dues, payable upon the admission, 
which under that act supplies the opportunity 
for enfranchisement, are to he discharged before 
any further step is taken. Then the valuers, 
or their umpire, or the single valuer agieed upon 
by lord and tenant, must ascertain the value 
of the manorial rights now exercised for the last 
time. The valuation, when made, must take 
the form of an award, must be confirmed by the 
copyhold commissioners, must be registered at 
the office of the commissioners, and must be 
entered upon the court rolls. The amount of 
the valuation, failing agreement, is to be paid 
by the tenant in a lump sum, if he has claimed 
the enfranchisement ; but if the lord has 
insisted on the change of tenure, the compensa¬ 
tion will, in the absence of express agreement, 
take the form of an annual rent-charge. In 
either case the “enfranchisement considera¬ 
tion ” is a first charge upon the lands en¬ 
franchised. 

Two provisions of this act are noteworthy, 
as showing the caution with which the legis¬ 
lature introduced compulsory enfranchisement. 
Firstly, power is given to the lord to buy out 
the copyholder compulsorily if he can show, to 
the satisfaction of the commissioners, that his 
“ maneion-house, park, garden, or pleasure 
grounds,” may sutler from the tenant’s enlarged 
powers of dealing with the lands which are 
ceasing to he copyhold. Such a power might 
well be granted to the lord if the tenant 
threatened to open a marl pit or cut down 
standing timber upon land with which he could 
not so deal whilst still a copyholder. Secondly, 
if it be found at any time that the person who 
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enfranchise was not the lord at 
provided that the true lord is to re- 
Ke consideration for the enfranchisement 
from the person who wrongfully received it, 
instead of forcing the tenant to pay the money 
again and look to the wrong-doer for com¬ 
pensation. 

Valuers acting under the Copyhold Act 
1852 must take into consideration “facilities 
for improvement," as, for example, the possi¬ 
bility that the land may become building land, 
and the hindrances to such improvement, as, 
for example, the probability that it will not 
become building land for some years. 

The Copyhold Act 1858 is to the Copyhold 
Act 1852 what the Copyhold Acts 1843 and 
1844 are to the Copyhold Act 1841. It con¬ 
tains such improvements as the working of the 
principal act had suggested. Thus for the 
deed of enfranchisement specified by the act 
of 1852, which the parties would execute, was 
substituted an award of enfranchisement to be 
made by the copyhold commissioners ; owners 
of at least two-thirds of the value of copyholds 
held in undivided shares, obtained the power 
to insist on an enfranchisement whatever their 
co-tenants might desire; and one form of certifi¬ 
cate of charge was provided for securing the 
payment of consideration money, compensation 
money, and expenses of enfranchisement, as 
the case might be. 

Speaking generally, the costs of a voluntary 
enfranchisement are paid in manner agreed by 
the parties, or, failing agreement, are paid as 
directed by the commissioners; while the costs 
of a compulsory enfranchisement are to be paid 
by the party who has insisted upon abolishing 
the copyhold tenure. 

In 1887, after an interval of thirty years, 
an act was passed ‘ ‘ to make further provisions 
for enfranchisement" of copyhold lands. An 
important provision of this act is that the 
steward of any manor, when a new tenant 
comes for admission to a copyhold, must hand 
to such tenant a notice stating that he is 
entitled, if he desires, to enfranchise the copy- 
hold. A further provision of great import¬ 
ance prevents the lords of manors from making 
grants of portions of the “waste" of their 
manors. Again, the tenant may pay the com¬ 
pensation for an enfranchisement on which he 
has insisted by means of a rent-charge of 4 per 
cent of the amount of compensation. Finally, 
the compensation to the steward of the manor 
i 3 fixed by a schedule to the act, and the land 
commissioners are directed to “frame a scale of 
compensation" such as “will facilitate enfran¬ 
chisement." The scale published in conformity 
with this act comprises a table in which is cal¬ 
culated the number of years’ annual value pay¬ 
able to the lord, according to the age of the 
tenant, as compensation for the loss of future 
fines. An act, consolidating all earlier legisla¬ 


tion, was passed in 1S94, under whiehpjf t^ j 
compulsory and voluntary enfranchisements ai’e 
now etfectcd. The powers formerly in the hands 
of the land commissioners are now exercised by 
the Board of Agriculture, whose consent must be 
obtained both for voluntary and compulsory 
enfranchisements. The latter are effected by 
an award made by tho Board, and the Board 
directs the valuation for compensation. Tho 
party demanding the enfranchisement must 
bear the expense. The tenant has in all cases 
the choice of paying the compensation either in 
a gross sum or as an annual rent charge, but 
when tho lord is the compelling party, the 
compensation is paid as a rent charge unless 
the tenant desires otherwise. 

Enfranchisements on crown lands, church- 
lands, and university, and college lands, are 
tho subject of special statutes. 

[Brown, Copyhold Enfranchisement Acts, 1S88. 

—Seriven, On Copyholds , 6th edition, 1882.— 
Elton, Law of Copyholds, 1898.—See Copyhold.] 

ENGLISH EARLY ECONOMIC HISTORY. 

—In the present state of historical investigation, 
it is difficult to give a complete account of the 
development of political economy in England. 
Many writers have do voted attention to the 
subject, and reached important conclusions, but 
comparatively little use has been made of the 
vast stores of material relating to the later 
middle ages, and the rise and fall of the mer¬ 
cantile system. Particular movements have 
indeed been carefully investigated, and we are 
not without indications of the general course 
of development. To take an illustration from 
mathematics, certain points on the curve ol 
development have been ascertained ; we have 
some idea of its shape ; we know also that the 
English curve is only one of a large family of 
curves, other members of which may be found on 
the continent. But of its direction between tho 
points ascertained, and of the differences be¬ 
tween it and others of the same class, we know 
little. 

The subject may be best approached by con 
sidering the influence of the mediaeval church. 
Before the conversion of the Anglo-Saxons to 
Christianity there was little commerce, but 
Christian merchants resorted to England while 
the inhabitants were still pagans, and so brought 
them into contact with a more highly developed 
economy than their own. Many of the prin¬ 
ciples which we find in mediaeval economic 
teaching may probably bo traced back to this 
or an earlier period ; for example, the idea 
of money as a pledge , which exercised an im¬ 
portant influence on economic doctrine in 
England far into the 17th century. Neither 
the condemnation of avarice nor hostility to 
usury was peculiar to Christianity. Tho social 
system of the middle ages, greatly modified as 
it was by Christian teaching, had its foundations 
in a pre-Christian state of society. But making 
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owance for the influence of ideas and 
derived from earlier times, the fact 
that the new religion obtained a firm hold on 
the population while industry and commerce 
were still in their infancy, is of primary im¬ 
portance in tracing the development of political 
economy. Early economic institutions and laws 
are stamped with the teaching of the church. 
Subsequent modifications of doctrine are largely 
the outcome of the struggle, on the part of the 
shurch, to guide or control new economic forces 
as they gradually came into operation. To 
follow rightly the course of development it is 
first of all necessary to understand the position of 
the church with regard to trade and industry. 

From the earliest times the church had had 
forced upon it the duty of applying the prin¬ 
ciples of Christianity to social life. Outside 
Palestine the earliest converts were found in 
the busy trading centres of Asia Minor ; and the 
first persecutions were probably due to the fact 
that the new religion threatened various trading 
interests, and tended to the overthrow of the 
existing social system (Ramsay’s Church in the 
Roman Empire , pp. 12, 199, 200, etc.). But 
the church was hostile to the ordinary usages of 
the world only in so far as they were in conflict 
with the ideal of Christianity, which supplied a 
standard by which all actions in the economic 
sphere could be tested. Everything incon¬ 
sistent with the profession of Christianity was 
condemned, and uncompromising obedience to its 
precepts was enjoined. The process of applying 
Christianity, in changing or widely differing 
social conditions, went on in the earlier centuries 
of the Christian era and throughout the middle 
ages. The work of the church was not so much 
to introduce new principles of action as to test 
those already known, assimilating those which 
were not hostile to Christianity, and giving them 
new significance when considered in the light of 
the Christian faith. 

The pursuit of gain as an end in itself was 
obviously inconsistent with Christianity, and 
the condemnation of avarice in every form is 
one of the most striking characteristics of the 
teaching of the church. This may be regarded 
as the fundamental principle of mediaeval econ¬ 
omics. Its different parts are so closely inter¬ 
woven with each other that we can without 
much difficulty reconstruct the whole system 
from any one of its elements. Closely bound 
up with the condemnation of avarice was hos¬ 
tility to many methods of acquiring wealth 
which have since been adopted by civilised com¬ 
munities, and chief amongst those forbidden 
methods was Usury (g\t>.) 3 the objection to which 
extended to all forms of investment for the sake 
of gain. But the general teaching of the church 
would have had comparatively little influence 
but for its wide and far-reaching application of 
the principle of association. The interests of 
the individual were subordinated to those of the 
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community. The duty of helping those i 
and the brotherhood of all Christians, were in¬ 
sisted on. It was this side of the teaching of 
the church (see Christianity and Economics ; 
Church, the Me dijeval) which accelerated, if it 
did not initiate, the formation of gilds and other 
associations, and ultimately led to the creation 
of the elaborate system of the middle ages for 
the regulation of trade and the restraint of com¬ 
petition. Insistence also on a just or reasonable 
price for commodities, the approximate deter¬ 
mination of which was easier in this early stage 
of industrial development than it would be in 
modern times, led to numerous laws framed 
with a view to realising that object. It may be 
noticed as evidence of the hold which mediaeval 
doctrines obtained, that the expression “just 
price ” (Justum Pretium), interpreted to mean 
that price •which most closely approximated to 
cost of production, was used as a synonym for 
“cost price” as late as the end of the 16th 
century. 

(Vide R. Recorde’s Grounde of Artes, 1543, 
frequently reprinted and edited by Dr. Dee, John 
Mellis, Robert Norton, and others.) 

The early hostility of the church to usury was 
based on the biblical records and on the authori¬ 
tative declarations of the Christian fathers and 
the councils. Had the church maintained its 
original attitude there can be no doubt that its 
influence would have seriously hampered econo¬ 
mic development. It became impossible, how¬ 
ever, to regard with hostility many of the new 
methods of acquiring wealth which appeared 
with the extension of trade and commerce, and 
thus began one of the most interesting move¬ 
ments of thought of the middle ages, viz. the 
adaptation of the principles of Christian teach¬ 
ing on the subject of lending and borrowing to 
the needs of a changing environment. This 
process begins about the twelfth century. The 
canonist writers, on the one hand, endeavoured 
to separate the essential from the non-essential 
elements of the doctrine of usury, and to apply 
it to mercantile transactions, strengthening 
their position by appeals to Aristotle’s doctrine 
of the barrenness of money, the conception of 
natural law , and other arguments ; while, on 
the other hand, merchants and traders, anxious 
to escape the “censure of usury,” appear to 
have been not unwilling to submit to decisions 
which, on the whole, did not seriously hamper 
freedom of investment. Bond fide credit agencies, 
bills of exchange, loans for trading purposes, the 
payment of interest whenever the lender could 
show that the loan would result in “ certain gain 
lost” or “actual loss incurred,” rent charges, 
partnership, loans on bottomry, and other ex¬ 
pedients for securing a return for the invest¬ 
ment of capital, were gradually approved by the 
canonist writers, and the outcome of the move¬ 
ment was that the doctrine of usury was stripped 
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^tiring likely to prove an obstacle to the 
Cq<4rordinary business methods. 

"was the course of movement on the 
continent. But for the present we are only 
entitled to say that there was a general similar¬ 
ity between English and continental opinion 
during this period. No doubt many passages 
may be quoted from English statutes which 
appear to be suggested by the canon law. The 
influence of the church was great, and the trading 
classes would not lightly risk excommunication 
for the sake of gain. “Goods lost, nothing lost; 
credit lost, much lost; soul lost, all lost,” is an 
old proverb ; and even as late as 1486 Pope 
Sixtus IY. thought it worth while granting to 
the inhabitants of the Channel Islands “the 


help and authority of the church by interdict, 
anathema, and other forms of censure, for the 
repression of piracy, robbery, and violence ” 
{Materials for history of the reign of Henry VII. 
(Rolls series) i. 280). The ordinary teaching of 
the church, whatever may have been its practice, 
was hostile to avarice and covetousness {vide i 
for example, the homily in Aslim. MSS. 750), 
and occasionally the influence of the Gilds 
(y.-y.) may have been favourable to the rule of 
the Canon Law (q.v.) [ Ordinances of the Gild of 
St. Leonard , Lynn, Toulmin Smith’s collection, 
p 50]. The usury laws also were enforced and 
had the support of the trading classes {Liber 
Albus } ed. 1861, 318, 319, 339). But such 
evidence enables us to say only that there was a 
general similarity, which indeed we should 
expect, between England and the continent; and 
in the development of economic doctrine the 
points of difference are of equal if not of greater 
importance. The backwardness of investigation 
prevents us from dealing with the latter with 
any completeness of detail. The following, 
however, may be noted. Neither the canon law 
nor the civil law was received in England as 
authoritative “except educationally, and as 
furnishing scientific confirmation for empiric 
argument.” (Stubbs, Lectures on Mediaeval and 
Modem History , 307.) The canonists, however, 
claimed that “a suit might be brought in the 
„ ecclesiastical courts for every matter which was 
not cognisable in the courts of secular law, and for 
a.great many matters which were so cognisable ” 
{ib. 316), and there was a long conflict on the 
subject. The system of rent charges was not gene- 
rally prevalent in England, and monies pietatis 
'vere never established (see Mont de Pi£t£). An 
attempt to introduce the latter was made without 
success, by Gerard Malynes, early in the 17th 
century ( Lex Mcrcatoria , 1622). The economic 
legislation of the 14th and 15th centuries was 
largely empirical. In the regulation of foreign 
''■' de especially, and in the organisation of the 
customs, the measures adopted were mainly de¬ 
termined by the fiscal necessities of the govern- 
uicnt, and we can see very early the tendency to 
subordinate trade to the exigencies of foreign 
VOL. I. 
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diplomacy {c.g. in the relations between En 
and Flanders) which became so promim 
feature of later commercial development. 
Councils of merchants were summoned by 
Edward I. and Edward III. to advise with them 
on questions of trade (see Rymer, Focdera{ 1821) 
vol. ii. pt. v. 1057). The general impression we 
get from a study of the legislation of this period 
and from such arguments as are recorded in the 
Rolls of Parliament, is that many of the meas¬ 
ures adopted were tentative and experimental. 

To understand therefore the economic ideas of 
the time we must examine closely the statutes 
and institutions in which they were embodied. 
Such were the statutes regulating wages and 
prices, the organisation of the crafts, the staple 
system, restraints on the exportation of bullion, 
statutes of employment, and usury laws. We 
may notice the following points: (1) The move¬ 
ment of thought on the subject of usury was 
slower in England than on the continent. (2) 
Financial methods well known on the continent 
were not introduced into England until com¬ 
paratively recent times. The discussion, there¬ 
fore, of various credit agencies which did so much 
to modify continental opinion was scarcely pos¬ 
sible in England. (3) The impression prevailed 
—with what reason it is unnecessary here to 
discuss—that the staple system, while imposing 
certain regulations on all merchants alike, 
was not unfavourable to freedom of enter¬ 
prise. (4) Money, so far from being subject 
to the same laws as other commodities, was 
supposed to be essentially different from them. 

It was, in fact, not a commodity at all, but a 
pledge , a medium of exchange , circulating under 
the authority of the prince or commonwealth, 
its value determined solely by that authority. 
The first appearance of those forces which were 
destined to break up the mediaeval system 
should be noted. In rhe reign of Richard II. we 
have the first navigation act; then the begin¬ 
ning of various trading companies, especially 
that of the merchant adventurers (see Adven¬ 
turers, Merchants ; Navigation Laws). 

We are now in a position to trace the subse¬ 
quent development of economic doctrine in 
England. The reign of Henry VII. was of 
great importance in the economic history of the 
country, and its industrial and commercial pro¬ 
gress very soon brought about far-reaching 
changes in economic ideas. From the middle 
of the 16th century onwards there were few 
years in which some book or pamphlet was not 
published on subjects of economic interest, 
and such works may be reckoned by thousands. 

It is difficult to draw a sharp line of division * 
between economic and non-economic publica¬ 
tions. We shall, however, keep as closely as 
possible to the main line of development of 
doctrine, and in a later section indicate the 
relation to it of other currents of thought. 

English statesmen and writers in the middle 

3 a 
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ij/th century had to face the most diffi- 
t^-TQuitEconomic problems which could possibly be 
submitted to them. The mediaeval system for 
the municipal control of trade was unsuitable 
for the regulation of the new economic forces 
which the extension of the domestic system, 
especially in the woollen industry, brought into 
operation. The decay of tillage, and the growth 
of enclosures, appeared to threaten the country 
with the evils of depopulation, as well as a 
great increase in poverty. The social changes 
induced by the reformation seemed to be equally 
momentous. In relation to foreign trade, the 
loss of Calais inflicted a death-blow on the staple 
system, and the withdrawal of the privileges of 
the Hanse merchants injured the interests of a 
section of English merchants, although it left 
the way clear for the development of a national 
foreign trade by the merchant adventurers. 
In the growth of industry and commerce these 
difficulties were inevitable. There must have 
been great disturbance and loss to some classes, 
but in time the country would have settled down 
to the new conditions. The evils, however, of 
the period of transition were aggravated by a 
currency problem of the first magnitude. The 
debasement of the coinage under Henry VIII. 
and Edward VI., coupled later on with the influx 
of the new silver from the, American mines, led 
to a rise of prices without parallel in the history 
of the country. The evils of the debasement 
were felt especially by the landed interest, the 
government, and the working classes. It is im¬ 
portant to keep these facts in mind, for they 
formed the subject-matter of the earliest economic 
literature. One treatise—the Briefe Conceit 
of English Policy, attributed to William Stafford, 
and published in 1581, but really written by 
John Hales about 1549 (Eng. Hist. Review, vi 
284)—deals with these questions as a whole, and 
sums up the aims of the government at this 
time. The writer shows a clear insight, into 
the causes of the high prices ; his work is in¬ 
valuable as a storehouse of information, and in 
it we have a broad outline of the theory of the 
balance of trade, which was elaborated in the 
following years. The Briefe Conceit , however, 
scarcely enables us to trace distinctly the relation 
between the opinions which have already been 
described, and later economic doctrine. To do 
that wo must go to the history of the merchant 
adventurers. 

With the growth of their trade, the merchant 
adventurers naturally adopted means of avoid¬ 
ing the transmission of bullion, such as bills of 
exchange, which had long been in use for certain 
transactions. Until the middle of the 16th 
century all went well, but then the fluctuations 
in the ratio of exchange between London and 
Antwerp, and other places, brought into pro¬ 
minence the usurious aspects of bill discounting, 
and the oppo nel1 ^ f the merchant adventurers 
attributed the rise in prices to their practices. 


{nr 
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It was commonly believed that it was i 
the power and the exclusive right of the govern¬ 
ment to fix the rate of exchange, and thus 
determine the prices of commodities. We can¬ 
not here detail the circumstances which gave 
rise to this theory. It must suffice to say that 
when it arose it was not altogether absurd ; 
there was much in the ordinary practice of 
merchants to give some show of truth to the 
theory ; and it was closely bound up with the 
doctrine of usury. From the middle of the 
16th century until late in the 17tli it was 
advocated in pamphlets, and pressed upon the 
attention of the government, which was really 
uncertain how to act. It was the basis of the 
charge of usury, which was one of the most 
usual arguments against the merchant adven¬ 
turers (vide the Treatise on Exchange , 1564, 
printed in Milles’s Custoiners Replie , 1604), and 
the economic world was divided into two opposite 
camps — the bullionists, represented by the 
advocates of the Staple System (q.v.), and the 
newer mercantile school represented by the 
merchant adventurers and their supporters. In 
his economic works, nine in number, though 
only five survive, Thomas Milles, head 
customer of Sandwich, undertook the defence 
of the staple system, and denounced the mono¬ 
polising tendency of the merchant adventurors. 
In his Customers Apology (1601), we have a 
curious anticipation of Adam Smith’s canons of 
taxation, and one of the earliest instances of 
the claim for free trade based upon the theory 
of natural rights (cp. Report from the Committee 
on the Free Trade Bills, 1604, Journals of the 
House of Commons, ii. 218-221. The monopoly 
of the merchant adventurers was ‘ 1 against the 
natural right and liberty of the subjects of 
England.”) The attacks on the company called 
forth John Wheeler’s Treatise of Commerce 
(1601). Wheeleh was secretary to the mer¬ 
chant adventurers, and his statements are not 
free from bias and inaccuracy, but his book is a 
good defence of their policy and aims. Wheeler’s 
reply to Milles provoked another attack from 
the latter, in the Customerrs Replie (1604), in 
which he added to the force of his own argu¬ 
ments by reprinting the Treatise on Exchange in ' 
Merchandise and Merchandising Exchange men¬ 
tioned above. We need not, however, follow 
him through his other works. His mantle fell on 
Gerard Malynes, who was more moderate in his 
views, aiid had more knowledge and experience 
than Milles. Meanwhile, the East India Com¬ 
pany had obtained their charter, and in it a 
clause allowing them to export bullion. In con¬ 
sequence of this, the controversy on the foreign 
exchanges, the brunt of which had been borne 
by the merchant adventurers, was turned against 
the East India Company. Mat tors were also 
complicated by the introduction of a new element 
into the discussion, viz. the relative advantages 
of joint-stock and regulated companies for 
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l distant trade, the East India Com- 
; an example of the fonner, and the 
dit adventurers of the latter. It must 
also he pointed out that the state of trade in 
the reign of James I. caused, reasonably or un¬ 
reasonably, much anxiety; and the currency, the 
privileges of the trading companies, the price 
of wool, the navigation acts, etc., formed from 
time to time the subject of government inquiry. 
We shall deal with these issues later on ; they 
are mentioned now to show how impossible it 
becomes with the growing complexity of economic 
questions to separate the writers of this period 
into well-defined groups. Early in the reign of 
James I. there was some possibility of the 
revival of the old machinery for the regula¬ 
tion of the foreign exchanges. The controversy 
burst into new’life in 1622. To meet the 
charges brought against the East India Com¬ 
pany, Thomas Mun published, in 1621, his 
Discourse of Trade from England to the East 
Indus, which was devoted partly to showing 
the advantages of the exportation of bullion. 
It is interesting to notice, however, that as yet 
Mun had not entirely broken away from the 
old school, for in this work he approved of the 
statutes of employment. Edward Misselden, 
for some time deputy governor of the mer¬ 
chant adventurers at Delft, had long devoted 
attention to the woollen trade, and in 1622 he 
published his Free Trade , or the means to male 
Trade flourish . In this work he discusses the 
reasons for the backwardness of the English 
cloth trade, and defends the company organisa¬ 
tion. But for some cause he appears to have 
been not unwilling to disarm the opposition 
to the merchant adventurers and to turn it 
against the East India Company ; and amongst 
the causes of the decay of trade he enumerates 
the exportation of bullion by the latter. 

Now Malynes had already, in his earlier 
pamphlets, found a sufficient cause not only for 
depression of trade, but for all social evils, in the 
theory of the foreign exchanges which we have 
already noticed. To his mind the only remedy 
likely to prove efficacious was the revival of 
the staple system. Naturally, therefore, ho 
thought Misselden completely mistaken in the 
causes to which he attributed the supposed 
decay of trade, and he approved of a joint- 
stock company for the East India trade. He 
therefore replied to Misselden in his Mainten¬ 
ance of Free Trade (1622), in which he re¬ 
iterated his theory of the foreign exchanges. 
This pamphlet was almost immediately followed 
by his great folio Lex Mercatoria , in which he 
expressed the same views. 

We may digress for a moment to point out 
that we probably owe to Malynes the introduc¬ 
tion of the word “capital” into England. At 
the beginning of the 17th century this word was 
Unknown, or at any rate not in use in England. 
In his Lex Mercatoria , Malynes endeavours .to 


popularise the Italian and Dutch metljod _ 
keeping accounts, and lie describes the capital 
or stock of a merchant as consisting of the goods 
in his warehouse, his ready money, debts due 
to him, houses and lands in his possession, 
and his “plate, apparell, and household stuff.” 
“Capital,” as used by Malynes, was derived 
from capitate , very numerous instances of which 
may be given from continental treatises on 
mercantile law. 

To return to the controversy of 1622, 
Malynes’s work was not allowed to pass unques¬ 
tioned. In 1623, Misselden replied in his 
Circle of Commerce , or the Ballance of Trade , 
in which he completely refuted Malynes’s theory 
of the foreign exchanges, and, taking up the 
defence of the East India Company, pointed 
out the advantages of the exportation of bullion, 
and sketched the theory of the balance of trade. 
Malynes again replied, but his theory had been 
completely demolished. Thus the mercantilists 
not only arrived at a truer doctrine of inter¬ 
national trade, but in doing so destroyed a 
theory with which the old views with regard 
to usury were closely bound up. In 1628 
Thomas Mun further developed the argument 
for the exportation of bullion in the Petition and 
Remonstrance of the East India Company , which 
was republished in 1641. Meanwhile, Sir 
Ralph Maddison had been devoting attention 
to the subject. He had sat, with Mun and 
others, on the royal commission of 1622, 
though for some reason his name was omitted 
on the reappointment of the commission in 
1625. Under the commonwealth and the pro¬ 
tectorate he was regarded as a great authority 
on currency questions. He gave a clear state¬ 
ment of the theory of the balance of trade in 
England's looking in and out , 1640, a work 
which was reprinted in 1641, and again, with 
a few verbal changes and additions, in 1655 
under the title of Great Britain's Remembrancer. 
Maddison, however, holds a middle position 
between Malynes and Mun, for his views on 
currency and the foreign exchanges appear to 
be based upon the works of the fonner. Mun 
incorporated the arguments of the Petition and 
Remonstrance in England's Treasure by Foreign 
Trade , published in 1664, some years after his 
death, and this work became the chief bulwark 
of the mercantile system in England. It passed 
through many editions and exercised an in¬ 
fluence almost incredible at the present time. 
Thus the great system of which we find the 
general outline in the Briefe Conceit of English 
Policy was furnished with an economic basis. 
But before we describe the principal character¬ 
istics of Mun’s work, it is desirable to trace 
the development of the other lines of thought 
which his book brought to a focus. 

The economic writers of the 16th and the 
17th centuries agreed in maintaining that the 
unrestricted operation of the motive of self- 
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£d to disorders in the state, and that an 
x system of industrial and trade organ¬ 
isation was necessary to direct the economic 
activities of the country into the right channels. 
They set before themselves a definite object, 
the “public good/’ by which they meant the 
creation of a “commonwealth,” in which the 
various trading interests should be so balanced 
as to secure the greatest economic efficiency of the 
various elements consistent with the self-suffi¬ 
ciency of the nation as a whole; and considerable 
prominence i3 given to this idea as an “economic 
motive ” in the works of the best writers. Thus 
Mun distinguishes between three sorts of gain, (i) 
that of the commonwealth, which was sometimes 
the merchant’s loss ; (ii) that of the merchant, 
“which he doth sometimes justly and worthily 
effect, although the commonwealth be a loser”; 
and (iii) that of the king, “whereof he is ever 
certain ” (. England's Treasure, etc., p. 64), but 
he had previously stated the rule that, in com¬ 
merce, “private gain was ever to accompany 
the publique good ” (ib. p. 3). The pursuit of 
the public good, interpreted in the sense given 
to it above, was a real force in the economic 
world, and the suppression of a trade “hurtful 
to the commonwealth ” was generally approved. 
Taking the mercantile system at its best, it 
shows a distinct advance on mediaeval ideas in 
the substitution of the wider interests of the 
nation for those of the craft or the munici¬ 
pality. On the other hand, it must be admitted 
that the majority of the writers show little or 
no consciousness of a high national aim. The 
“hurtful” trade generally happened to be that 
of a rival company, a dependency, or a neigh¬ 
bouring nation. The mercantilists differed too 
from the laisserfaire school in the views they 
held on the relation of economic questions to 
religion, politics, and other subjects. Economic 
interests could not be isolated. Prosperity was 
the result of various economic, political, and re¬ 
ligious forces mutually interdependent. Thus 
Sir William Temple remarks of Holland: 
“The trade of this country is discovered to be 
no effect of common contrivances, of natural 
dispositions or situation, or of trivial accidents, 
but of a great concurrence of circumstances,” 
amongst which he enumerates the immigration 
of aliens, the constitution and credit of the 
government, liberty of conscience, security of 
life and property, and the interest of the people 
in their government, as well as causes of a 
more strictly economic character ( Observations 
upon the Th ' .1 Provinces , Collected Works, 
1723, i. 65). One of the mercantilist tests of 
economic prosperity separates them so sharply 
from more modern schools, that it deserves to 
rank as a fuudamental principle of their teach¬ 
ing. This was the quantity of the precious 
metals which the c-vmtry contained. A thorough 
examination of mercantile doctrines iu relation 
to the circumstances of the time docs not exoner¬ 



ate the writers from the charge of confi 
thought on this subject. There is no evidence 
that this led to any evils in the ordinary economic 
life of the community. But on foreign trade 
as a whole, and on the popular estimation in 
which different branches of foreign trade were 
held, it had enormous influence : ‘ ‘ The ordinary 
means to increase our wealth and treasure,” 
says Mun, “is by Forraign Trade, wherein wo 
must ever observe this rule: to sell more to 
strangers yearly than we consume of theirs in 
value.” The economic pamphlets of the period 
abound with similar statements. They cer¬ 
tainly mean that the benefit of foreign trade 
is measured by the excess in value of exports 
over imports, and that branches of commerce 
which can not bear this test should be dis¬ 
couraged, or even suppressed altogether. Al¬ 
though there is no “historical justification” 
for this doctrine, we can see how it arose. Wo 
may dismiss the idea that the mercantilists 
thought “wealth” and “money” identical. 
No man could believe more firmly than Gerard 
Malynes in the necessity of securing a constant 
influx of bullion, yet wo owe to him the first 
clear definition of capital in the English lan¬ 
guage. His book, bound up with Dafforne’s 
Merchants Mirrour , one of the most complete 
works on book-keeping then in existence, was 
very generally used as the chief authority on 
mercantile affairs. The strongest advocates of 
the theory of the balance of trade were success¬ 
ful business men. Mun was one of the ablest 
East India merchants of his time. There is 
no trace of any confusion of wealth with money 
in their business transactions, and they exported 
bullion like any other commodity. We must 
therefore seek some other explanation of the 
fallacy. Although the old bullionist theory of 
the foreign exchanges had been refuted, the 
writers of the 17th century could not free them¬ 
selves from the conceptions on which it was 
based, and such works as Roberts’s Mappe of 
Commerce (1638), or even Alexander Justice’s 
General Treatise of Monies and Exchanges 
(1707), in which the ratios and methods of 
exchange between London and other trading 
centres are given in great detail, show that 
international transactions were still carried on 
in much the same manner as under the staplo 
system. The king’s Exchanger ( q.v.) had 
disappeared, but the cambists and goldsmiths 
performed his functions with great profit to 
themselves. Communication between one 
country and another was slow and difficult; 
credit agencies were little developed ; and in 
such circumstances the old view of the precious 
metals was not easily eradicated. It remained 
firmly fixed in the popular mind. It was 
more natural to regard the changes which 
lapse of time, expanding commerce, and the 
rise in prices had brought about, as modifica¬ 
tions of an old theory, than to invent a new 
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TeVaccurate one. Tlie strict analogy 
tlio writers of this period between 
* tlsmess transactions of an individual and 
the foreign commerce of the nation as a whole 
gave to the old theory a greater persistence. 
The fact that during the 17th century imports 
and exports were a fairly good test of inter¬ 
national indebtedness had the same influence. 
It may also be pointed out that English imports 
consisted of a greater proportion of luxuries, 
such as spices, wines, silks, and fine linen, and 
a smaller proportion of necessaries and raw 
materials than at the present day, while bullion 
was indispensable for trade with the east, in 
the then backward state of English manufac¬ 
tures. So the mercantilists tried to keep down 
the importation of commodities which in their 
opinion sapped the vitality of the nation, and 
to secure the bullion which they required (see 
Mercantile System). 

We are now T in a position to understand the 
attitude of the school of which Mini was the 
typical representative to the economic questions 
of the 16th and the 17th centuries. It is 
obvious that the mercantilists w r ere not likely 
to take much theoretical interest in the finely- 
drawn distinctions of the canonist wTiters on the 
subject of usury. Theological influences were not 
strong in this country ; and true to the English 
tradition, the mercantilists preferred expediency 
to metaphysics. It is probable that the views 
of the later canonists were never thoroughly 
popularised in England. During the refor¬ 
mation period thero was much controversy, and 
towards the end of the 16tli century many 
pamphlets were written, amongst which we may 
mention Nicholas Sanders’s Briefe Treatise of 
Usui'y (1568), Thomas Wilson’s Discourse' of 
Usurie (1569), Rogers’s translations of the works 
of M. P. Ctasar and N. Hemming (1578), H. 
Smith’s Examination of Usury (1592), and Miles 
Mosse’s Arraignment and Conviction of Usury 
(1595). But the development of trade and com¬ 
merce, ivhich at an earlier period might have 
imparted great vitality to such discussions, took 
place subsequent to the reformation, and though 
the influence of the contending schools may be 
traced in the legislation of the period, English 
\mters appear to have regarded the subject 
mainly as ono of practical expediency. 
Malynes was indebted to Wilson’s Discourse for 
some of his arguments and illustrations, but 
even those who were willing to prejudice the 
merchant adventurers by attributing their 
“usurious ” practices to the influence of Rome, 
W'ere on the whole hostile to the prohibition of 
usury. The doctrine was important only as a 
support to an erroneous theory of the foreign 
exchanges, and, with the refutation of the latter, 
interest in the former disappeared. The Cul¬ 
pepers, father and son, Thomas Manley, and 
other writers from time to time engaged in the 
controversy. The average English position is 
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stated in Sir J. Child’s Brief observatioksJamt^J 
ccrning Trade and tlie interest of Money (1668). 

In The Interest of Money mistaken, or a treatise 
pro ring that the Abatement of Interest is the 
Effect and not the Cause of the Riches of a Nation , 
published in the same year, an attempt is made 
to correct a current popular fallacy. Mun’s view 
was the ordinary view of the time ; favourable 
to usury, he held that “this course in the rich 
giveth opportunity presently to the younger and 
poorer merchants to rise in the world, and to 
enlarge their dealings; to the performance 
wdiereof, if they want means of their own, they 
may and do take it up at interest: so that our 
money lies not dead ; it is still traded ”... 
“usury and trade rise and fall together” {Eng¬ 
land's Treasure , etc. 144, 146). With the view’s 
of Locke and the other writers of the end 
of the 17 th century v r e shall deal in a later 
section. 

While the theoretical discussion of interest 
and usury attracted few writers, the constitu¬ 
tion of the trading companies assumed great 
importance in economic controversy. This 
was inevitable, for at the beginning of the reign 
of James I. the v’liole of the foreign trade of 
the country except that carried on with France 
was monopolised by one or another of the com¬ 
panies, and they were one of the most import¬ 
ant factois in economic development from the 
beginning of the 16th to the middle of the 
18th century. During the period which we 
are now considering, viz. from the beginning of 
the 16th century until the publication of Mun s 
work (1664), there were, roughly speaking, two 
stages in the controversy on this subject. In 
the first stage the Merchant Adventurers Com¬ 
pany was the most powerful of the associations 
then in existence. The controversy naturally 
took the form of a struggle between the mer 
chant adventurers and those who looked for 
a solution of the great problem of the organisa¬ 
tion of foreign commerce to a revival in some 
form of the staple system. The first stage may 
be said to terminate with the free-trade bills of 
1604, to which reference has already been made. 
After the failure of these bills the position of the 
companies was assured, although hostility to 
them in ono form or another is a most marked 
feature of 17th century history, and Cromwell 
tried tho experiment of a free and open trade 
with tho East Indies in 1653. The case for 
the merchant adventurers is stated with great 
moderation in an anonymous treatise, Towch- 
inge the Multitude of Marchanics for ventinge of 
Eng. clothes (Raid. MSS. , D. 23). After point¬ 
ing out that the government should provide 
for only so many merchants “ as have acquaint¬ 
ance, and as have polycy and understandings to 
trade together to buy up all clothes vendyble 
for marcliant venturers, and to carry them 
together, by one consorte of Marchants, unto 
one ccrten marte,” the writer goes on to say- 
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k£also suppose yt it is not profytablc for the 
readme to have a multytude of Marchante Vcn- 
terers, y t have but small stockes, and thereby 
they have but small credytt, and suche march- 
antes can not convenyently tary for theyre sales, 
nor yet keepe necessarye order.” The opponents 
of the companies, as we have seen, claimed 
free trade as their natural right and inheritance, 
but “ this general! lybertye . . . would cause 
a greate confusion, and a greate dysorderto growe 
in the ventyng of Englyshe clothes, whereby 
would follow y^ o r Englyshe clothes would 
be soulde at a lower pryce, then is fyt'te for the 
benefytte of o r realme, and strange wares for 
England would be boughte at a dearer pryce than 
is convenyent for our commonweale of Eng- 
landc.” On the other side the arguments, in 
addition to the one mentioned above, were ver} r 
strong. It was urged that freedom of trade 
would lead to the increase of wealth and ship¬ 
ping, the more equal distribution of wealth, 
and the increase of revenue. It was further 
maintained that the company organisation was 
no longer necessary, and that if trade were 
free, commerce might be extended beyond its 
present limits. 

The growth of the East India Company, 
which was incorporated on the last day of the 
16th century, led to the second stage of the 
controversy. The merchant adventurers were 
what was called a regulated company ; the 
East India Company was organised on the 
joint-stock principle (vide Companies). Now 
many people who objected to monopoly in every 
form were of opinion that the former was less 
injurious to trade than the latter, and the East 
India Company had a long and arduous struggle 
before it won the victory. The conflict had to be 
waged with the Turkey Company, whose trade 
in raw silk was ruined by the enterprise of the 
East India merchants, with those who were 
alarmed at the exportation of bullion, with the 
free traders and interlopers, and with those 
who thought the East India trade disastrous to 
the growth of the navy. The last-mentioned 
cause of hostility gave rise to a sharp con¬ 
troversy between Sir Dudley Dioges and 
an anonymous writer, J. R., in 1615. “The 
East India men,” says the latter, “not able 
to furnish those places they resort to, keep out 
others from coming amongst them. . . . Besides, 
how tedious and costly they, and all other 
companies, make it to their own associates, 
whereas out of orders, and cause of upholding 
their trade, men can neither dispose of their 
own as they would nor have the benefit under 
a long time ? How private do they and other 
companies make it when . . . how plentifully 
soever the commodities are brought in and at 
what advantage soever they buy them, they 
will be suro to keep up the price, either by 
sending most part of the commodities abroad, 
or else by buying all others into their hands ?” 


Digges’s reply, The Defence of Trade , 
of the company, probably derived more force 
from the position of the author than from tho 
arguments he employed. The company of 
course could point to the fact that the prices 
of eastern produce had fallen since their incor¬ 
poration, and they made as much as possible 
of this argument, which was further elaborated 
by Mun in his Discourse of Trade to the East 
Indies (2nd ed. 1623). The company and its ad¬ 
vocates, however, appear to have evaded rather 
than answered the objections of their opponents. 
No one during the 17th century wanted freedom 
of trade in the modern sense of the words. It 
was universally recognised that some form of 
regulation was necessary, and most people would 
have chosen the company organisation. The 
object of the free-trade bills (1604) was not to 
break down all restraints on free competition, 
but to throw the companies open to all who 
eared to join them, imposing by government 
authority such charges as were necessary to 
keep up their official establishments in foreign 
ports. It was the monopoly of the companies 
which roused the hostility of the outsiders. 
The companies seem to have imagined that 
when they had shown the advantages of the 
trades they monopolised, and proved the neces¬ 
sity for regulation, they had answered their 
opponents. Mun wrote England's Treasure 
long before the end of the struggle. But his 
book did good service to the company. Their 
exportation of bullion could no longer be urged 
as a reasonable ground of objection, and the 
East India trade had been proved to be favour¬ 
able to the growth of the navy. 

It has become a commonplace to regard the 
navigation acts as the natural outcome of 
mercantile doctrine. The political circum¬ 
stances of the time, the growth of foreign 
commerce, and along with it the necessity of 
providing adequate means for its defence, and 
the foundation of colonies, showed the great 
importance of a powerful navy. The economic 
writers of the period were naturally influenced 
by the general movement, and they urged the 
encouragement of trades, especially the fisheries, 
which -were favourable to the growth of the 
navy. The vast increase in the wealth of the 
country, and the greater ease with which large 
sums can be raised by taxation, have made 
inapplicable to the present age the practical 
suggestions of the mercantilist writers. But 
the importance of a mercantile marine as a 
naval reserve is felt as keenly now, especially in 
times of danger, as in the period imder discus¬ 
sion. The economic arguments, however, by 
which the navigation acts were defended, give 
to those measures a peculiar character. There 
•were navigation acts in the reign of Richard 
II. Those, however, we need not discuss. It 
is the series of acts commencing in the reign of 
Elizabeth, and culminating in the great act of 
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Parliament (1651), re-enacted at the 
to which we shall devote our atten- 
* ‘ Navigation Acts). The Merchant 
Adventurers Company, which as we have seen 
played such an important part in the develop¬ 
ment of the mercantile system, early associated 
itself with this naval policy. Thus wo find 
them advocating it in 1551. One of their 
Articles and Allegations . . . against the 
Eanse Merchants {Bawl. MSS. C. 394, ff. 37, 
38) was to the effect that whereas they “have 
and by all waies do indevoure themself to 
support© and maignteigne to their power, the 
whole Navie of this your j^la 1 ^ realme, by 
fraightinge and ladinge of the same and to 
contynue a greate nomber of your Ma^ 3 sub¬ 
jects in maroners crafto : the said Esterlingcs 
to the intollerable decay therof, both inwardes 
and also outwardes do contynuelly lade, fraight 
and sliippe their goodes, wares and marchandises 
in foreyne and strange bottomes, and vessells.” 
They then point out the loss to the country 
of the money paid for freight and insurance. 
This is an argument which recurs over and 
over again, and it is evident that the writers 
of the period attached great importance to it. 
Mun argues that wo must “use our own shipping 
and so get the merchant’s gains, insurance and 
freight,” though generally speaking “commerce 
should bo free to strangers to bring in and 
carry out at their pleasure” {England's Treasure , 
p. 22). The influence of the navigation acts 
was made the subject of government inquiry, 
and much attention was given to the subject 
throughout the 17th century. The Advocate 
(1651), which was published to allay the dis¬ 
content caused amongst some classes by the 
act of 1651, and which we find reflected later 
on in the writings of Roger Coke, shows 
how these acts were regarded as part of a 
general scheme of economic policy. This work 
points out that it wa : the design of the Dutch 
“ to engross universal trade that so they might 
poiz the affairs of any other state about them 
and make their own considerable.” The ad¬ 
vantages which Holland has over England are 
then enumerated. Their ships are built, pro¬ 
visioned, and convoyed at less cost than those 
of England. Their “cheapness of freight,” 
which is an advantage of 20, 15, and 10 per 
cent over England, has forced English merchants 
to hire and freight Dutch ships. They employ 
a “great stock”; give “prudent care to their 
manufactures”; make the negotiation of com¬ 
mercial treaties their “interest of state”; im¬ 
pose small customs ; encourage inventions ; 
have a low rate of interest ; facilitate their 
trade by a bank; and pursue an enlightened 
land policy. Some “ unalterable laws in manu¬ 
factures” are enunciated. (1) There is no 
manufacture or artificial commodity which 
cannot be transplanted into any country. 
(2) All manufactures, if they ire of a certain 



goodness, are of a certain value and pricj 
(3) Two persons selling or making commocfitiea 
of a like goodness, he shall have the preference 
of the market that will sell ihcm the cheapest. 
And so in international trade. (4) The cheap¬ 
ness of manufactures and artificial commodities 
depends upon the plenty and cheapness of the 
raw material, and upon the price of labour. 
The price of labour depends upon the price 
of victuals, house-rent, and other things neces¬ 
sary. The Dutch have no extraordinary ad¬ 
vantages over England. Such as they are, they 
are due to the carelessness of England. By 
trade alone can wealth and shipping be increased, 
and so the power of any nation sustained. A 
commonwealth can only be enriched by reducing 
into general practice the courses used by private 
men for that purpose. Hence England should 
encourage nativo manufactures; and weaken 
Dutch shipping. Commodities must be imported 
from the immediate places of their production 
or growth, or as near as conveniently may be. 
Exports, native or other commodities, must be 
sent to the farthest market, where they will 
yield the greatest price and have the quickest 
sale. After these reasons, it is hoped that 
little or no dissatisfaction with the navigation 
acts will remain. 

The examples we have given show the man¬ 
ner in which the mercantilists approached the 
questions of their time, and it is unnecessary 
to trace in detail the economic policy which 
found expression in the com laws and bounties, 
in the commercial treaties, and the foundation 
of colonies. We have said “policy,” for the 
mercantile system was a collection of practical 
expedients, based indeed on the fundamental 
principles we have noticed, but never elaborated 
into a scientific economic system. Such was 
the state of economic thought when Mun’s book 
was published, and we can now understand the 
popularity with which it W'as received. As 
a scientific work it has no merit whatever. 
But it appealed to a very strong and growing 
sentiment, and put into words v-hat most 
people believed at the time of its publication. 
Mun’s work, with its sequel the British Mer¬ 
chant, the name given to the series of papers 
written in opposition to De Foe’s Mercator , 
during the controversy on the free-trade clauses 
of the Treaty of Utrecht (1713), gives the best 
idea of mercantilism as an economic system. 
But before the time of its greatest influence 
forces had been set in operation which ulti¬ 
mately overthrew it, and we must now briefly 
sketch this movement. 

We have already seen the character of the 
early opposition to the trading companies, and 
the appeals to natural right as the basis of free 
trade. The companies won the victory, for in 
the relation of the government to trade, and 
the unsettled state of the countries to which the 
companies traded, their organisation was neces- 
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they included amongst their numbers 
fhiest and most influential of the mer¬ 
chants. The outsiders on the other hand were 
weak and disunited. But with the extension of 
commerce the number and influence of the latter 
grew ; and it became clear that the exclusive 
privileges of the companies were an anomaly. 
The great statute of monopolies (1625) was a 
step towards freedom of trade ; for although 
many of the evils complained of remained un¬ 
checked, it established the principle that none 
should monopolise for private gain what was 
the equal right of all English citizens ; and it 
restricted the royal prerogative in the regula¬ 
tion of trade. The agitation against the trading 
companies was not without important results, 
for the most powerful of them, the East India 
Company, was reorganised on a broad national 
basis (1692-1702). In the 18th century we 
find little discussion of a subject which had 
been of such importance in the century before, 
and Tucker’s pamphlet on the Turkey Company 
(Reflections on the expediency of opening the 
trade to Turkey, 1753) only expressed what was 
true of all the companies then in existence. 
It is doubtful whether at this time they were a 
serious restriction on trade, but they had per¬ 
formed the useful functions they once had, and 
it was absurd to continue their privileges. In 
other directions also, e.g. in Walpole’s colonial 
policy, and the decay of the Elizabethan system 
for the regulation of wages and industry, we 
can see a movement towards free trade. 

Meanwhile the theory of natural right was 
shattering the philosophical basis on which the 
mercantile system rested. The instances we 
have given from the history of the trading 
companies may probably be referred to popular 
sentiment, or to conceptions derived from 
English common law. At any rate, the latter 
was appealed to in the Commons debates of 
1601 (Townshend’s Historical Memorials; 
D'Ewes's Journals.) But the theory grew in 
influence and the range of subjects to which it 
was applied ; and the levellers claimed universal 
sulfrage and other measures as the natural right 
of all men (Clarice Papers, edited by C. H. Firth 
tor the Camden Society, Introduction). Economic 
and popular sentiment coalesced with the philo¬ 
sophical movement, and with the development 
of the theory of the social contract the -way was 
paved for an individualist system of political 
economy. Philosophical conceptions, however, 
derived from this source, had little or no influence 
on economic theory until the time of Hume. 
Hobbes and Locke took the economic ideas of 
their age as they foimd them ready made by 
the pamphleteers of the 17th century, and 
merely stated them with greater clearness. 
During the period w ith which we have to deal, 
the economic is of greater importance than the 
philosophical movement. The attempt to deal 
with the practical difficulties of the 17th and 
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the 18th centuries supplied those fundnJ 
economic conceptions without which the science 
could have made no progress. 

We have seen that one of the chief sources of 
error in the works of the mercantilist writers was 
their confusion of thought on the nature and 
functions of money. The foundation of the 
Bank of England (1694) and the recoinage 
(1696) called forth an immense number of 
pamphlets dealing directly or indirectly with 
this subject. It is from this period that wc 
can date the theoretical discussion of economic 
questions, and the attempt to work out a 
scientific system. English w T riters had dis¬ 
cussed continental banks many years before 
the foundation of the Bank of England. We 
may mention, for example, the Treatise on 
Exchange (1564), to which reference has already 
been made. In works intended for the guid¬ 
ance of merchants, such as Malynes’s Lex 
Mercatoria (1622) and Lewis Roberts' Merchants 
Mappe of Commerce (1638), it was natural that 
the wTiters should explain so important a 
feature of continental practice. The superi¬ 
ority of the Dutch was, as we have seen, partly 
attributed to their banking system, and during 
the 17th century the advisability of adopting 
it in England was frequently urged upon the 
government (e.g. Hugh Morrell to William 
Lenthall, ii. Jan. 1646-47, Portland MSS., vol. 
i. p. 405). Generally the establishment of a 
bank was advocated in pamphlets in which its 
advantages w T ere discussed. Amongst these we 
may mention Thomas Violet’s Advancement oj 
Merchandise , 1651; Sir Ralph Maddison’s Great 
Britain's Remembrancer, 1655 ; Samuel Lambe’s 
Seasonable Observations, 1657 ; W. Potter's 
Tradesmans Jewel, 1659 ; Francis Cradocke's 
Wealth Discovered, 1661 ; Sir Edward Ford’s 
Experimental Proposals, etc. 1666, etc., which 
show that for some years before the great 
experiment people’s minds were much occupied 
with the subject. As these proposals took a 
more definite shape the number of books pub¬ 
lished became larger. The banking question 
was associated with the coinage, the public debt, 
and general questions of trade and commerce. 
Sir Dudley North, Sir William Petty, John 
Locke, Nicholas Barbon, Michael Godfrey, 
William Lowndes, William Paterson, Robert 
Murray, John Asgii/l, Simon Clement, are 
some among the many names which may 
be found in English controversy during these 
years. One pamphlet followed another with 
such rapidity, and discussion was so general, 
that it is difficult to single out any one author 
as the representative of the others. North’s 
Discourses (1691), however, should be noticed, 
and the works of N. Barbon show a deeper 
insight into economics than those of his con¬ 
temporaries. Locke’s Considerations of the 
Lowering of Interest and Raising the Value gj 
Money (1691), followed by his Further Con 
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/(1695), not only refuted the argu- 
4nents>advanced by William Lowndes and 
ETers7 in favour of liis scheme for restoring 
tho coinage, and so saved the country from a 
great disaster, but contributed much that was 
of permanent value in economic science. In 
spite of these merits, however, Locke was 
strongly under the influence of the mercantile 
doctrine. Tho great controversy of 1691 to 
1096 finally disposed of the theory of money 
which underlaid the mercantile system, and 
the relaxation of its influence was now only a 
question of time. The persistence of an old 
theory, long after its refutation, is a common 
phenomenon in the history of human thought. 
While the discussion of currency, banking, and 
credit undermined tho theoretical framework 
of tho mercantile system, and the growth of 
statistics threw doubt upon the balance of 
trade as a test of economic prosperity, the 
accumulation of capital and the development 
of commerce were removing the conditions of 
which the mercantile system was partly the 
reflex. During the first fifty years of the 18th 
century economic progress was slow. Defoe 
indeed in his Mercator had urged a principle 
which would have led to important results if 
it had been acted upon. He recommended no 
less than tho isolation of economic questions. 
“Gain is tho desire of merchandise: trade is 
a commutation of merchantable commodities 
between one country and another, and for the 
mutual profit of the traders. The language of 
nations one to another is, I let iliec gain by vie, 
that I may gain by thee . . . Trading is a matter 
entirely independent in its nature, and neither 
consults other interests, nor depends on any 
interests, but what relate to itself" {Mercator, 
No. 21). But it was the British Merchant 
and not Mercator that was sent to every parlia¬ 
mentary borough for the use of the inhabitants. 

Why is it, we may ask, that for so great 
a length of time little progress in economic 
science has to be recorded ? Certainly it was not 
due to lack of interest in economic subjects. 
There seems to have been no diffii ulty in obtain¬ 
ing a hearing. There are literally hundreds of 
economic writers in England between 1500 and 
1752, and every trade crisis or controversy pro¬ 
duced its score or so of pamphlets. The reasons 
for the slow growth of the science seem to have 
been as follows : — (1) With few exceptions the 
economic works of this period were written 
merely to advocate some definite object, — 
to urge the adoption of some scheme for the 
improvement of trade, to defend those whose 
interests were threatened by new develop¬ 
ments, e.g. the numerous pamphlets on the 
East India Company, and their relations with 
the Levant Company, or to protest against some 
abuse and to suggest a remedy, e.g. the pam¬ 
phlets on the poor laws, the coinage, public credit, 
<btc. This close relation between economic 


literature and the practical life of the 
was unfavourable to the development of a 
system of economic doctrine. Mun {England?* 
Treasure by Foreign Trade, 1664) expressly 
states that his work was not intended as an 
exhaustive and systematic treatise on the econo¬ 
mics of the 17th century. He proposed to dis¬ 
cuss only “so much of the merchant’s practice 
as concerned the bringing of treasure into the 
kingdom." (2) Such being the objects of the 
writers, there is a.strong bias in most of them 
in favour of the organisation or project with 
which they happened to be identified. The 
biographies of the earlier writers are therefore 
of importance, for their personal relations with 
hostile organisations or individuals, and events 
in their lives, affected their views to a great 
extent. (3) When once a controversy was con¬ 
cluded, no one endeavoured to develop and 
apply the general principles which may have 
been stated in tho course of it. Thus the 
currency controversy in 1694, and the defence 
of the East India Company, led to a statement 
of the main outlines of the principle of the 
division of labour (Simon Clement ; Discourse 
of General Notions, etc., 1695 ; Considerations on 
the East India Company, etc.). Other writers 
such as Petty, Berkeley, Addison, etc., also enun¬ 
ciate this principle. But it lay unregarded until 
Adam Smith made it one of the fundamental 
principles of the Wealth of Nations. (4) The 
early writers had to depend, for the most part, 
on their own knowledge and experience to sug¬ 
gest or illustrate their arguments ; trustworthy 
information on economic subjects was neither so 
copious nor so widely diffused as it is at the 
present time. Sir William Petty, John Graunt, 
Gregory King, and Charles Davenant, who laid 
the foundations of statistical science, all lived 
in the latter half of the 17th century. So late 
as 1699 Davenant complains {Essays on Trade), 
that “the aids and lights which might be 
gathered from the public accompts and offices 
have been industriously withheld from all who 
are not servile applauders of the wild and de¬ 
structive conduct ... of some persons of no 
small power in the management of affairs." 
He and Gregory King are “beginners of an art 
not yet polished, and which time may bring tc 
more perfection." (5) The early writers em 
ployed in their works the language of ordinary 
business. They had no scientific terminology. 
Now the language of the market-place is not 
characterised by scientific precision, and their 
looseness of phrase gave rise to endless misunder¬ 
standing. 

The point of view from which early economic 
literature should be regarded becomes therefore 
quite clear. It must be studied along with the 
history of the times at which it was written. 
This must be carefully borne in mind, or we 
shall form an erroneous estimate of the value of 
these early works and the ability of the writers. 
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not expect a uniformity, consistency, 
ad^ Bafpleteness of doctrine and practice which 
are not to be found. Nothing could be more 
fatal to the right appreciation of this period than 
to investigate it with the idea that we shall 
find in it only illustrations of a well-rounded 
set of general propositions. 

[Much has been written on the history of econo¬ 
mics. Vide especially Ashley, Economic History , 
vol. i. pts. i. and ii.—Cunningham, English Industry 
and Commerce. — Endemann, 1 He Kationalokono- 
miscJien Grundsatze der Canonisiischen Lehre .— 
Hewins, English Trade and Finance. —Heyking, 
Ilandelsbilariztheone. —Knies, Politische (Ekono- 
•mie. — Roscher, Geschichte der Nationalokonomik in 
Deutschland. — Political Economy (trans. Lalor), 
Geschichte der englischen Volkswirtschaftslehre .— 
Schanz, Englische Handelspclitik .] w. a. s. H. 

ENGLISH SCHOOL OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 

Before Adam Smith, p. 730 ; Modern Economics, p. 733. 

Before Adam Smith. — The English writers 
on political economy before Adam Smith do not 
at any time present the marks of a “school,” 
properly so called. The nearest approach to a 
“school,” so far as community of doctrine is 
concerned, is found among the mercantilists ; 
but even these writers owe no allegiance to any 
personal authority. Their views are individual 
and independent ; and it is only with Adam 
Smith that the English school par excellence 
begins. The rise of that school was affected 
by many influences, English and foreign. Of 
these the genesis of economic theory in England 
must bo sought chiefly through the writings of 
the authors whose names are mentioned in the 
rapidly-connected sketch which follows. 

There is much that is of interest not only to 
the economic historian but also to the student 
of economic theory in the early statutes and the 
records of the social history of England, but few 
English writers earlier than the 17th century 
call for special mention in tills article. Lang- 
land, in his Visions of Piers the Plowman (14th 
century), and the writer of the Libell of Englislie 
Policye (15th century) incidentally supply some 
interesting illustrations of the course of life in 
England during those periods. The writings 
of Walter of Henley (13th century), Fitz- 
herbeht (16 th century), and Tusser’s Five 
hundreth poiides of good husbandrie (Tottel’s 
edition, 1573), throw light on the state of 
agriculture and the condition of the people. 
“ W.S.” (see Hai.es, John) in his Discourse of 
the Common Weal of this Realm of Emglaiid 
(written 1549, printed 1581), acutely discusses 
the contemporary depression of agriculture and 
industry. His attempts to show that the 
“alteration of the coyne is the cheifest and 
principal! cause of this universall dearthe” are 
highly interesting examples of early economic 
argument and analysis. Mores Utopia, 1518, 
imbued as it is with the ideas of classical anti¬ 



quity, has more affinity with the Repilb 
Plato than with the industrial utopias of later 
writers. The chief impetus to the publication 
of Discourses upon Trade , was afforded by the 
problems of policy in colonial trade by which 
the commercial activity of the English people, 
following upon the enterprise of navigators and 
adventurers, found itself confronted. This is 
noticeable as early as the essays of Bacon, 1597 
( “ Of Plantations ”),and the writings of Raleigh. 
From the incorporation of the East India Com¬ 
pany, 1600, there is a continuous succession of 
writers on the theory of foreign trade which 
formed the kernel of the old Mercantile 
System. The mercantile school may indeed bo 
said to continue its existence in quite different 
forms from this time to the days of Steuart. 
The traffic in the precious metals naturally 
attracted the attention of statesmen and of 
merchants alike ; and from the reign of Edward 
III. onward, attempts were made to regulate 
its exchange for imported commodities. The 
inevitable export of bullion for the East India 
trade found an ingenious apologist in Mun, 
who, in his Discourse of Trade from England 
into the East Indies f 1621, and England's 
Treasure by Forraign Trade, published 1664, 
shifted the ground of the Balance of Trade 
from the position which it holds in the writings 
of Armstrong (1530) and Malynes (1601;. 
He argued that this export, like the seed cast 
away by the husbandman, was in the long run 
amply repaid in kind, and that the raw material 
which the precious metals purchased, when 
worked up and sold to foreign countries, caused 
the national stock of bullion to be increased and 
not diminished. “The title of Mun’s book, 
Englands Treasure in Foreign Trade , became a 
fundamental maxim in the political economy, 
not of England only, but of all other commercial 
countries” ( Wealth of Nations, bk. iv. ch. i.). 
Malynes, The Canker of England's Common¬ 
wealth, 1601, and Lex Mercatoria, 1622, de¬ 
scribes the Ancient Law Merchant as well as 
the contemporary habits and institutions of 
trade; and Lewes Roberts, Merchants Mappe 
of Commerce , 1638, Treasure of Trafjicke , 1641, 
explains the operations of commerce, and recom¬ 
mends practical measures, — e.g. free export of 
gold and silver, and low customs,—for its pro¬ 
motion. His Mappe of Commerce is a mercan¬ 
tile geography, showing the situation, ex¬ 
changes, and commodities of trade of different 
places. Misselden (Free Trade, 1622, Circle 
of Commerce, 1623) exhibits the Spaniards as 
warnings, the Dutch as models in mercantile 
policy, and disputes with Malynes the causes 
and consequences of an unfavourable balance 
of trade. The example of the low rate of 
interest in Holland further stimulated the 
Culpepers, father and son, to urge the reduc¬ 
tion by parliament of the legal rate of interest— 
a demand supported with much weight by 
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IfifrS), whose business instincts, superior 
aentific theory, were probably not at 
'when he supposed such a measure would 
redound to the encouragement of English 
commerce. The unsoundness of some of the 
arguments which he employs was pointed out in 
The Interest of Money Mistaken , 1668. 

Passing by the utopia of Harrington 
( Oceana , 1658), and such agricultural wirings as 
those of Blith, The English Improver Improved , 
1652, Hartlib, Legacy of Husbandry , 1655, 
Worlidge, Sy sterna Agriculturae, 1668, and 
John Smith, England's Improvement Revived, 
1670, we come to the speculations of Hobbes, 
1670, and Asgill, 1696, on the nature and causes 
of wealth. Particular recommendations for the 
improvement of trade by the naturalisation of 
aliens, and in favour of the policy of enclosures, 
are found in Fortrey, England's Interest and 
Improvement , 1663, and Coke, 1671. Fortrey’s 
statement that the country “lost” £1,600,000 
a year by its trade with France, long had a dis¬ 
couraging effect. The despondent tone of most 
writers of this time is echoed in the title of 
Britannia Languens, 1680, and in the argu¬ 
ments of its pseudonymous author (Philanglus), 
that the importation of foreign luxuries was a 
“consumptive trade” which threatened to bring 
about the decay of the nation while money was 
exported for them. The same writer urges the 
“legal regulation” of trade, to prevent its 
destruction by “private interest” and by the 
“cloggs” of navigation acts, companies, mono¬ 
polies, etc. Similar 'views with regard to 
the eastern trade are found in Pollexfen’s 
England and East India Inconsistent in their 
Manufactures , 1697 — a reply to Davenant’s 
Essay on the East Indian Trade , 1696-97. A 
more hopeful note is struck in England's Great 
Happiness: wherein it is demonstrated that a 
greed part of our Complaints arc Causeless, 1677, 
and in the optimistic preface of Petty’s Political 
Arithmetic , 1682, which opposed to vain imagin¬ 
ings and. timid surmises the positive conclusions 
of comparative statistics, and drily observed 
that the price of food was “so reasonable, as 
that men refuse to have it cheaper, by admitting 
of Irish cattle.” The best thought of the time 
had now for many years been directed into the 
channels of trade, and produced, as was natural, 
an abundant crop of pamphlet literature on all 
questions connected with “the Science of the 
Great Commerce.” Comparative study of other 
nations, especially of France, Holland, and Spain, 
was one main source of the inspiration of these 
writings, and numerous proposals sprung up for 
establishing banks (see Asgill, Briscoe, Cary, 
Chamberlain, Cradocke, Lewis, Murray, 
Paterson) and for emulating Holland in other 
matters. This spirit is shown in Yarranton’s 
England's Improvement by Sea and Land: To 
outdo the Dutch without fighting, etc. (pt. i. 1677 ; 
pt ii. 1681), in Sir Win. Temple’s Obsci'vations 
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on the Netherlands, 1693, and in the popfc 
of the translations of “John de Witt’s” Trui 
Interest and Political Maxims of Holland, 1702, 
etc. (see Dutch School). 

An important epoch is marked by Graunt’s 
Natural and Political Observations upon the Bills 
of Mortality, 1662, with which begins the science 
of Demography, a3 statistics, and the theory 
of taxation may be said to commence with 
Graunt’s more famous friend Sir Wm. Petty, 
whose remarkable treatises on Taxes and Con¬ 
tributions, 1662, Political Arithmetic , 1682, 
and the Political Anatomy of Ireland , 1691, 
exhibit an ingenuity of method and grasp of 
principle rarely if ever shown by his prede¬ 
cessors. The first table of mortality was pub¬ 
lished by Halley in 1693. Davenant (1699) 
and Gregory King (in 1696) continued the 
work of statistics (see Arithmetic, Political) ; 
while the current view’s on the balance of trade 
found an able opponent in Barbon (1690), who 
u r as soon to cross swords with Locke on the 
subject of money. 

The proposals of Lowndes, then secretary to 
the treasury (1695), to coin the new (silver) 
money lighter, provoked the opposition of Loche, 
whose able writings on money at this critical 
period of the great recoinage (see Recoinages) 
are still appealed to in controversies of to-day 
upon the history of the currency. The earlier 
work of Vaughan, Discourse of Coin and Coinage, 
1675, should also be mentioned here. Mingled 
with the discussions of semi-political questions by 
earlier authors are many glimpses of a broader 
consistent theory, general principles of which now 
begin more clearly to emerge. The close of the 
17th century is indeed a time conspicuous for the 
ability of English economic wTiters. BarbonY 
Discourse of Trade, 1690, contains some striking 
analyses of value, price, interest, and rent. 
North’s Discourse of Trade, 1691, is an admir¬ 
able exposition of the merits of free exchange. 
Fleetwood’s Sermons against Clipping and 
Sweating of the Precious Metals, 1694, precede 
by thirteen years his Chronicon Prcciosum or 
history of prices, familiar to students of Adam 
Smith. The problem of the conditions of the 
poor which had fitfully occupied statesmen since 
the date of Richard II., in whose reign the 
earliest legislation for dealing with impotent 
beggars took place, seriously engaged the atten¬ 
tion of Firmin (1678), Hale (1683), Child (who 
proposed the appointment of poor-law guardians 
or “fathers of the poor”), Cary (1695) and 
Bellers, Proposals for Raising a Colledgc of 
Industry of all Useful Trades, etc. 1695-1696. 
From Defoe’s lively and prolific pen came, in 
1704*, the vigorous essay, Giving Alms no Charity 
and Employing the Poor a Grievance to the 
Nation, in which it w r as contended that w’ork- 
honse labour should not be employed in com 
petition with outside industry. The same 
writer’s Complcat English Tradesman, 1725-27, 
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anof the English Commerce , 1728, are the 
^mAiis other numerous works on subjects 
Ihg to trade. John Houghton, F.R.S., 
Collection for the Improvement of Husbandry and 
Trade, 1692-1703 (particulars of prices of corn, 
cattle, coal, hops, wool, etc.); The British 
Merchant ; or Commerce Preserved , 1713 (papers 
collected and published by Charles King, 1721); 
and Defoe’s Mercator, or Commerce Revived, 1713, 
1714 (an opposition paper to The British 
Merchant), afford useful details for the history 
of commerce. 

Law’s Money and Trade considered , 1705, 
exhibits at once the power and the defects of 
his erratic genius ; original, daring, and acute, 
he admits no limit to the bounds of credit, and 
has little thought of its contraction. His book 
marks, however, a real advance in the study of 
money and credit. Wood’s Survey of Trade, 
1718, also deals with money and bullion. 
Madox is an invaluable source of information for 
the economic historian in his Antiquities of the 
Exchequer, 1711, and Firma Buryi, 1726. In 
Ireland appeared about the same time the well- 
known Draper's Letters, 1725, in which Swift 
inflamed the anger of his countrymen against 
Wood’s copper halfpence ; Dobbs’ essay on 
“The Trade and Improvement of Ireland,” 
1729-31 ; and Berkeley’s Querist, 1735, a 
collection of searching and suggestive inquiries 
in economics, revealing at once the author’s 
mind and the degree of development which the 
science had then attained. Swift’s Modest Pro¬ 
posal for preventing the Children of Poor People 
from being a burden to their Parents or the 
Country, 1730, is an elaborate joke framed in 
a tone of ironical and pseudo-economic savagery. 
Gee’s Trade and Navigation of Gh'cat Britain 
considered, 1729, is a despondent treatise of 
mercantilism, affecting to show “ that the surest 
way for a nation to increase in riches is to pre¬ 
vent the importation of such foreign commodi¬ 
ties as may be raised at home.” Vanderlint’s 
Money Answers all Things, 1734, on the other 
hand ably argues for free trade, while Mande- 
vilt.e’s Fable of the Bees, or Private Vices, 
Publick Benefits, 1706, 1714, 1723, etc., urges 
the social advantages of individual liberty. 
Both books mark a movement in the direction 
of Laissez-Faire. Decker’s Proposals, 1743, 
for raising the whole revenue by a single tax on 
houses, and the Essay on the Causes of the Decline 
of the Foreign Trade , 1744, show much ingenuity 
in the study of taxation. John Smith’s Chroni- 
con Rusticum Commerciale, or Memoirs onWool, 
1747, is an industrious compilation of standard 
value upon this great branch in the history of 
English trade. Equally laborious but less praise¬ 
worthy are the Dictionaries of Trade and Com¬ 
merce of POSTLETII WAYT (1751), RoLT (1761), 
and Mortimer (1766). Postlefchwayt’s, the 
best of the three, was founded mainly upon the 
French dictionary of Savary. In 1751 and 
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1753 appeared translations from the Spi 
Ustaritz and Ulloa of the history of trade in 
Spain, and in 1753 a translation from the 
German of Mage ns’ Universal Merchant (post¬ 
script 1756). The last two writers are men¬ 
tioned by Adam Smith. Franklin’s Observa¬ 
tions concerning the Increase of Mankind, 1751 ; 
Hume’s essay of “The Populousness of Ancient 
Nations” in his Political Essays, 1752; and 
Wallace’s Dissertation on the Numbers of Man¬ 
kind in Ancient and Modem Times, 1753, show 
an interest in the progress of population, its 
causes and limits, nearly half a century before 
Malthus. The middle of the lStli century 
recalls the end of the 17th by the fertile ability 
of its economic writers. Hume’s Essays contri¬ 
buted powerfully to the development of sounder 
views on money and the balance of trade. 
Wallace, in his Characteristics, 1758, discusses 
the functions of paper money and credit. The 
essays of Patrick Lord Eli bank, on The Public 
Debt were published in the same year (1753) 
as Fielding’s Pi'oposal for making an Effectual 
Provision for the Poor. The most important 
writings appearing at this time were, however, 
those of Cantillon, Massie, and Tucker. 

Cantillon’s posthumous Essai (published 
1755) is the earliest approach to a complete 
presentation of economic principles, tracing the 
distribution of wealth by the guiding thread of 
a central theory of value. Its influence was 
greatly felt in the French School, but is also 
clearly seen in the Essay on Money and Coins 
of Harris (1755-58). Massie (see infra), 
though best known by his criticisms of Decker’s 
and Fauquier’s proposals in taxation and by 
his Essay on the Governing Causes of the Natural 
Rate of Interest (1750), lias been shown by Dr. 
Cunningham to have left a bibliography of 
economic literature of the highest value ( Eco¬ 
nomic Journal, vol. i. No. 1). Tucker (see 
infra), dean of Gloucester, is remarkable for 
the breadth and liberality of view with which 
he regards the economic aspect of colonial and 
foreign politics. Tucker accepted with pride 
the sarcasm of Warburton, that he made a 
religion of trade as other ecclesiastics had been 
known to make a trade of religion. The dignity 
of economic study did not much longer need 
vindication. His Reflections on the Expediency 
of a Law for the Naturalisation of Foi'eign Pro¬ 
testants, 1751, were translated into French by 
Turgot (1755). His Brief Essay on the Advan¬ 
tages and Disadvantages which respectively attend 
France and Great Britain with regard to Trade, 
1750, is said by Blanqui to show the influence 
upon Tucker of the French economists with 
whom he was in close correspondence. But 
there can be little doubt that in their relations 
with Tucker at this time they were rather 
disciples than masters. 

The high esteem in which the early English 
writings was held abroad was no doubt largely 
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superiority of English commerce 
^e them birth. It was felt with justice 
"a nation of successful merchants were 
worth listening to on matters of trade. The 
French in particular richly repaid their debt to 
us through Adam Smith, upon whose mind they 
impressed their systematic and logical views ; 
but it should not be forgotten that those views 
were largely founded on the practical judgments 
of English writers. Nor can the diligent student 
of the Wealth of Nations fail to be struck by the 
extent to which that work is rooted upon the 
earlier English writings. And though in the 
crucible of Adam Smith’s mind the materials of 
his predecessors are often refined, they still do 
not defy recognition, but testify to the close 
continuity of the English school. 

It has not been possible in this slight account 
to do more than enumerate some of the writers 
who preceded Adam Smith. For fuller notices 
the student is referred to the separate articles 
under the names of the authors. Contempor¬ 
aries of Adam Smith are dealt with in a later 
portion of this article. It is only necessary to 
mention as appearing before 1776, the Three 
Tracis on the Com Trade and Corn Laws, 1758, 
by Charles Smith, whom Adam Smith lias 
described as “ingenious and well-informed”; 
the important Inquiry into the Principles of 
Political Economy of Steuaiit, 1767 (s sc infra) ; 
Anderson’s History of Commerce, 1764 ; Fer¬ 
guson’s History of Civil Society, 1767 ; Price 
on Reversionary Payments, 1769, and on the 
National Debt, 1774 ; and Arthur Young’s 
Farmer's Letters, 1771, Rural Economy , 1773, 
and Political Arithmetic, 1774, with some of his 
earlier Tours in the English counties, n. H. 

Modern Economics. Period I. Adam 
Smith. —After the Union of 1707, Scotland 
began to play a part in English economic 
study. Francis HutchEvSON (professor of moral 
philosophy at Glasgow, died 1747) toned the 
attention of Scottish philosophers to economic 
questions, on which he himself touches, though 
briefly, in his published -works ( c.g . in his In¬ 
quiry into the Original of our Ideas of Beauty 
and Virtue, etc., 1st ed. 1725). The notion of 
the “greatest happiness of the greatest number” 
appears in Hutcheson, and lie also lays stress 
on the connection between industry and self- 
interest, industry and property, thus carrying 
on the discussion raised by Mandeville ( Fable of 
the Bees, etc.,1706, and later eds.), on the nature 
of the motives to economic action. The activity 
of the Scotch press (Foulis, Urie, etc.) in the 
publication and reprinting of economic treatises 
becomes noticeable about this time (say 1750 to 
1770). Adam Ferguson in the 4th ed. of his 
History of Civil Society (1773), announced the 
forthcoming work of Adam Smith, which was to 
be “ a complete theory of national ceconomy ” ; 
but Ferguson's own economical views (c. g. on divi¬ 
sion of labour) are given incidentally along with 



his political philosophy, and not in a sejpaj 
treatise. In his Institutes of Moral Philosophy 
(1769), where he treats of economical questions, 
he bonws to some extent from Joseph Harris 
(Essay on Money and Coins , 1757). To much 
greater effect David Hume, -who had learned 
from Hutcheson, had prepared the way for his 
friend Adam Smith by his keen criticism of the 
current views of the balance of trade, to say 
nothing of his pregnant remarks on the other 
subjects embraced by the “Mercantile Theory ” 

( Essays on Commerce, Money, Interest, etc., 
1752). Economical subjects receive separate 
consideration, and Hume’s reasonings upon 
currency, credit, and population were of special 
influence. In the controversy as to the 
populousness of ancient nations he took the 
side of the modems. In the matter of public 
credit, or national debts, he took the view that 
national debt would eventually prove the ruin 
of modem nations. He points out that the 
quantity of metallic money in a country does 
not determine the rate of interest, also that a 
time of increasing currency is a time of lively 
trade. He thinks that commercial jealousy 
rests on a false idea that one party must 
always be the loser, in a bargain. He goes, 
if not as far as Adam Smith, nearly as far a3 
Josiah Tucker ( Advantages and Disadvantages 
which respect ively attend France and Great Britain 
with regard to Trade, 1750). But it was left to 
Sir James Stcuart and Adam Smith to recognise 
for their own country what had already been 
made good by the physiocrats in France (see 
Physiocrats and French School), that 
economical subjects must be a study by them¬ 
selves. Sir James Steuart’s book ( An Inquiry 
into the Principles of Political Economy , being an 
Essay on the Science of Domestic Policy in Free 
Nations), written in exile in Germany, and first 
published (in Edinburgh) in 1767, made no 
impression on the public to be compared with 
that of Adam Smith’s Inquiry into the Nature 
and Causes of the Wealth of Nations (1776); 
and was rather a revised edition of the mer¬ 
cantile theory than a new departure. The im ¬ 
mediate popularity of Adam Smith’s work, on 
the other hand, was largely due to its crush¬ 
ing criticisms (especially in bk. iv.) of the 
“commercial system,” which was tracked 
out and destroyed in all its logical ramifica¬ 
tions, however tenaciously it might afterwards 
survive in political practice. The idea of 
“natural liberty” organising industry, and 
transforming society “of its own accord,” was 
stated by Adam Smith even more boldly than 
by the French economists, and he avoided their 
mistake of restricting productiveness to agri¬ 
culture (bits. iv. ix.) In his chapters “ On the 
Revenue of the Sovereign or Commonwealth ” 
(bk. v.), he came out as “ the greatest of theorists 
on finance ” (Bastable); and no economical 
treatise ever exerted greater political influence. 
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tiic theory its influence has been also 
_ Jreat, though it was not so immediately 
visible, and is now partly spent. The defini¬ 
tion of wealth, the discussions on labour, wages, 
rent, interest, and the short remarks on value, 
served as starting-points for more thorough 
and satisfactory consideration of these matters. 
Adam Smith’s method of reasoning, though fre¬ 
quently deductive, involves so full an illustra¬ 
tion from facts and statistics, where such were 
accessible, that he has often been claimed as 
an inductive economist. The industrial changes 
then taking place in England gave his treatise 
a peculiar historical importance, if they were 
not indeed responsible for its creation. Simi¬ 
larly, if we pass by Bentham’s correction of one 
false concession in “the Wealth of Nations” 
(see Bentham), the next contribution to Eng¬ 
lish political economy was largely occasioned 
by a change in the condition of the people. 

Period II. Malthus and Ricardo. —The 
poor law of W. Pitt, proposing a bounty on large 
families, and the popularity of Godwin’s political 
theories, led Malthus to bring forward in his 
Essay on Population , 1798, a clear-cut theory of 
11 the principle of population. ” He inquired into 
the nature and causes of poverty, as Adam Smith 
into those of wealth. The tendency of popu¬ 
lation to increase up to the limits of the means 
of subsistence was brought out more strongly 
than the checks on this tendency, which were 
not adequately stated till the book had emerged 
from the floods of criticism into a second edition 
(1803). The views of Malthus on general 
economic theory were not elaborated with such 
perfect lucidity as his doctrine of population ; 
he tended either to fall back on physiocratic 
views, or to theorise, as on the measure of value 
and the corn laws, with a subtlety inconsistent 
with clearness. He maintained views on over¬ 
production which brought on him the damaging 
criticisms of J. B. Say. On the other hand, 
he shares with James Anderson, and Sir E. 
Wes t, the credit of first stating what is usually 
called the Ricardian theory of agricultural 
rent, that rent is the effect not the cause of 
price, and that it depends on the graduated 
fertility of lands. Ricardo, who first ob¬ 
tained fame by his Letters on the High Price 
of Gold Bullion (1809), and made an enduring 
mark on the theory of currency, owes his prom¬ 
inence in economic literature to his Principles of 
Political Economy and Taxation (1817). In 
tliis book he pushed the theory of rent farther 
than its discoverers, and made it, together 
with a new theory of value, the centre of a 
theory of the distribution of wealth between 
the three parties concerned in its production— 
the labourers, the employers, and the landlords. 
Tlio value of manufactured articles is deter¬ 
mined mainly by the quantity of labour neces¬ 
sary to the production of them, and of agri¬ 
cultural products by the quantity of labour 



necessary to the cultivation of the wore 
actually cultivated. The height of this 
“margin,” to use the phrase of Dr. Chalmers, 
determines the amount of profits to the 
employers, and the amount of rent to the 
owners of all land above the worst. Ricardo’s 
qualifications of this theory were neither 
numerous enough nor clearly enough stated; 
and, even if the theory had not been reproduced, 
as by M'Culloch, without the qualifications, a 
reaction against Ricardian political economy 
could be only a matter of time. But it held 
the field for nearly a generation after the 
publication of the Principles. It found popu¬ 
larises both humble and eminent (Mrs. ^Iarcei 
and De Quincey) : James Mill followed it 
wholly, and Senior with reservations that 
seemed in those days unimportant, though in 
after times the acuteness of Senior has been better 
recognised. Torrens did not succeed in estab¬ 
lishing his claims to independent authority, noi 
did Chalmers restore the authority of Malthus. 
AVhately, Longfield, Lawson wrote clearly 
but without making any decidedly new depar¬ 
ture. Professor Richard Jones, in appealing 
against Ricardo to the history of India, was 
before his time. The minor writers (see below) 
left fruitful hints, but made few converts among 
students of the subject. Robert Owen and lib 
followers gained little hearing in the world oi 
letters. The victory of Free Trade (1846), the 
passing of the early Factory Acts, the rise of 
Chartism, and the regulation of the paper 
currency (see Banking), affected the course of 
economic discussions ; and the French Revolu¬ 
tion of 1848 played a part in England as well 
as on the Continent French and German 
writers began to acquire greater influence than 
ever before. 

Period III. John Stuart Mill. — Their in¬ 
fluence was shown in John Stuart Mill’s Politi¬ 
cal Economy (1848). This book was an attempt 
to combine abstract economical theory with the 
modifications necessary for its application in 
the concrete, and to view the whole of economics 
in relation to other parts of the philosophy of 
society. As Mill went beyond Bentham in his 
ethics, he went beyond Ricardo in his economics. 
Long before this time Mill had, like Senior, given 
attention to the question of method, which was 
afterwards to become an objectof lively discussion. 

The study of Comte and other foreign 
writers had led Mill to doubt whether abstract 
theory was allowable at all in social inquiry. 
He retained it, however, for political economy ; 
and in his chief economic book the abstract 
theory is presented, along with the modifica¬ 
tions, being little more than a careful re-state¬ 
ment of Ricardian principles. Ho had wished 
to do for his own day what Adam Smith had 
done for his (see preface to Mill’s Political 
Economy) ; and the influence of his book was so 
great that it seemed as if a new depaiture had 
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fccA and a new era begun. But Mill 
tfojk r from overthrowing the old doctrines 
3 really strengthened their hold at a time 
when it had been loosened. Yet, by his em¬ 
phasis on the relativity of abstract economics to 
particular societies, and on the possibility of 
far-reaching changes in the social system, he 
showed an affinity with “historical economists,” 
and “scientific socialists.” The former found 
their earliest representatives in Cliffe Leslie and 
Thorold Rogers ; and their views are now 
energetically advocated by Ingram, Cunning¬ 
ham, and Ashley. The Christian Socialism 
(of Maurice, Kingsley, Ludlow, Neale, 
Hughes) grew out of Owen and Chartism; and 
its upholders, in advocating co-operative pro¬ 
duction, appealed rather to philanthropy and 
human brotherhood than to cool economic 
theory. The scientific socialism of Marx, 
avowedly based on the Ricardian theory of 
value, can hardly be said to have representatives 
in this country among professed economists. In 
his view's of Land Reform, Mill (like his father), 
approached very near to socialism ; but his atti¬ 
tude to socialism as a general policy is quite as 
truly critical as sjunpathetic. 

Period IV. W. S. Jevons. — This cool re¬ 
ception of scientific socialism is mainly due 
to the rejection, by Jevons and his closest 
followers, or the serious modification, by Mar¬ 
shall and Sidgwick, of the Ricardian theory 
of value. The ideas of Jevons have had greater 
power since his death than during his life. 
He was too impatient at the almost universal 
submission to Mill’s authority to do Mill com¬ 
plete justice. But ho w T as one of the first 
critics of Mill w T ho attracted general attention 
at all; and, since his time, there has been less 
submission to authority of any kind. There has 
no doubt been a line of writers who follow the 
older school very straitly (Fawcett, Cairnes, 
Mallet) as among statesmen there has been a 
line of supporters of the old economic policy 
identified with Bright and Cobden. But 
changed conditions have forced most leading 
statesmen to go beyond laissez-faire ; and new 
aspects of old problems have led theoretical 
economists into deeper study of particular 
questions ( e.g . Consumption) than before. The 
mathematical treatment of economical data has 
practically fallen into the hands of a wing of 
the school of final utility, which is often spoken 
of as a school by itself, the mathematical school 
(Edgeworth, Wicksteed). Amongst the many 
writers who have taken part in discussions on 
currency and banking, Mr. H. D. Macleod has 
fallen back on Wiiately’s view that economics 
is simply catallactics, Bonamy Price has pro¬ 
fessed to represent unaided common sense, 
Bagehot has insisted on the need of formulating 
deductive economics for “advanced” nations, 
and on the impossibility of doing so for uncivilised 
peoples. Bagehot’s lucid writings on banking 



and depreciation helped to keep these qu 
before the minds of economists ; and the ra-iroT 
silver since 1870 has made bimetallism versus 
monometallism an object of lively debate. The 
dominant view among professed economists after 
Jevons seems to bo that bimetallism under 
certain conditions is possible, but that the con¬ 
ditions are difficult of fulfilment. The ques¬ 
tion has been discussed in close connection with 
the subject of the metallic reserves of our 
English banks, and, in this as well as other con¬ 
nections, the wisdom of the Bank Charter Act 
of 1844 is not now upheld by the majority of 
economists. A large part of the recent work 
of economists in England has been the re¬ 
statement of the older doctrines, w T ith the 
fresh light afforded by the theory of value laid 
down in 1871 by Jevons in this country, 
and substantially one with the theory of the 
Austrian School of Economists. In connec¬ 
tion -with this, there has been practically a new 
theory of wages and profits, towards which not 
only Jevons but Walker has contributed very 
essentially. The idea of a wages fund, as held 
by Ricardo’s immediate successors, and till 1869 
by J. S. Mill, has been abandoned as Longe 
and W. T. Thornton had foretold. The dis¬ 
tinction of interest from profits— capitalist 
from employer, has been better kept in view' 
— largely owing to the waitings of Walker 
The application to wages, interest, profits, 
and even taxation, of the idea of final utility 
has been pursued vigorously. Probably at no 
time have questions of economic theory ever 
been more ardently discussed in England than 
at present; and these discussions have hope 
of greater fruitfulness than before, because 
conducted now (a) with a much more adequate 
knowledge of what is WTittcn and said, about 
the subjects concerned, on the Continent of 
Europe, and in the United States of America, 
and (b) with a closer regard to the facts of 
everyday life, as the touchstone of all theories. 
Economists are more conscious than at any 
previous time of the importance of statistics for 
the understanding of the phenomena of socict}'. 
They are also more keenly aware, partly from 
the infiuence of Carlyle and Ruskin, of their 
need of contact and sympathy with men and 
associations of men in the surrounding world, 
though they keep in mind the distinction of an 
economic theory from a mere record of facts or 
a mere utterance of philanthropic aspiration. 

Even in this short sketch it would be wrong 
to omit mention of the minor wTiters and 
amateur economists. Every great industrial or 
financial change, besides awaking a correspond¬ 
ing movement of speculation among professed 
economists, ha9 been reflected in the fugitive 
literature of the day; and there has often been 
a subordinate movement of social, political, and 
economic theory, apparently quite aside from 
the path of the classical economists. The 
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the agriculturist, Arthur Young, 

__ financier and politician, Richard Price, 

had a certain influence on economical study. 
In the dark days of the French War the writings 
of William Godwin may be said to have given the 
first impulse to the socialistic speculations after¬ 
wards earned out by Charles Hall, Robert Owen, 
Edmonds, Gray,, J. F. Bray, and William 
Thompson. With Thomas Spence begins the 
movement for the nationalising of the land, 
countenanced in theory at least by James Mill, 
and advocated in later times by Dove, George, 
and A. R. Wallace. The books of Paine include 
not only deistic and political utterances, but 
useful admonitions in regard to paper currency 
in the early days of the suspension of cash 
payments. Ld. Liverpool’s Coins of the Realm 
(1805), with the mass of pamphlets (see e.g. 
H. Thornton, Lord King, Boyd, Baring, Bos- 
anquet, Huskisson, Trotter) called forth by 
suspension and by the Bullion report, form a 
considerable literature, in the face of which (and 
often by the aid of it) the theories of economists 
like Ricardo shaped themselves. Such books 
as Thomas Tooke’s History of Prices, ably con¬ 
tinued by Newmarch, and in a less degree 
Colquhoun’s book on the Resources of the British 
Empire, and (later) Porter’s on the Progress of 
the Nation, helped to point economists to the 
moie ample use of statistics ; and this service is 
now rendered by writers like Guy, ltawson, Pal- 
grave, Booth, Giffen, and others in the journal 
of the “Royal Statistical Society” (founded 1834). 

The “refutations” of Mai thus on population 
proceeded from all sorts and conditions of men. 
Many men of the stamp of Corbett and Per- 
ronet Thompson took up every economic con¬ 
troversy that had a conspicuous political side. 
The new Corn Law of 1815 gave birth to a 
multitude of pamphlets and books on the coni 
laws, and eventually, after Huskisson’s reforms, 
to the movement that took shape in the Anti- 
Corn Law League, and was kept up vigorously 
by the Manchester School of Free Traders. 
Concurrently with this movement and later in 
its political victory came the agitation for ex¬ 
tension of the Factory Acts, with a literature of 
its own. The discussions in regard to emigra¬ 
tion (see Selkirk) and (later) colonisation (see 
Torrens, Wakefield, and Hill-Burton) as 
well as in regard to the reform of the poor law, 
produced not only small tracts but large volumes 
in which economists still find useful materials. 
The value of English blue books on such topics 
can hardly be over-estimated, and since the estab¬ 
lishment of a labour department (1893) their 
usefulness in this particular field may be expected 
to increase. Where economic policy has touched 
closely the business of the City, as in the Bank 
Charter Act, the repeal of protective duties, and 
the repeal of the navigation act, commercial 
men have taken the lead in the composition of 
pamphlets contending for or against particular 




measures by the aid, as a rule, of a 
political economy. Yet on such matters as 
banking and the foreign exchanges such pam¬ 
phlets have not unfrequently achieved a per¬ 
manent place in classical economic literature. 

The great development in the last seventy 
years or organisation among the working classes 
has led to considerable modifications of economic 
theory (see Wages Fund). This organisation 
has shown itself most notably: (1) in trade 
unions and other benefit societies among 
skilled labourers; (2) in co-operative societies 
for sale of goods. The former are federated 
somewhat loosely in the trade union congress, 
the latter very compactly in the co-operative 
union. Hitherto co-operative production in 
the sense of partnerships of workmen has not 
advanced rapidly. The latest phases of the 
organisation of the working classes are : (1) the 
growth of trades societies among women, and 
especially (2) the “new unionism,” which has 
two chief features (a) the organisation of un¬ 
skilled labourers, ( b ) the policy of united action 
by all the organised groups when the interest 
of perhaps only one is at stake. These move¬ 
ments have undoubtedly influenced politics in 
the direction of greater interference by the state 
than was contemplated by our forefathers. 

Indications that political economy has not lost 
its attractiveness for the English mind may be seen 
in the foundation of the British Economic Associa¬ 
tion (1890), its organ the Econ. Journal (1891), 
and indeed in the present Dictionary. The Econ. 
Revieio (1891) covers partly the same ground, 
though not so strictly economic as the Econ. 
Journal. The Cobden Club is still on the watch 
against protection and over-interference of the state. 
The Statistical Society has a journal coeval with 
the society, embodying its transactions, with much 
other valuable matter. The Economist , under the 
editorship of such men as Wilson, Bagehot, and 
Palgrave, lias done valuable service in presenting 
clear, vigorous, and solid economic argument on 
questions of the day. With the Statist it repre¬ 
sents on the whole the views of the economists of 
the City. The Banlcers Magazine does the same 
for the world of bankers. Many papers of a strictly 
economical character (especially those of Jevons 
and Giffen) have been published in journals like the 
Contemporary Revieio, not addressed to profes¬ 
sional economists but to the educated public gener¬ 
ally. It is to be regretted that fugitive economic 
literature, whether in pamphlets or articles, has 
not yet found its historian; J. R. M'Culloeh 
attempted the work in his Literature of Political 
Economy (1845), with a fair measure of success. 

The scries of volumes edited by M‘Cullocli 
(printed for the Political Economy Club and Lord 
Overstone), in some degree supplement his work, 
at least for the early part of the period above 
treated; their titles are: A Select Collection of Scarce 
and Valuable Tracts on Money, London, printed 
for the Political Economy Club, 1856.— A Select 
Collection of Early English Tracts on Commerce , 
London, printed for the Political Economy Club. 
1856.—A Select Collection of Scarce and Valuable 
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Publications on Paper Currency 
printed by Lord Overstone, London, 
Collection of Scarce and Valuabh 
other Publications on the National Debt 
and the Sinking Fund , printed by Lord Overstone, 
London, 1857 .—A Select Collection of Scarce and 
Valuable Tracts on Commerce , printed by Lord 
Overstone, London, 1859 .—A Select Collection of 
Scarce and Valuable Economical Tracts , printed 
by Lord Overstone, London, 1859 .—The Evidence 
given by Lord Overstone before the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons of 1857 on Bank Acts, 
London, Longman, Brown and Co. 1857 .—Tracts 
and other Publications on Metallic and Paper 
Currency, by the Right Hon. Lord Overstone, 
London, Longman, Brown and Co., 1858. 

[In addition to M'Culloch’s Literature there 
may be consulted :—Prof. Travers Twiss, View of 
the Progress of Political Economy in Europe since 
the 16th century , 1847.—Prof. Adolf Held, Zioei 
Bucher zur socialen Qcschichtc Englands (1881, 
especially bk. i., Sociale und politische Literatur 
von 1776 bis 1832). —Prof. J. K. Ingram, A His- 
tory of Political Economy (from Encyd. Britann .), 
1887.—Prof. H. S. Fox well, “ The Economic Move¬ 
ment in England” (Harvard Quarterly Journal of 
Economics , vol. ii. 1887).—L. L. Price, A short 
History of Political Economy in England from 
Adam Smith to Toynbee , 1891.—Prof. L. Cossa, 
Introduzione alio studio dell' economia politica , 
1892. Eng. trans. (L. Dyer), 1893.—W. Cunning¬ 
ham, Growth of English Industry and Commerce , 
and List of Authorities, 2nd ed., 1892, and Christi¬ 
anity and Economic Science, 1914.—Bohm-Bawerk, 
Capital and Interest , 1890 ; Positive Theory of 
Capital , 1891 ; both trans. by Smart.—W. Smart, 
An Introduction to the Theory of Value , 1S91.— 
Studies in Economics , 1895. — The Return to 
Protection , 1904 .—Economic Annals of the 19th 
century , 1910.—M. Pantalconi, Pure Economics , 
trans. by T. B. Bruce, 1898.—J. S. Nicholson, 
Principles of Political Economy, 3 vols., 1901.— 
Elements of Political Economy, 1903 .—A Project 
of Empire, 1909.—H. Sidgwick, Principles of 
Political Economy, 3rd ed., 1901.—N. G. Pierson, 
Principles cf Economics , 2 vols., trans. by A. A. 
Wotzel, 1902-12.—The Right Hon. C. Booth, 
Life and Labour qf the People in London, 2nd ed., 
1903.—J. B. Byles, Sophisms of Free Trade and 
Popular Political Economy, examined , edited by 
W. S. Lilly and C. S. Devas, 1903.—C. F. Dunbar, 
Economic Essays, 1904.—F. List, The National 
System of Political Economy, trans. by S. S. Lloyd, 
introd. by J. S. Nicholson, 1904.—Goschen, 
Essaysand Addresses on Economic Questions ( 1865 - 
1893), 1905.—A. C. Pigou, Principles and Methods 
of Industrial Peace, 1905 .—Protective and Pre- 
fen'ential Import Duties, 1906.—S. Leacock, Ele¬ 
ments of Political Science, 1906.—Irving Fisher, 
Nature of Capital and Income, 1906 —Rate of 
Interest, 1907.—A. Marshall, Principles of 
Economics, 5th ed. 1907.—E. R. A. Seligman, 
Principles of Economics, 1907.—C.Gide, Principles 
of Political Economy , trans. by C. W. A. Veditz, 
2nd ed.—B. S. Rowntree, Land and Labour, 
Lessons from Belgium, 1910.—Sir Hemy Wood, 
Industrial England in the Middle of the 18th 
Century, 1910.—For financial history, Prof. C. 




F. Bastable, Public Finance, 1903. — 2 
International Trade, 1903.—Prof. E. R* AKl 
man, Incidence of Taxation, 1892. — Anton 
Menger, The Right to the Whole Produce of Labour, 
1899, trans. by M. E. Tanner, good for early part 
of the century and history of English socialism.— 
Karl Marx, Capital , trans. from 2nd German 
edition, 1907, good for history of factory legislation 
and for references to the minor economic literature. 
—The Political Economy of Dugald Stewart (2 
vols.,ed. SirWm. Hamilton, 1855) is amine of refer¬ 
ences to the pamphlet literature of the end of the 
18th century.—E. Cannan, History of the Theories 
of Production and Distribution in English Political 
Economy, 1776-1848, 8vo, 1893.—J. Bonar, Phil¬ 
osophy and Political Economy, 1893.—Schulze 
Gavernitz, Zum Socialen Frieden , 1890. j. b. 


ENGROSSING. See Forestallees and 
Regrators. 

ENREGISTREMENT, Fr. One of the 
principal divisions of the French finances, con¬ 
sisting of a registration duty on all deeds and 
documents, including notarial acts, judgments, 
contracts, sales, leases, indentures, wills, in¬ 
surance policies, loans, articles of .association, 
successions, transfers of property, etc. The 
registration dues have been frequently criticised 
for their exaggeration. M. Leroy Beaulieu 
describes them in his Traitd de la Science des 
Finances , as a fiscal brigandage. He admits 
the utility of registration as a record of trans¬ 
actions in case of loss of the original deeds, but 
adds that the tax is only justifiable provided 
that it is of moderate amount, whereas as it is 
established in France it frequently becomes a 
confiscation of private fortunes by the state. 
The effect of this heavy charge is to restrict the 
free circulation of such property. T. L. 

[Code annotS de Ve::rcgistrement et du timbre, 
par Dalloz et Verg4, Paris, 1878 .—Annuaire de 
Vadministration de Venregistrement, P. Dupont.,] 


ENSENADA, Zenon de Somodevilla y 
Bengoechea, Marquis de la (1702-1782), died 
in Medina del Campo. Belonging to a noble 
but poor family, through his personal merit, he 
rapidly rose to the highest rank, made an 
immense fortune, and received the titleof marquis 
in 1736 from the Infante Don Carlos, afterwards 
Charles III. of Spain. 

Ensenada was one of the most efficient finance 
ministers of Spain. Under his administration, 
the ordinary revenue rose in a few years from 
211 to 360 millions of realcs (say from 21 to 
36 millions sterling), although he contrived to 
alleviate the pressure of the enormous and vex¬ 
atious taxation which oppressed the lower classes 
of the population. He put an end to the scan¬ 
dalous exactions of the farmers of the rentas 
realcs (royal taxes). He established registros or 
register ships, which were allowed to trade with 
America independently of the flota and galleons. 
The flota was the annual fleet between Spain and 
her American colonies, the galleons were the 
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sels escorted by the fleet. He formed 
of doing away with the milloncs or 
numerous minor excise taxes and tolls which 
weighed on every transaction of daily life, and 
of compensating the resulting deficiency by a 
bettor management of the customs and of the 
excise on salt and tobacco, and by establishing 
in Castile the unica contribution or single tax, 
wliich was to be of 4 per cent on every species 
of income and property. It had been suggested 
for more than a century by the majority of 
Spanish economic writers and introduced into 
Catalonia in 1729. The preliminary survey 
or catastro was begun under his direction. 
Ensenada also abolished the internal duties, 
which interfered with the transport of corn from 
one province to another, and improved the 
means of internal communication. The royal 
navy, military ports, and arsenals were the 
object of his incessant and successful exertions, 
which were extended to almost every branch of 
government. 

Ensenada’s views and plans are explained in 
clear and straightforward language in the Reprc- 
scntacioncs , whicli he submitted to King Ferdi¬ 
nand VI., and which have been given in full for 
the first time in Don Antonio Villa’s excellent 
biographical essay {El Marques dc Ensenada , 
Madrid, 1878). One of them, written in 1751, 
will be found, although not quite complete, in 
the Semanario Emdito of Valladares (Madrid, 
1788, vol. xii. p. 260), and in French in the 
French translation of Coxe’s Memoirs of Spain 
under the Bourbon Kings , published by Andres 
Muriel in Paris in 1827 ( L’Espagne sous les rois 
de la Maison de Bourbon f vol. iv. p. 282). 
Coxe gives a very favourable account of the in¬ 
ternal administration of Ensenada (cli. liv.) ; 
which will be discussed in a special notice by 
Count Fern an Nunez in his Vida de Carlos III., 
now (1892) in the press. e. ca. 

ENTAIL, Law of. An entail is de¬ 
fined by Wharton {Law Leoticon) as “an 
estate settled with regard to the rule of its 
descent.” The object of legislators in recog¬ 
nising entails has been to preserve estates 
undiminished in the hands of successive 
generations of the same family. This fixity 
of landed property was essential to feudalism, 
which based the political rights and duties as 
well as the social consideration of each in¬ 
dividual on his relation to the land. Feudal 
law, therefore, regulated the disposition and 
devolution of land less with reference to the 
wishes of the owner or to the increase of the 
riches of the community, than with reference 
to the permanence and efficiency of the feudal 
organisation. Feelings of family pride deepened 
by feudal ideas contributed in turn to per¬ 
petuate the system of entails which had fostered 
them. But in the main the system of entails 
is a political institution. 

In one form or another the system of entails 



may be traced in every country where feutajj 
established itself. In many of those countries 
it disappeared in the series of political changes 
which opened with the French Revolution. In 
England, however, it has survived, but with 
many modifications which have almost destroyed 
its identity. The English law relating to entails 
may be considered under three heads : 

I. The doctrine of “ estates ” in land ; II. the 
practice of making settlements 'of land ; III. 
the modifications recently made in the law 
relating to land. 

I. The unity of ownership, so prominent in 
Roman law, is almost lost in the feudal land 
law. In England land is not technically an 
object of private ownership, since the crown 
is supreme lord of all the land of England. 
Private persons can only have estates , i.e. 
interests more or less extensive in land. Many 
different persons may have estates or interests 
in the same piece of land. In freehold land 
there are three different estates: (a) estate in 
fee simple, {b) estate tail, (c) estate for life. 
Estate in fee simple or an estate to a man and 
his heirs is practically, although not technically, 
the same thing as full ownership. The tenant 
iu fee simple has the fullest pow'er of enjoying 
and disposing of the land. An estate tail is 
an estate to a man and the heirs of his body , 
i.e. to a man and his descendants. It may 
be an estate in tail male, i.e. descending only 
to male offspring, or an estate in tail female, 
i.e. descending only to female offspring, or an 
estate in tail special, i.e. descending only to 
offspring by a particular wife. But estates in 
tail special, are, in practice, very uncommon. 
When the offspring of the tenant in tail are 
all deceased, the estate tail is at an end and 
the land reverts to the grantor of the estate 
tail or to his representative. Thus an estate 
tail is a smaller interest in the land carved out 
of the fee simple estate. When there is an 
estate tail in one party there must be a 
reversion in fee in another party. An estate 
given to a man and the heirs of his body was 
at first regarded as a fee simple estate given 
conditionally upon the birth of issue. When 
the tenant had issue he acquired the right 
of alienating so as to defeat the rights of his 
heirr and also of the reversioner. By the 
statute De Donis Conditionalibus (13 Ed. I. 
c. 1), the power of alienation was entirely taken 
away. But within two centuries the lawyers 
invented methods of evading the statute, 
namely, the collusive actions known as Fines 
or Recoveries, whereby the tenant in tail 
could once more alienate his land, and defeat 
the rights of heirs and reversioners. By the 
Act for the Abolition of Fines and Recoveries 
(3 & 4 Will. IV. c. 74), these actions were 
superseded and the t'euant in tail was enabled 
to attain the same object by simply executing 
a deed to that effect and having it enrolled in 
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office. Tims a tenant in tail can 
Estate tail into an estate in fee simple, 
Require virtually unrestricted ownership. 
An estate for life does not descend to offspring 
of the tenant, and cannot be enlarged so as to 
extinguish the rights of tho reversioner. The 
position of the tenant for life at common law, 
and previously to certain modern statutes, was 
that of a usufructuary, who might enjoy the 
income, but might not change the character, 
much less impair the capital value, of tho 
property. Thus he could not open mines, fell 
timber, or plough up old meadow land. Nor 
could lie dispose of the land by way of gift, 
sale, or exchange, or lease it for more than a 
very limited period. He has been recently 
invested with very wide powers which will 
be explained later on. 

II. The settlements of real estate in use 
date from the 17th century. When a landowner 
executes a settlement, he usually reserves a 
life estate to himself and gives an estate in 
tail to his eldest son with remainders in tail 
to his other sons. The eldest son, when born, 
acquires an estate in tail to take effect after 
his father’s death. Such a future estate in 
tail cannot be barred without the consent of 
the tenant for life, who is called the protector. 
If the son held out till his father’s death, he 
would become tenant in tail in possession, and 
then could bar the entail and get an estate in 
feo simple. But whilst his father lives he has 
nothing. Therefore, when he wants an estab¬ 
lishment of his own, he has every reason to 
join with his father in making a new settlement 
similar to the old one. Thus the perpetuation 
of an estate in the same family is ensured. 
But the powers of a tenant for life at common 
law were not enough even for the proper 
management of an estato. In every well-drawn 
settlement there were appointed trustees, in¬ 
vested with powers of selling, exchanging, or 
leasing parts of the estate and of executing 
permanent improvements and charging the 
estate with the cost thereof. These powers 
the trustees were to exercise only with the 
consent of the tenant for life and with a -view 
to the interest of all persons entitled under the 
settlement. 

III. Tho modifications recently made in the 
law amount to bestowing upon tho tenant for 
life powers similar to those bestowed upon the 
trustees by the settlement. A series of statutes ot 
( jueen Victoria’s reign ending with the Settled* 
Land Act of 1882 has annexed to the char¬ 
acter of tenant for life the fullest powers of 
alienating the whole or parts of the estate, and 
of employing the proceeds either to buy other 
land or to pay off encumbrances on the fee 
simple, or to make permanent improvements, 
or to invest in certain specified securities. 
The tenant for life now combines two totally 
distinct characters: his former charac ter of 



usufructuary, and his new character of i. 
for all parties (himself included) who have an 
interest under the settlement. The settled 
estate is now to be regarded not so much as 
land, but as capital which happens to be 
invested in land, but may bo invested other¬ 
wise at the discretion of the tenant for life. 
It remains to notice the objections made by 
economists against systems of entail generally, 
and to consider how far they are applicable 
to the system of entails now existing in 
England. These objections are principally 
two : I. entails check the improvement of 
land ; II. entails restrict the transfer of land. 

I. Entails check tho improvement of land, 
and so lessen the wealth of the community ; 
because the limited owner, as compared with the 
absolute owner, has (a) less motive to improve 
and ( b) less power of improving, (a) The limited 
owner has less motive to improve his land, 
because he cannot dispose of it by sale or testa¬ 
ment, and because the property will all go to one 
son, without affording a provision for the other 
children. Hence the limited owner is exposed 
to the temptation of desiring to apply the 
whole income of the land, either to his own 
purposes or to making a provision for daughters 
and younger sons. The English tenant for life 
cannot now bo deprived of the power of selling 
his land, but he can touch only the income 
of the proceeds. This objection, therefore, is 
lessened rather than removed by recent legis¬ 
lation. (5) The limited owner lacks power to 
improve the land, because (i) his freedom of 
action has been narrowly regulated by law. 
(ii) His land may have been encumbered with 
charges created in favour of other members of 
his family, which lessen the net income ; (iii) 
he has to make provision for children other 
than the heir, and is thus further straitened. 

(i) The English tenant for life (see Settled 
Land Act, 1882), has now the legal right to do 
almost anything which the tenant in fee simple 
could do. His means for permanent improve¬ 
ment are now much greater than they were 
formerly, since he can sell part of his land in 
order to raise capital for improving the rest. 
He can do this without impoverishing his 
younger children, as the land which he sells 
would under the settlement have gone to the 
eldest son. (ii) The charges on the land to pro¬ 
vide a jointure for the widow of the late tenant 
for life, and portions for the younger brothers 
and the sisters^ are not affected by recent legisla¬ 
tion. They form deductions from the gross 
income of the tenant for life, and lessen his 
means of improvement, (iii) The tenant for 
life still has to provide for his younger children, 
and may thus be tempted to set apart for them 
money which might with advantage be spent 
on improving the land. Recent legislation, 
therefore, whilst much enlarging tho powers of 
improvement possessed by a tenant for life, has 
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im upon an equality in this respect 
^rith^tS^tenant in fee simple. 

It is said that a system of entail deprives 
landowners of (a) the power, (b) the motive to 
sell their land, and thus produces the following 
evils:—(i) the retention of land in the hands of 
persons who may he too impoverished to im¬ 
prove it; (ii) the exclusion of capital from 
being employed in the improvement of land 
which under a system of free sale would be 
purchased by capitalists ; (iii) a restriction in 
the number of landowners, which diminishes the 
stability of society; and (iv) the removal of a 
strong motive to industry and economy in the 
labouring class, namely, the hope of becoming 
the owner of a piece of land. 

That the power to sell is wanting, under a 
complete system of entail, is clear. That it is 
not wanting under the modified system of 
entail now existing in England is also clear. 
The motive to sell is still wanting to the 
tenant for life, in so far as he cannot appro¬ 
priate the capital sum paid by the purchaser. 
But, since his income is much reduced by prior 
charges, and by the necessity of saving for 
children other than the heir, he has the 
strongest inducement to exchange an invest¬ 
ment like land, which at the present day rarely 
pays more than 2 per cent, for investments like 
railway debentures, which pay 3 per cent. For 
the increase of return all goes to swell his 
income, the charges upon it remaining the same. 

Under the Settled Land Act, a good deal of 
land has been sold in England. But hitherto 
land has been offered for sale mostly in large 
masses. For this there are several reasons :— 
(i) the influence of habit upon those who con¬ 
duct the sale of land ; (ii) the extravagant 
expenses connected with making out a title, 
which may be as heavy for a small piece of 
ground as for a large estate, and so act as a 
prohibitory tax on sales of small parcels ; (iii) 
the present condition of the market for agricul¬ 
tural produce which represses any strong desire, 
in the English middle or lower class, to become 
freeholders. Energetic persons engaged in 
agriculture prefer to employ their capital in 
working a large farm rather than in buying a 
small one. Other small capitalists dislike so 
risky and unproductive an investment as land 
is at the present time. For all these reasons 
the estates which have come into the market 
have generally been bought undivided by 
wealthy men who can afford to place great stuns 
in a sort of property which gives social con¬ 
sideration and out-of-door amusement, but 
yields only a paltry return in money. Thus 
the sales which have taken place in England 
are not believed to have much increased the 
number of landowners. In Wales, the tenants 
sometimes buy their farms when offered for 
pale. In Ireland the tenants are almost tho 
only purchasers. In those countries the number 


of landowners is thus increasing. Mob 
as small owners rarely make family settle¬ 
ments, an increasing part of the land in Wales 
and Ireland is no longer subject to a system of 
entails, but is held by tenants in fee simple. 

[For the legal learning of entails, the reader may 
consult Keuelin Digby’s History of the English 
Law of Real Property. —Williams* Law of Real 
Property. —Goodeve, Modern Law of Real Pro¬ 
perty .— The Land Laics , by Sir Frederick Pollock 
(English Citizen Series), and many other text-books, 
together with the statutes and leading cases to 
which they make reference. Some interesting 
observations upon the rise of feudal systems of 
tenure, upon entails and primogeniture, will bo 
found in Maine’s Ancient Law , ch. vii., and 
Early Law and Custom, ch. ix. 

Of the writers who have considered entails in 
their economic aspect, only a few can be men¬ 
tioned here: Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations , bk. 
iii. ch. ii., who dwells on the injustice to younger 
children caused by entails, and asserts in terms 
much too absolute the improbability of a 
great proprietor executing great improvements.— 
M ‘Culloch, Principles of Political Economy , who 
justifies primogeniture by its effect in raising the 
fashionable standard of living, and so giving an 
impetus to the pursuit of wealth.—Mill, Principles 
of Political Economy , bk. v. ch. ix., who condemns 
entails partly as encouraging idleness and ex¬ 
travagance, partly on the grounds above explained 
at length.—Boyd-Kinnear, Principles of Property 
in Land. —Cliffo Leslie, Land Systems and In¬ 
dustrial Economy. —A volume of the Cobden Club 
Essays, entitled Systems of Land Tenure in various 
Countries. —George Brodrick, English Land and 
Landlords (also included in the Cobden Club 
Essays).—Shaw Lefevre, English and Irish Land 
Questions .—Arthur Arnold, Free Land. —Kay, 
Free Trade in Land , etc. None of these writers 
can be said to have fully cousidered the latest 
stage of the English law relating to this subject, 
and therefore many of their criticisms are partially 
obsolete.] f. c. m. 

[Refer for other sides of the question to 
Bequest, row 7 eh of; Morcellemknt. ] 

ENTAIL (Scotland) anciently and still 
sometimes called tailzie, from Lat. talliatum , 
cut off; any deed by which the ordinary legal 
course of succession is cut off and a fresh one 
substituted. The power to create an entail, 
previously doubtful in Scotland, was definitely 
given by the act 1685 c. 22. Every proprietor 
in fee since that date may grant a simple des¬ 
tination which merely names a succession of 
heirs, each one of whom may dispose of the 
estate as he pleases, and whose successor in the 
destination merely takes in default of such dis¬ 
position, or he may protect the succession he 
prescribes by restrictive clauses forbidding any 
interference with the succession by selling, 
alienating, or disposing of the lands, contracting 
debt, or doing any deed whereby the succession 
might be frustrated. These clauses must be 
inserted in all title-deeds, and the entail with 
the judicial authority of the court of session 
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^re^orded. Every act or deed contra- 
restrictions was declared null, and 
lieir might, on contravention, take up 
the estate. In 1770 the heir in possession of 
entailed lands was allowed a modified power of 
leasing, and of charging against future heirs a 
proportion of the expense of improvements on 
the property by the Montgomery Act, 10 Geo. 
III. c. 51. Further relaxations were granted 
in 1824 by the Aberdeen Act, 5 Geo. IV. c. 87, 
enabling an heir of entail in possession to make 
limited provisions in favour of a husband or 
wife or children, which were payable by the 
successors out of the yearly rents or proceeds, 
but did not affect the fee of the entailed estates; 
by the Rutherfurd Act 1848 the fee may 
now be charged in favour of younger children. 
But no powers either under the Montgomery 
Act or the Aberdeen Act could be exercised so 
as to deprive the successors of more than two- 
thirds of the free yearly rents. In 1836 the 
Rosebery Act, 6 & 7 Will. IV. c. 42, gave 
the heir in possession a limited power to sell 
parts of the estate for the entailer’s debts under 
the authority of the court of session. In 1848 
the Rutlierfind Act, 11 & 12 Viet. c. 36, first 
conferred on an heir of entail in possession the 
power to disentail. Elaborate and intricate 
provisions were made by the Rutherfurd Act 
distinguishing between entails made before and 
after its date, and heirs in possession who were 
born before or after that date, with regard to 
the consents required to disentail. Broadly 
speaking, if the heir in possession was born 
before the act and the entail was made before 
the act, he requires the consent of all the heirs 
if less thau three, or of the next three heirs, or 
of the lieir apparent and two of the heirs who 
would, including the heir apparent, be succes¬ 
sively heirs apparent, provided the nearest heir 
be twenty-one years old ; or if such consents be 
refused by any heir, even, since 1882, the nearest 
heir for the time, the court may assess the value 
of the heir’s interest and dispense with his con¬ 
sent on the payment to him of the value of his 
interest, or sufficient security for such payment. 
The next heir in succession thus receives a lump 
sum for his expectancy instead of getting, as in 
England, the interest of the purchase money if 
and when he succeeds in lieu of his interest in 
the land. The distinction between old and new 
entails is now removed. Other powers now 
possessed by heirs in possession of entailed 
estates are—to sell under the same conditions 
as those of disen tailing, to excamb, or exchange, 
auy portion of'the entailed estate for an equiva¬ 
lent in contiguous lands, without any consent, 
taking or giving not more than £200 for 
equality of exchange, to grant feus and leases, 
to charge improvements, and to charge family 
provisions in favour of the wives, husbands, or 
children of heirs of entail in possession. 

[Rankine, Land Ownership , chap, xxxiv.— Bell’s 



Principles , § 1716, et seq. —Duff on EntytQ 
Duncan on Entail Procedure .] J. w. b. l 

ENTREPOTS. A term applied in France 
and other countries to places of deposit for 
goods, analogous to the bonded warehouses in 
the ports and trade centres of the British 
Empire. In them articles subject to custom 
or excise duties may be placed, until time of 
payment of the imposts to which they are 
liable on delivery for consumption, or until 
removal for the convenience of trade, or ex¬ 
portation to foreign countries. In the latter 
case the importers are relieved altogether from 
the necessity of the revenue payments, and in 
the others this outlay need not be incurred 
until such time as the consumers are ready for 
their use. In this country, where an immense 
transit trade centralises, where the operations 
are often of great magnitude, and the few duties 
retained are great in proportion to the prime cost 
of the articles, the facilities afforded by this 
system permit of much trade being carried on 
which would otherwise be cramped or altogether 
prevented. The use of capital is economised, and 
excessive fluctuations in price are checked by 
the large stocks it is possible to retain on hand, 
as well as the speed with which supplies may 
bo transferred to the consumers, at a lessened 
cost for time and money expended. On the 
other hand, the care bestowed upon their safe 
custody, and the supervision of the necessary 
operations, such as sorting, vatting, and other 
processes, constitutes a charge upon the revenue 
for the benefit of the consumer or trader. 

These observations apply with much greater 
force to the “entrepots” established in France 
and elsewhere, because of the multitude of 
articles which have, for the security of the 
revenue, to be taken in charge, at a considerable 
cost if the supervision be effectual, or of risk if 
it be insufficient. There, too, it is not only the 
national revenue which, as here, has to be safe¬ 
guarded, but also the municipal tolls in the 
shape of octroi . It is mainly this which has 
led to the division of these entrepdts into il r6cls ” 
where the goods are actually kept in custody, 
and 11 fictifs,” nominal or conventional, where 
the owner has them in his own charge, but is 
answerable for the payment of the duties to 
which they are liable. See also Bonded 
Warehouses. 

[Nouveau Dictiomiaire d'lSconomie Politique, 
1891, vol. i. p. 898; and Dictionnairedes Finances , 
1889, vol. ii. p. 118.] s. bo. 

ENTREPRENEUR. An alternativename for 
the employer (seo Employers and Employed). 
Adam Smith ( Wealth qf Nations, bk. i. ch. vi.) 
used the term “ undertaker,” and J. S. Mill 
(.Political Economy , bk. ii. ch. xv. § 1 footnote), 
expresses his regret that “ this word, in this 
sense, is not familiar to an English ear.” 
He adds that “ French political economists 
enjoy a great advantage in being able to 
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irent-ly of ‘les profits de l’entrepre- 

___ , and it seems tliat, partly perilaps in 

consequence of tliis, political economy lias in 
France avoided tlie mistake committed by some 
of the older English economists in failing to 
distinguish the functions of the employer and 
his share in the produce of industry as such 
from the functions and share of the capitalist 
as such. General F. A. Walker ( JFages Ques¬ 
tion, ch. xiv.) echoes Mill’s regret that “we 
have'not a single English word which exactly 
fits the person who performs ” the office of the 
employer in modem industry. “The word 
undertaker,” he remarks, “at one time had 
very much thi3 extent,” and so had the word 
“adventurer.” But they have since acquired 
other senses. The ‘ * French word entrepreneur, ” 
however, he adds, “has very nearly the desired 
significance, and it may be that the exigencies 
of politico-economical reasoning will yet lead 
to its being naturalised among us.” L. L. P. 

[See also French School.] 

ENTRY ; Bill of. The name given to an 
office within the custom house at London, and 
- other ports of the United Kingdom, from which 
there issue daily lists of ships arriving and 
sailing, with accounts of their cargoes, de¬ 
liveries from bonded warehouses, and other 
particulars of considerable interest to the 
mercantile community. In addition to these 
printed publications, manuscript accounts are 
rendered to those who may desire such special 
information as can be gleaned from the customs 
records, or may be compiled from the various 
documents and forms supplied for customs 
purposes. The printed lists are sold to sub¬ 
scribers, and the special returns are paid for in 
proportion to their length or the trouble in¬ 
volved in their preparation, for the exclusive 
use of those at whose expense they are compiled. 

The history of this arrangement is somewhat 
peculiar ; it is, or was until recently, a remnant 
of the old times when special privileges were 
conferred on favoured individuals for their 
pecuniary advantage, or in return for payments 
made by them. One of these acquired, in 1660, 
by letters patent, the exclusive right of access 
to all official documents connected with the 
customs reports and entries, and of obtaining 
and publishing any portion of the information 
they furnished. Ultimately, in 1817, this 
right became vested in the Customs Annuity 
and Benevolent Fund —a mutual insurance 
fund supported by payments of the officers 
themselves, supplemented by the profits of the 
bill of entry, and devoted to the sole benefit 
of their widows and orphans. Through the 
energy and wisdom of the directors this had 
grown to be a valuable business, which, at the 
expiration of the crown patent, in 1880, the 
treasury appropriated to its own benefit, and it 
is now profitably carried on by the commis¬ 
sioners of customs. The public funds thus 


ty 


became possessors of a private property J 
by independent exertions on behalf of a charit¬ 
able purpose. 

The existence of such a source of information 
is of great advantage to merchants, statisticians, 
traders, and shipowners, by enabling them to 
obtain correct knowledge on points too minute, 
too varied, and too numerous to be set forth in 
the periodical returns of trade and navigation 
laid before parliament. 

[Reports of Commissioners of Customs.—Bill oj 
Entry , Journals A and B.—Bourne, Royal Statis¬ 
tical Society's Journal , vol. xxxv. pp. 214-215, 
1872.] s.bo. 

ENTRY, Right of. The payment of the 
rent, and the performance of the covenants in a 
lease, are usually secured by a “condition or 
proviso for re-entry,” which enables the land¬ 
lord on non-payment of the rent or non¬ 
performance of the covenants, to take possession 
of the premises let, as if no lease had been 
made. The courts of equity and the legisla¬ 
ture have, in a certain measure, succeeded in 
preventing landlords from making any oppres¬ 
sive use of this power. Thus a tenant who has 
been ejected in consequence of the non-payment 
of rent may be reinstated if he pays the rent 
and costs within six months after the execution 
of the judgment. As regards the non-perform¬ 
ance of covenants, not relating to the payment 
of rent, and not belonging to one of the ex¬ 
cepted classes referred to below, a right of 
re-entry or forfeiture is not enforceable unless 
the tenant has failed to comply with the terms 
of a notice specifying the breach and requiring 
him to remedy it and to pay compensation in 
money in respect of it (Conveyancing Act, 1881, 
§ 14). In such cases forfeiture is therefore 
impossible, except when the breach is wilful 
and persistent. The mile just mentioned does 
not, however, extend to covenants against 
assigning and underletting, and the omission 
to obtain the landlord’s consent to an assign¬ 
ment or underlease of the premises may lead to 
the forfeiture of the lease although it was due 
to forgetfulness on the part of the tenant’s 
solicitor, and although the landlord would not, 
under the circumstances, have withheld his con¬ 
sent if asked for (Barrow v. Isaacs [1891], i. ; 
Queen’s Bench, 417). The attempts to induce 
the legislature to enact some provisions more 
favourable to tenants in respect of such cove¬ 
nants have proved abortive, and their only result 
has been § 3 of the Conveyancing Act of 1892, 
which provides that in the absence of an express 
agreement to the contrary, a landlord shall not 
make his consent to an assignment or under¬ 
letting dependent on the payment of a sum of 
money beyond a reasonable amount in respect 
of expenses. Conditions for forfeiture on the 
bankruptcy of the tenant, or on the taking 
in execution of the tenant’s interest, were also 
originally excepted from the rule granting relief 
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bovc ; but it is now provided by §§ 2 
Conveyancing Act of 1892 that, 
bjcct to certain exceptions, a lease is not to 
be forfeited in such a case, unless the tenant’s 
interest remains unsold within a year after the 
date of the bankruptcy or of the taking in execu¬ 
tion. The practical importance of the exception 
Is materially reduced by this alteration. E. s. 

ENUMERATED COMMODITIES. This 


term has two distinct meanings, according as it 
is applied: (1) to the European trade of Eng¬ 
land ; (2) to the colonial trade of England. 
In both cases it refers to commodities which 
were originally enumerated in the Navigation 
Act of 1660, but which were altered from time 
to time by subsequent legislation. 

(1) With regard to the European trade, the 
first Navigation Act in 1651 forbade the 
importation of European products except in 
British ships, or ships of the country where the 
goods were produced, or from which they could 
only be, or most usually were, exported. The 
second Navigation Act in 1660, while adopting 
most of the provisions of 1651, modified this 
particular article. It renewed the restriction 
about importation to (1) all Russian and 
Turkish products, and (2) certain enumerated 
commodities: viz. timber, salt, pitch, tar, rosin, 
hemp and flax, raisins, figs, prunes, olive oils, 
all kinds of corn or grain, sugar or potashes, 
wines, vinegar and spirits (12 Car. II. c. 18, 
§ 8). All other European goods could be im¬ 
ported in any vessel. Two years later a further 
restriction was made, and it was provided that 
certain goods should not be imported into Eng¬ 
land in any ship whatever from Germany, 
Holland, and the Spanish Netherlands. This 
second list of enumerated commodities included 
all wines other than Rhenish, spices, grocery, 
tobacco, potashes, pitch, tar, salt, resin, timber, 
and olive oil (13 & 14 Car. II. c. 11, § 23). 
Changes in the enumeration were made at 
intervals in obedience to momentary pressure 
or changing interests. But no great relaxation 
of the system of 1660 and 1662 was made till 
1822, when the importation of enumerated 
goods was extended to ships of the country or 
place from which they were imported ; and at 
the same timo the exceptional restrictions upon 
trade with Germany, the Netherlands, Russia, 
and Turkey, were abolished (3 Geo. IY. c. 43, 
§ 6). The distinction between enumerated and 
noil-enumerated commodities disappears alto¬ 
gether after the repeal of the Navigation Act 
in 1849. 


(2) As applied to the colonial trade, the 
term enumerated commodities had an equally 
important significance. The act of 1660 
limited all trade, both of export and import, 
with British plantations in Asia, Africa, or 
America to British ships. But it added a dis¬ 
tinction between those colonial products which 
Sould only be carried to England and those 


which might be carried, still in British LslijM. 
to countries other than England. The former, 
which are the enumerated commodities in this 
connection, naturally included all those com¬ 
modities which England did not produce herself, 
or did not produce in sufficient quantity for 
her needs. Tho non-enmnerated commodities, 
which included all those goods in which the 
home producers dreaded colonial rivalry, were 
originally allowed to choose any market out- 
sido England, but were ultimately limited to 
countries south of Cape Finisterre. The motive 
for this restriction was to prevent the manu¬ 
facturing rivals of England from obtaining raw 
materials from our colonies. These and other 
oppressive regulations with regard to colonial 
trade were undoubtedly a chief cause of tho 
revolt in 1774 of the American colonics, whoso 
success dealt a fatal blow at the policy of the 
navigation acts, and in 1796 the United 
States were allowed to carry their goods in their 
own ships to Great Britain. In 1822, the 
distinction of enumerated commodities among 
colonial products becamo obsolete, and the 
colonics were allowed to export not only their 
own produce, but their imports from other 
countries, to any place in Europe, Africa, or 
America, cither in British ships or in ships of 
the country to which they were exported 
(3 Geo. IY. c. 44, § 4, and c. 45, § 2). 

[M'Culloch’s edition of Adam Smith, note xi., 
and Leone Levi, History of British Commerce , pt. 
iii. ch. ii., give a clear accouut of the enumerated 
commodities in European trade. For the term as 
applied to colonial products see Adain Smith, 
Wealth of Nations y bk. iv. ch. vii. pt. 2.] n. L. 

IiPHEMERIDES. About the middle of tho 
18th century proposals for reform both in 
finance and agriculture began to interest tho 
French public. In 1751 a special review, the 
Journal ceconomiquc ou Af&moircs, Notes ct Avis 
sur V agriculture, les arts y et le commerce , was 
established in order to deal with these subjects. 
Thi 3 journal contained essays both on practical 
and theoretical questions ; the latter presenting 
restrictive as well as liberal views. Recom¬ 
mendations of free-trade in coni, and transla¬ 
tions of works of English economists, as JosrAH 
Tucker and IIume, strengthened the position 
of the French school of free trade who became 
afterwards the physiocrats. The Gazette du 
Commercey established in April 1763, admitted 
the contributions of Le Trosne and St. Peravy 
as well as those of their opponents. The govern¬ 
ment, favouring theso discussions on the corn 
policy, bought up this newspaper and connected 
with the Gazette du Commerce a special review, 
the Jouimal dc V Agriculture, du Commercey cl 
dcs Finances (1764). This Journal soon 
parsed into tho solo possession of the physio¬ 
crats and was their organ from September 1765 
to Novembo* 1766. It ceased to appear in 
1783. 
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/the periodicals treating on subj ects akin 
£e dealt with by the Journal, do VAgri¬ 
culture was a weekly paper, the fiphtnidrides 
du Ciioyen ou chronique de Vesprit national 
(6 vols. 12mo), established in December 1765, 
after the model of Addison’s Spectator , by 
the Abbe Baudeau. He intended through its 
means to defend the interests of “humanism” 
by pleading for the abolition of slavery in the 
colonies. He, however, employed his organ 
to attack the Economists, professing for his 
own part mercantilist views and a detestation 
of free-trade. Le Trosne replied in the Journal 
del' Agriculture of March 1766 to Baudeau ; the 
latter answered, but soon desisted, for, after 
reading but half a page of Le Trosne’s private 
observations on the futility of the “balance of 
trade,” he abandoned his intention of continu¬ 
ing these polemics. Shortly after this the 
Marquis of Mirabeau brought Baudeau fully to 
agree with the physiocratic school. This 
event, le saut de la science , proved very import¬ 
ant for the progress of the Economists. For the 
DpJiimirides was ready to receive their contri¬ 
butions just at the time that the editor of the 
Journal de VAgriculture put difficulties in their 
way (December 1766). After January 1767 
the new organ appeared as a monthly review 
under the title EpMmArides du Ciioyen, ou 
Bibliothlquc raisonnde des Sciences morales ct 
poliliqucs . Baudeau remained its editor till 
May 1768, when his place was taken by Du 
Pont de Nemours. The most eminent writers 
of the physiocratic school contributed to this 
journal. Among the most interesting articles 
are the following:—Quesnay’s “ Essays on the 
Government of Peru ” (1767, t. i.); he declares 
that the system of tithes in Peru proves its an- 
cien t government to have been the mos t prosperous 
and the fairest in the world.—On “Despotism 
inChina”$zgr?i#2M.A. (1767, t. iii., iv., v., vi.), 
in which he describes Chinese political institu¬ 
tions as exhibiting “an order of essential 
stability,” besides minor articles (1767, t. x., 
1708, t. ii.) ; cp. Oncken’s edition of Quesnay’s 
CEuvrcs, pp. 660-692.—Mirabeau’s “Letters on 
the Legal Order.” In these he undertakes to 
give an historical accountof tliecausesof economic 
legislation, andthestudy ofthe “physical’’causes 
leading towards its reform (1767, t. ix., x., xi., 
xii. ; 1768, t. i. to vi., viii. to xii ; 1769, t. i. 
to iii.,v.).—On the economic education of girls ; 
insisting upon the necessity of instructing them 
in the science of the natural social order (1768, 
t. iii.). — Dialogues between a child and its 
teacher, on the use of science to princes (1769, 
t. vi. to ix.).—Historical eulogies on Sully, 
whose merits as statesman and as a predecessor 
of the physiocratic school are dilated on (1770, 
t. iii. to xii.; 1771, t. i. to xi.).—Baudeau wrote 
“Avis au peuple but son premier besoin,” 
treating of a free trade in Corn, the best manner 
of baking bread, and on its price (17,68, t. i., 



11., iv.,v.). “AvisauxhonnStesgens,qui v£ 
bien faire,” dealing with the effects of the bad 
harvest of 1769, and the methods pursued to 
cheapen the price of bread (1768, t. x., xi.; 

1769, t. x.). An Explanation of the Tableau 

]£conomique to Madame do-(“political 

economy made easy”) (1767, t. xi., xii. ; 1768, 
t. viii.; 1770, t. ii.). On luxury, its destructive 
effects on agriculture (1767, t. i. to iii.). “ On 
the actual state of Poland,” on the causes leading 
to its destruction by the Moscow policy (1770, 
t. ii. to iv., xi. ; 1771, t. i., iii. to v.).—There 
are also some observations by Butr6 respecting 
agriculture on a large and a small scale, illus¬ 
trated by accounts of farms and estates culti¬ 
vated on the Metayer principle, and proving 
the unprofitable character of the latter (1767, 
t. ix., xi., xii.).—Among Du Pout’s contribu¬ 
tions his “Notice abr^g^e ” containing the first 
sketch of a history of economics, particularly 
deserves mention (1769, t. i. to iv., vi., ix.; 

1770, t. i. avertissement ).—Among the latest 
important articles were Turgot’s “Reflexiohs 
sur la formation et la distribution des ricliesses ” 
(published in 1769, t. xi., xii., and 1770, t. 

1., but ivritten in November 1766) and the 
“ Abreg<$ de l’economie politique” by the Mar¬ 
grave of Baden-Durlach (1772, t. i.).—Minor 
articles were written by Roubaud, St. Peravy, 
Le Trosne, Morellet, Franklin.—Criticisms art 
also included directed against Linguet (1767, 
t. iii. ; 1770, t. i.), who, in his Thtoric des lois 
civiles, 1767, had taken no notice of the physio¬ 
cratic conception of natural law, and in accord¬ 
ance with Hobbeism had declared that “ l’esprit 
des lois—e’est la propri£t6”; Forbonnais, who 
is censured on account of his attacks against the 
physiocratic theory that trade was a simple 
exchange and not affording a “produit net” 
(1767, t. vi., ix.);—against the attempted re¬ 
futation of their doctrine by Graslin, the author 
of an Essai sur la Richesse et sur Vlnipdt (1768, 
vol. ii., iii., x.);—against the Routes adressds 
aux philosophes iconomistes by Mably, who 
had from the communistic standpoint attacked 
the foundation of this system, the right of 
private property (1768, t. ii., iii., v. to viii. ; 
1769, t. v.).—The Elements gdniraux de Police 
of Justi (1769, French edition), is shown to 
be a work of very shallow and contradictory 
views, which maintains the wisdom of grand¬ 
motherly regulations (1769, t. ii., iii.); Galiani’s 
Dialogues sur le Commerce des Bleds , one of the 
wittiest productions of economic literature, is 
described as “ un ouvrage charmant, qui 
renferme les plus jolis lazzis du monde” (1769, 
t. xi., xii.); Baudeau also criticised Beard 6 
de L’Abbaye’s Rccherches sur les moyens de 
supprimer les impOts , pHc&ties de Vcxamen de 
la nouvelle Science , 1770, a criticism directed 
against the single-tax theory (1770, t. vii.) ; 
and Tin to the mercantilist “Pindar of the 
stock exchange ” ( Trails de la eirculatiwi ct du 
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lit), (1771, t. x.). Besides these articles 
£ contained a clironicle of public events 

dered to bo symptoms of the progress of the 
doctrine of the physiocrats: this includes the 
utterances of the French parlements in the pro¬ 
vinces on the corn-trade; the emancipation of 
serfs in Denmark ; the encouragement given 
publicly to agriculture by the heir-apparent of 
the crown (Louis XV. being king), the Dauphin 
Louis, who on the 15tli June 1708 himself hold 
the plough at Versailles (1708, t. vii. ; 1709, t. 
viii.). Louis was followed in tliis by the Emperor 
Joseph II., who drovo a peasant’s plough, the 
19th August 1709, at Slavikovitz in Moravia 
(1770, t. xii.). These events have been com¬ 
mented on by Diderot in a review which he 
wrote about the Pphdmtridcs, in the following 
words : “Plough, plough as much as you will; 
I promise you that as long as matters stand on 
their present footing, the wheatsheaf growing 
under your royal hands will not nourish your 
peasants” ( CEuvrcs , t. iv. p. 85). An account 
is given of an experiment made by the Marquis 
of Mirabeau and his son at Aigueperce in 
Limousin, to form a bureau de conciliation , com¬ 
posed of pmd’hommes elected by the parishes, 
in order to avoid the frequency of lawsuits. 
The experiment was imitated by the Marquis 
de S6rent at Malestroit in Bretagne; it was 
a precursor of the modern boards of con¬ 
ciliation (1771, t. iii. p. 110-194 ; t. vii. p. 
183, cp. Lom^nie, Les Mirabeau , t. ii. p. 79; 
t. iii. p. 59). This part of the FphAmirides 
contains some statements about financial reforms 
in foreign countries, especially of the experi¬ 
ment of a “ single tax ” on land (impdt unique) 
in Baden (1771, t. iv., v., vi., vii.), with the 
performance of which Schlettwein was entrusted 
in the village of Dietlingen (1770) (see Imp6t 
Unique). 

The JtJphdmArides was suppressed by the 
Controller - Genera], the Abb6 Terray, in 
November 1772 (t. iii. is the last of the sixty- 
three volumes of this series). The editors 
sought in vain to connect themselves with 
other journals. It is characteristic of him that, 
after being forbidden to publish the fipMmirides 
in 1772, Du Pont continued to work in their 
line by issuing a fortnightly Correspondance lit- 
t&i'aire et politique in MS., and to send tran¬ 
scripts to the monarchs interested in the physio- 
cratic doctrines (cp. Carl Friedrichs von Baden 
bricjlichei' VerJcehr mit Mirabeau und Die Pont, 
edited by Carl Knies, Heidelberg, 1892, vol. i. 
p. 151-152 ; cp. also vol. i. pp. 21, 56, 57, 61; 
vol. ii. p. 109 seq., 197). After a three years’ 
silence Turgot, who had become minister, enabled 
the Abb6 Baudeau to resuscitate the review. 
It thus became almost an official organ in¬ 
tended to explain and justify Turgot's politics. 
In 1 >e •ember 1774 appeared the first part of these 
Nouvellcs Eph6m&rides Fconomiques, ou Biblio- 
thdque raisonitie de VHistoire et de la Politique 


(18 vols., 12 in 1775, 6 in 1776). The <JhiJuML 
de VAgriculture too became again an organ of 
the pliysiocratic school under the direction of 
Abb4 Roubaud. Among the contents of the 
Nouvellcs Bpliimiridcs, the following are remark¬ 
able : “ Letters and Memoirs written to a Magis¬ 
trate of the Paris Parliament on the Arret of 
September 13th, 1774,” by Baudeau (1775, t. i.) 
This is an historical and theoretical interpreta¬ 
tion of the causes which lead on to Turgot’s 
celebrated ordinance, by which the free circula¬ 
tion of corn in the provinces of France was 
established and its free exportation abroad was 
made the object of future decisions of the 
government (see Turgot, CEuives, 1844, t. ii. 
p. 169).—Bigot de Ste. Croix’s posthumous 
Essay on the Abuse of Exclusive Pnvilcgcs, on 
the Freedom of Trade and Industry (1775, 
t. i. iii.), is a literary forerunner of the abolition 
of corporations by Turgot.—The third part of 
vol. i. (1775) opens with an Ijlogc funlbrc de 
M. Francois Quesnay , delivered by the Marquis 
de Mirabeau four days after the master’s death, 
the 20th December 1774. T. v. of the same 
year contains an historical culogium of Quesnay 
by the Count d’Albon.—Baudeau again contri¬ 
butes inquiries and historical memoirs on the 
finances of France from Louis XII. to Louis 
XV. (1775, t. ii., iii.), and a refutation of an 
author who had written in defence of the 
Corvee system.—The Marquis de Pezay writes 
an essay on The Fortification of the Military 
Frontiers of Alsace. —Frdville inserts a transla¬ 
tion of extracts from A. Young’s Eastern Tour 
through England (1775, t. ii. iii), and On the 
Present State of Bntish Commerce (1775, t. viii.) 
Turgot’s ordinance, which allows again leases of 
twenty-nine years’ duration (January 2, 1775) 
is published as a memorable event (t. ii.).— 
The general aspects of the school are dealt with 
in a Letter on the Economists (1775, t. iii.) ; in 
this the contrast between formal liberty, adhered 
to by the economists, is contrasted with the 
postulate of economic equality and the latter 
declared unnatural. Still the fundamental 
principle of the economists is declared to be the 
truth, that “the particular happiness of in¬ 
dividuals can only be reasonably and firmly 
established upon the basis of the general 
happiness of the whole race ” (1775, t. iii. p. 59). 
The philosophical and political ideas of the 
pliysiocratic school are embodied in a Memoir 
on Public Instruction by Mercier de la Riviere 
(1775, t ix. x.), and in Roubaud’s Political 
Reflections on America (1776, t. iii.), which are 
full of sympathy for separation of the colonies 
from England.—Finances are dealt with in 
Reflections oj a Cit izen on the financial adminis¬ 
tration of great cities , and especially of the City 
of Lyons (t. iv.), written to oppose indirect local 
taxation; they exhibit the destructive tendency 
of the physiocratic doctrine for local life by 
subjecting it to central govemmeut. An essay 
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/ against the heavy taxation of 
3 after 1759 (1775, t. iv., also 1776, t. 

-of salt, spirituous liquors and tobacco ; 

this essay, Le Profit du Peuple et le Profit du 
Roi , had been previously written in 1769 by 
Baudeau, and twelve copies only printed, 1775, 
t. iv. ; cp. a letter to Baudeau on that subject 
in 1775, t. x., extracted from Nouvelles do la 
Rtpublique dcs Lcttres (Lausanne, vol. i. 1775); 
cp. also the criticisms on Baudeau’s essay con¬ 
tained in Nouv . fifth., 1776, t. ii. p. 70, taken 
from the Journal Encyclopidiquc of 1775, vol. 
viii. Other articles deal with the suppression 
of the duty on fish coming to Paris during 
Easter-time (1776, t. iv., and Turgot, (Eumes , 
ed. Daire, vol. ii. p. 402), and the suppression 
of a- scries of duties in Russia by Catherine II. 
(17th (28th) March 1775, t. vii.). Historical 
details arc given relative to duties laid on eggs, 
butter, cheese (1776, t. i.), on wines coming 
to Paris (1775, t. v.), and likewise on such 
imports within Champagne (1776, t. iii.). A 
new method of levying the duty on brandy 
is described, and the weight of the impost of 
1771 on the manufacture of paper, 33 per cent 
on the cheapest sorts, is complained of (1776, 
t. v.). A document, proving the antiquity of 
complaints on French finances, from the year 
1415, is published in 1775, t. xi. An essay 
of Baudeau, written in 1768 was published for 
the first time in 1776, t. i., on the occasion of 
the abolition of the “Caisso de Poissy” on the 
9th February 1776 (see Turgot, (Euvres , vol. ii. 
p. 316) ; this institution since 1743 had farmed 
the exclusive market right of meat for Paris to 
a company, which was entitled by it to take a 
duty of 6 per cent upon all sales of meat at 
Sceaux and at Poissy. Baudeau’s article pro¬ 
duced great irritation among the partners in the 
company, who brought an action against its 
author; the text of the latter is inserted in 
Aoua. Jfth. , 1776, t. vi. This volume also 
contains a “memoir on the taxes raised in 
unforeseen cases ( 1 affaires extraordinaires ’) in 
France during the war of 1756-1763.” They 
amounted to no less than 1,105,227,761 livres. 

The free-trade movement is represented by a 
memoir written by M. Belly on the decline of 
tho trade of Leghorn in consequence of the 
number of chargee (1775, t vi.); the same 
author contributes an essay on the state of 
commerce and manufactures in Italy (t vii ) 
The obstacles to the shipping trade in the 
Rhone (1776 t. ,x t. xi.), and to the exports- 
tion of iron (1776 t ,v.), arc complained of. 
and a petition of the Guyenne chamber of 
for ree trade to the East Indies is 
published (1776, t. iv.). 

Among the events favourable to the econom- 
tsts tho following are worth mention -—The 
correspondenoe ol h.ng Gustavos of Sweden 
(when a youth) with Count Tessin and 
SohciTer, published by Col. St. Maurice de 



St. Leu (1775, t. iv., 1776, t. ii.) ; tho fo_ 

tion of a “Soci<$te d’Emulation ” in Paris after 
the model of the London “Society for encour¬ 
aging arts and manufactures,” the rules of 
which are contained in 1775, t. ix. The 
economic reforms introduced in Tuscany by 
the Grand-duke Leopold, and enumerated in 
Saggi di Agricoltura; di un Paroco Siam - 
miniatese, Florence 1775, arc favourably re¬ 
ported on. Among these the erection of a kind 
of co-operative store at Florence for the sale of 
all sorts of goods deserves mention ; upon the 
abolition of corporations it was imitated at 
Paris by the Bureau de Correspondance 
Generate, March 1776 (K fiph. 1776, t. iii. 
p. 177). The publication of Ephemeriden 
dcr Menschlieit by Isaac Iselin at Basel is 
chronicled with enthusiasm by Baudeau. 

The literary movement is represented by a 
lengthy criticism of Nccker’s book, Sur le. 
Commerce ct la Legislation des Grains, It 
marks the distinct contrast between social 
protectionism and the spirit of individual 
property; the contrast between landed and 
moneyed “capitalism.” (Edaircisscnumts de¬ 
mands cl M, N -, au nom des ProprU- 

taircs Fonders ct des Cultivatcurs franqtiis 
1775, t. v. 65-168, t. vii. 89-167, t. viii. 93-139, 
and Baudeau’s letters to M. N. on his “Eloge 
de Colbert,” held at the French academy in 
1774, t. ix. pp. 44-106). A letter directed 
against tho free-trade theory of the economists 
by the Count do Magnieres (t. xii.) is refuted 

by M. de R-(?) in 1776, t. ii.—A review 

ol the bock of Condillac, Sur le Commerce et le 
Gouvememcnt (1776, t. iv. pp. 109-130, t. v. 
pp. 131-147), written by Baudeau, treats this 
author as a heretic from the orthodox school. 
“The true economists are easy to characterise 
by one feature which everybody understands. 
1 bey recognise one master (the doctor Quesnay), 
one doctrine (that contained in tho Philosophic 
ruralc and the Analyse ficonomigne), classical 
text -books (tho Physioci'atie), and technical 
terms . . . precisely like the old scholars of 
'China” (p. iii.). 

T-he J\ouvelles fiphdm6rides ceased in 
June 1776, on the dismissal of Turgot from 
the ministry (12th May 1776), after which 
date the only organ of the physiocrats was the 
Journal de l’Agriculture, which Roubaud had 
reconstituted in 1775 ; but this periodical also 
came to an end in 1783. Baudeau made a 
l ist effort to re-establish his former review, 
for there arc at the Biblioth&que Rationale at 
Paris three volumes of Nouvdles fiph&meridcs 
teonomiques of 1788 (Paris, Onfroi et Royer) 
extant. These contain attacks against Colbert 
and Neckcr, historical remarks on Sully ; funda¬ 
mental questions of economies, inquiries into 
the origin of taxation among the Greeks and 
Romans, and on the influence of morals or 
agriculture by the Marquis de P - (?). 
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_ 739 appeared EphSmSrides cle VEuman- 

oufkvliotMque raisonnie dcs sciences morales. 
Tome premier (and last), aux depens do la 
Societe. This is probably tho last utterance of 
this kind made by the Economistcs, and is en¬ 
tirely written by A. F. J. Freville. It begins 
with a lengthy exposition of their doctrines (pp. 
1-G8), contains articles on the principles of 
taxation (pp. 108-132), and their application 
to the Austro-Belgian provinces (pp. 337-394); 
others against Ncckcr’s theory of the circula¬ 
tion of riches, as enunciated in his book, Be 
Vadministration des finances cn France, t. iii. 
ch. xxi. (pp. 284-336). The greater part of 
the volume deals, however, with political 
questions ; it is tilled up with polemics against 
the champions of absolutism, such as Count 
Windisehgraetz (pp. 68-108, 133-158, 265- 
284), and with observations on the convocation 
of the j titats g&tiraux (pp. 159-264). It closes 
with a philosophical letter on Montesquieu’s 
Esprit dcs lois (pp. 395-400). Constitutional 
questions being at this time the most prominent 
ones, and economic problems standing more in 
the background, this publication ceased with 
its first volume. The Journal J Economic pub- 
lique, de Morale ct de Politique, edited by 
Roederer and Morellet appeared August 1796. 

The EplUmArides thus played an important 
part in the literary life of economics during 
the 18th century. As an example it may bo 
mentioned that Lavoisier, in his introductory 
remarks to his statistics De la Richessc tcri'i- 
toridle du Royaume de France, printed by order 
of the national assembly in 1791, and reprinted 
in 1797 in the Journal J Economic puhlique, 
edited by Roederer, mentions Quesnay as having 
reached the same conclusions as himself, and 
notes the fact that Quesnay’s statistics were 
the occasion of Voltaire’s LEomme aux quarante 
Scus. The EphSmSrides formed a scientific econ¬ 
omic review written with a distinct practical 
tendency, namely, to struggle for free trade, 
free enterprise, and equal taxation ; to combat 
the crushing burdens imposed by commercial 
restraints, industrial monopoly, arbitrary assess¬ 
ment, and lavish public expenditure. Being in 
the exclusive possession of a “ school,” they pre¬ 
served, in spite of the variety of their contents, 
a systematic uniformity in method and policy. 
Besides exhibiting the first example of journal¬ 
ism made subservient to social science, they are 
the richest source for the history of contemporary 
economic life, and the growth of modem ideas, 
not only in Franco but even in eastern Europe. 

Their immediate influence in France was 
rather short-lived, and after the outbreak of 
tho Revolution they became so entirely for¬ 
gotten as to enable the tale to bo spread that 
ihey had been written in order to help 
Voltaire, Servan, and Bovier to establish a 
democratic revolution (Abbe Barruel, Mlmoircs 
pour serrir d Vhistoire du Jacolinisme, Londres 


1797, 2nd pt. pp. 210-215). The intere: 
ever, which the Ephemeridcs excited abroad 
was a far-reaching one; and by inducing 
monarchs, statesmen, and landlords to intro¬ 
duce agricultural and financial reforms, to 
alleviate feudal burdens and commercial 
restraints, they benefited even the lower classes 
in Sweden, Denmark, Baden, Austria, and 
Tuscany. Thus they helped towards trans¬ 
planting economic progress eastwards both in 
thought and practice. 

[An account of the origin of this review is given 
in tho Journal de VAgriculture, March 1766 ; in 
the EphSmcrides, 1769, t. iv., v.; in the Diction- 
naire de VEconomic Politique, under the heading 
“Ephemeridcs du Citoven” ; in the Nouveau Dic- 
tionnaire d'Economic Politique the information 
will be found under the heading “Baudeau.” See 
also Lomenie, Les Mirabcau, 1879, t. ii. p. 251. 
Levallois, Rousseau , ses amis et ses ennemis, 1865, 
t. ii. p. 385.—G. Schelle, Du Pont de Nemours 
et Vecolephysiocratique , 1888, pp. 43, 99,125,144, 
211, 408. In Germany Mauvillon complained 
in 1775 of the want of a German economic review 
of the value of the EphcmSrides ( Vntersuchungen 
iiber die Natur und den TJrsprung derr Reich - 
turner und Hirer Vertheilung , a translation of 
Turgot); only the next year they were imitated 
by Isaac Iselin, the editor of Ephemeriden der 
Menschheit oder Bihliothek der Sittenlehre und der 
Politik, Leipzig, 1776-1782. / The only known 
complete set of the Nouvellcs Iphhntndcs belongs 
to the Giessen University Library (pressmark B. 
800),—the use of it was most liberally allowed to 
the writer of this article, in order to enable him 
to draw up the above statement.] s. b. 

(See also Baudeau, Du Pont de Nemours, 
Physiocrats, Quesnay, and Turgot.) 

EPICES. The French judges down to the 
revolution were paid partly by salaries (gages), 
and partly by the payments of suitors (Spices) 
The latter were originally voluntary presents in 
kind, and several of the early kings tried to 
limit their amount. But in the 15th century 
the Spices gradually became compulsory and were 
paid in money. These payments for justice 
constituted a considerable indirect tax upon tho 
people, and gave rise to many abuses. It was 
the interest of the judges to spin out cases so 
as to increase the charges upon suitors, and 
thus justice became dilatory as well as expensive. 
On several occasions the states-general, and 
even the parliament itself, petitioned for the 
increase of the judges’ salaries, in order that 
the Spices might be abolished or at least dimin¬ 
ished. But the French treasury was never in 
a condition to adopt this very simple remedy, 
and the abuse of Spices lasted till the constituent 
assembly abolished tho old parliaments, and 
made justice gratuitous. 

[Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, bk. v. ch. ii. 
pt. 2.] R. L. 

EQUALISATION OF INTERNATIONAL 
DEMAND. Tho equation of international de¬ 
mand is a particular case “of the more genera] 
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value (q.v.) . . . called the equation 
of supply and demand,” but presents some 
peculiarities which almost justify Mill (Princi¬ 
ples of Political Economy, bk. iii. ch. 18, § 4), 
in describing it as “an extension ” of that law. 
These are : the absence of (1) a single market— 
which allows the substitution of price for value 
in discussing domestic trade, and (2^ of the re¬ 
gulator given by cost of production (see Inter¬ 
national Trade). An analysis of the forces 
tending to bring about equilibrium of supply and 
demand, always important, is here essential. 

On the simplest supposition—that of two 
countries trading in two commodities—each 
article is necessarily the price of the other, and 
the equation of reciprocal demand is the evident 
outcome of the bargaining on each side, earned 
to the point at which no additional advantage 
can be gained. When several commodities 
enter into foreign trade the equation is estab¬ 
lished in substantially the same way. Values 
are so arranged that the sum of exports is 
equivalent to that of imports, since, were it 
otherwise, readjustment of quantities, of values, 
or of both, would be necessary. In the actual 
complications of foreign trade carried on be¬ 
tween many countries the law takes a somewhat 
different form. “ It may be concisely stated as 
follows. The produce of a country exchanges 
for the produce of other countries at such 
values as are required, in order that the whole 
of her exports may exactly pay for the whole 
of her imports” (Mill, Principles , bk. iii. ch. 
18, § 4). Though each country must export to 
an amount equal to what it imports, its trade 
with any one country may mainly or even ex¬ 
clusively be import or export, an excess on 
cither side being compensated by a corresponding 
deficit in the trade with other countries. 

The statement of the equation of inter¬ 
national demand has to be further modified so as 
to include the effect of the various elements of 
indebtedness. All debts due to a country act 
like an effectual demand created by the same 
value of exports. The principal heads are : (1) 
interest on foreign loans or on capital invested 
abroad ; (2) freightage for shipping services ; 
(3) such items as (a) tribute due by foreign 
states ; ( b ) earnings of citizens abroad ; (c) ex¬ 
penditure of foreigners travelling in the country. 
Accordingly, the final result is that “the state 
of international demand which results in com¬ 
mercial equilibrium is realised when the recipro¬ 
cal demand of trading countries produces such 
a relation of imports and exports amongst 
them as enables each country, by means of her 
exports, to discharge all ber foreign liabilities ” 
(Cairne3, Leading Principles, bk. iii. ch. 18, § 
5). In the most complicated as in the simplest 
case, the force producing equilibrium ls the 
action of self-interest, causing the supply of 
commodities for exchange at such terms as 
will afford the maximum advantage to the 


trading countries (see Giffen, Essays in Fin* 
ance). 

The mechanism of Price (q.v,) enables the 
complex adjustments of value which are requisite 
to be easily carried out (see International 
Trade). 

As to the difficult question whether the 
equation of international demand can be consci¬ 
ously altered to the advantage of one of the 
parties, see Mill, Principles , v. ch. iv. § 6 ; 
Cournot, Principes Mathdmatiques de la Thdorie 
des Richcsses ; Thdorie des Richesses, bk. iii. ch. 
iv. ; Sidgwick, bk. iii. ch. v., who maintain 
that it can ; also Torrens, the Budget. See 
contra, Jevons, Theoip, pp. 157, 158. 

[See references under International Trade and 
International Value, more especially those to 
Mill, Cairnes, and Mangoldt. ] c. F. u. 

EQUALITY. The claim for equality may 
mean in politics (1) simply a claim for just 
and impartial administration of the laws ; or 
(2) a claim that the law T s themselves should not 
favour one class, still less one individual, at the 
expense of another; or (3) a claim for equal 
division of the comforts and discomforts of life. 
In the economic as distinguished from political 
doctrine, the claim of equality appeal's as the 
basis of the theory of free competition, and 
takes a form not precisely identical with any 
one of the three described. Economic reasoning, 
so far as it is quantitative, must assume a simi¬ 
larity of units. There might be a “free com¬ 
petition” within certain classes of the com¬ 
munity only ; and thus only the first kind of 
equality might be seemed. An economic theoiy 
of the probable effects of such a competition 
would be perfectly possible. The most striking ' 
modern instance is perhaps the industrial system 
of the southern states of America before the 
emancipation of the slaves. Where the laws 
were clearly defined and fairly carried out, the 
task of the deductive economist would be com¬ 
paratively easy. He would need indeed to 
postulate that they were so, before he could 
draw his theoretical conclusions ; and he would 
then be postulating equality in the first sense, 
impartial administration. There might also be 
a state of things in which legislation was pro¬ 
fessedly indifferent to the privileges of particular 
classes, and all men were loft free so far as legal 
hindrances were concerned, to seek their for¬ 
tunes in the same w T ays. Economic theory 
would assume in this case that there was equality 
not only in the first sense, but in the second; 
and this has been perhaps the commonest as¬ 
sumption of modern economists. It was made 
by Adam Smith with full consciousness of its 
utopian character; indeed he could not conceive 
the possibility of so close an approach to it as 
lias now been made by free-trading England. 
The full attainment of it is, however, impossible 
in a community of human beings, so long as 
they are divided by physical, social, and ether 






to classes respectively weaker and 
Tlio effort of legislation lias been to 
redress suck inequality by means of special 
protection and assistance. The result, though 
for every other reason desirable, is unfavourable 
to economic theory, so far as it makes the 
assumption of legal equality, in the second as 
well as the first sense, farther removed from 
the reality. It is no doubt possible to conceive 
the patronage of the laws as simply an attempt 
to secure to every one that equality of oppor¬ 
tunities, of which the reinforcement by the laws 
of the inequalities of wealth would deprive the 
poorer members of society. From this point 
of view an economic theory of free competition 
could be worked out for competing citizens, 
supposed equally strong and fit for the race for 
wealth. But the inequalities left out seem 
too great for the equality assumed. Even if 
we neglected other causes of difference, oppor¬ 
tunities would never be perfectly equal till 
human beings were physically and intellectually 
identical one with another. 

On the other hand the effort after an equality 
of opportunities seems to cany society a step 
nearer perfection than the effort after justice 
and legal equality in the senses described. The 
opportunities may be conceived to be not of 
making money but of developing the faculties 
and doing the best work for which a man has 
the capacities. In all the noblest of the 
founders of socialistic and communistic schemes, 
such as aimed at equality in the distribution 
of wealth, equality of opportunities for the 
development of human individuality has been 
the real aim, more or less clearly understood. 
[See also Aristocracy, Communism, Taxa¬ 
tion (equality of burdens).] 

[Sir Jas. Fitzjames Stephen, Liberty , Equality, 
Fraternity , ch. v. “Equality” (1873).—Bedolliere 
(fimile), in Maurice Block’s Dictionnaire de la 
politique, art. “EgalitA”—A. Wagner, Lehrbuch; 
Grundlegung (1879), 2nd part, §§ 220 to 223, pp. 
418-4 26.—F.Y. Edgeworth, Mathematical Psychics 
(1881), pp. 129, seq. —J. S. Mackenzie, Social 
Philosophy (1890), pp. 249, seq.] j. b. 

EQUATION OF SUPPLY AND DEMAND. 



ION OF SUPPLY AND DEMAND—EQUITABLE MORTGAGE 


modity are in equilibrium, and when tft 
therefore no tendency in the quantity produced 
in a particular time to increase or diminish. 
The term equilibrium price is similarly used to 
denote the price of the equilibrium amount in 
the same circumstances. M. G. D. 

EQUITABLE ASSETS. Assets that could 
bo made available for the payment of debts 
only through a decree or order of a court of 
equity. Such assets -were always treated as a 
trust fund, and were therefore divided amongst 
creditors pari passu, without any regard to the 
priority of one debt over another. The chief 
equitable assets are the proceeds arising from the 
sale of lands devised in trust to pay or charged 
with the payment of debts. 

[Williams on Executors and Administrators, pt. 
iv. bk. i.eh. i., London, 1879 .—The Administration 
of Assets, by A. S. Eddis, London, 1880.] 

j. e. c. M. 

EQUITABLE ESTATE. An estate in land 
that formerly was recognised in a court of 
equity only. The principal equitable estates 
are the estate taken by a person entitled to the 
benefit of land given in trust, equities of redemp¬ 
tion (see Equity of Redemption), and equitable 
charges. 

[Principles of Equity, by E. H. T. Snell, London. 
1892.] j. E. c. M, 

EQUITABLE EXECUTION. The method 
by which a judgment creditor obtains payment 
by the appointment of a receiver of the rents 
and profits of the lands of the debtor. At 
common law certain forms of property, such as 
the interest of a mortgagor in the mortgaged 
premises, or the right to an unascertained sura 
of money, could not be reached by any ordinary 
writ. When the creditor had exhausted every 
method of obtaining payment he could resort 
to the Court of Chancery, w f ho would appoint a 
receiver. Now the High Court of Justice can 
appo’int a receiver in all cases wdiere it is just 
and convenient that such appointment should 
be made. 

[The Law of Execution, by T. K. Anderson, 
London, 1889.] j. e. c. m. 


(See Demand.) 

EQUILIBRIUM is discerned by Jevons 
(Theory of Political Economy, ch. iv.) to be a 
cardinal conception in the abstract science 
which he elsewhere calls the Mechanics of 
Industry ( q.v .). So Professor Marshall, indi¬ 
cating in the preface to his Principles of Eco¬ 
nomies the leading ideas by wdiich he was 
inspired, says, “the demand for a thing is a 
continuous function, of which the f marginal’ 
increment is in stablo equilibrium balanced 
against the corresponding increment of its cost 
of production.” Professor Marshall employs 
the term equilibrium amount as the amount of 
any commodity produced in a unit of time 
when the demand for and supply of that com 


EQUITABLE MORTGAGE. A contract for 
a mortgage that previous to the Judicature 
Acts could be enforced only in a court of 
equity. The most usual case in which it arises 
is w'here a person deposits the title deeds of 
property with a creditor as security for a debt. 
But a mortgage is also “equitable” if the 
subject matter is trust or equitable property, 
such as an equity of redemption, or where there 
is a written agreement to make a mortgage. 
The mortgagee in every case may either call on 
the mortgagor to make a legal mortgage or may 
take proceedings to enforce a foreclosure or a 
sale. 

[The Principles of Equity, by E. H. T. Sneli, 
London, 1892.] j. e. c. m. 




EQUITABLE WASTE—EQUITY 



EABLE WASTE. Waste in the nature 
spoliation, that a court will restrain 
'£en1mt for life from committing, though his 
estate was granted to him with liberty to com¬ 
mit waste, such as pulling down the family 
mansion or cutting down ornamental timber. 


[Goodeve, Law of Real Property , London, 
1891.] J- e. o. M. 

EQUITY is the name applied to a number 
of legal rules, which formerly were administered 
by the court of chancery. The chancellor 
was originally the king’s secretary, and as such 
he had to advise the king in “matters of grace 
and favour ”; viz. in matters in which the 
king’s intercession was invoked for the sake of 
mitigating the strict rules of the common law. 
“When early in the reign of Edward III. 
the chancellor ceased to be a part of the king’s 
personal retinue, and to follow the court, his 
tribunal acquired a more distinct and sub¬ 
stantive character . . . ; petitions for grace 
and favour began to be addressed primarily to 
him, instead of being simply referred to him 
by the king, or passed on through his hands. 
In the twenty-second year of that king such 
transactions w r ere recognised as the proper pro¬ 
vince of the chancellor, and from that time 
his separate and independent equitable jurisdic¬ 
tion began to grow into the possession of that 
powerful and complicated machinery which 
belongs to later history” (Stubbs’s Const. 
History , ii. 269). One of the most important 
stages in that growth was reached when, in the 
reign of Richard II., the “writ of subpeena” 
was introduced, which enabled the chancellor 
to enforce obedience to his decrees by the threat 
of imprisonment. One of the most important 
matters which came under the chancellor’s 
jurisdiction was the protection of the rights of 
persons possessed of “uses” in land. For 
several reasons it had become convenient to 
sever the legal ownership of land from the bene¬ 
ficial ownership, and with that object it became 
customary on a transfer of ownership to enfeoff 
one person “ to the use ” of another. The first- 
named person was called the “feoffee to the 
use,” and he was the only person whom the 
ordinary courts recognised; but as he was in 
duty and conscience bound to allow the rights 
of beneficial ownership to the second-named 
person, known by the technical name of 
“cestui que use,” the chancellor in the exer¬ 
cise of his equitable jurisdiction compelled 
him to do so, if he wished to take advantage 
of his formal right. The practice in matters 
of this nature developed into a regular system 
cfilled “ equity,” to distinguish it from the 
“common law” administered by the other 
courts. That system was characterised—(1) 
by the recognition of lights which the other 
courts refused to enforce (so-called “ equitable 
rights ”) ; (2) by legal doctrines differing in 
substance from the doctrines of common law; 


(3) by a special procedure ; (4) by 
kinds of relief. 

(1) The most conspicuous among equitable 
rights are the rights derived from trusts. Trusts 
are the modem successors of “uses,” but are 
used on a much larger scale, and also in the 
case of personal property; the most familiar 
instances being the trusts created by wills and 
settlements, by which the control of certain 
land or certain funds is given to one or more 
persons for the benefit of another person or 
other persons. Another instance of an equit¬ 
able right is the right of the mortgagor to 
redeem the mortgaged property, the legal right 
to which is vested in the mortgagee. 

(2) Amongst doctrines specially belonging 
to the sphere of equity may be mentioned the 
rule that a debt may be assigned ; that, in the 
absence of an express stipulation or necessary 
implication, time is not considered as of the 
essence of a contract, that penalties named in 
contracts cannot be enforced unless they par¬ 
take of the nature of liquidated damages, etc. 

(3) The administration of trusts and of the 
estates of deceased persons involves protracted 
inquiries and the taking of accounts, etc. ; for 
this purpose a special procedure and a special 
machinery has been developed in the courts of 
equity, which were the only courts which had to 
deal with matters of this nature. 

(4) Among the special kinds of relief which 
could be obtained with the assistance of the 
courts of equity, the right to claim specific 
performance of contracts for the sale of land, 
and the right to claim injunctions, i.e . orders 
restraining the opposite party from doing 
certain acts injuring the rights of the plaintiff, 
are the most important. The courts of equity, 
in granting relief of this kind, were supplying 
a material defect in the administration of justice, 
as in the courts of common law; the only 
remedy in the case of breach of contract or 
injurious acts consisted in pecuniary damages, 
which in many cases did not adequately com¬ 
pensate the injured party. The power of the 
courts of equity to enforce their decrees by the 
imprisonment of disobedient parties materially 
helped them in the exercise of this jurisdiction. 

The Judicature Act of 1873 has merged the 
equity courts and the courts of common law 
into one high court, and the rules of equity 
are now administered in all courts ; but as they 
are derived from a different source from the 
common law rules, and have always been treated 
as a separate system, the distinction is still 
kept up, though it has no longer any practical 
meaning. The matters which are specially 
fitted for the procedure of the chancery court, 
have, however, been assigned to a special 
chancery division which is organised in a 
manner appropriate to tho proceedings required 
with regard to them. 

[Spence, Equitable Jurisdiction. H. A, Smith, 
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EQUITY OF REDEMPTION—ERROR, LAW OF 


6f Equity. For the place of equity 
of law generally, and its importance 
evolution of society, see Maine, Ancient 
Law.] e. s. 



the axis x. Two illustrations of this cui'iej 
given in the annexed diagrams. The curve is 
spread out, as in Fig. 1, when the constant c is 


EQUITY OF REDEMPTION. The right 
that a mortgagor has to recover, on payment of 
principal, interest, and costs, a mortgaged estate 
which has under the mortgage deed become the 
property of the mortgagee owing to the failure 
of the mortgagor to pay the principal and 
interest at the time agreed on. The right 
resembles real estate inasmuch as it will 
descend to the mortgagor’s hell's. It is alien¬ 
able, and may itself be mortgaged. 


i 


Fig. 1. 



large ; it is gathered in, as in Fig. 2, when the 


[ The Principles of Equity , by E. H. T. Snell, 
London, 1892.] ‘ J. E. c. M. 

EQUITY TO A SETTLEMENT. When a 
husband had to resort to a court of equity in 
order to reduce into possession property of his 
wife, the court compelled him to make a settle¬ 
ment of a portion, usually one half, of such pro¬ 
perty on the wife and children. 

[The Principles of Equity , by E. II. T. Snell, 
Londou, 1892.] ‘ J. E. c. M. 

ERROR EXCEPTED. These words are fre¬ 
quently inserted at the end of a statement of 
account, and are intended to show that the 
accounting party wishes to reserve the right to 
mako further claims in case any error should 
subsequently be discovered in the account. 

E. s. 

ERROR, Law of.* When an average of a 
set of statistics is taken, the deviation of any 
one of them from the average is sometimes 
called an eiror; and the arrangement of the 
group about its mean, a law of error. A parti¬ 
cular arrangement, which under certain fre¬ 
quently-realised conditions arises, is designated 
as the law of error. According to this law the 
figure which is likely to occur most frequently 
is the one which forms the average ; the others 
are grouped symmetrically above and below the 
average ; becoming less frequent as they are 
more distant from that central magnitude. In 
the exact language of symbols, if x v x 2 , etc., are 
the quantities averaged, and X the average, the 
number of quantities comprised between x and 
a neighbouring value x+Ax is approximately = 

i 

n A x e c 1 ; where tt and e are the well- 

V7rC 

known constants 3-1415 . . ., 2-718 . . . ; 
and c is a constant proper to the group under 
consideration. This arrangement is represented 

» ( X -*) 2 

by the curve Y = - e c 2 ; the number 

Vj re 

of observations in the neighbourhood of any 
point in the axis of re being proportioned to the 
ordinate at that point; and the number of 
observations comprised between two values of 
•x being equal to the area intercepted by the 
ordinates at thoso two points, the curve, and 



constant c is small. The constant e bring ascer¬ 
tained for any group of statistics, we are able to 
predict what proportion of the group will pro¬ 
bably be comprised between limits defined in 
terms of that constant. Thus half of the group 
is likely to be comprised between the limits 
X - -4769 . . . c and X + -4769 . . . c; or, 
in other words, it is as likely as not that an 
observation taken at random will be distant 
from the average X by an interval greater than 
• 4769 . . . c; which multiple of c is accord¬ 
ingly called the probable error. Again the 
greater part of the group is comprised between 
the limits X - 2c, X -f 2c ; the odds are more 
than 200 to 1 against any observation being at 
a distance greater than 2c from the average. 
Tko odds are 50.000 to 1 against the distance 
of any observation from the average being 
greater than 3c. The points P and Q (F and Q') 
in the figures are intended to represent the 
“ probable ” and what may be called the impro¬ 
bable error (2c or more). 

The condition undgr which the law of error 
is fulfilled is that each of the things averaged 
is dependent in the same way upon (the same 
function of) a great number of independently 
variable elements. For example add together 
ten or more digits obtained thus : the first is the 
first decimal place in any constant, c.g. n, the 
second addendum is the first digit iii any other 
constant, e.g. c, and the remaining eight con¬ 
stituents of the sum are the first digits in almost 
any other unconnected constants. Form another 















ERROR, LAW OF 


digits by taking the second decimal 
4ach of the ten constants ; and so on. 
" sums thus formed will group them¬ 
selves according to the law of error ; the average 
being 45, and the constant c being \A65 = 13 
nearly. About half the group will be found be¬ 
tween 45-6 (i.e. 39) and 45+ 6 ( i.e . 51) since 
*477 \/l 6 5 = 6 nearly. A very small proportion 
of the group—less than a two-hundredth part— 
may be expected to occur outside the limits 


of the errors occurred between 50 - -5—^air 

V2 



50 -f- . 5 - 7 =. or 45 and 55 : and so on. 

V2, 


Column 3 


similarly registers the arrangement of the statis¬ 
tics obtained from 750 batches of lottery tickets 
—each batch numbering 100—by noting the 
number of prizes in each batch (the average 
being 16, and the constant c being 5 nearly). 


45±26*(26 = 2 xVl65 nearly). If the number 
of elements entering into each of the figures 
averaged had been greater than ten, e.g. twenty, 
the “probable” and the “improbable” error 
would have been greater absolutely , namely 10 
and 36 respectively ; but les3 relatively to the 
average, now 90. Similar consequences would 
follow if, instead of a simple sum, we had em¬ 
ployed almost Any function. 

There is reason to believe that the condition 
which has been indicated is frequently fulfilled; 
and the law of error lias been observed to pre¬ 
vail in extensive classes of phenomena, which 
may thus be summarised :— 

1. Repeated observations of one and the same 
physical quantity. 

2. Shots fired at the same object. 

3. A series of numbers each of which is ob¬ 
tained by taking at random a batch of say n 
balls out of a bag containing white and black 
balls mixed up in a certain proportion, and 
noting the number of whites in each batch of n 
balls ; or a series obtained by tossing coins or 
dies and noting the number of heads or aces ; 
and similar series. 

4. Measurements of the organs of numerous 
specimens of a natural species. 

5. Statistics of social phenomena which do 
not present a progressive character, e.g. the 
number of births, deaths, or marriages or 
the rates of the same, or the ratios between 
the male and female rates ; observed at places 
or times not materially distant from each 
other. 

Illustrations of the third and fifth classes 
are given in the accompanying tables, the 
materials of which have been taken from 
Professor Westergaard’s Tkcorie der Statistik. 
In Table I., column 1, was obtained from 100 
batches of balls ; each batch numbering 100 
balls, which were taken at random from a bag 
containing black and white balls in equal pro¬ 
portions ; the number of white balls in each 
batch having been noted, the number of these 
numbers comprised between two limits, which 
are defined by a multiple of the constant c, 
forms an entry in column 2. The correspond¬ 
ing limits are given in column 1. Thus twenty- 
five of the observations occurred between the 
c c 

limits 50--3^y| and 50-f.3^, or 47 and 
58, since the value of c is here \J2 x 10 ; 40 


Table I. 

Table showing the correspondence between fact 
and theory in the arrangement of the num¬ 
bers of white balls in batches of 100 balls 
each drawn at random from a bag; and of 
prizes in batches of 100 tickets drawn at a 
lottery. 1 


Limits above 
and below the 
average. 

Percentage of errors within limits. 

Observed. 

Calculated. 

Balls drawn 
from bag. 

Tickets 
drawn at 
lottery. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

ep 

25 

23 

28 

•5 „ 

40 

36 

36 

•7 „ 

50 

48 

49 

M 

70 

67 

69 

1-5 „ 

85 

83 

82 

2-1 „ 

95 

95 

93 


These results of observation are to be com¬ 
pared with the predictions of theory which are 
contained in column 4. 


Table II. 


Table showing the correspondence between fact 
and theory in the proportion of male to all 
births for nineteen years in Italy. 2 


Limits above 
and below 
the average. 

Number of errors within limits. 

Observed. 

Calculated. 

1 

2 

3 

• 3 A 

2 

6 

•5 „ 

7 

7 

•7 „ 

9 

9 

M )! 

12 

12 

1*5 „ 

16 

u 

2*1 „ 

17 

16 


1 Westergaard, op. cit. p. G7. 

2 3eo Westergaard, op. cit. p. 39. The first column 
differs from his only in notation ; the second column is 
ihe same as his ; the third column is calculated from the 
second column of his table at p. 67. 







































ERROR, LAW OF—ESCHEAT 


II., tho first column gives limits 
■ the constant c as before ; tho second 
gives the arrangement of errors ob¬ 
tained by comparing the proportion of male 
births to all births, male and female, in Italy 
for each of nineteen years with the average pro¬ 
portion for the whole period ; the thiid column 
gives the theoretical arrangement. 

The applications of the law of error with 
which we are here concerned relate partly (I.) 
to practice, and partly (II.) to the investigation 
of causes. 

(I.) It is useful, when employing an average 
obtained from statistics, e.g. a death-rate, or an 
index-number, to have the means of estimating 
the extent to which the figure in the case with 
which we are dealing is likely to differ from the 
averago obtained in past •experience. It is use¬ 
less to calculate tho average to a number of 
decimal places not warranted by the “probable 
error ” to which the figure is liable. 

(II.) Under the second head two cases may be 
distinguished : (a) where the analogy of siinjffo 
games of chance holds good ; tho constant c 
being that which ‘would be obtained if tho 
statistics were of tho sort which forms our third 
class of phenomena above ; and ( [b ) where the 
constant is not such. 

(a) In the first case wo have the advantage 
of knowing that tho given group cannot be 
broken up into two, or more, with widely dif¬ 
ferent averages ; that the analysis which is a 
principal object of the scientific statistician has 
been already pushed almost up to its limit. 
Our statistics cannot be like batches of balls 
taken from bags in which the proportion of 
white to black is very different; but rather are 
analogous to the successive numbers of white 
balls occurring in batches of the same size taken 
at random from the same bag. It would appear 
hopeless therefore to trace by ordinary induction 
the causation of any particular event of this 
character. It is only crazy gamblers who pre¬ 
tend to predict the “runs” in games of pure 
chance. But we are not precluded from apply¬ 
ing the law of error to detect delicate differences, 
such as may exist between a perfect and a 
slightly-loaded coin. Take for example the 
observation that tho percentage of male com¬ 
pared with female births for more than a 
million plural births (of twins or triplets) in 
Prussia during a certain period of years was 
104-447 (males to 100 females) ; whereas the 
corresponding ratio for all births (single as well 
as plural) was 106-305 ; the observation on 
which this average is based numbering several 
millions. Given these numbers, and knowing 
as we do that the phenomenon belongs to class 
(a), we are able to determine the constant c ; 
which proves to be nearly -3. Thus the dif¬ 
ference between the two averages compared, viz. 
1-858, is about six times the constant, and 
accordingly (see above par. 1) the odds against 
VOL. J 



the observed difference in the average^^ 
duo to accident and not to a real cause which 
may be expected to continue acting—are many 
times more than 50,000 to 1 (Duesing). We 
have obtained, at a stroke, a degree of evidence 
in favour of a law which otherwise could only 
be obtained by a laborious analysis of the 
returns. By parity of reasoning it is found 
that in times and places where the absolute 
number of births is largo the proportion of 
males is small (ibid.). 

( b ) This summary method may be employed 
also in the second case (where the analogy with 
games of chance does not hold good) ; but not 
in such a clear light of foreknowledge as to tho 
character of the causes under investigation. 

Besides the exact and direct applications of 
the law of error, it also affords what may bo 
called “regulative ideas" to tho statistician; 
supplying the rationale of many received 
maxims : that ceteris paribus an averago is more 
worth tho greater the number, and the less the 
divergence, of the returns averaged ; that a few 
accurate returns may be better than many loose 
ones. 

[For a general exposition, at once simple and accu¬ 
rate, of the law of error, see Venn, Logic of Chance, 
third ed. 1888, chaps, xviii. nnd xix. See also 
Jevons, Principles of Science, chap. xvii.—Bcrtil- 
lon, art. “Moyenne,” Dictionnaire Encydopidi'i 'e 
dcsSciences Mtdicales. —Quetelet, Physique Sociale. 
For the conditions under which the fulfilment of 
the law maybe expected, Glaisher, Memoirs of the 
Astronomical Society , vol. xl. p. 104.—Galton, 
Philosophical Magazine, 1875, “Statistics by 
inter-comparison.”—Edgeworth, ibid. 1802, “The 
Law of Error.”—For the a posteriori proof, that the 
law is fulfilled, see Galton, Natural Inheritance. — 
Westergaard, Orundziige der Theorie der Statistic 
chap. iii.—Edgeworth, “Empirical proof of the law 
of Error,” Phil. Mag., 1887.—For the application 
of the law to practice, Dormoy, Theorie mathima- 
tique des assurances sur la vie. For the application 
of the law to induction, (a) where the analogy of 
games of chance holds good, Westergaard, op. cit. 
—Lexis, Massenerscheinungen. — Duesing, Das 
Geschlechtsverhdltniss in Prcussen ; ( b) in general, 
Edgeworth, Journal of the Statistical Society, 
Jubilee Volume, 1885, “Methods of Statistics,” 
ibid. December 1885, “ Methods of Determining 
Rates.” Many of theso writers throw light on other 
parts of the subject besides those with special 
reference to which they have been cited. Several 
other authors might have been cited. Merriman has 
published an immensejist of writers on the cognate 
subject of the Method of Least Squares , many of 
whom have touched on the law of error, and some 
on its applications to social phenomena (see Pro¬ 
babilities ; Statistics).] p. y. k. 

ESCHEAT (historical) was a feudal terra in¬ 
troduced by the Normans into England, and 
applied to the reversion of land to the lord. 
The ordinary cause of such reversion was the 
failure of heirs, when the whole estate passed 
into the hands of the lord. If tho heir w'as a 

3 c 






ESCHEAT—ESTATE 


phrase was escaeta cum hccrcde, when 

_ .ei2ssiti.es of the heir and other children were 

paid for out of the estate and the surplus only 
went to the lord, until the heir, on reaching 
his majority, paid a relief and obtained seisin. 
Escheat also took place in cases of treason or 
felony. If the criminal was a tenant-in-chief, 
the whole of his property reverted to the crown ; 
but if he was a sub-tenant, his movables only 
fell to the crown, while the real estate passed 
to the immediate lord. 


§L 






Value. 

Metal. 

Denomination 
of Coin. 

Fine¬ 

ness. 

Weight. 

In silver 
925 fine 
at 5/6 
an oz. 

In sil¬ 
ver 

francs, 

900 

fine. 

Silver 

Escudo (or £ 
Duro or 
Dollar) 

900 

grains. 

200*30 

s. d. 

2 22 

francs. 

2*6 


[Dialogus de Scaccario, ii. x.] R. L. 

ESCHEAT (MODERN LAW), takes place 
where a person dies intestate and without an heir. 
The lands of such a person go to the feudal lord, 
but, as in the case of freehold land the right of 
mesne lords can in our days be established but 
rarely, such land generally goes to the sovereign 
as lord paramount. Copyhold land goes to the 
lord of the manor, and § 4 of the Copyhold Act 
provides that the right of escheat is to continue 
after enfranchisement ; enfranchised copyhold 
land, though otherwise of the nature of freehold 
land, does not therefore escheat to the crown, 
but goes to a private person. Formerly the 
lands of felons were subject to the right of 
escheat, but an act passed in 1870 has repealed 
this rule. On the other hand the Intestate 
Estates Act of 1884 has made certain rights as 
to real property subject to escheat, which ■were 
not so subject before. The same act has 
enabled the crown to waive its right in certain 
oases. The procedure which takes place to 
inquire as to the right of the crown has been 
simplified by the Escheat (Procedure) Act of 
1887. 

The right of the state to acquire the property 
of a person dying without relations or a will 
exists in most countries independently of feudal 
rule 3 , and seems justified by reason and con¬ 
venience. 

[Bentham, J. S. Mill, Godin, and other reformers, 
have proposed to narrow the rights of intestate 
succession (i.e. to extend escheat) in order to 
correct, to some extent, the unequal distribution 
of wealth.] E. s. 

ESCUDO. The name of the Spanish half 
dollar. 


Gold and Silvei' Coins as follows: 






Value. 

Motal. 

Denomination 
of Coin. 

Fine¬ 

ness. 

Weight. 

In gold 
916*6 
fine at 
£3:l7:10j! 
an ounce. 1 

In gold 
francs, 

! 900 
fine. 

Gold 

lOEscndos(or 

900 

} grains. 
129*44 

£ s. d. 

1 0 71 

, francs, 
t 20*0 


prmbloon) i 
4 Escudos 

2 ISseudos(or 
Dollar) 

’ 900 

900 

1 51*78 
23-89 

0 8 3 

0 4 lftl 

10*4 

6*2 

i 


These coins have not been struck for circula¬ 
tion in Spain since 18G8, when the system of 
pesetas (francs) was introduced. Similar coins, 
including a doubloon of eight escudos, are cur¬ 
rent in the Philippine Islands (see Doubloon). 

f. E. A. 

ESCUSADO, the name of the portion of 
ecclesiastical tithes made over in 1567 by the 
Pope to the crown of Spain. e. ca. 

ESS ART, Exart, sometimes also called 
Assart. A medireval term applied to a portion 
of forest land cleared and brought into cultiva¬ 
tion. To make essarts was technically a breach 
of the forest law', punishable by fine. Those 
fines, with the yearly rents levied on tho 
essarted lands, which the maker of the essart 
w*as usually allowed to keep under cultivation, 
formed a considerable item in the revenues of 
the royal and other lords of forests in medireval 
England. These rents would appear to have 
been fixed at the highest rate that could be 
maintained, a rate which will be found to be 
often several times as great as that paid by free 
or even customary tenants for other land in 
the same neighbourhood. In spite of these 
high rates, how r ever, fresh essarts w T cre made 
almost every year in England. The forest of 
Wirrall in Cheshire, for instance, w*as entirely 
under cultivation before the death of the Black 
Prince, who, in his capacity of Earl of Chester, 
by a formal charter of disaflorestment, put his 
seal to the work of reclamation. The word 
essart has been variously derived from tho old 
French assorlir , to make smooth, or one of the 
low Latin terms, exertum , rooted up, sarrire, 
to weed, or cxararc y to plough up. 

[Manwood, Forest Law , London, 1596, etc.— 
Ducange, Qlossarium Media: et Infimce Latini- 
tatis , ed. nova a L. Favre, Paris, 1884.— Forest 
accounts among the ancient records of the ex¬ 
chequer in tbe Public Record Oifice.] a. h. 

ESTATE. A so-called owner of land has, 
according to English law, no absolute right of 
ownership ; all that he has is an interest varying 
in extent and duration, and known in technical 
language as an “estate” in the land. The 
largest estate known to the law is an “ estate 
in fee ” (fee simple), which gives the owner as 
complete rights of enjoyment and alienation 
as the nature of the property wdll admit ; an 
estate tail (see Entail), being convertible into 
on estate in fee—by the tenant alone, if in 
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/and otherwise by him jointly with 
for life—confers rights nearly as 
complete. An estate for the life of the tenant, 
or for the lifo or lives of another person or 
other persons, gives the tenant the privileges 
of ownership during his life or during the life 
or lives of such other person or persons ; but 
a tenant for life—unless the estate is conferred 
upon him “ without impeachment of waste”— 
is not allowed to pull down buildings, cut 
timber, or open mines. An estate for the life 
of another person is called an “ estate pur autre 
vie.” Estates in fee or in tail, and estates for 
life," are called “freehold” estates, estates for 
a definite number of years, however large the 
number may be, are “leasehold,” also called 
“less than freehold” (see Leasehold Pro¬ 
perty). The word estate is also used as a com¬ 
prehensive name for the assets of a bankrupt or 
of a deceased person. In the latter case a 
distinction is made between freehold land and 
houses (real estate) and other property (personal 
estate). E. s. 

ESTATE DUTY. See Death Duties. 

ESTCOURT, Thomas (end of 18th and early 
19 th century). Thomas Estcourt sat in parlia¬ 
ment as member for Cricklade from 1784 to 
1806. In 1804 he published An account of an 
Effort to Better the Condition of the Poor in a 
Countnj Village {Long Newton) and some 
Regulations suggested by which the sainc might 
be extended to other parishes of a similar descrip¬ 
tion . The work was printed by the board of 
agriculture. Estcourt states that in 1800 
arrangements were made for letting to any 
cottager a small quantity of land at a rent of 
£1:12s. an acre, the land to be forfeited if 
not properly cultivated, or on the receipt of 
parish relief other than medical. He states 
that the offer was largely accepted, and that 
the scheme greatly decreased the poor-rate in 
the village. c. G. c. 

ESTERNO, Phil., Comte d’ (1805-1883), 
born at Dijon, died at Paris. Esterno’s life 
was mainly devoted to agriculture and to 
political economy. The first work of his 
which caused him to be known as an economist 
was entitled, Des banques ddpartemehtales en 
France , 1 vol. in 8vo, 1838. In this Esterao 
argued in favour of departmental banks, to be 
established in a good many towns, and at Dijon 
in particular. This was at a time when the 
government, urged on by a. spirit of centralisa¬ 
tion, were hostile to institutions of this descrip¬ 
tion 

In 1S40 Esterno took part in a discussion 
instituted by the Academy of Moral and Politi¬ 
cal Sciences, on the signs and causes of poverty 
in different countries. Buret (g\t\) won the 
prize, Estemo’s paper was rejected because, 
according to the report, “it was not an econo¬ 
mic essay which was wanted.” This work, 
printed in 1842, under the title of La misere; 


de ses causes , dc scs effets, in 8vo, reflect! 
ideas of Malthus, while Buret, on the other 
hand, had allowed sentiment to overpower 
reason. 

During the same year (1842) Esterno assisted 
as secretary, in conjunction with P. Rossi, who 
was president, in founding at Paris a society 
for promoting political economy {Socidtd <f econo¬ 
mic politique), an association which only lasted 
a few months, but was a forerunner of the 
society now known under the same name. 

In 1867-68 Esterno published another work, 
Dcs priviUgi&s de Vancien rtgime en France et 
des priviltgits du nouveau, 2 vols. in 8vo. In 
this work the author argued, in a brisk and 
original stylo, in favour of agriculture, which 
was put too much on one side by the privileged 
persons under the new regime, the moneyed 
classes, as distinguished from the landed pro¬ 
prietors, notwithstanding the untrustworthy 
titles of some of their institutions, Le Crddit 
agricole, for example. Before this date (1867- 
1868), and later on, Esterno strove, on behalf of 
the agricultural interest, against those artificial 
monopolies w r hich, even to this day, have 
arrested the development of agriculture in 
France. He thus became deeply interested 
in works of irrigation, and it is to him and to 
his energy, though he never allowed his name 
to appear, that the adoption of the regulations 
of 29tli April 1845 and 11th July 1847 {lois 
d' Angeville) is due. 

Esterno’s mental activity led him to occupy 
himself with other subjects with which we 
are not concerned here. His intelligence, his 
energy, and his scientific devotion enabled him 
to render them interesting to others. He was 
a vice-president of the second SocUt6 d'konomie 
politique a. o. f. 

ESTIMO. The revenue of Florence in the 
flourishing days of the republic was mainly 
derived from indirect taxes, wdrieh produced 
some 300,000 florins a year. But in times of 
war, which became frequent in the 14th century, 
this income was insufficient, and it was supple¬ 
mented either by direct taxes or by compulsory 
loans (prestanze ). Both taxes and loans were 
supposed to be based upon an estimo , or govern¬ 
ment valuation of property, and hence the term 
cstinru) comes to be applied to the exactions 
themselves. The earliest estimo was formed in 
1288, and seems to h$ve referred only to real 
property. Another assessment took place in 
1327, when a foreign judge w'as appointed to 
determine the wealth of each individual by the 
secret testimony of seven of his neighbours. 
But the attempt to provide a regular basis for 
direct taxation proved a failure in the 14th 
century. An estimo soon became obsolete as 
property rapidly changed hands, and a charge 
upon real property alone pressed heavily upon 
the noble families and the peasants of the 
country, w’hile the wealthy burghers escaped 
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most part the forced loans were arbi- 
assessed by the existing government, and 
one great reason for the Florentine greed for 
office, which introduced the system of lot, was 
the desire to escape taxation. When the 
Ciompi (g.-y.) rose in revolt in 1378, one of 
their demands was that no loan should be 
levied without an estimo, but their subsequent 
defeat prevented any change being made. The 
discontent excited by arbitrary and unfair 
assessment forced the government in 1427 to 
introduce the Catasto (q.v.), which was only a 
new name for a thorough estimo of real and 
personal property including income. But this 
great reform was abandoned by Cosimo de Medici 
in 1441, when the old arbitrary assessments, 
formerly maintained to favour the wealthy 
burghers, were revived to relieve and conciliate 
the poorer classes. The Medici from this time 
introduced the principle of progressive taxation, 
and, as Guicciardini says, used the taxes instead 
of the dagger to ruin their opponents. 

[Canestrini, La Scienza e VArte di Stato desunta 
dagli Atti ojflciali ddla Repubblica Fiorentina e dei 
Medici (only one volume of this great work was 
published).—Napier, Florentine History , vol. iii. 
p. 117.—Perrens, Histoire de Florence.] R. L. 

ESTOPPEL. A term used in connection 
with the rule of law, according to which a 
person who, by statements or conduct, causes 
another person to believe in the truth of a 
certain matter of fact, with the intention of 
inducing him to act upon it, cannot, in any 
dispute concerning the matter in question, be 
allowed to assert that the state of things which 
he represented to be in existence, did not, in 
fact, exist; thus, for instance, a person, by 
accepting a bill of exchange, induces the holders 
to assume that the drawer was of full age, and 
otherwise capable to draw a bill, and he is 
therefore “estopped” from denying the drawer’s 
capacity (Bill of Exchange Act, § 54 [2]). 
Estoppel by conduct is in certain cases also 
called “estoppel by negligence,” e.g. if a 
person by tho careless filling in of a cheque 
enables a fraudulent holder to alter the amount, 
he is estopped from denying that he drew 
the cheque for the full amount, as by his 
negligence he has allowed the banker to think 
that he has done so. Estoppel by state¬ 
ment or conduct is in the older law books 
called “estoppel by matter in pais,” and 
distinguished from “estoppel by deed” and 
“estoppel by record.” “Estoppel by deed” 
prevents a party to a deed from denying any 
fact mentioned in the same by way of recital 
or otherwise. “ Estoppel by record ” precludes 
a party to an action, or his successor in title, 
from denying any fact established by the 
decision in tho action. The fullest statement 
on the law of estoppel is contained in the notes 
to the Duchess of Kingston’s case in Smith's 
Leading Cases , vol. ii. E, s. 



ESTOVERS (derived from the same root aa 
the old French word estovoir — to be necessary), 
also called “Bote,” is the right of a tenant for 
life, unless restrained by agreement, to take 
the necessary wood from the estate for the use 
or furniture of a house or farm. “ Common 
of Estovers ” is the right of a commoner to cut 
wood (see Commons). e. s. 

STATS GENlilRAUX, The, or States General 
of France, were, under the old monarchy, the 
national representative assembly of the kingdom, 
composed of elected members of the three 
orders, the noblesse, the clergy, and the third 
order or state ( Tiers Flat or bourgeoisie ), but 
no fixed rule was ever followed for their election 
and assembling. Their first authentic meeting 
was summoned, 1302, by King Philippe le Bel, 
to assist him in his struggle against Pope 
Bonifacius VIII.; after this date they were 
convoked at irregular and often very protracted 
intervals, whenever the royal finances were in 
a state of extreme distress. In 1357, during 
the captivity of King John in England, they 
vainly tried to give a constitution to the 
kingdom. The Flats Gdndraux, which must 
not be confounded with the Assemblies dcs 
Holables, were at all times steady and consistent 
upholders of the theory that no tax could be 
valid without their assent; the monarchy never 
contested this doctrine, but never followed it 
in practice. The Ftats Gdndraux of 1614 were 
the last before the revolution of 1789. 

[Toussaint Quinet, Rccueil des Flats tenus en 
France, 1651, 1 vol.—Paulin, Grandes chromiques 
de France (vol. vi. 1350-1382, Paris, 1838).—Jean 
Masselin, Journal dcs Flats Gineranx de 1484 
(in Latin, translated into French by Bernier in 
1835). — Rathery, Histoire des Ftats Genlraux en 
France (1845). — Bouillee, Histoire complete des 
Ftats GSnSraux et autres assemblies representatives 
de 1802 d 1626 (Paris, 1845, 2 vols.).—Augustin 
Thierry, Histoire du Tiers Flat .—The most recent 
works are M. Jallifier’s Histoire des Flats Generaux 
(1 vol. Paris, 1888), and M. Georges Picot’s ex¬ 
haustive Histoire des Ftats Gineraux consideris 
au point de vue de leur influence sur le gouverne- 
ment de la France (1355-1614).] e. ca. 

ETHEL. See Alod. 

EVANS, David Morier (1819-1874), was 
born in Wales. He treated economic subjects 
from a journalistic point of view, aiming rather 
at giving an accurate narrative of the successive 
phases of economic crises and the like than at 
tracing their hidden causes. In his own words 
he was a man of “ facta and figures.” 

Besides numerous contributions to the Bankers * 
Magazine, which lie edited for some years, the 
Bullionist , and the Stock Exchange Gazette, Evans 
wrote The Commercial Crisis, 1847-48 , London, 
1848-49. — The A nnual Commercial Register , 
London, I860.— Fortune's Epitome of the Public 
Funds , London, 1851-56.— Fads, Failures, and 
Frauds, London, 1859.— The History of the Com¬ 
mercial Crisis, 1857-58 , and of the Stock Exchange 
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Loudon, 1859.— Notes on Sjpecuia- 
don, 1864. 

dictionary of National Biography, London, 
1S88, Times for 2nd January 1874.] a. h. 

EVANS, Thomas (end of 18th and early 
19th century). In 1798 Thomas Evans was 
acting as secretary to the London Correspond¬ 
ing Society, and was imprisoned for nearly three 
years on a charge of treasonable practices. He 
afterwards acted as librarian to the Spencean 
Society, and published the work whose title is 
given below. The book contains the usual 
Spencean doctrines, advocates the nationalisa¬ 
tion of the land as the only remedy for the 
prevailing distress, and denounces Malthus as 
the “hireling of pagan landlords.” 

Christian Policy, the Salvation of this Empire , 
“ being a clear and concise examination into the 
causes that have produced the impending 
national bankruptcy, and the effects that must 
ensue unless averted by the adoption of the 
only real and desirable remedy ” (2nd ed., 1816). 

c. G. c. 

EVELYN, John, F.R.S. (1620-1706), the 
author of the famous Diary , published several 
works of economic interest. Amongst these 
may be mentioned (1) Sylva , or a Discourse of 
Forest Trees and the Propagation of Timber, etc., 
London, 1664, fol., 5th ed. 1729. A new 
edition with notes by A. Hunter was published 
in 1776 ; 4th ed. 1812. (2) Navigation and 

Commei'ce, their Origin and Progress . Con¬ 
taining a Succinct Account of Trajficke in 
General: its Benefits , etc., London, 1674, 8vo. 
(3) Terra: A Philosophical Discourse of Earth , 
Relating to the Culture and Improvement of it 
for Vegetation, and the Propagation of Plants , 
etc., London, 1676. New edition, with notes 
by A. Hunter, 1778. (4) Numismata: A 

Discourse of Medals, Ancient and Modern, etc., 
London, 1697, fol. Evelyn also translated 
several French works on horticulture. 

[M'Culloch’s Literature of Pol. Econ., 146, 212. 
For a full account of Evelyn’s life and writings 
see Dictionary of National Biography. ] 

w. a. s. h. 

EVELYN, John ( fi . 1830), of Edgbaston, 
Birmingham, was the author of Co-operation: 
An Address to the Labouring Classes on the Plans 
to be pursued in Conducting Trading Unions, 
1830, 8vo. By “trading unions” Evelyn 
meant co-operative societies. 

[Brit. Mus. Cat.] w. a. s. h. 

EVERETT, Alexander Hill (1792-1847), 
was bora at Boston, Massachusetts. He gradu¬ 
ated with the highest honours at Harvard ; 
engaged in the diplomatic service, and from 
1825 to 1829 served as U.S. minister to Spain ; 
returned to Boston and became editor and pro¬ 
prietor of the North American Review ; from 
1830 to 1835 was in the Massachusetts Legisla¬ 
ture ; in 1840 undertook a diplomatic mission 
to Cuba ; and in 1847 was engaged in a similar 



errand in China, when he died at 
His writings cover a wide range in history and 
literature. Of economic interest is the follow¬ 
ing : New Ideas on Population with Remarks 
upon the Theories of Malthus and Godwin , 
Boston, 1823, pp. 125 (translated into French). 
In opposition to the Malthusian theory Everett 
argues that an increase of population is a cause 
of abundance and not of scarcity, since it de¬ 
velops the new elements of skill by which the 
same quantity of labour is applied with greater 
effect. Although the population of Great Britain 
doubled in the 18th century, improvements in 
the mode of applying labour increased its produc¬ 
tiveness probably a thousand times. Everett, 
by travel and intercourse with eminent men 
in Europe, enjoyed opportunities possessed by 
few of the earlier American •writers on economic 
subjects. He had an interview with Malthus, 
carefully discussing the points at issue. The 
latter suggested to Everett that his views were 
similar to those of Mr. S. Gray in the Happiness 
of States (1815). The Malthusian theory was 
also discussed in a correspondence between 
Everett and Prof. George Tucker in the Demo¬ 
cratic Review , vol. xvii. pp. 297-310, 379-391, 
438-444, and vol. xxi. pp. 397-410. 

[For a summary of Everett’s views, v. Dem. Rev., 
vol. x. p. 466, where there is a sketch of his life 
until 1840. To the North American Review he 
contributed many essays, among them “M‘Culloch’s 
Political Economy ” (1827), xxv., 112 ; “Political 
Economy” (1829), xxviii., 368 ; “British Opinions 
on the Protecting System,” xxx., 160 ; “American 
System,” xxxii., 127 ; “ Phillip’s Manual of Politi¬ 
cal Economy,” xxxii., 215 ; “The Laws of Popu¬ 
lation and Wages,” xxxix., 68; “Rae’s Political 
Economy,” xl. 122. Everett was a protectionist; 
and in 1833, as chairman of a committee at 
the Tariff Convention in New York, prepared a 
memorial to Congress in reply to the memorial 
prepared by Gallatin for the Free Trade Conven¬ 
tion at Philadelphia. He advocated reforms in 
the banking system in two articles on “The 
Currency” in Boston Quarterly Review , July 
1839 ; January 1840.] d. r. d. 

EVERETT, George (fi. 1693-1698), Ship¬ 
wright, appears to have occupied some position 
of importance in the government dockyards. 
He was also employed by the commissioners .of 
customs in the detection of smuggling. He' 
published (1) The Pathway to Peace and Profit; 
or, Truth in its Plain Dress, eto., London, 1694, 
8vo. (2) Encouragement for Seamen and 
Mariners , in two parts, etc., London, 1695, 4to. 
The first of these pamphlets embodies certain 
proposals, which Everett laid before the lords 
of the admiralty in February 1694, for securing 
greater economy and efficiency in the dockyards. 
If they were adopted he promised an annual 
saving of £100,000. The second pamphlet was 
directed against the abuses of the system of 
impressment for the sea service. His object 
appears to have bQon to devise a system which 
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rWXt the same time secure a constant 
• of sailors for the royal navy and get rid 
of the expense to the government, and “injury 
to the subject,” of the system then in vogue. 
Amongst his suggestions may be noticed the 
registration of all seamen and mariners, fixed 
pay days, abolition of the sale of all offices in 
the navy, and a strict application of the principle 
of promotion by merit, an additional allowance 
for seamen disabled in the public service, the 
payment to the family of the sailor of six 
months’ wages for every nine months he should 
be at sea, etc. Everett’s pamphlets are of no 
theoretical interest, but they throw much light 
on the conditions of labour in the dockyards 
and the sea service at the end of the 17th cen¬ 
tury. 

[Watt’s Bill. Brit. — Cat. of Treasuiy Papers, 
xxxvi. 38 ; liv. 29.] w. A. s. h. 

EVICTION. The recovery of possession of 
land whether by simple re-entry or by legal 
process is often termed eviction. Eviction is 
substantially the same as Ejectment. The 
term is rather popular than technical, f. c. m. 

EVOLUTION. See Development. 

EX. ALL. A well-known phrase on the 
stock exchange, used to signify that a security 
quoted or dealt in conveys to the buyer no 
rights in the shape of dividends or drawings 
or issue of new stock or other contingent 
advantages. The word ex. is simply short for 
excluding (see Ex. Dividend, Ex. Drawing, 
Ex. New). a. k. 

EXAMPLES. Examples in economics, as 
elsewhere, are simply cases, real or fictitious, 
or partly both, supposed to embody a general 
principle. They may be classified as follows : 
(1) Real but general, as Ricardo’s hunters 
(Principles , ch. i. § i.), and Ad. Smith’s 
bricklayers, carpenters, and men of letters 
(Wealth of Nations, I. x.). The examples are 
taken from a known genus but not from known 
individuals. Where the genus is perfectly well 
known, no cavil is possible. Ad. Smith’s illus¬ 
tration of division of labour could hardly have 
been improved by a reference to a particular 
pin-making establishment in a specified place. 
But, in exposition, the more concrete the genus 
the more telling the example; c.g. ‘blacksmith’ 
seems nearer life than ‘workman.’ (2) Real 
and particular, as in Cairnes’s illustration of 
the theory of international trade from the 
Australian gold discoveries (see Cairnes). 
Adam Smith, whero he does not use the real 
and general, uses the real and particular, and 
falls back on fiction only for his similes (as 
“the highway,” “the waggonway through the 
air,” the “wings,” and “the pond and the 
buckets,” W . of N., II. ii.), or his metaphors 
(“wheel of circulation,” “channel of circula¬ 
tion.”) Ricardo and his immediate followers 
have preferred, as a rule, (3) Fictitious examples. 
These may be illustrations of which the com- 




ponent elements are generically well knownf i 
even the favourite “man on the desert island,” 
but the combining of the elements is the work of 
the writer, and is more or less arbitrary, as De 
Quincey’s “man with the musical box on Lake 
Superior,” and Bastiat’s “plank and plane.” 
There is also a risk that the construction 
of the example may involve a begging of the 
question to be proved. “Suppose that thcro 
are but two nations in the world living side by 
side, with a population of one million souls in 
each” (Barbour, Bimetallism). “My object 
was to elucidate principles, and to do this I 
imagined strong cases that I might show the 
operation of those principles” (Ricardo, Letters). 
There is no necessary fallacy in this method 
of exposition any more than in illustrating the 
law of gravitation by the action of bodies in 
vacuo. Concrete cases must necessarily ex¬ 
emplify much more than one principle, and, 
even if they suggested a particular generalisa¬ 
tion, they may perhaps not clearly illustrate it 
without a fictitious simplification. The lawful¬ 
ness of such a method of exposition or, it may 
be, of proof is discussed elsewhere (see Deduc¬ 
tive Method). j. b. 

EXCAM B ION is the technical term used in 
Scotch law to designate the contract whereby 
one piece of land is exchanged for another. 
The persons effecting the exchange are known 
as excambers. Each party gives the other such 
a warranty of title that, if evicted from the 
land which he has received, he and his heirs 
can recover from the other party and his heirs 
the land which he originally gave. When 
lands burdened with debt are disponed in 
excambion, they are freed from that debt and 
are thenceforward burdened with the debts, 
if any, formerly affecting the land given in 
exchange. Tenants in tail have a statutory 
power of effecting such exchanges •which now 
extends to one-fourth of the total value of the 
property entailed (see Land). 

[Bell’s Dictionary and Digest of the Law oj 
Scotland , edited by George Watson, Edinburgh, 
1882, art. “Excambion,” and the authorities 
therein cited.] F. o. M. 

EXCHANGE. 

Exchange, t>. 758 ; Exchange, Value in, 759 ; Exchange, 
Value in (History of Theory), p. 762 ; Exchange, Usury 
(see Usury), p. 767 ; Exchange (as Bourse), p. 767 : 
Exchange, Stock, p. 768 ; Exchange. Provincial Stock, 
p. 770 ; Exchange, Foreign, p. 770 ; Exchange, Forei ;n 
(Practical Working of), p. 772; Exchange between 
Holland and Dutch India, p. 773 ; Exchange between 
Great Britain and British India, p. 770 ; Exchange, 
Internal, p. 777 ; Exchange of Notes (Scotland), p. 778 ; 
Exchange Broker, p. 778 ; Exchanges Royal, p. 778. 

Exchange, the voluntary giving of one com¬ 
modity or service on condition of receiving an¬ 
other, is to a great extent the basis of the exist¬ 
ing system of Production and Distribution 
( q.v.). If there were no exchanges, each article 
of separate property could be used only by its 
owner, and, excluding gifts, slaveholding, and 
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rtic arrangements, each man would 

„_ subsist on what ho could produce 

directly for himself, using his own and no one 
else’s instruments of production. As things 
arc, however, separate property is used in the 
main by those who are most capable of using it, 
whether they are its owners or not, and no one 
lives only on what be has himself produced but 
each lives on what has been produced by a vast 
number of other persons (see Adam Smith, 
Wealth of Nations , bk. i. ch. i. at end). This 
is the result of exchanges ; owners of property 
allow others to use it because they can get 
commodities and services in exchange for the 
use of it, and men are able to devote themselves 
exclusively to one occupation because the pro¬ 
ducts of that occupation can be exchanged for 
the products of other occupations. While pro¬ 
duction is thus largely dependent on exchanges, 
distribution, as the word is commonly under¬ 
stood, could not exist at all without them. 
The use of the word implies that the whole 
produce of all the workers is considered to be 
a joint or common produce which, after being 
produced, has to be divided or “distributed.” 
If each man lived on his own patch of ground, 
using his own instruments, and receiving no 
help from any one either in commodities or 
services, each man’s produce or income would 
obviously be quite distinct from that of every 
other person, and the conception of a joint pro¬ 
duce requiring to be distributed would never 
have been formed. Individuals’ incomes would 
vary, but the variations would be questions of 
production only, since each man’s income would 
depend entirely on the amount he produced. 
Exchange being practised, questions of “ dis¬ 
tribution ” ariso because each man’s income de¬ 
pends not only on how much he produces but 
also on the value of what he has to sell, i.e. 
on how much of certain other things he can 
get in exchange for a given quantity of his 
work or of the use of his property. 

Adam Smith showed a very fair appreciation 
of the importance of exchange with regard both 
to production and distribution. He rightly 
attributed what ho called the “division of 
labour,” but what is now usually called the 
“division of employments,” to the practice of 
exchange, and he did not treat of wages, profits, 
and rents, till he had discussed “the rules 
which men naturally observe in exchanging” 
goods (Wealth of Nations y bk. i. ch. iv.) 
Unfortunately, James Mill, to whom the com¬ 
mon arrangement of English works on political 
economy is chiefly duo, seems to have had no 
adequate conception of the importance of ex¬ 
change. He spoke of it as if it were a mere 
incident which occasionally happens to com¬ 
modities after they have been produced and 
distributed ( Elements of Political Economy, In¬ 
troduction), and when ho endeavoured to im¬ 
prove upon J. B. Say’s division of political 
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economy into Production, Distribution, and 
Consumption, by inserting Exchange, or “Inter¬ 
change ” as he called it, he placed it not only 
after production, but after distribution also. 
M'Culloch returned to Say’s arrangement, but 
J. S. Mill followed in his father’s footsteps, 
treating exchange after distribution, and declar¬ 
ing distinctly that “ exchange and money make 
no difference in the law of wages, in the law of 
rent, nor in the law of profits ” ( Principles , bk. 
iii. ch. xxvi., Contents). But so far is this 
from being tho case that the very existence of 
wages, rent, and profits, including interest, is 
dependent upon exchange. Tho payment of 
any particular sum of wages, rent, or profits 
is a case of exchange, and every variation 
in wages, rent, and profits is a variation of 
value, wages being the value of work done, 
rent the value of tho use of land, and profits, 
the value of the use of capital and of the 
capitalist’s services (see Sidgwick, Principles of 
Political Economy , bk. ii. ch. i. § 2). Of 
writers since J. S. Mill, most have so far devi¬ 
ated from his arrangement as to place “ex¬ 
change” before “distribution,” e.g. Walker, 
{Political Economy ), or, with Profs. Sidgwick 
and Marshall, to treat exchange and distribu¬ 
tion as too intimately connected to be treated 
separately (see Distribution). e. c. 

Exchange, Value in. Value in exchange, 
or exchangeable value, denotes a ratio of ex¬ 
change— “the ratio of the number of units 
of one commodity to the number of units of 
another commodity for which it exchanges ” ; 
as Jevons particularly clearly points out {Theory 
of Political Economy , ch. iv.), and most authori¬ 
ties admit. The unsettled question is : What 
are the circumstances which cause the ratio to 
be what it is ? “ Utility and difficulty of attain¬ 
ment,” answers Mill .(bk. iii. ch. ii.), and similar 
terms are used by almost all economists, but in 
various shades of meaning, and with different 
emphasis on each of the two factors. The 
confusion is aggravated by the not sufficiently 
noticed circumstance that the operation of the 
two causes, utility and difficulty, is different in 
different classes of transactions. It is proposed 
here to discriminate those essentially distinct 
cases; mapping out and partially exploring 
the ground, which may be more fully investi¬ 
gated under the head Value. 

A convenient tripartite division—-Two-sided 
monopoly, one-sided monopoly (or one-sided 
competition), two-sided competition—is based 
upon the degree in which competition is present. 

I. I he action of competition is at a minimum 
•where the dealers in two articles exchanged are 
single individuals, or bodies of persons actuated 
by one will, e.g. two governments negotiating a 
commercial treaty, or a trade-union coming to 
an agreement with a combination of masters 
about the rate of wages. The general principle 
in this case is that both parties will be gainers 
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Bargain ; in technical language the 
lality (see Consumer's Rent, Demand, 
Du puit, Final Utility), of each will be 
greater after than without the transaction. 
But to what extent each party will b3 gainers is 
not in general determinate; there is a sort of 
indefinite tract, a “spielraum” (Bohm-Bawerk), 
within which the point of equilibrium must be 
determined by other than purely economic con¬ 
siderations. Jevons well says : “the existence 
of combinations in trade disputes usually re¬ 
duces them to a single contract bargain of the 
same [this] indeterminate kind. The men, for 
instance, ask for 15 per cent advance of wages 
all round. Rather than have a strike, it might 
be for the interest of the employers to give the 
advance, or for the men to withdraw their 
demand ; a fortiori , any intermediate arrange¬ 
ment, would still more meet their views. But 
there may be absolutely no economic principle 
on which to decide the question. Mathematic¬ 
ally speaking, the problem is an indeterminate 
one and must be decided by importing new 
conditions ” (State in Relation to Labour , p. 
154). 

II. Where there is a monopolist, sole or 
corporate, on the one side, and on the other side 
an indefinite number of buyers, or sellers, 
competing with each other, the most general 
principle is that the monopolist will beat down 
the other parties to the point at which each of 
them is only just a gainer by his bargain ; the 
addition to the total utility of each will be a 
minimum. The “law of indifference” that 
there should be one price in a market is not in 
general true of monopoly. The oppressiveness 
of the monopolist is modified by regard for his 
own future interests, as when an American 
railway company “builds up” a customer by 
giving him favourable terms, by fear of com¬ 
petition and of public opinion, and other con¬ 
siderations not here relevant (see Monopoly). 

Mere convenience will often prompt the 
monopolist, instead of making separate terms in 
each transaction, as theoretically conceivable, 
to prescribe rates for classes of persons and goods. 
These charges are not in general proportioned 
to the cost incurred. Thus soldiers, in some 
foreign theatres, are admitted at a different rate 
from citizens ; though the accommodation of the 
former may bo as good as that of the latter. 
The differences between first and third class 
passenger fares, and between the rates for 
different kinds of goods, do not correspond to the 
outlay of the company in each case. For the 
object of the monopolist is to render his net 
profits a maximum ; and this result will not in 
general be reached by apportioning charge to 
cost. True, if the cost changes, the arrange¬ 
ment most advantageous to the monopolist is apt 
thereby to bo disturbed, and accordingly the 
charge will be in general altered, but not pro¬ 
portionately to the cost. Thus a tax on a mono¬ 



polised article will in general increase tin? 
yet not equally with the tax, but, as it happens, 
by either more or less (Cournot, ThAoric Matlii- 
matique, ch. vi.); the assertion which is often 
made that the charge will be unaffected by the 
tax is true only where the tax is a lump sum, 
not of a specific or an ad valorem tax. 

In the case of monopoly then value is not 
measured by cost; but it is measured by utility: 
by total utility in case the monopolist takes the 
full advantage of his position ; by final utility 
in the more usual case, where a rate is fixed for 
a class of commodities. In that case each 
consumer will go on purchasing up to the point 
at which it is just not worth his while to pur¬ 
chase another unit of commodity at the prevail¬ 
ing price. 

III. The most general, or at least the most 
frequently treated, case is where there is un¬ 
limited competition on both sides of the market. 
This case may be subdivided into two: A, where 
value i 3 not measured by cost of production, 
and B, where it is. 

A, the first subdivision, corresponds to what 
Mill calls the “law of value anterior to cost of 
production, and more fundamental, the law of 
demand and supply ” (see Mill, Polit ical Economy 
bk. iiL ch. xvi. § 1, and Prof. Marshall’s 
criticism of the passage; Principles, p. 544, 2nd 
edition). This caso may be subdivided into 
two : (1) where production, or at least repro¬ 
duction is impossible, or may be left out of 
account; (2) where this abstraction is not 
admissible. 

(Al). To this head belong market values—not 
only commodities which cannot be multiplied 
rapidly, but also those of which the quantity in 
existence cannot be diminished rapidly, namely 
the precious metals in circulation (Mill, bk. iii. 
ch. ii. § 5). Prof. Marshall gives an instruc¬ 
tive general type of the “temporary equilibrium” 
of market value; unaffected by cost of production 
which requires a “long period” in order to 
influence value (Principles, bk. v. ch. ii.). 

Other articles referred by Mill to this category 
are “ ancient sculptures, pictures by old masters, 
rare books or coins, or other articles of anti¬ 
quarian curiosity” (Political Economy , bk. iiL 
ch. ii. § 2). Compare Prof. Marshall’s enumer¬ 
ation of articles in the case of which “ there is 
no connection between cost of reproduction 
and price” (at the end of the chapter last 
referred to). 

Mill adds to hi3 list of such articles “building 
grounds in a town of definite extent (such as 
Venice), the most desirable sites in any town 
whatever . . . potentially all land whatever ” 
(loc. cit.). It should seem that his limitation 
of the statement to the case of “countries fully 
occupied and cultivated,” is unnecessary. But 
it is impossible here adequately to discuss 
all the difficulties which the subject presents. 

It is a nice question whether it is proper tc 
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this section (Al) the exchange of 
se^tt/goods for future (cp. Bohm-Bawerk, 
fttivc Theory), the settling of the rate of 
interest. Mill says ‘‘ this is evidently a question 
of demand and supply ” used in the same as in 
the preceding cases ( Political Economy , iii. 
eh. xxiii. § 1). It is usual, however, to regard 
the “sacrifice” incurred by postponing consump¬ 
tion as a mode of cost; and so not to be included 
in this section. 

(A2) To this class belong “commodities of 
which, though capable of being increased or 
diminished to a great extent, the value never 
depends upon anything but demand and supply” 
in a sense opposed to determination by cost of 
production (Mill, bk. iii. cli. ii., last paragraph). 
Perhaps the most typical case under this head 
is international trade, where in Cairnes’s phrase 
{Leading Principles , bk. iii. ch. iv. § 4), cost 
“controls” but docs not “determine” value; 
in the terms above used with respect to mono¬ 
poly affects, but doe3 not measure , value. Thus 
suppose tea produced in China exchanges for 
cutlery made in England. There is no equation 
between the efforts and sacrifices of the Chinese 
and the British producer. For the mobility 
tending to produce that equation is wanting. 
As an additional verification that value is not 
proportioned to cost in this case, it may be 
observed that if the cost of production be altered, 
e.g. by an improvement or a tax, the value in 
the international market will be altered indeed, 
but not in proportion to the alteration of the 
cost (Mill, bk. iii. ch. xviii. § 5, and bk. v. 
ch. iv. § 6). 

The cognate case of “ non-competing groups ” 
(Cairnes) is amenable to the same law. The 
labour-market (cp. Mill, bk. iii. ch. ii. last 
par.) forms a particularly important instance 
—so far as it is legitimate to abstract efforts 
and sacrifices incurred with a view to prepara¬ 
tion for that market (see below, p. 762, col. 1, 
par. 3). 

Throughout the whole class of transactions 
which have been considered (A) there is wanting 
that adjustment between remuneration and effort 
and sacrifice which is the essence of the classical 
doctrine that cost of production determines 
value. Up to this point those who have 
impugned or ignored that doctrine are correct. 

(B) A transition from the rdgime of “non¬ 
competing groups, ” to “industrial competition” 
(Cairnes) is obtained by supposing removed 
the barriers which have prevented competition. 
There ensues with the mobility of industry the 
equation of “net advantages” (Marshall) in 
different occupations. It will be convenient to 
break up class B in two : (1) where abstraction 
is nmde of division of labour ; (2) more concrete. 

(Bl) Suppose each worker free to apply his 
labour in doses , or increments, to any industry 
—the abstract supposition implicitly made by 
Jevons in his analysis of labour {Theory, ch. vi.). 



No one will work in any branch beyd 
point at which the trouble attending the last 
increment of product is just compensated by its 
remuneration. In this case then it becomes 
true that value is measured by the final disutility 
of the producer; while it does not cease to be 
true that, as in former cases, value is measured 
by the final utility of the consumer. There is 
no opposition between these verities ; one need 
not be subordinated to the other. 

In this case the relation between the two 
factors of value, utility and disutility, is almost 
as symmetrical as in what Prof. Marshall calls 
“ the simplest case of equilibrium between desire 
and effort when a person satisfies one of his 
wants by his own direct action, as for instance 
when he picks blackberries. . . . After he has 
eaten a good deal the desire for more diminishes, 
while the task of picking begins to cause 
weariness which at last counterbalances the 
desire for eating, and equilibrium is reached.” 
{Principles, bk. v. ch. iii § 1). In such a case 
the question whether it was the desire, or the 
weariness, which “determined,” or “regulated” 
the equilibrium would be insignificant. 

The “fundamental symmetry” (Marshall) 
between the forces of demand and supply is 
aptly represented by mechanical illustrations. 
“Justin the same way, when several balls are 
lying in a bowl, they mutually determine one 
another’s positions ; and again, when a heavy 
weight is suspended by several elastic strings of 
different strengths and lengths, the equilibrium 
positions of all the strings and the weight 
mutually determine one another” (Marshall, 
Principles , bk. vi. ch. i.). The principle that 
water seeks its own level has been employed by 
Dr. Irving Fisher in his masterly Investigations 
in the Theory of Value and Prices (from Trans¬ 
actions of Connecticut Academy, vol. ix., July 
1892) to construct a more elaborate illustration 
of the great principle thus enounced by Cournot, 
“ Lo syst&me economique est un ensemble dont 
toutes les parties sc tiennent et reagissent les 
lines sur les autres.” 

What has been said of the relation of dis¬ 
utility to value applies equally, or even better, 
to the “sacrifice” of postponing consumption. 
As Prof. J. B. Clark well says ( Yale Review , 
No. 3), “ the final act of abstinence is like the 
last act of labour, the costliest of all” . . . 
“the cost eutailed on society by its final acts 
of abstinence is a second possible measure of 
value.” It may be observed that the abstrac¬ 
tion proper to this section (Bl) is not so violent 
in the case of capital as labour. The idea of a 
capitalist distributing his outlay among differ¬ 
ent enterprises, from each of which ceteris pari¬ 
bus he mil expect a similar return —is one that 
is partially realised in the “share” market. 
Compare Cournot, PHncipcs dc la Thiorie dee 
Michesses , 1863, Art. 46. 

(B2) The “ fundamental symmetry ” between 
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disutility as factors of value, continues 
to subsist when we restore the concrete circum¬ 
stance of division of labour. But superficial 
differences arise. The individual may be con¬ 
ceived as seeking to maximise his total utility, 
per saltum by a change of occupations, rather 
than by doses distributed at different points of 
the industrial system. The equation of “net 
advantages" in different occupations, rather 
than of linal disutilities, is now the condition. 
But the analogy of physical equilibrium is still 
appropriate. “ The normal value of everything 
rests, like the keystone of an arch, balanced 
between the contending pressures on its two 
opposing sides. The forces of demand press on 
the one side, those of supply on the other" 
(Marshall). We must regard “the various 
elements of an economic problem — not as deter¬ 
mining one another in a chain of causation— 
A determining B, B determining C, and so on 
—but as all mutually determining one another" 
(ibid, preface to 1st ed., p. xiv.). 

To rightly apprehend the relation between 
value and cost of production it should be con¬ 
sidered that one occupation may comprise 
several commodities. The production of dif¬ 
ferent articles has been joined together by nature 
or custom. It would be idle to expect the value 
of beef and hides to be respectively proportioned 
co the quantity of labour “worked up" (Ricardo) 
or “ congealed " (Marx) in each. A person who 
chooses a literary or academic career may hope 
to be, on the whole, as well off in that as in 
any other line open to him ; but he must not 
expect the pay of each particular task— e.g. 
wilting an article, or giving a lecture—to be 
proportioned to the trouble (cp. Mill on Sub¬ 
sidiary Industries , bk. ii. ch. xiv., and see 
Joint Production). 

The sense in which value, in the case under 
consideration (B2), is determined by cost of 
production, as well as marginal utility, appears 
to the present writer to have been best stated 
by Prof. Marshall. Besides showing the inter¬ 
dependence of the two factors, as above men¬ 
tioned, he also makes it clear that time , “a 
long period," is required in order that the 
forces of supply should work themselves out. 
Thus in the case of labour the adjustment be¬ 
tween cost and value must bo dated from the 
timo when parents begin to make efforts and 
sacrifices with a view to the education and 
advancement of their children. There is pre¬ 
sented the vast conception of trained industry put 
upon a future labour-market, by parental pro¬ 
vidence, for vicarious remuneration. 

But perhaps no form of words devised by one 
ed to recommend itself to 
all others as the best adapted to express the 
subtle relations of utility and cost to value. 
As in higher spheres of speculation, it may be 
hoped that differences of doctrine are less 
important than at fu st sight would appear. 


<gL 

[As to the indeterminateness of the bargain 
between two individual or corporate units, see 
Auspitz and Liebeu, Theorie des Preises , p. 381. 

— Bohra-Bawerk, Positive Theory (translated b) 

W. Smart), bk. iv. ch. ii.— Edgeworth, Mathe¬ 
matical Psychics, p. 21, et seq.— Jevons, Theory oj 
Political Economy, pp. 130-137, and Marshall, 
Principles of Economics, p. 715 ; Mathematical 
Appendix, Note xii. —Menger, Grundsiitze, pp. 176- 
178. —Price, Industrial Peace, pp. 14 and 54.— 
Sidgwick, Political Economy , bk. ii. ch. x. § 3 
(end), also p. 349. 

On the abstract theory of monopoly, see Cournot, 
Prindpes Maihematiques, chs. v. and vi. et passim. 

— Hadley, Railway Transportation, and other books 
and reports relating to railways.— Marshall, Prin¬ 
ciples of Economics, bk. v. 

The authorities on the more general case of value 
in exchange defy quotation by their number. 
Those to whom the present writer is most indebted 
have been mentioned in the text.] F. Y. E. 

Exchange, Value in. History of 
Growth of Theory. For the purpose of an 
elementary survey of the history of the theory 
of value we may roughly divide the various 
theorists into two “schools" —the “cost-of- 
production” school and the “utility" school. 
The “cost" school is the older; its sway 
over our science has only begun to bo broken 
in the last few decades by the “ utility ” school, 
the earliest quite consistent representatives of 
which wrote in the middle of the 19th century. 

The li cost-of -production” school. —The first 
step towards an analysis of the economic pheno¬ 
menon of value consisted in a discrimination 
between value in use and value in exchange. 
Aristotle makes this important distinction : 
“To take c.g. a shoe, there is its use as a 
covering of the foot, and also its use as an 
article of exchange" (Polit., i. 9, p. 22 of 
Welldon’s Transl.). His example is followed, 
among English economic thinkers, by Locke 
(“Considerations of the lowering of interest 
and raising the value of money,” in JPorks, 
ed. 1714, ii. p. 21) in the end of the 17th, 
and by Hutcheson (System of Moral Philo¬ 
sophy, 1755, ii. p. 53) in the middle of the 
18th century. Locke, l.c., speaks of “the 
intrinsic natural worth of anything," as separ¬ 
ate from its “value”; and Hutcheson, l.c., ob¬ 
serves that “ the prices and values in commerce 
do not at all follow the real use or importance 
of goods for the support . . . of life." French 
physiocrats (c.g. Dupont and Quesnay), speak 
of valeur usuellc and valeur vSnale; and Turgot 
distinguishes he rive en valeur estimative and 
valeur commeiyablc or echangedble, defining 
the first as a purely individual, the second as 
an essentially social mode of weighing the 
sacrifice, necessary in order to get possession of 
the commodity, against the enjoyment of 
possessing it. English economio treatises of 
the 18th century sometimes show an apprecia¬ 
tion of the difference between use value and 
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/value by discriminating between the 
vorth” and “value.” 

When Adam Smith wrote his Wealth of 
Nations , he made this old primary analysis of 
value the basis of further analysis. He first 
hints that “things” must have some “value 
in use” in order to have any “value in ex¬ 
change,” and then for a time entirely drops 
“value in use” out of the discussion, proceed¬ 
ing to investigate “what is the real measure 
of this exchangeable value ; or, wherein consists 
the real price of all commodities,” and “what 
are the different parts of which this real price 
is composed or made up ” (bk. i. ch. iv. p. 42, 
cd. 1793). He does not explicitly treat the pro¬ 
blem : How does valuo measure men’s desires 
to possess, or consume, commodities ? This 
significant feature is, however, to be found 
among the French physiocrats. Turgot— 
(“ Yaleurs et Monnaies,” in CEuvres , cd. Daire, 
vol. i. p. 83) says: “For an isolated individual, 
the valour estimative of an object is precisely 
that portion of his total faculties (la portion du 
total de ses facultAs ), which corresponds to his 
desire for the object, or which he is willing to 
employ in order to satisfy this desire.” Adam 
Smith proceeds (comp. bk. i. ch. iv. and 
ch. vii.) to discuss “the different circumstances 
which sometimes raise some or all of these 
different parts of price above, and sometimes 
sink them below their natural and ordinary 
rate,” i.e. their cost of production—or “the 
whole value of the rent, labour, and profit, which 
must be paid in order to bring ” the commodity 
to market. Here ho looks at the problem 
chiefly from the point of view of the seller, as 
if exchange were regulated almost exclusively 
by estimates of labour or cost. In this con¬ 
nection he uses “worth” and “cost” as iden¬ 
tical terms. The manner in which Adam 
Smith treated this question gave rise to that 
school of economic thinking which (to use the 
phrase of Professor Nicholson, art. “Value” 
in Eticy. Brit.) regards utility “simply as a 
kind of entrance examination which every 
commodity must pass to enter the list of 
valuables, whilst the place in the list is deter¬ 
mined by variations in the degree of the 
diflicully of attainment.” 

Ricardo states: “Utility then is not the 
measure of exchangeable value, although it is 
absolutely essential to it ” (. Principles , ed. 
Gonner, p. 5). Elsewhere (pp. 7, 8), Ricardo 
speaks of labour as the “foundation of the 
exchangeable value,” and of “quantity of labour 
realised in commodities” as “regulating their 
exchangeable value.” 

Mai thus (Pi'inciples, ed. 1820, p. 52) sees 
that value in exchange “does not depend 
merely upon the scarcity in which commodities 
exist , . . but upon the circumstance of their 
not being distributed ... in such quantities 
to each as the wills and powers of individuals 



will enable them ultimately to effect by Ttreans^ 
of exchanges.” He does not, however, search 
further into the relation between “such 
quantities ” and their value in use. This latter 
term he describes, in his Definitions ( cd. 1827, 
p. 234) as being “synonymous with utility. 
It rarely occurs in political economy, and is 
never implied by the word value when used 
alone. ” 

J. S. Mill emphasises more strongly than 
his predecessors the importance of the play of 
supply and demand in determining exchange 
value. He, however, retains Ricardo’s notion 
of two laws of value : one for commodities that 
*‘ are susceptible of being multiplied at pleasure, ” 
and ahother for commodities that are not. 
These latter, “no doubt, are exceptions,” and 
it is for these latter that ho conceives his 
supply-and-demand theory of value (Principles, 
bk. iii. ch. ii.). 

Earl Marx, the founder of German social 
democracy, seeks, on the lines of Hegelian 
dialectics, to separate value in use totally from 
valuo in exchange. The latter is “something 
quite independent ” of value in use ; and an in¬ 
vestigation of value in use may be of some good 
in commercial education, as “ die Disciplin der 
Waarenkundc,” but does not belong to economic 
science, though “nothing can have exchange 
value without being a thing of utility” (Das 
Kajrital, ed. 1883, pp. 2 and 8). Exchange 
value, Marx continues, is a ratio, and as where 
there is a ratio there must be homogeneity, he 
arrives at the conclusion that commodities can 
only be homogeneous as products of human 
labour. This, therefore, determines value. 
Marx’s theories, though they have never been 
accepted by any economist of note, are worth 
consideration, partly because of their enormous 
influence on socialistic workmen in different 
parts of the world ; partly because they un¬ 
doubtedly display some of the worst conse¬ 
quences of consistently neglecting to analyse 
consumption or demand as carefully as pro¬ 
duction or supply. 

Turning to the French, German, and other 
Continental theorists of the cost-of-production 
school, we find that, with few exceptions, they 
have been far more disposed to devote attention 
to the utility element of value in exchange than 
the “classic” English school from Smith to 
Fawcett. Though there are most important 
scientific divergences between the majority of 
19th century German economists and the; new 
“Austrian school,” it is still by no means 
difficult to look upon the former as slowly and 
laboriously paving the way for the latter. 

J. B. Say indicated (Traitt, ed. 1803, ii. p. 
58) that the fundamental elements of value in 
exchange were, the quantities offered and de¬ 
manded, and the expense of production, which 
latter he called “ the natural value ” of the com¬ 
modity. Ho set the example for later French 
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of treating the value problem as 
dealing with the laws which deter¬ 
mine when and how “utilities” exchange 
against one another. “No doubt what deter¬ 
mines us to give up a commodity which we 
possess in order to get another is some quality 
in this other commodity which pleases us, and 
which quality is not to be found, or to be 
found only in less amount (cl moindre dose) 
in the commodity which we give in exchange ” 
(Coquelin and Guillaumin, Did. de VPc. Pol., 
1853, vol. ii. p. 808)—this, and not the cost of 
production, is the starting point of most French 
discussions of value. J. Garnier’s definition 
( Trait4 dPc. Pol., ed. 1889, p. 280): “things 
have value in exchange when they are useful 
and, at the same time, transferable and scarce ; 
that is to say, value in exchange is exchangeable 
utility, corresponding to the amount of labour 
which the thing saves, and, in most cases, 
owing its existence to labour and other ex¬ 
penses,” is characteristic of the standpoint of 
many French economists. An exception from 
the general French attitude is F. Bastiat, 
notable not so much for solid scientific merits 
as for a widespread popularity. He defines 
value in exchange as “the proportion ( rapport ) 
between two services exchanged” (. Harmonics 
Pconomiques, ed. 1851, p. 118). 

Among most German economists of the 19th 
century there is a tendency to treat utility as of 
at least equal importance with cost of produc¬ 
tion in the determination of exchange value, 
“The value in exchange of a commodity, or its 
suitableness for the purpose of being exchanged 
against other commodities, depends upon that 
combination between use-value and cost-value 
whicli has its rise in the economic relations 
of men one with another,” writes W. Roscher 
in his System der VolJcswirthschaft, ed. 1882, i. 
p. 10. And Schaffle defines value in exchange as 
“a disguised comparison between the cost-values 
and the use-values of the two commodities which 
are to be exchanged against each other "(Kajrital- 
ismus und Socialismus, p. 35). In his Bau und 
Leben de$ socialen Korpcrs , ed. 1878, iii. p. 279, 
the same writer shows that exchange value is 
at the same time an individual and a social 
phenomenon. Adolph Wagner (Allgem. od. 
theorct. Volksw., Thl. I., Grundlegung, ed. 
1876, p. 47) says that “the exchange value 
of a commodity depends, for the individual 
who demands it, upon its degree of concrete 
utility for him, and upon the difficulty of 
getting it.” Wagner is careful to observe that 
value in use is “the foundation of all the 
estimates ” which determine exchange value, 
and that difficulty of attainment is an incident 
which, though in most cases present, can by 
no means be used exclusively for the definition 
of exchange value. The position of the majority 
of living Gorman economists is also well repre¬ 
sented by Professor Neumann in Schonbcrg’s 
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Handb. d. Pol. Oel:., ed. 1885, vol. i. ; 
etc. He proposes to abandon the phrases 
“value in use” and “value in exchange” as 
not sufficiently emphasising the all-important 
personal element in value. The essential thing 
in all the varying meanings of value ( Wzrth) is 
“the estimate (Bcurthcilung) of the usefulness 
or fitness of a thing for human interests, wants, 
or aims.” Neumann, however, does not enter 
into any far-reaching examination of tho rela¬ 
tions between his subjective and objective 
“ categories of value.” This intermediate 
position between the extreme cost-of-production 
school and the modern utility school is, how¬ 
ever, not taken by Max Wirth, Prince Smith, 
and several other German “free traders.” 
Their value theory is very closely related to 
that of Bastiat (g.v.) and to that of the classio 
English school. Another notable dissenter 
from the majority of German economists is 
Eugen Diihring. He has adopted the value 
theory of II. C. Carey, according to whom value 
“results exclusively from labour.” Value in 
exchange is “the measure of the resistance 
offered by nature, to the possession of the things 
desired,” or “the measure of the power of 
nature over man ” (Principles of Social Science, 
ed. 1877, ch. vi. § 88). The economic writers 
among the German social democrats continue 
to follow Karl Marx. 

[In the following works are to be found refer¬ 
ences to the more important writers of the cost-of- 
production school both in England and on the 
Continent. W. Roscher, System der VolJcswirth¬ 
schaft, ed. 1882, vol. i. p. 10-12, footnotes.— 
Adolph Wagner, Grundlegung, ed. 1876, pp. 37-40, 
43, footnotes.—Schonberg, llandbuch, ed. 1885, 
vol. i. p. 156, footnote; also footnotes to several 
of the following fifteen pages.—Coquelin et Guil- 
laurain, JHctionnaire de V Ac. Pol., 1853, article 
“Valeur.”—J. Gamier, Traits cl’Pc. PoL, ed. 
1889, pp. 275-280, 692-694.—J. R. M'Culloch, 
Literature of Pol. Ec., ch. i.—J. K. Ingram, 
History of Pol. Ec., 1888.—L. L. Price, History 
of Engl. Pol. Ec. since Adam Smith, 1890.— K. 
Marx, Das Kapital, vol. i., footnotes to ch. i. 
—E. von Bdlim-Bawerk’s Kapital und Kapitalzhis 
(Engl. Transl. by W. Smart), contains in its 
historical part, vol. i., a great number of biblio¬ 
graphical references, which are very useful to a 
student of tho history of the general theory of 
value, though the book deals only with the history 
of the theory of interest.—Specially for Italian 
theory : Augusto Graziani, Storia critica ddla 
Teoria del Valore in Italia, Milano, 1889.—Spe¬ 
cially for early German theory : W. Roscher, 
Geschichte der National-bkonomiJc in Deutschland, 
1874.] 

The “ Utility ” School. Though all econo¬ 
mists insist that “utility is indispensable to 
value,” and though many of the writers who 
have been classed°as belonging to the cost-of- 
production school strongly emphasised the great 
importance of utility to value in exchange, they 
never succeeded in working out a consistent 
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ve theory of the general and necessary 
between utility and value in ex* 
bange. To have done this is the scientific 
characteristic of the fc utility school.” The 
principal achievements of this school, as far as 
they concern the general theory of value, consist 
(1) in the discovery of the connection between 
the variation of the utility to an individual of 
a unit of a commodity and the variation of the 
number of such units possessed or commanded 
by him; and (2) in the discovery of the law 
of the marginal determination of all forms 
of exchange value (see Margin). These dis¬ 
coveries led to the important distinction between 
total utility and degree of utility, and to the 
unravelling of the complicated connection be¬ 
tween exchange value as determined in a 
market, under the influence of free competition 
between producers and consumers, and the mar¬ 
ginal degree of utility of a unit of the commodity 
to individual dealers in the market. These 
deductions have led to the general theory that 
value in exchange is a relative marginal degree 
of utility and a function of quantity possessed. 
Hence it is concluded that variations in cost of 
production or difficulty of attainment can never 
directly affect or, strictly speaking, determine 
value in exchange, but only indirectly affect it, 
when and in so far as the variations in cost of 
production affect quantity possessed — such 
conditions as time and Friction (< q.v .) being 
taken into account. What directly determines 
exchange value is not the desire to avoid work, 
the root idea of the “ cost ” school, but the 
.desire to possess the commodity—not the pro¬ 
duction, the past history of the commodity, but 
the consumption, the future destiny of the 
commodity. This theory is the result of 
quantitative analyses of Consumption (q.v.). 
The “ cost ” school had in a very conspicuous 
manner neglected the theory of consumption— 
had indeed often denied that there could be 
such a thing. The “utility” school, on the 
contrary, looks upon the quantitative theory of 
consumption as the only sound basis of economic 
theory in general. 

The root idea of the “utility” theory is to 
be found in economic treatises from the earliest 
time, e.g. Aristotle. “It follows,” he wrote, 
“that such things as are the subjects of ex¬ 
change must, in some sense, be comparable. . . . 
Money . . . measures everything, and conse¬ 
quently measures, among other things, excess 
or defect, e.g. the number of shoes which are 
equivalent to a house or a meal. . . . But this 
will be impossible unless the shoes and the 
house or meal are in some sense equalised. 
Hence arises the necessity of a singlo universal 
ftt&ndard of measurement . . . This standard 
is in truth the demand for mutual services, 
which holds society together ; for if people had 
no wants, or their wants were dissimilar, there 
would be either no exchange, or it would not be 



the same as it is now ” (Nic. Ethics , vJ 
152 of Welldon’s transl.). Condillac (Lc Com ■ 
mcrce et le Gouvememcnt i ed. Daire, 1847, p. 
250) observes : “We say that a thing is useful 
when it serves one of our wants. . . . Accord¬ 
ing to this utility we estimate the thing more 
or less. ... Or, it is this estimate which we 
call value. . . . The value of things is then 
founded upon their utility, or, what amounts 
to the same, upon our wants for them, or, what 
still amounts to the same, upon the use we can 
make of them.” B. Hildebrand (National- 
oJconomie d. Gcgcnwart u. Zukunfty 1848, p. 
318) foreshadows the theory that value is 
determined by marginal utility and is a func¬ 
tion of quantity wanted. The French engineer 
Dupuit, when attempting to find a measure for 
the utility of public works, observed that the 
utility of a commodity is often not only 
different for different individuals, but that it 
will vary enormously for the same individual 
when the quantity possessed or commanded by 
him varies. “The utility for the same indi¬ 
vidual of a piece of bread can grow from zero 
to the amount of his whole fortune” (“De 
l’influence dcs peages sur Futility des voies 
de communication,” in Annalcs dcs ponts ct 
chaussdes, 1849, p. 185; also “De la mesure de 
Futility des travaux publics,” in Annalcs , 1844). 
Dupuit states ( Annalcs , 1849, p. 172) that his 
theory is an elaboration of that of P. L. 0. Rossi, 
who considered the theory of utility as the true 
basis of economics. Other more or less frag¬ 
mentary attempts at building a value-theory 
upon an analysis of utility are to be found in 
writings of K. H. Rau, von Thiinen, Fried- 
lander, Knies, Schnffle, L. von Stein, A. Walras, 
Th. de Quincey, Samuel Bailey, R. Jennings, 
and others (see the bibliographical notes by 
Menger and Jevons referred to below). 

The first economists w r ho succeeded in estab¬ 
lishing and elaborating a consistent theory 
of value by a thorough analysis of consump¬ 
tion or demand, were A. Cournot and H. H. 
Gossen. In his Eecherches sur les Principes 
mathtmat iques de la Theoiie dcs Rich esses 
(Paris, 1838) Cournot observes (p. 22): “What 
is truly important is to know the laws which 
govern the variations of values, or, otherwise 
expressed, to have a theory of wealth. This 
theory alone will allow us to Show to what 
absolute variations are due those relative varia¬ 
tions ” (in values) “which fall within the field 
of observation.” In the chapter on “the law 
of demand ” Cournot writes : “ Let us then as¬ 
sume that the annual demand D for each com¬ 
modity is a special function F (p) of the price p 
of this commodity. To know the forms of this 
function would be to know what we call the 
law of demand. . . . The form of the function 
would evidently depend upon the nature of the 
utility of the comihodity, upon the nature 
the services which it can render, or upon 
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which it can procure, upon the 
^J^hato^and the customs of each people, upon 
he average wealth and upon the scale accord¬ 
ing to which this wealth is divided ” (p. 50). 
Cournot proceeds to argue (p. 56) that “as the 
function F (p) is continuous, the function 
2?F (pi), which expresses the total value of the 
quantity annually demanded, must also be 
continuous.” Further, it is possible to assign 
to p such a small value that pF (p) becomes 
zero, and also to assign to p so high a value that 
the same happens. It is easily seen that these 
quantitative relations between price and quantity 
demanded at that price have their exact analogy 
in the subjective fact, not treated by Cournot, 
that the value in exchange of a commodity is 
the differential coefficient of its valuo in use. 

The treatise by Gossen entitled Entwickdung 
dcr Gcsctzc des menschlichen VerJcehrs und dcr 
daraus Jliessenden Regcln fur menschliclics 
Handdn (1st cd., Braunschweig, 1854), opens 
with the explicit assumption of economics being 
the theory of pleasure and pain—economic 
activity having for its aim the realising of a 
maximum of pleasure with a minimum of pain. 
Ho proceeds in a strictly logical sequence to 
expound the theories of utility, of labour, and of 
exchange. “The magnitude of the same desire,” 
writes Gossen, “diminishes steadily, when we 
without interruption continue to administer to 
it, till at last a state of satiety is reached” (p. 4). 
He distinguishes between total utility, degree of 
utility, and marginal degree of utility. 

The two early pioneers of the utility theory 
of value, Cournot and Gossen, failed to gain 
recognition. Their suggestive writings were 
practically unknown at the time when W. S. 
Jevons, Karl Monger, and Leon Walras, early 
in the seventies, published independently of 
each other their epoch -making treatises. 

Jevons as early as 1860 thought out the out¬ 
line of his theory, and had in 1862 published 
a preliminary notice of the same. His well- 
known Theory of Political Economy (1st ed. 
1871, 3rd ed. 1888) has exercised a great re¬ 
forming influence. Its most salient and en¬ 
during feature is the profoundly philosophical 
spirit in which its early chapters deal with the 
method and very foundation of the science. 
In his introduction (ch. i.) Jevons contends 
“that economics, if it is to be a science at all, 
must be a mathematical science . . . simply 
because it deals with quantities” (pp. 3, 4, 
2nd ed., 1879). Having shown the mathe¬ 
matic.\1 connection between total utility, or value 
in use, and degrees of utility, haring framed the 
law of variation of final or marginal degree of 
utility, and having shown how this law rules the 
distribution of a commodity in different uses, 
ho only needs to define Market (q.i\) and to 
formulate the Law o* Indifference (q.v.) to 
lay the foundation of Iris theory of exchange 
(eh, iv.). This is expressed in the words: 
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“ The ratio of exchange of any two commb 
will be the reciprocal of the ratio of the final 
degrees of utility of the quantities of commodity 
available for consumption after the exchange 
is completed ” (p. 103). Jevons continues : 
“There are two steps between labour and 
value. Labour affects supply, and supply 
affects the degree of utility, which governs 
value, or the ratio of exchange” (p. 179). 

Leon Walras, in Elements d'Economic polit ique 
pure, ou ThAoric de la, Richcsse sociale (1874), 
and subsequent works supported the same 
theory of value as Jevons, the chief point of 
difference being one of terminology. Walras, 
for example, often using the highly concentrated 
and therefore rather ambiguous term rarity 
(raretd) instead of final or marginal degree of 
utility. Leon Walras developed the mathe¬ 
matical utility theory of value expounded by 
his father A. Walras, and he also utilised the 
work of A. Cournot above referred to. 

Karl Menger published his (Ehundsatze der 
Volkswirthschaftslehre in the same year as 
Jevons his Theory (1871). In the preface he 
announces as his object to frame so general a 
theory of price that it accounts not only for 
price of commodities but also for interest, wages, 
rent, etc. (p. x.). He approaches his subject 
by way of an elaborate analysis of the economic 
significance of goods (Giiter as distinct from 
IVaaren or commodities), and ho establishes in 
the very first chapter the doctrine of the different 
“ orders ” of goods —a very characteristic part 
of his theory, and valuable as an attempt to 
broach the special problems of the value of 
tools or of goods which only indirectly serve 
our life. Menger s theory of value (pp. 98-99 
and 107-108) is in substance the same as that 
of Jevons and Walras though not formulated 
with the same amount of precision. 

[Between the years 1875 and 1890 there grew 
up in England, America, Austria, Germany, Hol¬ 
land, Italy, France, and Denmark, a “school” 
of economists engaged in developing the science 
on the lines of Jevons, Walras, or Menger. The 
well-known treatises of such Continental ec> no- 
mists as E. von Bdhm-Bawerk, Friedrich von 
Wieser, Wilhelm Launhardt, R. Auspitz, and 
R. Lieben, N. G. Pierson, Emil Sax, Harald 
Westergaard, are all founded upon the utility 
theory of value. The new theory has, besides, 
exercised a very marked influence on many promi¬ 
nent economists of the present day who, like 
Professor H, Sidgwick and Professor F. A. Walker, 
cannot bo said actually to belong to this “utility 
school.” y 

Among English treatises distinctly belonging to 
the “ utility school,” we can only mention a few. 
F. Y. Edgeworth’s Mathematical Psychics (1881) 
is interesting as an attempt at utilising the new 
theory for establishing, on strictly mathematical 
lines, a science of social life. The Alphabet of 
Economic Sirience, by Ph. H. Wicksteed (1888), 
takes up the theory of value of Jevons, and 
gives a popular explanation of the fundamental 
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pf tlie higher mathematics upon which it 
Professor A. Marshall, in his Principles of 
ihics, vol. i. (1890), shows the true organic 
connection between the modern theory ana the 
doctrines of the leading economists of the past. 

The most complete bibliography to the value 
theoiy of the utility school is found in the ap¬ 
pendix to W. S. Jevons’s Theory of Political 
Economy, ed. 1888. See also: Carl Menger, 
Grundsdtze der Volkswirlhschaftslehre , till. i. 1872 
(notes to pp. 78-80, 108-113, 215-216, are ex¬ 
cellent as a guide to German writers on the sub¬ 
ject) ; Leon Walras, Theorie de la Monnaie , 1886, 
pp. vii.-ix.—Auspitz and Liebcn, Untersuehungen 
iiber die Theorie des Preises, 1889 (preface).— 
Graziani, Storia critica della Teoria del Valore in 
Italia. —R. Zuckerkandl, article “Preis” in Con¬ 
rad’s Handw. b. d. Staatsio., also same writer’s Zur 
Theorie dee Preises, 1889.—E. Caiman, History of 
the Theories of Production and Distribution in 
English Pol. Ec. 1776-1848 , 8vo, 1893.] g. f. s. 

Exchange (Usury). See Usury. 

Exchange, as Bourse, (a) A place where 
merchants, bankers, brokers, etc., assemble at 
certain hours for the transaction of business ; 
and (b) the assemblage itself. In both senses 
the word is commonly contracted into 'Change. 

‘‘The last yere, I shewyd your goode lorde- 
shipe a platte, that was drawcn howte for to 
make a goodely Bursse in Lombert strette for 
marcliaunts to repayer unto. I doo suppose yt 
wyll coste ii. M. li (£2000) and more, wyclio 
slialbe very beautyfull to the citti, and allsoo 
for the honor of our soverayngne lord the Kinge.” 
Thus wrote Lord Mayor Sir Richard Gresham 
in 1538 to Cromwell, the lord privy seal. He 
had recently seen and admired the new Burse 
at Antwerp, and was anxious that London 
merchants, whose custom it was to congregate 
twice a day in the open air in Lombard Street, 
should be provided with a similar house, or 
covered walk, to shelter them from the inclem¬ 
ency of the weather. But powerfully as he 
advocated the scheme, it did not find favour. 
Owners of property were difficult to treat with ; 
and, as the merchants themselves appear to 
have been completely indifferent, the plan was 
suffered to fall through. After the lapse of a 
quarter of a century, it was however again 
brought forward by his public-spirited son, Sir 
Thomas Gresham. On the death of his only 
child in 1564, Sir Thomas appears to have con¬ 
ceived the idea of making his country his 
principal heir; ho munificently offered, pro¬ 
vided the city would furnish a suitable site, to 
erect the building at his own expense. His 
fellow-citizens gratefully accepted the offer ; 
they raised a sufficient sum by subscription, 
purchased the piece of land on which the Royal 
Exchange now stands, and conveyed it over to 
hiio. By the end of 1568, merchants were 
able to hold their meetings within the building. 

It consisted of a quadrangular arcade, enclosing 
an open court, and bore a general resemblance 



to the Burse at Antwerp. After com]! 
it was inspected and formally opened (23rd 
January 1571) by Queen Elizabeth, who “caused 
the same Burse by an herralde and a trompet 
to be proclaimed the Royal Exchange, and so to 
be called from thenceforth, and not otherwise.” 
By Gresham’s will the Royal Exchange was 
vested in the Corporation of the City of London 
and the Mercers’ Company, conjointly. And to 
them it in due time reverted. Exactly 100 
years after the laying of the foundation stone 
the building was swept away in the great fire 
of 1666; and its successor, the second exchange, 
was also destroyed by fire in 1838. The pre¬ 
sent structure dates from 1844. 

To the stranger who visits the Royal Ex¬ 
change, expecting to find there the very heart 
of the business of London, the deserted appear¬ 
ance of its interior is a source of wonderment; 
with the exception of a short inter zal in the 
afternoon, when it is resorted to by dealers in 
some of the minor branches of commerce (paper, 
drugs, etc.), and of an hour or so on Tuesdays 
and Thursdays, when foreign bills are dealt in, 
it appears to be given over to loungers. It 
has to a great extent outlived its object. In 
Gresham’s time, and for long afterwards, the 
space afforded by the quadrangle and ambula¬ 
tory v'as sufficient for all requirements, but 
to-day the building would hardly give standing- 
room to a tithe of those who every day come 
together in the city to discuss and transact 
affairs ; long ago it became apparent either that 
the exchange must be enlarged, or that some of 
those who frequented it must go elsewhere. 
One after another, the larger and wealthier 
traders departed and built homes for them¬ 
selves in more convenient localities. Dealers 
in stocks and shares, produce merchants, ship¬ 
owners, insurance underwriters, coal, metal, 
corn, hop, w T ool-traders, and others, now possess 
their own separate exchanges. There is one 
small but important group whieh transacts 
business in the old parent centre, and which 
the mind more particularly associates with the 
w r ord “ ’Change. ” On Tuesdays and Thursdays, 
after luncheon time, the principals of the great 
merchant-banking houses (Rothscliild, Baring, 
Hutli, Klein wort, etc.), the representatives of 
a few of the more enterprising joint-stock banks 
(London County and Westminster, London 
City and Midland, Martins, etc.), and the 
London Branch managers of all the foreign and 
Anglo-foreign banks (Credit Lyonnais, Deutsche 
Bank, Swiss Bankverein, Anglo-Austrian Bank, 
etc.), collect at the eastern end of the courtyard 
to discuss matters of common interest and to 
deal in foreign bills. The attendance is Sever 
more, perhaps, including the brokers, than five 
or six score ; but it comprises members of firms 
whose names are “household words” on every 
bourse throughout the world, and is eminently 
representative of the financial side of England’* 
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'iel. Hubbub and excitement, ap- 
pajr.entijr 7 necessary concomitants of the dealings 
"mroflier commercial assemblies, are here absent; 
the negotiations are conducted in a quiet under¬ 
tone, and with an air of nonchalance which might 
almost lead the onlooker to believe that the chief 
object of the meeting is conversation, and that 
business is quite a secondary consideration. 

Formerly the foreign mails were despatched 
from London twice a week, on Tuesdays and 
Fridays, and on these “post days” alone were 
foreign bills negotiable on “’Change.” The 
custom of a bi-weekly meeting (since 1879 
Tuesday and Thursday) still subsists, as it is 
found that so far as the business in bills of 
exchange is concerned, two exchange-days are 
sufficient for all practical purposes, and are 
perhaps more advantageous than a daily market 
would be, inasmuch as they collect on the same 
spot and at the same time all the important 
buyers, arid therefore establish a genuine quota¬ 
tion. The business in cheques and telegraphic 
transfers, which has now attained huge propor¬ 
tions, is of too urgent a nature to wait for 
“post-day,” and is effected daily and hourly 
by telephone. 

Owing to the fact that the settlement by 
bill of our mercantile transactions with other 
countries is usually effected by means of drafts 
on London from abroad—the bills drawn on 
abroad from England forming only a very small 
fraction of the whole, that is to say, our ex¬ 
porters, instead of drawing against their sales, 
mostly arrange to have remittances sent them ; 
and our importers, instead of remitting against 
their purchases, mostly arrange to accept,—the 
traffic in “London” paper on the Continental 
bourses is on a far larger scale than that of the 
dealings in foreign bills on the Royal Exchange ; 
and the buying and selling of long or short 
u London,” either for the portfolio—as stock- 
in-trade, investment, or speculation, as the case 
may be — or in execution of orders received 
from customers, is part of the regular round of 
a Continental banker’s duties, and necessitates 
his daily attendance at the bourse. An English 
banker, on the contrary, is rarely or never seen 
on “ ’Change,” as he confines his bill-operations 
to paper payable at home, and immediately 
disposes through his broker of whatever foreign 
paper may be sent up to him from the provinces 
for negotiation. A notable consequence of this 
predominance of foreign-drawn over English- 
drawn paper in the various markets is that 
the course of most of the exchanges is con¬ 
trolled from abroad, and that the fluctuations 
registered here ore mere reflections of the move¬ 
ments produced by forces operating on the 
other side. G. o. 

Exchange, Stock. The largest stock ex¬ 
change in the world is that of London, in which 
securities to the nominal value of not less 
than £10,000,000,000 are marketable (1914). 
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These securities aio officially recoguisetj _ 
there are besides numbers which have no 
official quotation, but are yet dealt in from 
time to time according to the speculative rago 
of the moment. There are also in the United 
Kingdom twenty other exchanges, including 
Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield, New¬ 
castle, Birmingham, Bristol, Aberdeen, Edin 
burgh, Glasgow, Dublin, Belfast, Cardiff, Hali¬ 
fax, Huddersfield. The whole of these do 
not include the attendance of as many persons, 
or turnover of so much money and securities, as 
the London stock exchange alone. Their 
business, however, presents some points worthy 
of notice (see Exchange, Stock, Provincial). 
The London stock exchange is not only the chief 
of the English stock markets ; it is also linked 
internationally 'with nearly all the financial 
centres of the world, and it would be difficult 
to name a security which could not find a 
market in London, either through the ordinary 
channels provided by arbitrage dealers (see 
Arbitrage), who buy in the cheaper and. sell 
in the dearer markets, or through the agency 
of trusts "which, by the aid of English invest¬ 
ments, form funds applied to the purchase of 
a vast variety of securities in European, Asiatic, 
American, and Australian exchanges as well as 
those which are of native production. There 
has never been anything in history like the 
London stock exchange for magnitude and ex¬ 
tent of financial resources. It is an immense 
business engine with certain unavoidable draw¬ 
backs which give it also the nature of an 
extensive gambling centre. On the whole, 
it has been found by experience that the advan¬ 
tages and merits of such an organisation 
outweigh altogether the drawbacks imposed 
by the too-speculative spirit of mankind. 
It has been asserted, and even by members of the 
stock exchange, that nine-tenths of the opera¬ 
tions on which stockbrokers live by commission 
are gambling operations. And though no doubt 
the speculative public pay annually a heavy tax 
to the professional stock exchange element— 
rough estimates are made that in prosperous years 
the annual revenue of members of the London 
stock exchange may amount to £3,000,000 or 
£4,000,000,—yet the stock exchange provides 
a useful barometer; and sometimes by its extreme 
sensitiveness to events which have yet to happen, 
eases and mitigates the effects of disasters which 
would otherwise have assumed proportions of a 
national calam ity. Th e stock exchange is al ways 
running ahead of anticipated events, and the 
events when they happen, being so “dis¬ 
counted,” have the less effect if any effect at 
all. Tin’s is by no means the only public 
service done by the stock exchange. The 
modern fashion of turning over growing private 
undertakings into joint-stock companies makes 
the stock exchange a necessity. It is also a 
means by which astute business can 
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otherwise be a hazardous operation, 
the stock exchange is often used as a hedge 
against commercial contracts. For example, if a 
group or firm of contractors have undertaken to 
su pply steel rails for a South American railway 
at an advantageous rate, the chief contingency 
to bo guarded against is default or discredit on 
the part of the state. While undertaking to 
contract on the one hand, they find it advisable 
to acquire the option to deliver stock at fixed 
prices on the stock exchange; so that, what¬ 
ever happens, there is no great or irreparable 
loss to be feared. There has also scarcely been 
a boom in American securities in recent years 
without the life, of Mr. Pierpont Morgan being 
insured by both London and Wall Street opera¬ 
tors. Commercial operations which depend on 
the maintenance of peace in Europe can obvi¬ 
ously be entered into with some sort of security 
when it is possible to hedge against disaster by 
recourse to the stock exchange. On the occa¬ 
sion of the coronation, both of King Edward 
VII. and of King George V., heavy insurances 
wero effected at Lloyd’s by stock exchange 
operators for the rise, on tlie"risk of the death 
of the monarch. It is a two-edged tool, how¬ 
ever, and can only be used safely by men of 
the greatest discretion and experience. We 
may usefully record here an extract from the 
conclusions of- the royal commission on the 
London stock exchange, which reported in 1878 
as follows: 

“The public are enabled to'count upon a 
reasonable speed and certainty in the transac¬ 
tion of business, and the vast amount of busi¬ 
ness done secures to those who deal in the 
London stock exchange as small a difference 
between the buying and selling prices as can 
be obtained in any other market. We think, 
however, that if it were possible, it would be 
desirable that the exchange should be open to 
the public,—not so much because an investor 
would in the event have any real control over 
the bargain which his broker might make for 
him, as for the purpose of removing a certain 
amount of jealousy and suspicion which is 
created in some minds by the present system.” 
The stock exchange has not found it practicable 
to throw open its doors to the public, and it 
remains what it was—a strictly regulated club. 

The report of the royal commissioned also 
contained these words : “In the main the exist¬ 
ence of such an association, and the coercive 
action of the rules which it enforces upon the 
transaction of business and upon the conduct 
of its members, has ‘been salutary to the 
Interests of the public.” The stock exchange 
having, or rather being, a valuable monopoly, 
it is not surprising that the tone of its govern¬ 
ment is exclusive. It has a share capital''of 
£240,000, the shares being reckoned as £12 
paid. The £12 shares are (in. the year 1910) 
VOL. L 


worth about £190 each, and none other \ 
member of the stock exchange is allowed to 
be a proprietor. For the year 1909-10, the 
dividend paid was £8 :10s. a share, or 70 per 
cent of the share capital, and the net revenue of 
the year had been £211,810 : 2 : 3, after pay¬ 
ment of interest at 3 per cent on £450,000 
debentures. The share and debenture capital 
together are more than balanced by freehold 
and leasehold property, which stands at 
£1,080,628 : 6 : 7 in the accounts, and may be 
worth more. The value of the connection of the 
stock exchange may then be reckoned at some¬ 
thing more than five millions sterling. 

The management of the stock exchange has 
thus been good enough to stand the test of 
public opinion during the fast-working 19th 
century. About the year 1700, dealers in ' 
public securities found the accommodation in 
the Bank of England too small and migrated, 
to ’Change Alley ; thence to Sweetings Alley 
in 1773, where a room was engaged and kept 
up by subscription ; and afterwards to Capel 
Court where, in the year 1802, a building was 
opened, but the public were excluded. There 
were at that time about 500 subscribers, and 
this was the formal beginning of the stock ex¬ 
change, as it is now known. Seventy years ago 
the number of members was ‘about 350, and 
now (1910) the number is 5019 besides 2344 
clerks, who aro admitted at reduced rates. The ' 
stock exchange included, as it still includes, a 
responsible body, a complete organisation, a 
local habitation, a publio institution privately 
managed. Its Benevolent Fund is unique. 

Mr. F. Lqvien, for many years secretary to the 
committee for general purposes, in his evidence 
before, the rt>yal commission inT877, described * 
the internal administration of the stock, ex¬ 
change ih the following words: “ The adminis- ^ 
tration of the stock exchange is vested ( in two . 
bodies, whose functions are distinct. First 
come the managers, - who represent tho pro¬ 
prietors or shareholders ’in the undertaking, 
.under the deeds of 1802 and 1876, who are the 
executive of .the landlords of the house and, v 
premises,, haye control ov^r all monies paid for \ \ 
admission* fix annually the charge for admission 
of members for the year ensuing, appoint all 
officials, -except the secretary to the committee 
for general purposes and the official assignees, 
and superintend all matters connected with the. 
building, supplies, etc:” He goes on to de- \ 
scribe the functions of the committee fohgenernl 
purposes, who are the executive of ths sub¬ 
scribers, and “have control dver the" business 
ofi the house ; .make and administer the rulos . x 
and regulations ‘for the conduct of the business • 
of the stoqk exchange ; adjudicate all questions 
between members and complaints against mem¬ 
bers byVfop-merabers, if desired to dosobj'the 
latter. ■ They investigate thq question whether 
their published requirements have .been com 
• v -x 3D 
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l by governments and companies asking 
dements or official quotations, for loans 
or shares, and have vested in their hands the 
election by ballot of those who seek to become 
members of the stock exchange.” This com¬ 
mittee have been known to suspend or expel 
members for offences against the body, also for 
those against the public, seeing that such con¬ 
duct would be calculated to bring the stock 
exchange into disrepute. On the whole, the 
management has been successful, and, again 
on the whole, is approved by public opinion. 
New members are elected and old members re¬ 
elected on the first Monday in March of each 
year. An applicant for membership must be 
recommended by three members of at least 
four years’ standing, each of whom must pay 
£525 in case of default by the new member 
within four years of his admission. The full 
entrance fee is £525 and the annual subscription 
£42. (Sec Broker; Dealer; Jobber.) a. e. 

Exchange, Stock, Provincial, in Great 
Britain and Ireland. The best known of 
these are at:—Abordeen with 14 members, Bel¬ 
fast 32, Birmingham 60, Bradford 12, Bristol 
32, Cardiff 19, Cork 23, Dublin 87, Dundee 18, 
Edinburgh 74, Glasgow 266, Greenock 12, 
Halifax 9, Huddersfield 11, Leeds 27, Liver¬ 
pool 176, Manchester 104, Newcastle 16, Shef¬ 
field 39, and Southport 6 ; collectively (about 
the year 1910) 1037 members. 

All are organised associations managed by 
committees, and the aggregate of yearly busi¬ 
ness transacted is very great. It is noted that 
cases of dispute and litigation between pro¬ 
vincial brokers and clients are rare, and it is 
claimed on behalf of these institutions that no 
description of business in this country is carried 
on with greater rapidity and accuracy than that 
in which these exchanges are engaged. 

Up to the year 1890 the provincial exchanges 
had no common understanding or organisation; 
but in that year the council of associated stock 
exchanges— that is to say of provincial stock 
exchanges—was established, a consultative body 
composed of delegates, generally the chairmen 
and deputy chairmen of the various exchanges. 
The council meets annually, or more frequently 
in cases of emergency ; the presidency and ad¬ 
ministration being undertaken by the larger 
exchanges in turn. The provincial exchanges 
have undertaken the revision aud codification 
of stock exchange rules with the object of secur¬ 
ing identical arrangements in carrying on the 
business throughout the v hole body of associated 
exchanges. Thus the notice of the rule of the 
Handles tor stock exchange committee (Econo¬ 
mist, January 7, 1911) is identical with that of 
the London stock exchange, witli the difference 
that it is more stringent than the latter through 
the reference to the Prevention of Corruption 
Act 1906, and the rule that “no member of 
this exchange may divide eommissions with 



any one.” The first public action of tha^oOy - 
was their successful attempt, by securing the 
guarantee of share titles, to avert from share¬ 
holders, in future, the disastrous possibilities 
opened out by the North Western Railway 
Company’s now’ historical denial of their stock 
certificates. The London stock exchange de¬ 
clined to take action in the matter, until the 
principle of indefeasible titles to securities had 
been accepted by public bodies; the Forged 
Transfers’ Acts, and the benefits resulting from 
them, will, accordingly, always be associated 
with the provincial exchanges, more especially 
with that of Liverpool, a member of which in¬ 
stitution having secured the passing of these 
acts and put them into operation. 

The business of the provincial stock exchanges 
consists largely of:—Transactions for invest¬ 
ment in British, Canadian, and American rail¬ 
way stocks ; dealings in shares of insurance, 
banking, shipping, commercial and industrial 
undertakings. The application of the Limited 
Liabilities Act adds largely to the number of 
these undertakings. Being practically brokers’ 
markets, investors can there operate free from 
such profits as arc absorbed by Loudon dealers. 
The Association of Provincial Stock and Share 
Brokers, a new organisation which held its first 
annual meeting, Juno 27, 1914 (Times, Juno 
29), promises to be useful. 

Exchange, Foreign. The term foreign ex 
change denotes the value at which an amount 
quoted iu the currency of the country where 
the transaction originates is interchangeable 
with that of a foreign country. The quotation 
of foreign exchange fixes the market value, for 
the time being, of foreign currency in the place 
wherein the quotation is made. For instance, 
if the French exchange is quoted in London 
to-day at 25 frs. 20 c. for cheques on Paris, 
it means that for every sovereign a London 
banker would buy or sell 25 frs. 20 c. in a 
cheque on Paris—one must say buy or sell, 
because it is most unlikely that he would dr: 
both, for there is always a difference between 
buying and selling, therefore the quotation is 
generally twofold — for instance 25 frs. 20 c. to 
25 frs. 25 c., meaning that the London banker 
would give the public an order on Paris for 25 
frs. 20 c. for each sovereign he receives, or Would 
give a sovereign for every 25 fra. 25 c. offered 
to him in the shape of a cheque on Paris. 

He thus leaves a margin of profit of 2^ 
centimes in each pound, either in buying or sell¬ 
ing, the actual exchange being 25 frs. 22| c. 
This margin of profit pays for the trouble and 
outlay involved iu the transaction, which the 
banker in London and his agent in Paris have 
to carry out. 

It is necessary to point out that these quota¬ 
tions constantly fluctuate for various reasons, the 
principal cause being the b danceof tradebetween 
different countries; let us cite an instance: 
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. ^wnp’ftieg of a greater value than what 
mglisli operators sell in France, the halarucc. 
of trade is said to be against England ; conse¬ 
quently* the quotation in Paris .fbr pounds' 
sterling declines. .There arc, however, indirect 
influences on the exchanges between different 
countries; for example, England may owe 
money to'the'United States for .wheat, cptto'n, 
or other commodities, while the United States 
may owe money to Franco for silk , or wine. 
In that. case the American merchant would 
probably send ^'France bills drawn on‘England 
against the goods, Nvhich English v merchants- 
have bphght from him. These bills being sold 
in Paris would tend to depress the quotation o.f 
pounds .sterling in Paris, just as if England- 
owed the money to France. .We thus see that 
foreign exchanges play an important part in 
facilitating the settlement of debts due by one 
country to anothet, thus avoiding the cumbrous 
mode of paying international indebtedness by 
the transmission of specie. 

Another cause cf variation in. foreign ex¬ 
changes is the inequality-of the value of money 
in different commercial centres ; money, like 
water, finds its level, it flows, unless some 
obstacle intervenes, to those countries where a 
better rate exists, until it equalises those dif¬ 
ferences. Those obstacles are tho question of 
credit, and of the dissimilarity in the respective 
currencies ; where these, things are equal, a 
difference in discount rates will attract or repel 
money from one country to another. For 
instance, when the Baring crisis occurred in 
November 1890, the Bank of England raised 
its rate of discount to 7 per cent., which rate 
was maintained for some time, and was higher 
than the valuo of money in other commercial 
centres. The effect was immediately apparent ; 
all foreign merchants and bankers who had 
confidence in their London agents remitted 
money to obtain a higher rate of discount than 
what obtained in their respective countries. 
These remittances acted on the foreign ex¬ 
changes, causing them to rise to the gold export 
point(seeGoLD Points in Foreign Exchanges), 
necessitating the shipment of gold to London. 

Another elFect of high discount rates is the 
depression in the value of merchandise and 
securities, such as bonds and shares held on 
borrowed money. These are sent to markets 
abroad where money is cheaper, and naturally 
money is sent to London in payment of the 
goods and securities. received. Another cause 
of fluctuations in foreign exchange is internal 
disturbance, either social or financial, creating 
alarm and inducing the transference of money 
from one pountry to another for safe custody. 

We have seen at intervals in Paris that dis¬ 
turbances have caused the exchange on London 
to advance very rapidly in consequence of large 
fiuins being sent to London for safe keeping. 


the Continent is generally marked by a' decline 
in tho value of sovereigns abroad, and the.ex¬ 
change is then said to move against this country. 
The quotation of exchango between countries 
' using gold as the chief circulating medium can 
however only fluctuate between well-defined 
limits called the export or import gold points. 
Thus the exchange on London cannot for any 
length of time fall below 25 frs. 10 c., nor 
rise above 25 frs. 40 c. ; because in the former 
case gold would be sent from London to Paris 
•to purchase pounds sterling, and in the latter 
case the reverse operation would take place, 
and gold would be sent from Paris to London. 
The difference of 30 c. or 3d. per sovereign 
covers the freight and insurance, also the mint 
. charges involved in converting the gold of one 
country into that of the other. 

There is, however, considerable difficulty at 
times in fixing the exchange between this 
country and another which has a silver or 
paper currency. Sometimes tho variations are 
great and rapid ; sometimes it is difficult to fix 
.a close ratio* between buyers and sellers of ex¬ 
change on countries having a basis of circula¬ 
tion different from our own. Let us take tho 
exchange between this country and India, 
which is the largest silver-using country in the 
world. The exchange in London on India 
varies materially and suddenly. On some occa¬ 
sions there has been no reasonable quotation for 
bills on our great dependency, because of the 
uncertain value of silver. The rupee declined 
from the rate of 2s. -|d. in 1864, to the rate of 
Is. 2fd. in August 1892, and subsequently 
even lower. These enormous fluctuations arose 
from the variations in the gold price of silver 
in this country, but the fluctuations in the 
exchanges between India and other silver-using 
countries has been very slight. 

Thus the exchange between Shanghai and 
Calcutta did not vary so much during 
the year 1891 as the quotation between 
London aud Paris ; in fact, tho fluctuations 
between China and India seldom exceed £ per 
cent, which represente the cost of freight and 
insurance on transmitting silver between those 
countries. 

The greatest variations, however, arise in 
the exchanges between this country and those 
where there has been a suspension of specie 
payments. The most notable instances are 
with Russia, Spain, and Portugal in Europe ; 
and with Brazil, Chili, and Argentine in America. 
There is hardly a limit to the possible deprecia¬ 
tion of a paper currency. We have noticed, 
with regard to Argentine, a premium on gold 
of 300 per cent, or a reduction in the valuo of 
paper to one-fourth of its former gold value. 

All depends in these cases upon the quantity 
of paper money issued, relatively J o demand 
and to the absorbing power of the country con- 
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yx apci upon the credit of the government 
^Jwhieh^ls responsible for the ultimate rcdemp- 
of the paper currency. We know that 
almost every country has passed through this 
critical financial stage; even in this country, at 
the beginning of the 19th century, gold has 
been quoted at a premium of over 50 per cent, 
as against Bank of England notes. At such a 
time the foreign exchanges were greatly adverse 
to this country, and all gold was exported, 
Fifty years ago the United States had a 
similar experience of a forced paper currency 
with foreign exchanges all against that country, 
causing the exportation of gold and silver to 
pay for war stores. We thus see that foreign 
exchange acts like a barometer giving indica¬ 
tions of the financial aspect in every country, 
acting as a warning when a financial storm is 
impending, counselling those who have too 
many engagements afloat to take in sail; while 
in fair weather it gives an assurance of smooth 
water ahead, administering a well-founded im¬ 
petus to all who embark in legitimate enterprises. 

[See Goschen, Foreign Exchanges .] s. m. 

Exchange, Foreign, practical working of. 
If it be sought to apply the theory of the 
foreign exchanges to practical ends, or to draw 
trustworthy conclusions from their fluctuations, 
the following axioms should be noted. 

Firstly , the current rate of exchange is the 
price of a bill of exchange either at usance or 
at sight. It is not necessarily the ratio at 
which the money of one country exchanges for 
the money of another. At a time when e.g. a 
cheque on Berlin is to be bought at 20*40 marks 
to the £, it may be necessary to pay 20*20 for 
German gold coin (because it must be assumed 
that the seller has been at the expense of im¬ 
porting it) ; but 20*40 would be called the rate 
of exchange, not 20*20. 

Secondly , the price of bills is governed by 
the ordinary laws of supply and demand. 
When they grow scarce they grow dear, when 
they become plentiful they become cheap. If 
they become very dear, the would-be purchasers 
look round to see whether there is anything 
else they can remit to better advantage—pro¬ 
duce, let us say, or some particular stock 
exchange security, or one of the precious metals 
— and, as soon as they discover such an article, 
they cease buying bills, and the price stops 
rising ; if they become very cheap, the would-be 
sellers consider whether it might not pay better 
to employ the money standing at their credit 
abroad in the purchase of something —gold, say, 
or a foreign bond —which is saleable at home, 
and immediately this becomes feasible they cease 
offering bills, and the price stops falling. 

Thirdly , the rate of exchange at A for cheques 
on B must correspond, or tend to correspond, 
with the rate of exchange at B for cheques on 
A, assuming that credit has not been shaken 
on either side, and that there exists a free 


market for cheque and cable transfer, 
wise exchange-dealers would secure a speedy 
and easy profit. Thus if Paris telephones 
“Cheque London 25*26 ” while here it stands 
at 25*24, bankers on both sides would instantly 
sell as much as possible, the result being as 
follows :— 

London pays say £5000 (amount of the Paris 
draft), and receives £5000 (proceeds of its draft 
on Paris for fr. 126,200 at 25*24), 

Paris pays fr. 126,200 (amount of the London 
draft), but receives fr. 126,100, proceeds of 
its draft on London for £5000 at 25*26 ; 
showing without any outlay whatsoever, a 
gain of 100 francs. This is called arbitrage- 
business, and illustrates the manner in which 
the exchanges are actually regulated, for it is 
of course obvious that under the influence of 
such transactions the rates in Paris and London 
will very speedily be brought to a level. 

Fourthly , as it is the custom of trade to give 
credit to the buyer who buys to sell again, most 
bills are drawn at a usance, varying from thirty 
days to six months, according to custom, and 
the usual exchange quotation applies to bills at 
usance. Between the exchange for a bill at 
sight and that for a bill at usance, the differ¬ 
ence depends on the rate of interest prevailing 
in the place upon which it is drawn. The 
usance, for example, of bills on Italy is three 
months, and if interest in Italy rules at 4 per 
cent, a bill at usance should cost 1 per cent less 
than a bill at sight. 

Fifthly , as the bills drawn on London from 
abroad vastly outnumber the bills drawn on 
abroad from London, the demand and supply 
of the'former exercises a proportionately greater 
influence over the course of the exchange than 
that of the latter. In other words, the actual 
rise or fall takes place on the foreign market, 
and London in most instances merely adjusts 
its rates according to the quotations telegraphed 
from abroad. 

Lastly } in those countries where the value of 
the currency oscillates in relation to gold, the 
exchange is subjeqt to two sets of fluctuations— 
to fluctuations of limited extent caused by 
changes in the ratio of supply to demand, and 
to fluctuations of almost unlimited extent 
caused by changes in the value of the currency- 
medium. Thus, if the normal exchange with 
a paper currency country ho 4Sd. per § gold, or 
$5 to £1, a rise in the gold premium, which is 
illimitable, from 200 per cent to 300 per cent 
would cause the exchange to move from 16d. 
per § paper, or §15 per £, to 12d. per $ paper, 
or §20 per £, 

[See Lord Goschen, Foreign Exchanges (Effing¬ 
ham Wilson, 1863)—the classical work on this 
subject. For the calculations needed for “ the 
solution of the problems encountered in the 
merchant's every-day experience,” see especially 
the works of George Clare, ABO of the Foreign 
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$esl Macmillan, 1895 ).—A Money Market 
^Effingham Wilson, 1893).—II. Deutsch, 
ye (Eff. Wilson).—Ottomar Haupt, Arbi¬ 
trages et Parities, 1894. Franklin Escher, special 
lecturer on Foreigu Exchange at New York Univer¬ 
sity, in Elements of Foreign Exchange (EIF. Wilson, 
J910), gives an interesting explanation of the sub¬ 
ject from the point of view of the United States.— 
Hartley Withers, Money Changing , 1913.] g. c. 

Exchange between Holland and Dutch 
Tndia. (The guilder converted in this state¬ 
ment as 12 = £1.) To explain the working 
of the exchange between Holland and Dutch 
India, it is necessary to describe the different 
currency systems in force in the mother 
country and the dependency. To begin with 
that of Holland. At the commencement of 
the 19th century the state of tho currency in the 
Netherlands was very unsatisfactory. From 
early times silver had been the only standard 
of value, but an almost unexampled variety of 
silver coin was in circulation, owing to the 
fact that, during the existence of the Republic 
• of the United Netherlands, nearly every province 
had a separate mint. Gold coin had also been 
struck, and was a medium of exchange at rates 
officially fixed by the government; but silver 
alone was legal tender until the year 1816, 
when (Act of 28th September) dual legal 
tender was introduced at the ratio of 15-87, 
between the then current silver gilder of 200 
a,os weighing 9*61 grammes fine, and the ten 
guilder piece weighing 6-056 grammes fine gold. 

Gold being thus over-valued, as compared 
with the bimetallic ratio of 15* adopted by 
France in 1803, all the full weight silver coins 
were driven out of the country, and gold 
coin, struck according to the law of 1816, 
together with all the worn and clipped silver 
coin of earlier date, formed the only circulat¬ 
ing medium. 

To remedy this state of affairs it was enacted 
in 1839 (Act of 22nd March) that the historical 
guilder of the weight of 9 *61 grammes fine silver 
should be reduced to the weight of 9*45 gram 
fine, thus raising tho ratio from 15-87 to 15-60 ; 
but the clipping of the old coin continued on a 
most scandalous scale, so that often a premium 
of 5 to 7| per cent had to be paid for full 
weight pieces. A thoroughly efficient reform 
of the currency became indispensable, and a 
general recoinage of all the old silver money, 
struck before 1839, was accordingly ordered by 
the Act of 22nd May 1845. 

w ithin a couple of years a nominal amount of 
.85 millions of guilders old silver (£7,083,000) 
was withdrawn from circulation and converted 
into new coin, at a cost of some 8 millions 
(£666,600), the operation itself being to a 
great extent facilitated by the still existing 
double standard, gold coin being available for 
the use of the public in adequate quantities. 
At the same time, the question whether the 



double standard system could be conr 
became a matter of ample discussion in the 
press, and alter lengthened debates in parlia¬ 
ment the law of 26th September 1847 was 
enacted, by which the monetary system of the 
Netherlands was based on the silver standard 
only, with the silver guilder of 10 grammes and 
tWo - fine as the unit, all thf gold coins in the 
hands of the public being withdrawn from 
circulation and demonetised. 

This decision was taken when nothing yet had 
transpired about the Californian and Australian 
gold-fields. That only became known to the 
world a couple of years later ; nothing, there¬ 
fore, can be more erroneous than the assertion, 
often made, that the final adoption of the silver 
standard as basis of the monetary system of tho 
Netherlands originated in the fear of a probable 
fall in the value of gold. The greater con¬ 
venience of silver for domestic purposes was 
the principal motive for a reform which at that 
time perfectly answered the purpose. 

The recoinage of the old silver coins being 
completed in 1849, a beginning was made in 
the following year by withdrawing the gold 
ten and five guilder pieces from circulation. 
Of these g. 172 millions (£14,333,300) had 
been coined and delivered to the public, but 
scarcely one - third of that amount, say 
g. 50 millions (£4,166,600) was presented for 
exchange against the state notes muntbUjetten). 
These notes were intended to be issued as a 
temporary medium of exchange only, but as 
the public became accustomed to them they 
proved so convenient that up to Oct. 1, 1904, 
they formed part of the currency of the country 
to a limited extent—varying between 10 mil¬ 
lions (£833,300) originally and later 15 millions 
(£1,250,000). 

All the gold coins received from the public 
were sold on government account at a loss of 
1 million of guilders (£83,300), and altogether 
the reform of the currency, including the re¬ 
coinage of the old silver money, and the 
demonetisation of the former gold hoin, has 
been effected at a cost of about 10 millions 
(£833,300). 

Since that date, 1847, Hie state of the 
currency became most satismetory in every 
respect, and certainly no new reform would 
have been thought of if the monetary policy 
of the neighbouring countries had remained 
unaltered. But in 1872 the rulers of Germany 
deemed it advisable to introduce gold as the 
standard of the newly-constituted Empire, and 
it soon became evident that Holland could not 
remain indifferent to tho intended reform of the 
German currency. 

In October 1872, therefore, the Dutch 
government appointed a special commission to 
consider the subject and to advise as to the 
measures necessary in the interests of the 
country, and in December the commission re- 
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; it would be impossible for Holland 
the silver standard established by the 
Act of November 1847, were all her neighbours 
to adopt gold as their standard of value. Accord¬ 
ing to their views the most desirable solution 
of the question for Europe in general would be 
the adoption by the leading monetary powers 
of the double standard — admitting the free 
coinage of both gold and silver as legal tender 
at the same iixed ratio of value. They con¬ 
sidered that a great stability of value for both 
metals would be the result of the compensatory 
action of that system, if introduced throughout 
the whole of Europe ; that Holland alone would 
bo powerless in the matter, and therefore that 
it would be indispensable for Holland to adopt 
the single gold standard should Germany decide' 
upon that line of action, and that, in the mean¬ 
time, without abrogating the law of 1847, the 
further coinage of silver on private account should 
at once be restricted or stopped altogether. 

In conformity with the recommendation of 
the commission, the closing of the Utrecht 
mint for private coinage of silver was ordered 
by the law of 21st May 1873, and on Germany 
establishing the gold standard by the law of 9th 
July 1873, a bill was submitted to the states 
general, proposing the introduction of a legal 
tender currency of ten and five guilder pieces in 
gold, and the withdrawal from circulation of the 
silver standard coins issued under the currency 
regulations-of 1847. The bill, however, was 
rejected ; matters remained as they were until 
the middle of the year 1875, when, according 
to the law of 6th June, the mint was opened 
to the public for the coinage of ten guilder J 
of 6*048 grammes fine gold, to be legal tender 
concurrently with the silver guilder, the further 
coinage of which remained prohibited. 

Thus the system of the 6talon boiteux was 
introduced in the Netherlands, and, though it 
is of course open to the greatest objections, it 
must be acknowledged that, up to this moment, 
it has caused no serious inconvenience or mis¬ 
chief whatever. A 3 a rule, the balance of trade 
is in favour of Holland, and bullion accordingly 
flows in freely. But occasionally the tide turns, 
as was the case in 1882, when a strong demand 
for export set in and the bank’s stock of gold, 
which about the middle of 1880 had amounted 
to 80,000,000 of guilders (£6,666,600), de¬ 
creased to below 5,000,000 (£416,600). The 
defect of the system then became evident. If 
once the gold stock of the country were ex¬ 
hausted, silver would become the regulator of 
the currency without any other limit to the 
depreciation of the currency and a correspond¬ 
ing rise in the foreign exchanges than the price 
of bar silver in the London market. 

To protect the general interests of the 
country against the serious dangers cveutually 
certain to result from such an unsettled state 
of atTairs. a bill was passed (Act of *27th April 



1884) empowering tlfe government, as soBn as 
the state of the currency should render it 
necessary, to withdraw from circulation, and to 
sell in the open riiarket, silver coin to the 
amount of 25,000,000 of guilders (£2,0S3,800, 
at 12 gs. =£1) and to buy gold with the pro¬ 
ceeds. Up to this moment, however (February 
1911) there has never been any need to put this 
measure— which in the full cense of the term* 
may be considered as the safety, valve of the 
present currency system of Holland 1 — into force; 
The law of 1884 is the unequivocal acknow- % 
ledgment. of the principle that the state is 
responsible for the maintenance of the gold value 
of the silver currency, and that" it 4s one of the 
first duties of every government that has imposed 
a standard of value Upon its subjects to take 
every reasonable precaution in its power to pre¬ 
vent that standard from fluctuating. 

The currency system which has now been 
in force in Holland for about forty years, 
though defective in principle, has fully answered 
the requirements of the country, and it may 
remain unaltered for many years more unless 
it breaks down through the immense profit to 
be made by unscrupulous pernons in manufac¬ 
turing illicit coins of exactly the same weight 
and standard as the legal ones. But if this 
becomes the case, it will not only be Holland 
but nearly the whole continent that will lia\e 
to face a difficulty of the greatest magnitude, 
the solution of which may make an international 
understanding with respect to money matters 
more urgent than ever. 

Having thus described the system of currency 
in force in Holland, we will now turn to that 
of her Indian possessions. 

In Dutch India the state of the currency 
was for many years even worse tliah it was in 
the mother country before the reform of 1847 
was effected, and even the government itself 
was instrumental in wilfully perverting the 
currency of the colony. 

The erroneous idea prevailed that the wants 
of the native population were on too limited 
a scale to require the precious metals for a 
general medium of exchange, and that it was 
in the interest of “the good people of these 
countries to increase the circulation of copper 
coin as much as possible ” (.Decree of the 
Governor-General of Dutch India,, of 25th June 
| 1818). Hence the government continued for 
| years to efleet the bulk of its payments in 
copper money, the so-called doits ( duiten ), 
which were imported in large quantities from 
Holland with the unavoidable result that nil 
the good moiiey formerly issued was driven out 
of the country. Silver was still the legal 
standard, and the silver guilder the unit* of 
account, but virtually only copper remained as 
the general circulating medium , for the whole 
community. A general depreciation of the 
currency, was the natural consequence of this 
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jo^lirairs, a loss of 25 to 30 per cent 
*"^to be incurred on ever} 7 remittance to 
Holland or elsewhere. 


ft. 


circulating silver money fetches the full value 
of gold for payments in Holland. More than 
once Dutch India has had to face an unfavour¬ 


The colony suffered severely for many years 
under this miserable and scandalous condition 
of the currency. At last the government be¬ 
came aware that measures of a most stringent 
character ought to be taken to resettle currency 
matters on a satisfactory basis. By the law of 
1st May 1854 the monetary system of the 
mother country, as regulated by the law of 
1847, was introduced in Dutch India, and 
since that time nothing has been left undone 
by tho authorities to secure the colony the 
benefit of a thoroughly efficient currency. For 
some consecutive years large shipments of silver 
coin from Holland to Java were made on govern¬ 
ment account, between 1854 and 1860, 90 
millions of guilders (£7,500,000). Every¬ 
where an opportunity was offered to exchange 
silver for the circulating copper money, and 
thus a long-wished-for reform was effected at a 
cost to the state of about 20 millions of guilders 
(£1,606,600). 

Ever since that date the condition of the 
currency in Dutch India has been as satis¬ 
factory, nay as perfect, as in the mother 
country itself; even the late silver crisis leav¬ 
ing it altogether unaffected in consequence of 
tho measures taken by the government to 
keep the currency at the standard value by 
closing the Utrecht mint, not only for the 
home, but also for the colonial coinage. 
Having no mint of its own, Dutch India 
has always been supplied with the money 
required for circulation by specie imports from 
Holland, the standard coin being exactly 
identical, and the stock of silver legal tender 
money available in Holland has till now been 
more than sufficient to meet the requirements 
of the circulation of the colony. 

Thus a very close link exists between the 
currency of Dutch India and that of Hol¬ 
land. At first it was thought that silver 
might remain the standard in the eastern 
possessions of the kingdom, whatever reform 
might be introduced in the monetary system of 
the mother country ; but gradually the convic¬ 
tion prevailed that, equally with the people of 
Holland, the Indian subjects were entitled to 
protection from the difficulties in which the 
action of a depreciating currencymust necessarily 
involve them, and to remove all uncertainty as 
to the standard of value in the colony the law 
of 28th March 1877 decided that gold ten 
guilder pieces should from that date be legal 
tender in Dutch India, —thus establishing the 
monetary s} T stem of the colony on exactly the 
same basis as in Holland. 

Meanwhile no gold whatever is to be found 
in circulation in Dutch. Tndia ; but the lack of 
gold has never caused any inconvenience, and 
is in fact of no consequence so long as the 


able balance of trade, making the export of 
specie unavoidable (Table A), but the rate of ex- 

Table A. 

Imports and Exports of Silver Coin 
from and to Holland. 


(Tlie guilder converted as 12=£1.) 


Years. 

Government account. 

Private account 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 


£ 

£ 

' £ 

£ 

18SS. 

_ 

— 

724,100 

— 

1SS9 

666,666 

. - 

! 792,500 

— 

1S90 

333,333 

— 

I 219,166 

— 

1S01 

S3,333 
166,606 

— 

— 

804,166 

1892 

— 

345,667 

733,333 

1893 

S3,333 

— 

— 

— 

1894 

83,333 

— 

832 

— 

1895 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1S96 

51,250 

— 

4,542 

— 

1897 

_ 

— 

-- 

— 

1S98 

133,333 

— 

— 

300 

1S99 

— 

675,600 

— 

1900 

19S,750 

i - 

- - ■ 

— 

1901 

176,666 

— 

— 

750,154 

250,000 

1902 

— 

12,022 

1903 

83,333 

— 

— 

— 

1904 

91,667 

— 

— 

— 

1905 

850,000 

— 

1,479 

— 

1900 

375,000 

— 

S3,338 

_i 

1907 

583,833 

— 

4,167 

- * 

1908 

— 

— 

__ 1 


Table B. 

Batavia Rates of Exchange for Bank Bills. 


Years. 

Amsterdam 
six months’ date. 
(Par=100) 

London 

six months’ sisht 
(Par=g. 12) 

Lowest. 

© 

§ 

w 

Average. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Average. 

1888 

103 

101 § 

102A 

11-S5 

11-675 

11*75 

1889 

102* 

1004 

101* 

11-975 

11*70 

11*820 

1890 

102 

99} 

lnn^ 

12*05 

11*80 

11*925 

1891 

101 

99} 

1008 

12-05 

11*925 

11*975 

1892 

10U 

99} 

ioos 

12*10 

11 to 

12* 

1893 

102J 

100 

101* 

12*05 

11*825 

11*94 

1894 

101? 

100 

100} 

12*05 

11*90 

11*975 

1S95 

100§ 

100 

100A 

12-125 

12*025 

12*075 

1S9G 

101$ 

100 

100} 

1210 

12-025 

12*09 

1897 

101$ 

100* 

101 

12-06 

11-94 

12* 

1893 

101* 

100* 

101 

12* 

11*90 

11*95 

1899 

102* 

100* 

1016 

11*95 

11*80 

11*875 

1900 

102* 

1016 

102^ 

11*86 

11-79 

11-S25 

1901 

1015 

100* 

101* 

12-04 

11-84 

11-94 

1902 

101* 

100* 

loot* 

12-075 

11*925 

12* 

1903 

101* 

1005 

101* 

12- 

11*875 

11*94 

1904 

101* 

100* 

101 

11-90 

11*91 

11*94 

1905 

101* 

101 

lou 

11*925 

11*85 

11-S9 

1906 

102* 

101} 

102* 

11 -90 

11*775 

11*84 

1007 

102* 

102* 

102* 

11-825 

11*675 

11*75 

190S 

102* 

101* 

102$ 

11-94 

11-725 

11*83 


change never exceeded the bullion point of gold 
(see Golp Points in Foreign Exchanges), 
since silver could always be used as a remittance 
to Holland in order to effect payments there, 
or to purchase sterling bills in Amsterdam fo» 
payments in England. 
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sequence rates of exchange at Batavia 
'financial centre of Dutch Iildia — have 
maintained a most remarkable steadiness during 
the last forty years, as shown in table B, see 
page 775, to explain which it maybe added that 
the way of quoting the rate of bills drawn on 
Amsterdam is exactly the reverse of the quota¬ 
tions for sterling paper. For the latter the 
Dutch Indian currency is the fluctuating term, 
the quotation consisting of a varying number 
of guilders and cents to be paid for the pound 
sterling. In the exchange between Batavia and 
Amsterdam, on the other hand, the latter place 
gives the “uncertain” a quotation of 101, 
meaning that g. 100 Dutch Indian currency 
gives claim to g. 101 Netherlands currency. 
Thus it is obvious that a rise in the quotation 
of bills on Amsterdam must correspond to a 
decline in sterling quotations. [See Exchange, 
Foreign, practical working of.J 

During the last forty years in drawing from 
Java the extreme rates for Dutch bills have 
been 99| and 104|, and for English bills 
g. 12*15 and g. 11*375, thus showing a fluctua¬ 
tion of only 5J- per cent for the former, and 7 
per cent for the latter bills,, Since 1875, when 
the great fall in the'price of bar silver set in, 
rates have not fluctuated more than 2^ or 3 per 
cent. ’ Thus Dutch India has been spared the 
disturbance in money and exchange matters 
which has caused so much inconvenience* and 
loss in British India. 

By the law of December 31, 1903, renewing 
the charter of the Netherlands bank, power 
was granted it to issue botes of 10 guilders 
(16s. 8d.), and simultaneously the state notes 
were withdrawn from circulation.' Since then 
,the'regulation of the fiduciary currency of Hol¬ 
land lias remained in the hands of the bank 
under the regulations ordered by law. • 

[But the f&ct is not to be overlooked that the 
whole structure of the currency of Dutch India 
must collapse in .case Hollalid is forced by circum- 
Btanbes to complete its monetary reform by the 
demonetisation of the silver^ actually circulating, 
as full legal tender money.* Then the colony 
would be obliged $o follow, and it is therefore not 
at all impossible that at some future period even 
the Eastern Archipelago may appear in the market 
Jor the sale of silver and the purchase of gold, 
unless it may still be practicable to arrive at an 
international understanding about the free coinage 
of sil ver as proposed originally in the report of the 
Dutch currency commission of 1872.] n.p. v. d.B. 

[Ratio of silver to gold in Holland, taking mint 
charges into account, 15*625 to 1,] 

Exchange between Great Britain‘and 
British India. —The drop in* tho value of 
silver, commencing after 1867 (see Latin 
UnioJi), compelled the government of British 
India to make in 1893 an arrangement for its 
remittances between India and London, similar 
in nmny rc -pects to that in existence between 
Hollaud and the Dutch Indies (3ep Exchange 


& 


between Holland and Dutch India). 
rate at which council bills were issued in London 
was separated from the price of silver. In 
order to effect this, tho coinage.of rupees in 
India on private account was suspended, with 
a view to the introduction of a gold standard. 
The Indian government had been anxious that 
this step should be taken; but the home govern¬ 
ment desired that a thorough examination into 
the whole matter should be previously made. 

A departmental committee was appointed, con¬ 
sisting of Lord Herscliell, afterwards lord 
chancellor, chairman, other members being Mr. 
Leonard, now Lord, Courtney, Sir Thomas 
afterwards Lord, Farrer, Sir Reginald, now Lord, 
Welby of the treasury, Mr. Arthur* Godley, 
now Lord Kilbracken, of the India office, Sir 
Richard Strachey, and the late Mr. B. W. 
Currie, who was a member of the council of 
India and of the firm of Glyn and Co. The 
committee considered the proposals of the 
Indian government, which aimed at fixing the' 
exchange at the rate of Is. 6d. per rupee.’ This 
rate the committee did not adopt; the market 
rate being at the time (June 1893) approximat¬ 
ing to Is. 2d. for the rupee. The general con¬ 
clusions of the committee, in their report to the 
secretary of state for. India, Lord Kimberley, 
were that “while conscious of the gravity of 
the suggestion, we cannot, in view of the serious 
evils wifch which the government of India may 
at any time be confronted if matters are \eft as 
they are, advise your lordship to over-rule the 
proposal for the closing of‘the mints and the 
adoption of a gold standard, which* that govern¬ 
ment, with their responsibility and deep interest 
in the success of the measures suggested, have 
submitted to you. But wo consider that the 
following modification of these proposals are\ 
advisable:—The closing' of the mints against^' 
the free coinage of silver should be accompanied * 
by anvannouncement that though closed to the 
N public, they will be used by the government for 
the coinage of rupees an exchange for gold, at 
a ratio.to Lie*then fixed, say Is. 4d.- per rupee ; 
and that in 't]ic government treasuViOs gold will 
be received'in satisfaction of pnblip dues at the* 
'same ratio.” : The Indian government acted 
immediately on this recoinnaendation, and an 
act passechiti the council at Calcutta (June 
1893) carrying the report of the committee 
‘into effect, and fixing tho rate at Is. 4d. 

The action of the government in 1893 was 
immediately followed by a i*i§e in the selling 
ratebf India council bills in London from about 
Is. 2d. .to l*s.‘ 4d, for the rupee, and by a rather 
more .than corresponding fall in the market 
price of silver. Suggestions have been made 
to bring the rate for council bills upwards to 
Is. 6d., .and- ultimately to about 2s. for the 
• rupee. * It remains to be seen whether the 
Indian government will have sufficient control 
over-the market for bills to enable it to cany 
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6 fFect. Nor can tho influence on the 
^legislation of other countries—as for 
example on the United States of America—or 
on the rate of exchange in the trade with other 
3ilver-using countries be stated at present, or 
the elfect which, may be produced on the trade 
of British India, or on the condition of the 
people. One result, it the measure continues 
to operate, will bo the formation of the largest 
“ token ” circulation of coins that has been 
known in modern times, as the rupee will cir¬ 
culate at the rate which the government fixes 
it at relatively to gold, irrespective of the gold 
price of uncoined silver ; while for the present, 
at all events, there is no gold coin current to 
represent the rupee. A further result will be 
the entire separation of tjie rate for the bills 
on India from the market value of the ordinary 
circulation of the country. The council bills 
are, as was desired, issued at the rate fixed 
for the time by the Indian government. The 
arrangements, in so far as they are based on an 
authoritative rate fixed by a government for 
monetary transactions, and a fixed ratio be¬ 
tween gold and silver are similar in some points 
to those on which bi-metallic systems have been 
founded ; but while this is the case, the leading 
principle of bi-metallism, namely, the power 
of the subject to have his bar silver or bar 
gold coined into money and to be able to pay 
his debts with cither metal so coined, is entirely 
absent. The success of the plan depends solely 
on the power which the Indian Council may 
be able to exert over the London market. The 
Indian Coinage Acts of 1899 and 1906 enacted 
that “gold coins, whether coined at Her 
Majesty’s Royal Mint in England, or at any 
mint established in pursuance of a procla¬ 
mation of Her Majesty as a branch of Her 
Majesty’s Royal Mint, shall be a legal tender 
in payment or on account at the rate of 
fifteen rupees for one sovereign.” No such 
gold coins have yet (1914) been struck at any 
mint in India. 

No reference has been made ip this state¬ 
ment to other points, many of great weight, 
connected with this question, such as the 
possibility of private coinage — in the vast 
region of India, much of which is not under 
the control of our government — of spurious 
silver rupees equally valuable with those issued 
by authority, an operation which would be very 
profitable to the coiner (this, however, up to 
the present, 1914, does hot appear to have 
been carried on to any very large extent)— of 
the effect on the Indian cultivator of the soil, 
who will now be deprived of the resource which 
silver, in the form of ornaments, has been to 
him in time of famine — or of the result on the 
trade of other silver-using countries. 

The measure was designed to prevent the 
rate from dropping lower, but it will have tho 
effect of stereotyping the loss entailed by the 


fall in exchange both on the governmentanu 
on private individuals at the point at present 
fixed. 

[See Report of Vie Committee appointed to inquire 
into the Indian Currency , 1893 .—Correspondence 
between the Government of India and the Secretary 
of State , 1893. Comp. Econ. Journal , Sept. 1893.] 

[Ratio of silver to gold in India, with rupee at 
Is. 4d., taking mint charge into acct., 22’37 to 1.] 

Exchange, Internal. One factor in the 
calculation of all exchanges is the cost of the 
transmission of bullion, including therein the 
cost of actual transport and the risk and trouble 
involved. In the foreign exchanges these 
charges are in a general way concealed by tho 
fact that the two'sides are in terms of different 
currencies ; and they are modified by the com¬ 
petition of bills of exchange, according to the 
supply and demand of which will be the pro¬ 
portion of such charges which a remitter will 
have to bear. The same expenses attach to the 
settlement of transactions between different 
parts of the same country, but they are rendered 
more apparent by being expressed in the form 
of a commission or premium. They are also 
usually more uniform, as they are not affected 
by momentary competition, but are governea 
by the condition of the banking system, tending 
gradually to diminish in proportion to the com¬ 
pleteness of its development. 

In this country the facilities for internal 
exchange are considerable, and its cost has been 
brought to a low point. The post-office system 
of money orders, and of postal notes and orders, 
furnishes the means of remitting small sums to 
almost every village, at a cost that has continually 
decreased as the facilities offered have increased. 
In the first quarter of the 19th century re¬ 
mittances could only be made to a few towns, and 
at a cost of about 2\ per cent. At the present 
time the number of points to, or from, which re¬ 
mittances may be made has risen to upwards of 
10 , 000 , whilst the cost may not much exceed one- 
half per cent For larger sums remittances were 
formerly made by bankers’ drafts, or bank post 
bills, the charges on which were defrayed partly 
by a direct commission, and partly by deferred 
payment. At the present time, by means of the 
country cheque clearing (see Clearing Sys¬ 
tem), remittance may be made throughout the 
whole of England and Wales absolutely without 
cost, whilst for the collection of drafts other 
than cheques, and for all collections in Scotland 
and Ireland, the costiias been brought generally 
to about ^ of 1 per cent. This result is greatly 
due to the spread of branch banking (see Banks, 
England and Wales). 

In the United States the development of the 
national banking system (sc. Banks, National, 
U.S.A.) has led to remarkable results in the 
same direction. This system was established in 
I 860 , at which time the cost of southern and 
western exchange on New York was from 1 tc 
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cnt, and oven for different parts of the 
New York it was l per cent. The diffi¬ 
culty of obtaining reliable remittances was even 
more serious than its cost, as the notes or drafts 
of banks in any state were frequently quite use¬ 
less bilt a few miles beyond its borders. By 
1890 the rates of commission or premium, on 
internal exchange, had so far declined that they 
ranged from 1 cent per $100 of 1 per cent) 
in some small states, as Rhode Island and New 
Hampshire, up to 21 cents per $100 ($• of 1 
per cent), in Nevada, Texas, and some other 
states. The influence of the Bank Act of 1913 
on internal exchange remains to be seen. 

In France the Bank of France, through its 
numerous branches, has long afforded consider¬ 
able facilities for internal exchange, which have 
increased in recent years by the still more 
numerous branches of other banks, n. w. b. 

Exchange of Notes (in reference to the 
note circulation in Scotland). All the banks 
now (1914) carrying on business in Scot¬ 
land are banks of issue. They are nine in 
number, and there is a stringent system main¬ 
tained of exchange of notes once a day in every 
town in which there are two or more banks. 
In the case of a bank holding the notes of 
another bank not represented in its town, these 
are remitted to the issuing hanks at short in¬ 
tervals. On Saturdays there is an afternoon 
as ’veil as a morning exchange, so that the re¬ 
turns of circulation made at the close of business 
on Saturdays, as required by the terms of the 
Bank Act of 1845, exhibit the amount of notes 
then in active circulation, i.e. in the pockets 
and tills of the people. No bank ever issues 
the notes of any one of the other banks. 

The notes are, by the system described above, 
“cleared” to a great extent independently of 
the ordinary settlement of drafts and bills 
between the banks. The system is a very con¬ 
venient one, and saves the banks concerned a 
great deal of labour. 

All clearing-house balances, other than those 
arising at the Edinburgh clearing-house, are 
settled by drafts on Edinburgh, which pass 
through the clearing-house there, and the 
balances of the Edinburgh clearing-house are 
settled bi-weekly by transfers .of cash made in 
London four days later. Interest at 8 per cent 
' is paid by the debtor banks on balances until 
the date of final settlement in London. 

• Exchange Broker. Unlike the bill-broker 
(See.BiLL-B roking), who inmost cases is really 
a dealer in bills, which he buys and sells for his 
own account, the exchange or foreign bill broker 
is strictly what the title of his calling implies, 
namely, an intermediary or negotiator between 
the buyers and sellers of bills of exchange drawn 
on foreign countries. 

Such bills fall into two classes : those drawn 
from the provinces, and thofce drawn from, or I 
held iu, London. As rogards the former, all i 
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practically pass through the country bankei 
into the hands of his London agent for 
negotiation, and, as the latter does not attend 
’Change, they are, without exception, sold 
through brokers. In the case, however, of 
London-drawn paper, or of such as is remitted to 
London houses, the sellor is quite at liberty, if 
he so chooses, to go on ’Change and save the 
brokerage by offering the bill lor sale himself ; 
but he usually finds it to his advantage to em¬ 
ploy a skilled agent. 

The exchange broker must be sufficiently 
familiar with foreign law and custom to be able 
to point out and explain any irregularity of 
form, stamp, or endorsement, etc., in the bills 
that pass through his hands. He ought also 
to be competent, besides knowing the present 
state of the exchange, to form an opinion as to 
its probable course, in order to advise his client, 
if need be, when best to buy or sell. He is 
also expected, when executing a buying order, 
to protect his client’s interest by exercising a 
due regard to the financial and moral standing 
of the parties to the bill. 

On concluding a bargain, the broker makes 
it legally binding by passing a contract note to 
both parties, giving particulars of the bill and 
specifying the rate at which it has been sold. 

In the buyer’s copy he also fills in the name of 
the party who has to deliver, and in the seller’s 
that of the party who has to receive and pay. 
Payment, it may be added, is not effected 
through the broker, as in stock exchange trans¬ 
actions, but the principals settle direct on the 
following day. The charge for brokerage is 
nominally one per mille (2s. per cent), but is 
subject to modification. Brokerage accounts 
are rendered once a year. 

The growing tendency to effect settlements by 
bill on London, instead of by bills drawn from 
England on abroad, is strikingly illustrated by 
the fact that, notwithstanding the enormous 
increase in our foreign trade in the last half- 
century, the number of exchange brokers has 
only risen, according to the Post-Office Directory, 
from 13 in 1841 to 15 in 1911, as against an 
increase during that period in the number of 
London.stock brokers from 343 to upwards of 
5000, with over 2300 clerks besides. o. c. 

Exchanger, Royal. The chief functions 
of the king’s or royal exchanger were as 
follows: to buy bullion for coin save where 
private mints existed, to exchange current coin • 
of ene metal or denomination for that of others, 
and to exchange foreign and English coins. 

In the reign of H'uiry I. we find this office 
and that of moneycr united arid vested in one 
person. But this union did not continue. 
Succeeding kings separated the otlice of ex¬ 
changer and developed its constitution. Thus 
Edward I. had tables of Exchange set up in vari¬ 
ous places, as York, Dover, Canterbury, etc. 

In addition to the other and more ordinary ser 
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m he performed, the exchanger and his 
hates were entrusted with the important 
duty of so discharging his office that the export 
of precious metals from the country might be 
prevented. He continued & royal functionary 
and in discharge of his duties till the reign of 
Henry VIII. Then the complaints of the gold¬ 
smiths and the advice of Sir Thomas Gresham 
were listened to, and in 1539 the office of the 
royal exchanger was abrogated on the ground 
that its charges and action impeded traffic. 
Despite a nominal restoration in 1546, the 
previous date may be regarded as marking the 
termination of this restraint on the exchange. 
Statesmen and theorists were, however, very 
much divided as to the expediency of this action, 
and the protests against the extinction of the 
office proceed from well-known men, as for in¬ 
stance, Sir Robert Cotton. 

Its reconstitution was mooted at the very 
beginning of the reign of Charles I. (in 1626). 
The goldsmiths were heard in opposition in the 
privy council, but did not prevail. On 25th 
May 1627 the revival of the exchanger was 
announced, and the king appointed “ Henry, 
Earl of Holland, and his deputies, to have 
the office of our changes, exchanges, and out- 
changes, whatsoever, in England, Wales, and 
Ireland,” for a period of thirty-one years. 
The goldsmiths petitioned, and the House of 
Commons protested against this reconstituted 
office. The Earl of Holland offering to submit 
his office to the judgment of the latter body, a 
debate took place, and it was agreed that it was 
a “grievance.” Ho steps seem to have been 
taken to exercise any jurisdiction, and no 
attempt was made subsequently to revive this 
ancient office. 

[Ruding’s of the Coinage. — Macpherson, 

Annals of Commerce. — Rymer, Feeder a; and MSS. 
authorities.] E. o. k. g. 
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Exchequer, Early History of, p. 779; Exchequer, present 
constitution of, p. 781; Exchequer, Scotland, p. 7S4 ; 
Exchequer Bill, p. 784 ; Exchequer Bill, History of, 

? . 784 ; Exchequer Bond, p. 785 ; Exchequer Bond, 
Iistory of, p. 785 ; Exchequer, Closing of, 1672, p. 786. 

Exchequer, Early History of. The 
Exchequer, i.e. the department of government 
which superintended and managed the king’s 
revenues, and into which all dues were paid, 
appears as an organised part of the state system 
in Norman times. In Early English times 
there seems to have been a treasury, sometimes 
at Winchester, sometimes at Westminster, 
while a hoard was kept in the king’s chamber, 
and local treasuries were found in some pro¬ 
vincial towns (Ilall, Antiquities of the Exchequer , 
p. 3), but there are no traces of a court of 
account so early. Richard, Rishop of London, 
the treasurer, sou of Bishop Nigel of Ely, and 



our chief authority for the earty history or the 
exchequer, writing in 1178 (Liebermann, p. 
11), states that it dates from the Norman Con¬ 
quest, the arrangement being taken from the 
exchequer across the seas (Dialogus dc Scaccario, 
i. iv.). Though this fact of a Norman origin 
for the English exchequer cannot be proved, it 
is probable that both came into existence about 
the same time ; even if entirety independent, 
the English exchequer is certainty not much 
older than the Norman ; while on the other 
hand, some of its peculiarities, such as the 
“blanch farm,” show that the system was not 
borrowed in its entirety from Normandy. 

In Henry I.’s time it is found as a distinctly 
organised department and as a court of law 
under the name “ scaccarium,” a name derived 
from the chequered cloth which covered the 
table at which the accounts were made up. 
All the financial business of the crown was 
carried on at the exchequer, and as in early 
times the regulation of finance and the adminis¬ 
tration of justice were intimately connected, 
much judicial work fell for a while under its 
contiol, until, with the elaboration of the 
judicial system, new courts arose, and until its 
authority was restrained by Magna Carta, by 
the statute of Rutland (12 Edw. I.) and by 
other statutes, to cases which directly affected 
the revenue. This close connection between 
justice and finance is indicated by the fact that 
the officials who sat as justitiarii in the curia 
regis, the supreme judicial court, sat also in the 
exchequer as baroncs scaccarii. These were the 
great officers of the household and others 
specially named by the king, presided over by 
the king or by his representative, the chief 
justiciar, until the final disappearance of that 
official in Henry III.’s reign, when the treasurer, 
always an important functionary, took the 
foremost place. The treasurer, who was assisted 
in the performance of his duties by the chamber¬ 
lains, had indeed the superintendence of every 
department, and was responsible for the com¬ 
pilation of the great roll, the annual record of 
the crown dues, while he also gave directions 
for the execution of the royal writs, 'Hie 
chancellor, the representative of the equitable 
jurisdiction, acted as nominal guardian of the 
great seal, and also as a check upon the 
treasurer, whose roll was copied by one of the 
chancellor’s clerks. The constable, with clerical 
assistance, made payments to the royal officers 
and others upon receipt of the king’s writ, foi 
without such a warrant the issue of money was 
strictly forbidden. To cut the tallies (see 
Tallies), used as receipts, a cutter of the tallies 
was employed. Under these more important 
dignitaries were a large body of officials, sitting 
in the lower chamber, who prepared the 
summonses and other business, and acted as 
fiscal experts. Some of these offices were held 
in fee, and mention is found of a woman hold 
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as chamberlain and acting by deputy 
__ ^ ' 82). 

^Full sessions of the exchequer were held at 
Easter and at Michaelmas, generally at West¬ 
minster, although instances of its session else¬ 
where are found as late as the reign of Edward 
II. (Madox, ii. p. 7). Other sessions were held 
during the Hilary and Trinity terms, and when¬ 
ever it was deemed necessary, not excepting 
Sunday (Thomas, p. 7). 

Manifold were the duties of the officials in 
connection with the revenue ; not only did they 
receive payments from the sheriffs and others 
responsible for debts to the crown after careful 
examination of the accounts, but they also 
directed payments to be made to meet the 
royal requirements, and met administrative 
expenses of all kinds. 

Business was earned on in two departments. 

(1) The upper chamber, known as the ex¬ 
chequer of account (scaccarium majus), where 
the reports of the sheriffs and of others were 
received, and where all legal negotiations were 
carried on. 

(2) The lower chamber or exchequer of receipt 
(scaccarium inferius) where the money was paid 
down, weighed, and tested, and from whence it 
was issued when necessary. The proceedings 
in the case of a sheriff, the most important of 
all accountants, may be taken as typical of the 
method adopted in transactions with the cus¬ 
tomers, cscheators, bailiffs, and others respon¬ 
sible for the collection of the revenue. 

At Easter the sheriff having received a 
summons and a statement of the items for 
which he had to account, appeared in person at 
the exchequer, unless excused for special reasons, 
when an attorney of suitable rank might act as 
his representative. The view of his account was 
then taken, and a proffer was made by him, 
being generally an instalment of half the total 
amount for which he was responsible. In 
return he received a receipt, known as a tally, 
the counterfoil of which was retained at the 
exchequer. When summoned to the Michaelmas 
session, the sheriff was required to answer for 
the full annual dues “in money or in tallies” ; 
he then presented the tally or the voucher 
which represented such payments or allowances 
as might already have been made, together with 
the remainder still due in cash, and received 
full quittance of his obligations. A simple 
expedient for balancing the liabilities and the 
actual payments of the sheriff was devised by 
means of counters placed upon the squares of 
.the chequered table, those on the one side of 
the table representing the value of the tallies, 
warrants, and specie presented by the sheriff, 
and those on the other the amount for which 
he was liable, so that it was easy at a glance 
to see whether the sheriff had met his obliga¬ 
tions or not. In Tudor times “pen and ink 
dots ” took the place of counters, and are found 




in use for the last time in 167G (Hall,^- 
quitics of the Exchequer, p. 131). 

Depreciation of the coinage through weai 
and the possibility of fraud led in early times 
to the adoption of precautionary measures. 
Thus when money was paid by tale a payment 
of sixpence on every pound was addea to make 
good any possible deficiency ; this was found 
to be inadequate, and in place of such a pay¬ 
ment ad scalam, a payment per pensum was 
demanded, by which any deficiency in the 
actual weight had to be made up, or a com¬ 
position of one shilling in the pound was 
exacted. In some cases the coin was submitted 
to a smelting test; this was generally done 
with the farm of the county, which was said to 
be blanched or dealbated, when such a test or 
a composition in lieu of it had been accepted. 
A regular staff of officials was employed in tho 
exchequer of receipt to see that real combustion, 
i.e . the actual testing of bullion, or nominal 
combustion, i.c. the additional payment offered 
as a substitute, was not evaded by the king’s 
debtors (see Assay). 

Among the important records bearing on the 
work of this department, and carefully guarded 
by successive generations of officials, in hampers 
and chests, were the Domesday book, the most 
ancient record of the liabilities of crown tenants, 
the Red and Black Books of the exchequer, and 
other similar compilations ; the most important 
for centuries was the great roll of the exchequer, 
commonly known as the Pipe Roll or Rotulus 
Annalis , the official register of all debts duo to 
the crown arranged under the heads of counties, 
drawn up annually under the superintendence 
of the treasurer, and which served as the 
supreme authority by which the sheriffs and 
other accountants were judged. The first of 
these rolls still extant is that for 31 Henry I. 
(1130), but from the second year of Henry II. 
the series is complete. A duplicate of this roll 
was prepared for the chancellor, who closely 
checked any error on the part of the treasurer, 
while at the date of the compilation of the 
dialogus a third roll was transcribed for the 
king ( Dialogus, I. vi.). In later times with 
the expansion of royal revenue a number of 
other rolls dealing with special parts of it 
became necessary (Thomas, Ancient Mwhequcr, 
p. 68). As attendance on the king and their 
duties in the various courts prevented the great 
officials from regular attendance at the ex¬ 
chequer, and as the sources from which the 
revenue was derived changed, various new 
officers were appointed to meet the demands in 
different directions. Thus as the chancellor 
and his subordinates became engrossed by the 
business of the chancery, their places were taken 
by the comptroller of the pipe and the chancellor 
of the exchequer (Thomas, p. 100), the latter 
official being often mentioned from the reign of 
Henry III. onwards, when the remembrancei 
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pt heard of, keeping the memoranda 
which were entered points left for 
deration until the close of the audit, and 
acting in tho capacity of solicitor to the 
treasury (see Pipe Rolls). Towards the end 
of Elizabeth’s reign the number of officials 
reached its highest point, and it is also notice¬ 
able as the time when the lord high treasurer, 
as he was now called, began to act less fre¬ 
quently in person at the exchequer and more 
by means of written instructions, and this 
gradually led to a new system for the conduct 
of business (Thomas, p. 21). Upon the death 
of the Earl of Salisbury in 1612 the treasury 
was for the first time put in commission, and 
since verbal orders could not be accepted at the 
exchequer from several persons, written in¬ 
structions became a necessity, and led to the 
use of treasury warrants, which again paved the 
way for the modern department of the treasury. 
There is evidence that the lord high treasurer 
still acted in person until the removal of the 
exchequer to Oxford in 1643. Finance under 
the commonwealth was managed by committees 
of revenue until Cromwell revived the ex¬ 
chequer in 1654, and put the treasury in corn- 
minion, which has been its normal condition 
since that time. During the Great Fire of 1666 
the exchequer was moved for a while to Non¬ 
such (Hall, 76). In the course of George III.’s 
reign many of the old offices were gradually 
swept away, until in 1833 the ancient account 
and receipt departments of the exchequer were 
entirely abolished (3 & 4 Will. IV. c. 99 ; and 
4 Will. IV. c. 15), the office of king’s remem¬ 
brancer being the sole relic to-day of the early 
system, for the work of the exchequer is now 
undertaken by the modern departments of the 
paymaster-general and the treasury, while the 
Bank of England has taken the place of the 
old exchequer of receipt. See Budget ; Ex¬ 
chequer, Present Constitution of ; Jews, 
Economic Influence of (for exchequer of the 
Jews) ; Pipe Rolls ; Tallies ; Treasury. 

[Gneist, R., History of the EnaUsh Constitution , 
translated by P. A. Ashworth (1886).—Hall, H., 
Antiquities and Curiosities of the Exchequer (1891) 
and Introduction in Pipe Roll Society's Publica¬ 
tions, iii. (1884) ; Court Life under the Planta- 
<jenets ^1890). He gives a valuable list of manu¬ 
script and printed authorities on the subject of the 
exchequer in Antiquities, p. 224.—Henderson, E., 
Historical Documents of the Middle Ages (1892), 
gives a translation of the Dialogue de Scaccario, 
the Latin text of which is given by Madox and 
by Bp. Stubbs in his Select Charters illustrative of 
English History .—Liebermnnn, F., Einleitung in 
den IJvdogusdeScaccano{ 1875).—Madox,T., His- 
lory and Antiquities of the Exchequer .—Stubbs, 
W., Constitutional History of E'ngland (1875).— 
Tlioinas, F. S., I 1 he Ancient Exchequer of England 
( I SIS).] E. A. M. 

I'.x chequer, Present Constitution of. 
The Exchequer is the national purso or re¬ 



ceptacle into which (a) all the public rk 
are paid, and out of which (5) all public ex¬ 
penditure is defrayed. The moneys paid intc 
tho exchequer constitute in the aggregate the 
consolidated fund of the United Kingdom (see 
Consolidated Fund), of which the local situa¬ 
tion or receptacle is in practice at the Banks of 
England and Ireland, where all such moneys are 
carried to a general account, operated upon by 
the commissioners of the treasury, and known 
as the “Consolidated Fund Account,” or Ex¬ 
chequer Account. 

a. The following is the machinery by which 
the exchequer is supplied, viz.: 

In the fiscal system of the United Kingdom 
the financial year does not coincide with the 
calendar year, but is reckoned from the 1st of 
April to the 31st of March. Towards the close 
of one financial year or beginning of the next— 
that is to say, in the month of March or April 
—the chancellor of the exchequer lays before 
the House of Commons his budget (see Budget), 
which is a statement of the revenue and ex¬ 
penditure of the outgoing, and the estimated 
revenue and expenditure of the incomiug, year. 
He first estimates the revenue of the incoming 
year on the assumption that the existing scheme 
of taxation will be continued unaltered by par¬ 
liament. If lie considers that on this basis the 
revenue of the year will exceed the expenditure, 
he generally proposes to abolish or reduce cer¬ 
tain taxes ; if the contrary, to raise, increase, 
or extend them. It is not necessary that the 
scheme of the chancellor of the exchequer, so 
far as the revenue which he anticipates is 
founded upon the existing basis of taxation, 
should be sanctioned as a whole by parliament; 
for, in the absence of an enactment to the con¬ 
trary, all taxes and imposts go on from year to 
year without express legislative renewal, except 
the tea-duty and the income-tax. If, there¬ 
fore, the House of Commons approves of the 
budget proposals, all that is necessary, in the 
first instance, is that it should, by resolutions 
passed in committee of ways and means, sanction 
the levy of tea-duty and income-tax during the 
financial year, at the old rates, or at new rates 
proposed by the chancellor of the exchequer, 
as the case may be ; and that it should also 
sanction by similar resolutions any changes 
which he proposes in other duties or taxes. 
These resolutions are subsequently confirmed, 
as soon as the exigencies of parliamentary 
business *rill allow, by acts of parliament pre¬ 
pared for the purpose, which are now called 
Finance Acts. At this stage the arrangements 
for supplying the exchequer with the necessary 
revenue during tho financial year are formally 
complete. The commissioners of customs and 
excise and of inland revenue, acting under 
the directions of the commissioners of the 
treasury, levy the duties and taxes prescribed 
by statute; tho post office continues from 
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year its profitable labours ; and the 
aerived from these several sources are, 
together with the hereditary revenues of the 
crown, and certain other miscellaneous items, 
paid in by their collectors as they accrue to the 
exchequer account at the Banks of England and 
Ireland. 

b. Such is the manner in which the exchequer 
is filled. It is now necessary to explain the 
procedure by which its treasures are disbursed. 
From the foregoing accoimt it will be seen that 
the levying of the national revenue is com¬ 
pletely under the control of parliament. The 
control of parliament over the national expendi¬ 
ture — or, in other words, over the disbursements 
of the exchequer — is no less, in fact if anything 
it is more complete. The expenditure of any 
given year is divided into two classes. 1. The 
first consists of charges, more or less permanent 
in their nature, which are authorised by act of 
parliament either for a given period or until 
the act authorising them has been repealed. 
These charges therefore do not form the subject 
of an annual vote of parliament, but are paid 
as they fall due under the authority of the act 
which grants them. They are called fixed 
charges on the Consolidated Fund ( q.v.) y and 
comprise the interest, sinking fund, and cost of 
management of the public debt ; the civil list, 
or dotation of the crown ; the allowances to 
members of the royal family ; certain pensions 
granted for public services ; the salaries of the 
judges ; and of certain high officers whose inde¬ 
pendence is thought to be better guaranteed by 
permanent grant than by annual vote. In the 
finance accounts of the United Kingdom for 
1912-13 the sums issued from the exchequer 
for fixed charges on the consolidated fund 
amounted to £24,500,000, or rather le3s than 
one-seventh of the total expenditure. In addi¬ 
tion to those charges there were payments to 
local taxation accounts, etc., amounting to 
£9,653,000 assigned by various acts to local 
purposes. 2. The ordinary charges of the 
military, naval, and civil government, and of 
collecting the revenue, form the second class 
of public expenditure. They are annually 
granted by parliament, and as they are voted 
by the House of Commons in committee of 
supply, they are called the supply services (see 
Supply, Pa rliamentary). The amount issued 
from the exchequer in 1912-13 on account of 
expenditure on the supply services is returned 
at £151,604,000, being nearly five-sixths of 
the total expenditure of the year. 

Money to defray a fixed charge on the consoli¬ 
dated fund is taken outof the exchequer under the 
authority of the special act of parliament which 
fixes thocharges. The following i3 the machinery 
by which money for supply services is obtained. 

The government submits to the House of 
Commons estimates of the sums which it re¬ 
quires, under tho several heads or denomina¬ 



tions of service, known as votes (as the 
of Commons votes them). Each of these votes 
is discussed at such length as the House 
thinks proper, and any item in a vote can be 
rejected, but the House cannot add a penny 
to a vote, it being a constitutional maxim 
that expenditure can only be voted on tho 
recommendation of the crown. Nor has tho 
House of Lords any share in the matter. It 
is a co-ordinate branch of the legislature ; but 
the privilege of voting the money of the sub¬ 
ject is exclusively reserved to tho represen¬ 
tative chamber. 

Suppose now that the House of Commons 
has voted the proposed expenditure. This 
alone would not enable the government to act; 
for, although the exchequer is being daily filled 
with the produce of taxes, it cannot be availed 
of without further parliamentary authority for 
defraying the expenditure which the House of 
Commons has sanctioned. 

The House of Commons alone criticises and 
sanctions the proposed expenditure, but the 
doors of the exchequer cannot be unlocked 
without the authority of an act of parliament. 
Accordingly, acts are passed from time to time, 
each parliamentary session, authorising certain 
sums to be taken out of the exchequer to defray 
expenditure sanctioned up to date. These acts 
arc often referred to as “ ways and means acts.’’ 
Their parliamentary title is “ consolidated fund 
acts,” and the language in which they are 
couched is instructive, as summarising the pro¬ 
cedure of parliamentary supply, viz. :—“Most 
Gracious Sovereign. —AVe, your Majesty’s most 
dutiful and loyal subjects, the Commons of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
in Parliament assembled, towards making good 
the supply which we have cheerfully granted to 
your Majesty in this Session of Parliament, 
have resolved to grant unto your Majesty the 
sums hereinafter mentioned, and do therefore 
most humbly beseech your Majesty that it may 
be enacted, and be it enacted by the King’s 
Most Excellent Majesty, etc., etc.” (Then 
follow, after the usual preamble of an act of 
parliament, provisions authorising the treasury 
to issue certain sums out of tho exchequer.) 
Thus the House of Commons grants the money; 
but the three estates of the realm conjointly 
authorise, by statute, the taking of monoy out 
of tho exchequer. In the parliamentary session 
of 1910 three such Consolidated Fund Acts 
were passed (10 Edw. 7, c. 4 ; 1 Geo. 5, e. 9 ; 
10 Edw. 7 and 1 Geo. 5, c. 14). The last of 
these acts passed each session is called the 
“ Appropriation Act” ; it sets out in detail all 
the votes which tho House of Commons has 
sanctioned in supply, and applies to them, and 
to them only, the required sums of money out of 
the exchequer, thus strengthening parliamentary 
control over administration by making it illegal 
for the executive to expend upon one service 
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m lias been voted for another. This 
appropriating Hie supplies, as it is 
HfedT^dates from the Revolution of 1688. 

Thus it will be seen that the control of 
parliament over the exchequer is complete. 
A fixed charge on the consolidated fund can 
only bo paid on the authority of a special 
act of parliament, and a supply service can 
only bo paid after it has been voted by the. 
House of Commons in committee of supply, 
and after tho disbursement of the necessary 
funds has been authorised by a consolidated 
. fund act or by a ways* and means act. The- 
practical security that these conditions are ob¬ 
served and that ministers do not take money 
from the exchequer for purposes which parlia¬ 
ment has not approved is that money is only 
issued out of the exchequer with the permission 
of an independent officer appointed under the 
Exchequer and Audit Departments Act, 1866 
(29 & 30 Viet. c. 39), and styled tho comptroller 
and auditor-general, over whom the executive 
government has no control, and who guards 
tho exchequer on behalf of parliament. Before 
any money can be issued from the exchequer 
the treasury has to requisition and obtain from 
that officer a credit or credits on the Exchequer 
accounts at the Bank of England and Bank of 
Ireland, and such credits arc only granted if he 
has satisfied himself that tho demand is for a 
service authorised by parliament. Then parlia¬ 
ment provides against ministers obtaining money 
from the exchequer for a purpose which parlia¬ 
ment has authorised, but spending it otherwise, 
by the fact that every department to which public 
money is issued is obliged, under the Exchequer 
and Audit Act (29 & 30 Viet. c. 39), to render 
an account of the disposal of such money to 
tho officer above mentioned, the comptroller of 
the exchequer, etc. 

It will hero bo propor to say a word as to the 
difference between tho “ committee of supply” 
and “ committee of ways and means ” in rela¬ 
tion to public finance. In committee of supply 
the House of Commons determine how much 
money government shall be allowed to spend ; 
in committco of ways and means it considers 
where the money thus authorised to spend is 
to come from. “The committee of supply 
considers what specific grants of money shall 
be voted as supplies demanded by the crown 
for the service of the current year, and ex¬ 
plained by tho estimates and accounts prepared 
by the executive government, and referred by 
the Hou.se to the committee. The committee 
of ways and means determines in what manner 
the necessary funds shall be raised to meet the 
grants which are voted by tho committee of 
supply, and which are/Otherwise required for 
the public service. The former committee con¬ 
trols the public expenditure, the latter provides 
11!o public income. Tho one authorises tho 
payment of money, the other sanctions the im¬ 



position of taxes and the application of IpiJ 
revenue not otherwise applicable to the service 
of the year” (May’s Parliamentary Practice , 
p. 616, ed. 1879). 

Tho grants which have been described arc 
made by parliament to the crown, and the 
sovereign, by royal order, places them at tho 
disposal of his finance department, the treasury. 
Tho treasury from time to time, as money is 
wanted, issues out of the exchequer to the 
accounts of the paymaster-general or the 
Revenue Departments, as the case may be, such 
sums as may be required to meet the expendi¬ 
ture of the various services. 

Careful distinction must bo drawn between 
the exchequer and the treasury. The exchequer 
is the national purse, the treasury is the financo 
department of the state, which controls the 
exchequer, on behalf of the executive govern¬ 
ment, subject to the check and audit of the 
comptroller and auditor-general acting on be¬ 
half of parliament. The treasury is governed 
by a board of commissioners, of whom the chan¬ 
cellor of the exchequer is one. The treasury, 
through the chancellor of the exchequer, 
moves parliament at the commencement of the 
financial year to provide the means of carrying 
on the government. It is to the account of tho 
treasury, the exchequer account, that all public 
monoys are paid into the banks of England and 
Ireland, and it is the treasury again which 
■when the supplies granted to the crown by 
parliament have been placed by tho sovereign 
at the disposal of her finance department, the 
treasury, supervises and controls the expendi¬ 
ture of such supplies throughout every branch 
of the public service. The duties of the 
treasury, as the department responsible for tho 
administration of the exchequer, are thus sum¬ 
marised by Mr. H. D. Traill in his Central 
Government (English Citizen Series, 1881), 
viz. :— 

1 . To provide the means of meeting the 
necessary yearly expenditure on the military, 
naval, and civil services of the nation. 

2 . To exercise a general control and super¬ 
vision over the amount and details of that ex¬ 
penditure. 

3 . To revise and regulate the internal or 
domestic expenditure of the other public offices 
of the state, and generally to exercise such a 
superintendent authority over the financial 
management of such offices as is implied in 
these revisory and regulative powers. 

4 . To decide upon appeals from its own sub¬ 
ordinate departments in all cases arising out of 
the receipt of revenue, and 

5 . To determine as to the remission of fines 
and forfeitrues due to the crown. 

The board of treasury consists of five com¬ 
missioners, namely: the first commissioner or 
first lord of tho treasury, an office winch is 
generally held by the prime minister ; th* 
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tfpr/of the exchequer; and three other 
^qmmr^inners, known as junior lords of the 
treasury. The financial powers of the treasury 
are in effect centred in the chancellor of the 
exchequer, who may therefore be described as 
the finance minister of the United Kingdom. 

Exchequer (Scotland) ; originally a de¬ 
partment or committee of the Scottish parlia¬ 
ment, by the Treaty of Union, Art. 19, this 
court was to continue until a new revenue 
court should be established in Scotland. By 
6 Anne c. 26, a new exchequer court was 
established in Scotland on the English model, 
the judges being the lord high treasurer of 
Great Britain, the lord chief baron, and four 
barons of exchequer. It was an attempt to 
establish a common judicatory for England 
and Scotland, and all members of the English 
or Scottish bars were entitled to plead before 
it, and the privileges of senators of the Scottish 
college of justice were conferred on the barons. 
It had exclusive jurisdiction over customs, ex¬ 
cise, and other revenues of the crown, and all 
honours and estates accruing to the crown, and 
the gift of the office of tutor dative, or guardian 
appointed by the court. English forms of pro¬ 
cedure were to be U3ed. Other powers were the 
passing of sheriffs’ accounts, superintending 
tiie administration of the sovereign’s feudal 
superiorities, dues, and fines of crown vassals, 
etc. By 3 Will. IV. c. 13, all powers of this 
court bearing on revenue were transferred to 
commissioners of the treasury in London, but 
its legal jurisdiction was preserved. Other 
statutes modified and altered the court. Finally 
by the court of exchequer, Art. 1856 (19 & 
20 Viet. c. 56) it was abolished as a separate 
court and all its former jurisdiction was 
transferred to the court of session, becoming 
the revenue department of that court. The 
English forms and terms were assimilated to 
those of the court of session, and one of the 
lords ordinary to be named by the crown was 
to act in exchequer causes. 

[Clerk and Scropc’s Historical View of the Court 
of Exchequer in Scotland; and Mack ay’s Prac- 
tice> vol. i. 43, 192.] J. w. b. l 

Exchequer Bill. This is one of the 
securities on which the British exchequer 
formerly raised money for temporary purposes. 
(See Exchequer Bill, History of.) The 
bills bore a fixed rate of interest, not above 
5£ or below 2 per cent, and were a favourite 
security with bankers, merchants, and others, 
who required a good security for a short period. 

Exchequer Bill, History of. Exchequer 
bills were a form of security on which the 
government, under the authority of parlia¬ 
ment might borrow money for the service of 
the state. They have been in use since the 
year 1696, and had their origin in the 
scarcity of the circulating medium during the 
mat repoinage at that time. Their inven¬ 



tion as a substitute for “ money ” is atti 
to Charles Montague, the chancellor of the 
exchequer in William the Third’s reign, and 
may be said to have been the first intro¬ 
duction of a paper currency organised by the 
state. 

The first exchequer bills were issued under 
the authority of 7 Will. III. c. 31, and were 
to “ pass in payments from any person or 
persons to any other person or persons that 
shall be willing to accept and take the same.” 
They were made out in sums as low as £5 and 
£10, and were to bear a daily interest not ex¬ 
ceeding 3d. per cent per diem. The object of 
tho inventor of these bills, however, was not 
realised. They were received with so little 
favour that, out of £1,500,000 authorised to 
be issued, only about £160,000 got into circu¬ 
lation ; an amount too limited to give any 
relief to the monetary difficulties of the time. 
In 1697, under Acts 8 and 9 Will. III. c. 8 
and c. 20, their use was considerably extended 
by making them pass in payment of all taxes, 
duties, etc., and “in all payments at the ex¬ 
chequer due to the king.” Originally ex¬ 
chequer bills were, like the ordinary loans at 
the exchequer, charged upon the produce of 
certain specified duties imposed or renewed by 
the act authorising the issue of tho hills. As, 
however, it frequently happened that the duties 
so appropriated proved insufficient to pay off 
the loans raised thereon, it subsequently be¬ 
came the practice to make the bills payable 
out of the general supplies granted by parlia¬ 
ment year by year. This practice did not 
extend to the bills charged on the annual malt 
duty and land-tax, which duties continued to 
be specially appropriated, although they often 
were deficient and had to be made good out of 
the supplies of the following year. In 1763-64 
exchequer bills entirely superseded the old form 
of loans at the exchequer, and for a period of 
ninety years, i.c. until 1853, continued with 
one or two exceptions to be the only form of 
temporary security on which money was bor¬ 
rowed either to meet the ordinary service gran Is 
of parliament or for loans granted for purposes 
of a local character. Amongst the latter may 
be mentioned the building of churches, public 
works, poor relief, Irish tithes, Shannon naviga¬ 
tion, relief of West India proprietors, etc. The 
largest amount of exchequer bills issued in any 
one year was in 1813, when it reached the total 
of over £54,000,000. The amount of exchequer 
bills in circulation has at various times been 
reduced by a process called “.funding,” i.e. by 
the creation of “funded debt” in lieu thereof. 
The usual course was to offer government stock 
to the public at a given price to be subscribed 
for either in exchequer bills, or money, or both. 
The bills so subscribed were cancelled, and the 
money subscribed was applied in paying ofi 
other exchequer bills on their maturity. Id 




EXCHEQUER BOND 



ere/the bills required to be funded have 
/entirely by the Bank of England or 
•thh^ational debt commissioners, the ex¬ 
change of bills for stock has been effected by 
arrangement, but always under statutory 
authority. The first instance of funding was 
in 1709, when exchequer bills with the ac¬ 
crued interest thereon, together amounting to 
£1,775,000, were funded. Until 1797 there 
were only two further fundings, viz. £2,000,000 
in 1717 and £986,800 in 1746. From 1797 
to 1858, when the last “ funding” of exchequer 
bills took place, no less a sum than £143,000,000 
was cancelled by the creation of funded debt, 
of which about £105,000,000 was cancelled 
during the period of twenty-five years, from 
1797 to 1821 inclusive. The largest amount 
of exchequer bills funded at one time was 
£27,262,000 in 1818-19. In 1861, under the 
provisions of Act 24 Yict. c. 5, exchequer bills 
ceased to be issued annually and to bear a daily 
rate of interest. The issue of exchequer bills 
at the present time is regulated by the Act 29 
Viet. c. 25. They are of the nominal value of 
£100, £200, £500, or £1000, and are current 
for a period of five years, but they may be sent 
in for payment, after due notice, at the expira¬ 
tion of each twelve months from the date of the 
bills during their legal currency, and may be 
paid in for customs or inland revenue duties at 
any time in the last six months of each year 
of their currency. The rate of interest is fixed 
and advertised by the Treasury every half-year, 
and varies with the rate of interest prevailing 
in the money market at the time. The bills are 
prepared and issued by the Bank of England who 
receive an allowance for the management of the 
same. There has been no new issue of exchequer 
bills, beyond the periodical renewals, since 1861. 
They have been gradually superseded by Ex¬ 
chequer Bonds and Treasury Bills ( q . v .), 
and there are none extant at the present 

G. H. H. 

Exchequer Bond. Unlike exchequer bills, 
these securities run for a specific period, say, 
two or three years from the date of issue. 
The bonds bear coupons, but may be registered 
or inscribed in the books of the Bank of 
England, in which case no coupons would be 
available, and the half-yearly interest would 
have to be applied for personally. a. e. 

Exchequer Bond, History of. —These 
are securities on which money may be bor¬ 
rowed by the government under the author¬ 
ity of parliament. They are regulated by the 
Exchequer Bills and Bonds Act (29 Viet. c. 25), 
but they differ from exchequer lills by being 
issued for fixed periods, generally for one to 
three years, and bearing a fixed rate of interest. 
In the absence of any special provision in an 
act authorising money to be raised by this 
6 urity, the principal of exchequer bonds is 
n payable by votes of parliament. Formerly, 
VOL. L 



when bonds had matured, and it was? 
necessary to replace them by new bonds, sp 
statutory authority had to be obtained in each 
case. It is usual now to take power in the act 
authorising the issue of bonds to replace them 
on maturity by new bonds or other securities. 
Exchequer bonds may, under treasury warrant, 
be delivered up to be registered or inscribed in 
the books of the Bank of England, and trans¬ 
ferable certificates issued in lieu thereof. This 
class of security has generally been made use of 
for special services only. 

Exchequer bonds were first introduced in 
1853 by Mr. Gladstone, in connection with his 
scheme for redeeming or commuting certain 
three per cent stocks and South Seas annuities. 
Under 16 Yict. c. 23, holders of these stocks 
were offered, as one alternative, the option of 
taking exchequer bonds in exchange for their 
stock. The bonds wero to be payable to bearer, 
so as to be readily transferable ; to bear interest 
at 2j per cent per annum payable half-yearly 
until 1864, and thenceforward at 2£ per cent 
per annum until 1894. They were to be 
offered for sale, the proceeds to be applied in 
paying off dissentient holders of stock, and 
they could be issued in exchange for and in 
cancellation of exchequer bills ; only £418,300, 
however, were issued, of which £408,900 were 
in cancellation of exchequer bills. Subsequent 
acts made these bonds repayable out of moneys 
voted by parliament, and until such time in¬ 
terest would continue to be paid at 2£ per cent. 
Power was also taken to replace them in 1894 
by new bonds, to be issued for any term not 
exceeding six years. There was an issue in 
1854-55 of £6,000,000, for periods not exceed¬ 
ing six years, to defray expenses connected 
with the Russo-Turkish and South African 
wars. Between 1874-75 and 1879 - 80 
£7,750,000 was borrowed from the National 
Debt Commissioners on Exchequer bonds with 
three years’ currency, for the purpose of grant¬ 
ing loans to local authorities for public works. 
By 44 & 45 Viet. c. 55 they were converted 
into permanent funded debt. In 1876, under 
39 Viet. c. 1, £4,000,000 was borrowed on 
exchequer bonds, also from the National Debt 
Commissioners, for the purchase of 176,602 
shares in the Suez Canal Company (the value 
of these is now, 1913, over £39,000,000). An 
advance of £400,000 in 1885-86 to the govern 
ment of the Cape of Good Hope for the con¬ 
struction of a railway was provided by the issue 
of exchequer bonds repayable by moneys voted 
by parliament. The colony repaid the advance 
in 1890, and the bonds were paid off as provided. 
The interest on the bonds was paid by the 
colony. Under the National Debt Redemption 
Act 1889 (52 Viet. c. 4) bonds to the amount 
of £18,100,000 were issued to pay off holders 
of three per cent stocks who had dissented from 
Mr. Goschen’s conversion scheme of 1888. Of 
, 3 E 







EXCHEQUER, CLOSING OF THE—EXCISE 


ant, bonds for £12,800,000, which 
by the national debt commissioners, 
were, by the National Debt (Conversion of 
Exchequer Bonds) Act 1892, converted into 
permanent funded debt. Since 1890 the 
principal issues have been £24,000,000 for the 
purposes of the war in South Africa; £6,000,000 
for capital expenditure authorised by Naval 
and Military Works Acts ; £2,600,000 under 
the Canard Agreement (Money) Act 1904 ; 
£10,000,000 under the Finance Act 1905, to 
redeem Bonds issued for the South African 
War; and £21,000,000 under the War Loan 
(Redemption) Act 1910. In 1905 a new 
feature was introduced into this class of security. 
The Bonds issued under the Finance Act of 
that year were made redeemable in ten years 
from the date of issue by annual drawings of 
one-tenth part of the total issue in each year, 
and special provision was made for the annual 
redemptions by the appropriation of the 
requisite sum out of the new sinking fund of 
the previous financial year. The total amount 
of Exchequer Bonds now (1914) outstanding is 
£8,695,249. G. H. H. 

Exchequer, Closing of the (1672). The 
only part of the public debt which was in¬ 
curred before the revolution of 1688 originated 
in the closing of the exchequer on 2nd January 
1672-73. Maladministration of the finances, 
the sale of Dunkirk, and the disastrous close of 
the first Dutch war, undermined the credit of 
Charles II., which had been good for some 
years following the restoration. In 1666 the 
Commons proposed to appoint commissioners 
to examine the accounts of those through whose 
hands the money granted for the war had passed. 
The bill was delayed in the Lords till the 
prorogation. Commissioners were appointed 
two years later, and in consequence of their 
report the treasurer of the navy was expelled 
the House of Commons. It was therefore im¬ 
possible to apply to the Commons for further 
supplies to execute the secret treaty with Louis 
XIV. which Charles signed at Dover in May 
1670. In the emergency it was suggested 
that the sum of £1,328,526, the total amount 
borrowed from the bankers and others on the 
security of the supplies, should be appropriated 
with a view to overcoming the financial diffi¬ 
culties of entering on the Dutch war. In 
1667 Charles had published a declaration to 
secure inviolably the cour.se of payments at 
the exchequer, both with regard to principal 
and interest. But, on 2nd January 1672-73, 
he issued a proclamation to the effect that 
all payments upon assignations at tho ex¬ 
chequer would be suspended for one year. 
The consteniation in the city was great ; the 
bankers were unable to meet their engagements, 
and many people were ruined. To quiet the 
public mind, the king promised to pay 6 per 
cent while the money was detained, and : n 
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1676 letters patent were issued, cliargiiq 
king’s hereditary revenue with the interest, 
which amounted to rather more than £79,000 
per annum. This engagement was regularly kept 
until the year before Charles’s death, when pay¬ 
ment was stopped. The creditors tried for 
twelve years, -without success, to get legal 
redress, until, in 1697, judgment was given 
against the government. Somers, the chancellor, 
afterwards set aside this decision, notwith¬ 
standing the fact that ten out of the twelve 
judges were opposed to him. The chancellor’s 
decree was afterwards reversed by the House of 
Lords, and in 1699 it was enacted that after 251 h 
December 1701 the hereditary excise should 
be charged with the interest of the principal 
sum, at 3 per cent, redeemable on payment of 
£664,263, or half the principal. The principal 
was never repaid, and in 1716 it was incorpor¬ 
ated with other public debts in the general fund 
which was then established. It may therefore 
still be regarded as part of the national debt. 

[Grellier, History of the National Debt, p. 12 
seq. —Hamilton, Inquiry concerning . . . the 
National Debt, p. 66; State Trials, xiv. pp. 1-114. 
—Hewins, “Origin and Growth of the National 
Debt,” Co-operative Annual for 1SS9, p. 228, 229. 
—Thorold Rogers, The first nine years of the Bank 
of England, 8vo, 1887.—Defoe, Compleat English 
Tradesman, 3rd ed. i. 164, 188, 346, 347, ii. 94. 
There are several pamphlets dealing with the 
subject; amongst these may be mentioned, The 
Joyful News of Opening the Exchequer to the 
Goldsmiths (in a letter by the Author of the 
Bankers' Case, Thos. Twine), 1677.— The Case of 
the Bankers and their Creditors, by a true Lover 
of his King, 1674.— Considerations on the Gold¬ 
smiths' Letter's Patent, 1678. “His Majesty’s 
(Chas. II.) patent to the goldsmiths for payment 
and satisfaction of their debt,” 1677 (patent 
granted to Sir Robert Vyner for £416,724, and 
to eleven other “persons hereafter named” for 
sums, ranging from £295,994 down to £1784, 
the interest at 6 per cent to be paid by the 
quarter).] w.a.s. H< 

EXCISE, The, is the name given collectively 
to those duties which in the fiscal system of 
the United Kingdom are levied upon commodi¬ 
ties produced within the kingdom itself, as 
distinguished from customs duties (see Customs) 
which are levied at the ports upon commodities 
imported from abroad. The word excise (Latin, 
cxcido) signifies etymologically something cut 
of; as an exciso duty may in effect be con¬ 
sidered something cut oif or deducted, for tho 
benefit of the state, from the price of the article 
as pan >y the consumer. If there were no dutv 
he consumer would pay a lower price for the 
" ' . , 1 , he therefore, that he actually 
duty ; whence follows that 
f . , l 1 13 something deducted or sub- 

fict k ,n°™i! ! e . actual Price paid. The price in 

1 ‘ ' VU e< lnto two parts, one part being 
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/from the whole for the benefit of the 
(the remainder going to the vendor, 
of this character, whether levied on 
articles produced at home or imported from 
abroad, were at first equally known as excise 
duties, but in revenue parlance the word has 
long been restricted to duties on native com¬ 
modities, thoso on foreign articles being known 
as the customs. 

An excise duty properly so-called belongs to 
the category of indirect taxes, because though 
levied on the producer, its burden really falls 
on tlio consumer. It is, however, the practice 
to classify under the general head of excise the 
railway duty on passengers, a direct tax ; of 
which the real as well as the apparent incidence 
generally falls on the railway companies ; and a 
largo group of assessed taxes , being license duties 
paid to the state in return for permission to prac¬ 
tise or follow certain sports, trades, or occupa¬ 
tions ; e.g. the dog, game, and gun licenses and 
the licenses on brewers, auctioneers, and pawn¬ 
brokers. For a considerable period previous to 
their introduction into England excise duties 
formed part of the fiscal system of Holland. 
They were first imposed in this country in 1643 
by the Long Parliament in order to raise funds 
for the war against King Charles the First. 
The principal articles first subjected to the 
duty were ale and beer, cider, perry, and strong 
waters, to which was soon afterwards added a 
long list of articles of food and clothing, e.g. 
flesh, victuals, and salt, alum, copperas, hats, 
saffron, starch, and all manner of silks and 
8tuffs. The prime necessaries of life — flesh and 
salt—were subsequently struck out of the list, 
but, nevertheless, the general tendency from ‘ 
the Restoration (1660) to the administration of 
Sir Robert Walpole -was rather to extend than 
to restrict the operation of these imports. 

Walpolo, to whom the material progress of 
England is so deeply indebted, applied himself 
from the first to fiscal reform. Hi3 biographer, 
Archdeacon Coxe, boasts of him that “he 
found our tariff the worst in the world and left 
it the best.” By economical administration 
and the maintenance of a strictly pacific policy 
in foreign affairs, he enabled himself to help x 
forward the growing prosperity of the country 
by a substantial alleviation of the burden of 
. taxation. One of the main objects to which he 
set himself was to make the exportation of our 
'manufactures,- and the importation of the 
principal articles used in them, as free as 
possible. . The reforms which with this view 
ho. carried out belong rather to the history of 
•customs. than of excise ; but in the department 
of pxcise'* proper his beneficent activity made 
itself felt in'. the,abolition of some duties, dhe 
reduction of others, and the simplification of 
many more. The most famous and, the greatest 
of all his Rhemes, though it ended in failure, 
was the bill for warehousing wine and tobacco, 


generally known as the Excise Sch cflic^wV—, 
occupies so important a place in our fiscalana 
parliamentary history that it deserves a separate 
notice (see Excise Scheme). 

The history of the exciso since the administra¬ 
tion of Walpole cannot here be written in extenso. 
It contains few features of salient interest, nor 
does it record any convulsion such as that 
which was excited by his unlucky Excise Scheme. 

It will be observed on reference to the follow¬ 
ing list that the greater part of the excise 
revenue is derived from taxes on alcoholic 
drinks. This is no new fact ; more than a 
hundred years ago Cov'per drew attention to it 
in some indignant lines in “ The Task.” 

“ The Ex:ise is fattened by the rich result 
Of all this riot, aud ten thousand casks 
For ever dribbling out their base contents 
Touched by the Midas finger of the State 
Bleed gold for ministers to sport away.” 

Such indignation is perhaps misplaced ; as it is 
obvious that taxation should be imposed on 
luxuries rather than on necessaries ; and what¬ 
ever may be thought of the wisdom of consum¬ 
ing alcoholic drinks, they certainly cannot be 
classed among the necessaries of life. The 
tendency of modern legislation has been to 
throw the largest possible burden of excise 
taxation on alcoholic drinks, and to exempt, as 
far as possible, other articles. 

Chief Deads of Excise Revenue, from the 4th Report re¬ 
flating to Customs and Excise, 1912-13 (net receipts)— 
Beer Duty 


Spirit Duty\ .... 

Railway Duty 

Patent Medicine Labels 

Playing Cards 

Miscellaneous 

License Duties— 

A. Liquor Licenses— 

(а) Manufacturers . 

(б) Dealers 

(c) Retailers . 

(a) Occasional licenses, etc. 

Total Liquor Licenses 

B. Auctioneers, etc. . 

Hawkers 
Pawnbrokers. 

Plate Dealers 

Patent Medicines (Makers 
and Dealers) 

Methylated and Motor Spirit 
fMakers and Dealers) 
Tobacco (G rowers and Mam 
facturers) . 

Tobacco (Dealers) . 
Refreshment Houses 
Miscellaneous 

Total 

C. * Male Servants 

Carriages 
Motor Cars . 

Armorial Bearings 

Total 
M). Gun 
Game 

Total 
E. Dog 

Fines and Penalties 
Total 


£13,200,343 
18,432,492 
283,929 
328,319 
32,033 
205,34G 


£427 054 
126,714 
S,949,829 
16.737 


87,332 

25,330 

40,328 

65,920 

10,780 

14,693 

4,736 

102,408 

9,486 

694 


. 16,3S1 
35,956 
535,146 
5,096 


20,776 

34,562 


4,520,334 


861,713 


592,579 


55,838 

48,775 

2,487 

. £33,063,688 
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EXCISE SCHEME 


(fiance Act of 1907 directed that the 
Beer and Spirits and the Excise 
ses should be paid into the Exchequer, an 
equivalent amount being issued to the Local 
Taxation Accounts out of the Consolidated Fund. 
The power to levy the duties on licenses for game, 
dogs, guns, carriages, armorial bearings, and male 
servants was, from 1909, transferred in England 
and Wales to County and Borough Councils. The 
Finance Act of 1910 increased the Liquor and 
Motor Car Licenses, but provided that the pay¬ 
ments to the Local Taxation Accounts arising 
from these, and also from the Beer and Spirit 
duties, should continue on the scale of the receipts 
from these duties in 1908-9, the surplus being 
retained for the Imperial Revenue. This applies 
to carriage licenses in Scotland and the whole 
of the motor car licenses in Ireland. The fol¬ 
lowing are some of the duties that have been 
repealed: Cider, 1830; Glass, 1845; Bricks, 
1850; Soap, 1852-53; Paper, 1861 ; Hops, 
1862. 

[Dowell, Hist, of Taxation and Taxes in England 
(ed. 1888) ; Highmore, Excise Laws ; Ann. Rep. 
of Commissioners of Inland Revenue, esp. 1870, 
1885, and of Commiss. of Customs and Excise.] 

EXCISE SCHEME, The, was the proposal 
introduced into parliament by Sir Robert 
Walpole in 1733 for applying what is now 
known as the bonded or warehousing system to 
tobacco, and afterwards to wine. Instead of 
paying duty, or giving bonds, the merchant, 
on landing tobacco from Maryland or Virginia 
in London or Bristol, was to lodge it in ware¬ 
houses under the control of excise officers, to 
pay duty only as he took it out for home con¬ 
sumption, and if taken out for ro-exportation 
abroad no duty was to be paid. The same 
system was to be extended to wine. Various 
advantages were claimed for the change. First, 
it would put an end to sundry frauds on the 
revenue, from smuggling on an immense scale 
down to abuses which dishonest merchants prac¬ 
tising on discounts, allowances, and drawbacks, 
and rapacious lightermen and watermen, carried 
out at every port in the island. Second, the 
prevention of these frauds and the decrease of 
smuggling would be a great gain to the honest 
trader. Third, accompanied as it was by a 
simplification of rates, this cheaper and easier 
collection would be a great advantage to the 
revenue. Fourth, and much the most im¬ 
portant of all, it would tend to make London 
a free port, and by consequence the market of 
the -world. Such were the advantages claimed 
for the change at the time. But another, and 
not the least important, may be added, viz. 
that it anticipated and fulfilled the principle of 
Adam Smith’s fourth canon of taxation, by 
taking as little as possible out of the pockets 
of the people beyond what it yielded to the 
revenue. The merchant, relieved of the neces¬ 
sity of paying the dutv on the importation of 



the article, would have the use of his capatcj 
a longer time, and would therefore be able to 
sell at a lower rate to the consumer. In fact 
the merchant would gain, and the state lose, the 
interest on the amount of the duty for the period 
between the importation and the sale of the 
article. The merchant’s, and, through him, 
the consumer’s gain would in practice be greater 
than the state’s loss, as the rate of interest 
which he would require on his capital, in order 
to make his business remunerative, would greatly 
exceed the rate at which the state could borrow; 
and moreover the loss of the state was more 
than counterbalanced by the economy of the cost 
of collection, and the prevention of fraud, which 
the scheme involved. 

Such was the- famous excise scheme, which 
alone would suffice to establish Walpole’s repu¬ 
tation as a finance minister far in advance of 
his age. But the public mind of the time -was 
not sufficiently instructed to receive it; and 
the design had no sooner been bruited abroad 
than a popular outcry arose, one of the loudest 
and fiercest of which history makes mention, 
which shook his power to its foundations, and 
at no long distance of time compelled him to 
abandon the scheme. The parliamentary Op¬ 
position, whose motives need no explanation, 
used all tneir powers of misrepresentation against 
Walpole’s plan, the object of -which was to turn 
the customs duty on the importation of tobacco 
into an excise duty on its consumption, as a 
scheme for levying a general excise over the 
whole range of commodities. Food, clothing, 
and the other necessaries of life were, they de¬ 
clared, to be loaded with a crushing tax. Every 
man’s house might be invaded at any hour by 
the excise officer. Every man’s goods and all 
his dealings would be exposed to minute and 
ceaseless inquisition. A great standing army 
ot revenue officers would be created, which would 
overturn Magna Charta,_even undermine 
par lament, buch were the misrepresentations 
o v, ici 0 credulity and factious spirit of 

e pcop e, and the general unpopularity of the 
excise as a whole, made them an easy prey. 
“ Y 06 countr y resounded with shouts of 

m s ‘ aver y> ™ excise, no wooden shoes. ” The 
011 J 113 ^ 1C ® ouse of Commons in favour of 
r . . easi - lr ® went down from sixty-one on the 
• * . eS ° Y? 1 . to seventeen on a subsequent 
•’ a . n dwindling of his supporters, 

deJJ growing frenzy out of doors, 

in thT'fl Walp0le t0 aba ^on a measure which 
ha Jn ® lnfla med temper of the nation could 
force ^ ®j Put . int0 exec ution without an armed 
u.- * , .. not,” he said, in announcing 

enfor °f U i0n b * s friends, “ be a minister to 
enlorce taxes at the expense of blood.” 

bratpfl fr nd ° nment of the scheme was cele- 
as for rou g b °nt the country with rejoicings 

rcmembered t . 10na !^ Vi ® tory ; the c ™ is was io,lg 

> and it is noteworthy that the 
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Jing, many years after : the occasion 
[ away, found an exponent in the tory 
prejudices of Dr. Johnson, who in his dictionary 
defined “excise” as a “ hateful tax levied upon 
commodities, and adjudged not by common judges 
of property, but by wretches hired by those to 
whom excise is paid.” 

For a compact and trustworthy account' of 
Walpole’s excise scheme the reader is referred 
to Lord Morley’s Walpole (series of English 
Statesmen, Macmillan • and Co.),, from w^hich 
the foregoing description is mainly taken. t 
"Writing more than forty years after "Walpole’s 
failure, Adam Smith had still to lam.ent that so. 
excellent a scheme had not been resumed by 
subsequent ministers (The Wealth of Nations', 
bk. v. cli. ii.). The credit of resuming it was 
reserved for William Pitt, who notwithstanding 
the inevitable parliamentary opposition, carried^ 
it into law in 1789 (29 Geo. III. c. 68). [See E. 
Le.ser, Ein Accise-Strcit (Walpole’s Scheme), 1879.] 
The amounts raised by meaus of the excise have 
varied much since the first imposition of the tax 
levied under this name. As the articles subjected 
to it have differed very greatly, an exact comparison 
is scarcely possible. In the earlier periods the 
excise was farmed out, and “in 1657 an offer 
was made to give, for the farm of the excise and 
the port duties, no less than £1,100,000 per 
annum ” (Dowell, 2nd eiL vol. ii. p. 13). Up to 
the end of the 17th century, the yield scarcely 
altered. Dowell writes (p. 62), “the revenue 
from inland duties had varied considerably in 
different years. In 1700 over a million, it was in 
1702 nearly £1,400,000.” During the later half 
of the* 18th century great additions were made 
to the tax, though Walpole’s proposals were not 
accepted (see Excise). 

The gross produce of the tax has been in round 
figures at the following dates : 

1835 . . . £15,200,000 

1855 . . . £15,300,000 

1875 . . . £28,400,000 

1895 . . . £30,500,000 

1905 . . . £35,600,000 

1913 . . . £38,000,000 

EX. DIVIDEND. A stock exchange phrase, 
shortened, as usual, to signify that the price at 
which a given security can be bought or sold 
is exclusive of dividend, which has been, or is 
about to be deducted. Unless so specified, the 
security in question is cum dividend , meaning 
that the dividend or interest accrued since the 
previous distribution is covered by the purchase 
money. Certain securities, including corpora¬ 
tion bonds, exchequer bills, Indian deferred 
paper, English mortgage bonds, never cany 
interest in the prices, which are quoted net, 
the buyer being charged interest up to the date 
of the completion of purchase (see Ex. All ; 
Ex. New). a . e . ' 

EX. DRAWING. This phrase simply means 
that in case of the Drawing ( q.v .) of bonds 
at par, the bargain is not to be affected by the 
price obtained by the hazard of drawing, and 



the buyer gets no benefit. Thus, a 
government bond might have been bought at 
90 a week or two before the periodical drawing 
of suclr bonds, and the buyer would get £100 
if his bond happens to be among the lucky 
numbers, unless the words “ex. drawing” 
formed part of the contract. A. E. 

EXECUTION is the name of the procedure 
by which the judgment or order of a court of 
law is enforced. Tliis is generally done by 
“writs of . execution,’’ which, in' the case of 
judgments of the high court, are’issued in the 
central office or a district registry, and directed 
to the'sheriff of the county in which they are’ 
to operate. The usual writs issued in the case 
of\money claims are* writs of fieri facias (op. 
Fieri Facias, Writ of), commonly called fi. fa. 
and writs of. elegit '(Elegit, Writs of, q.v.) ; 
fclaims are also enforced by “garnishee orders,” . 
viz. orders by - virtue of which the judgment 
creditor obtains a charge on debts owing to 
the debtor, or “ charging orders ” which affect 
stocks or shares standing in the debtor’s name, 
or, if the debtor has an equitable interest in 
the property out of which the judgment creditor 
seeks to obtain payment of his debt, by the 
appointment of a Receiver (q.v.) Judgments 
for the recovery.of land are enforced by “writ 
of possession,” and judgments for the recovery 
of any property other than land by “writ of 
delivery” or “writ of attachment”; in the 
case of judgments directing a person to do any 
act, other than the payment of money, the 
disobedient party is subject to imprisonment 
through the instrumentality of a “writ of 
attachment” or through “committal,’’which two 
means of execution differ in form only. Im¬ 
prisonment on account of the non-payment of 
money has been nearly abolished, and where 
it occurs it is punitive in its nature, and not 
merely a means of enforcing payment (see Debt, 
Imprisonment for). e. s. 

EXECUTOR ; the legal administrator of the 
personal estate of a deceased'person. In Scot¬ 
land if appointed by written nomination of 
the deceased he is called executor nominate, if 
by decree of the commissary court executor 
dative, the former answering to the . English 
executor the latter to the English adminis¬ 
trator. His title in either case is completed 
by confirmoMon (see Confirmation of Ex¬ 
ecutor) which answers to the English taking 
out probate or letters of administration. A 
husband has in Scotland no absolute right to 
administer to his wife’s movable or personal 
estate. In default of an executor nominate, a 
residuary legatee is preferred, then the next of 
lrin, those in the same degree being entitled to 
be joined if they please, then the husband or 
wife of the deceased, then the creditors, and 
lastly a special legatee. . Au oxecqtor differs 
from a trustee in 1 ha$ an ex'ecutor’s duty is to 
distribute the luijid, a trustee’s to hold it. 
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Confirmation of Executors — M‘Laren 
ii. § 1657. —Dove Wilson, Sheriff Court 
Practice , 4th ed., 546.] j. w.b.i. 

EXECUTRY (Scottish) ; the subject of an 
executor’s administration ; the whole of the 
personal estate of a deceased person, equivalent 
both to legal and equitable assets in England. 

j. w. B. i. 

EXERCITOR (Scottish) ; a term derived 
from Roman law and implying one who employs 
a ship for his own profit in trade, and to whom 
the profits belong. It matters not whether he 
is the actual owner or only the freighter. He 
is liable for necessaries ordered by the master. 
His obligations properly fall in the first instance 
under the jurisdiction of the admiralty court. 

[Bell’s Pr., § 450.] J. w. b. I. 

EXHEREDITATIO signifies, in Roman law, 
a testator’s declaration in liis will that he ex¬ 
cludes from being his heres a member of liis 
family belonging to the class of relations who 
cannot be passed over in the will in silence, 
but must either be appointed hcreclcs or thus 
declared to be disinherited. E. A. w. 

EX. NEW. This refers to the quotation of 
prices on the stock exchange for shares or 
other security, the holders of which are about 
to receive an allotment of new stock at what 
may be considered an advantageous price of 
issue. When these words form part of the 
contract, the seller retains the advantage, if 
any, and the buyer’s right to the security is 
exclusive of any right to subscribe to the new 
issue (see Ex. All ; Ex. Div.). a. e. 

EXPECTATION OF LIFE, a term intro¬ 
duced by De Moivre, denotes the number of years 
which persons of a certain class, e.g. English 
males, live on an average after a certain age, 
e.g. 20 ; the average being obtained as follows. 
The number of years which each of a great 
many, say n, specimens of the class under ob¬ 
servation, livesafter the assigned age having been 
observed, the sum of these numbers is divided 
by n. The Expectation is thus the arithmetic 
mean of the n observed numbers (see Average). 
It is contrasted with another average of the 
same numbers, viz. the Median (see Average), 
technically termed the “equation of life.” The 
term “expectation” is objected to by Dr. Farr 
as suggesting the latter rather than the former 
sort of average. He prefers to 3ay mean after- 
lifetime. Comparing the two kinds of average, 
Neison seems to think that the expectation of 
life is not so well suited “ for medical and other 
purposes in which it is required to determine 
the relative value of an improvement or other 
change which may have taken place within a 
given period of life. ” 

(See Death-rate ; De Moivre ; Insur¬ 
ance ; Mean Afterlifetime ; Statistics.) 

[Wolford’s Jnsunit'Ce Cyclopaedia, article “Ex¬ 
pectation. ’—Fair, Vital Statistics , pp. 279, 309. 
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—Neison, Contributions to Vital Statistu 
TOO.—Report of the Registrar-General for 1885, 
Supplement.—Humphreys, Journal of the Stat¬ 
istical Society , 1883.] F. y. e. 

EXPEDITATION. By the Forest Laws 
(q.Q.) all mastiffs or other large dogs kept within 
a forest had to be expeditated, i.c. maimed 
sufficiently to prevent them chasing the deer. 
According to the laws of Canute the dog was to 
be hamstrung, but by a charter of Henry II. 
a somewhat milder operation was allowed, three 
toes of one forefoot being cut off with a chisel, 
leaving the ball of the foot intact. For keep¬ 
ing an unexpeditated dog within a forest a fine 
of 3s., called “footgeld,” was imposed, but 
before the end of the 15tli century in many oi 
the English forests this fine had become a cus¬ 
tomary payment, sometimes called “hound- 
silver,” collected triennially, which formed no 
small item in the revenues of the forest owner. 


[See Ducange, Glossarium medice et mfmcc 
Latinitatis, Editio nova a L. Favre, Paris, 1884.— 
Manwood, Forest Laws , London, 1615.—Cowell’s 
Interpreter of Words and Phrases , London, 
1701.—Forest Accounts, some of which are 
quoted by Manwood. ] a. h. 

EXPENDITURE or SPENDING has two 
distinct meanings which are often confused. 

1, Expenditure may mean simply the pay¬ 
ment out of money, that is, the exchange of 
money for other goods. In this sense it does 
not imply any consumption of wealth on the 
part of any one, and it cannot be opposed to 
“saving.” A man who saves £100 a year 
ordinarily expends or spends those £100, i.e. 
exchanges them for other goods, just as much 
as if he did not save anything. The things on 
which he expends them will be different, but 
the expenditure, unless of course the money is 
hoarded, will be the same. 

2. Expenditure may mean payment of money 
for personal consumption on the part of an 
individual, and consumption, pure and simple, 
on the part of the community. In this 
sense it is rightly opposed to “saving.” The 
£100 a year saved by an individual is not 
in this sense of the word expended or spent 
either by himself or any one else. It is simply 
the value in money of a part of the community’s 
income, which, instead of being consumed, has 
been added to the capital of the country (see 
Saving, Productive and Unproductive). 

EXPENSES OF PRODUCTION (se^PRO- 

duction). 

EXPERIENCE. Upon the value of experi¬ 
ence in the study of political economy the most 
contradictory opinions have found adherents. 

Some economists have expressed themselves 
as though political economy were a science 
similar in tjqpr; to astronomy—a 3 though all 
economic truths could be derived by strict 
deduction from one or two first principle®, 
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' Jt ^y All men desire wealth,” or “All 
j a ew &pe averse to labour.” Other economists 
have denounced general reasoning, and have 
laid exclusive stress on the accumulation of 
facts. They would apparently reduce political 
economy to the task of observing and recording 
particulars without any admixture of inference. 
These opposite opinions have rarely been held 
in their most extreme forms. But by stating 
them as forcibly as possible we may be assisted 
to detect the fallacies which they involve. 

It will appear upon examination that neither 
of these principles can be carried out in its 
integrity. The attempt to cany out either 
would result in intellectual paralysis. 

There has never yet existed an economist so 
rigorously deductive in his method as not to 
draw to some extent upon experience of 
economic jdienomena. Many economists have 
indeed drawn upon a field of experience too 
restricted to justify dogmatic conclusions. 
Many economists have been too much influenced 
by the economic experience of their own time, 
or of their own country. Even this narrow 
experience they may not have studied exhaust¬ 
ively. They may have picked up their know¬ 
ledge of it insensibly, here and there, bit by 
bit It is thus that the man of business, as 
contrasted with the student, acquires his 
knowledge of economic phenomena. Ricardo, 
the greatest of those economists who are alleged 
to have been rigorously deductive in method, 
may be said to have acquired most of his 
knowledge in this way. Such knowledge, being 
very partial, may sometimes prove misleading. 
But even such knowledge has great influence 
upon the development of theory. Ricardo’s 
economic theories would certainly have been 
different had he lived in another age than the 
nineteenth century, or in another country than 
England. 

An economist strictly deductive in method 
could never get beyond his first premisses. The 
contrary seems possible because the economist 
who apparently deduces everything from first 
principles in reality weaves into -liis argument 
statements of fact and wide generalisations 
which have become so familiar that he and his 
readers forget how they were first acquired. 

Nor has there ever yet existed an economist 
who merely observed and recorded. Those 
economists who aimed at this ideal have never¬ 
theless written history. The writing of history 
involves processes of selection, comparison, and 
inference, in which the historian’s mind is 
active. No two persons perform these processes 
in quite the same way, and it is extremely easy 
to make mistakes in performing them. It is 
not merely that historians often infuse their 
work -with their own political or religious 
sentiments, with the prejudices of their own 
age or their own class. It is father that the 
historian cannot construct a narrative out of 


facts without interpreting those facts, 
cannot interpret^ the facts without using his 
mind, without adding to, or rather, without 
transforming, those facts. 

The object of all science, including political 
economy, is not merely to amass facts but also 
to explain them. Facts arc explained in so far 
as they are successfully bfought under general 
laws. The general laws 'are always at first 
hypotheses, or in the vulgar tongue, guesses— 
guesses at truth. Hypotheses are Suggested by 
facts, and facts are interpreted by hypotheses. 
He who forms- a' hypothesis with hardly any. 
knowledge of the facts .is .pretty sure to throw 
away his trouble. He who clings to a hypo- • 
thesis once formed,’neglecting or rejecting new 
facts, does worse; for he is trying to confirm 
himself in error. But to refrain'from forming 
hypotheses is impossible to a reasoning creature, 
and, if it were possible, would he suicidal. The 
value of experience is not absolute but varied 
directly as the power of the mind which has 
the experience. One glance at. the field of 
battle will suggest a decisive movement to the 
great general. The vicissitudes of a short and 
obscure life will give the great poet a key to 
human nature in its infinite variety. The 
scientific genius, although less brilliant, is not 
essentially different from theirs. 

Whether in physical or in political science 
the master mind is that to which facts suggest 
their own explanation. f. c. m. 

[Cairnes, Character and Logical Method of 
Political Economy. —Bagehot, Economic Studies. ] 
EXPERIMENTAL METHODS IN ECONO¬ 
MICS. Experiment in the scientific sense has 
been well described as “ putting in action causes 
acid agents over -which we have control, and 
purposely varying their combinations and notic¬ 
ing what effects take place” (Herschel, Study 
of Natural Philosophy , p. 76). In sciences 
such as physics and chemistry, in which the 
phenomena are amenable to arrangement, it is 
by far the most potent instrument of discovery. 
Where, however, there is not the same facility 
for easy manipulation, the inquirer is com¬ 
pelled to fall back on the less effective method 
of simple observation. Instead of creating 
instances for himself, he has to find them in 
nature, or wait till they are presented spontane¬ 
ously to his view. 

Economics, in common with the other social 
sciences, clearly belongs to the latter class. The 
phenomena of wealth are closely inter-connected, 
and are besides affected by the other forms of 
social activity. Hardly any economic event 
can be said to be the .result of a single cause, 
it is rather the product of several contributory 
causes. Nor are the total effects of any one 
agency easily separable; they are combined 
with those of others in a whole which cannot 
be analysed. In technical language “ plurality 
of causes” and “ intermixture of effects,” thr 
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hindrances to the use of experiment 
^Logic, bk. ill. ch. x.), are generally 
present in economic facts. To secure the 
requisite isolation of any phenomenon selected 
for study is rarely possible. The most rigorous 
form of inquiry, known as the “ method of 
difference,” the essence of which “is the comparl 
son of two instances, which resemble one another 
in all material respects, except that in one a 
certain cause is present, while in the other it is 
absent” (Keynes, Scope, p. 170), is plainly ex¬ 
cluded, since we cannot introduce a single cause 
that will have only a measurable effect, nor can 
we be sure that the surrounding conditions 
remain unaltered. The “method of agreement” 
: n which the instances compared resemble each 
other in only one particular is not merely inferior 
as an experimental resource, but is inapplicable 
to social phenomena. Two countries or periods 
that had one common feature would have more 
than one. In two classes of cases, however, 
experiment may be sometimes used, viz. (1) in 
reference to the premises or data of economic 
science, thus the “ law of diminishing returns ” 
admits of experimental proof; (2) More import¬ 
ant than the preceding exception, which is 
rather apparent than real, are those cases in 
which, by deductive reasoning, it can be shown 
that the action of an economic force is limited, 
and then its working within those limits can 
be experimentally ascertained. 

These exceptions notwithstanding, it may be 
said that scientific experiments {' experimcrUa 
lucifera) are a very slight resource in econo¬ 
mics. 

The case is somewhat different with regard to 
practical questions. Legislative measures and 
individual actions are, if so intended, so many 
experiments on the social system. Thus if 
several countries, widely differing in other 
respects, have established a system of peasant 
proprietary- with good results, while several 
other countries, also widely differing inter se, 
are without that system and show inferiority, 
we may argue that peasant proprietary is experi¬ 
mentally justified. The same reasoning would 
be applicable to commercial policy, and has 
actually been used in reference to the case of 
Victoria and New South Wales, but illogically, 
as a number of cases are required to exclude 
other influences. 

Again, by applying special legislation, e.g. a 
particular land of land tenure, to one part of 
a country, we can ascribe to its influence the 
special effects noticed in that district. Practical 
experiments (cxperiinenta Jrudifera) may also 
be employed by means of (1) permissive legisla¬ 
tion, or (2) temporary legislation. 

Private persons also carry out practical 
economic experiments, as in the cases of profit- 
sharing (Leolaire), and the recent eight hours 
dav experiment at Sunderland (Economic Jour¬ 
nal, ii. pp. 755, 750). A large accumulation 
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of instances may even give a very near approach 
to rigorous scientific proof. 

A vaguer use of the term “experimental 
method” is common in continental and especially 
in French writers. J. B. Say, for example, 
declares that the true method of political 
economy is La methode exp6rimcntale qui consiste 
essentiellement cl nadmettre commc vrais que les 
fails dont Vobservation et experience ont d6montr6 
la rialiti (Traiti, Discours pr£l™, p. x. 5th ed. 
1826). Hero “ experiment ” is used as synony¬ 
mous with “ experience ”; it therefore includes 
observation and experiment in the strict sense. 

[J. N. Keynes, Scope and Method of Political 
Economy, pp. 169-178.—J. S. Mill, Logic, bk. iii. 
cbs.viii., x. ; bk. vi. ch. ix.—G. C. Lewis, Methods 
of Observation and Reasoning in Politics , ch. vi. 
—Jevons, Methods of Social Reform, pp. 253 seq. 
—Leon Donnat, La Politique Experimental^, 
2nd ed. Paris, 1891]. c. F. B. 

EXPERT. An expert may be defined as a 
person possessing special knowledge of any 
science or art. Art is here taken in its most 
comprehensive signification, to include the use¬ 
ful as well as the fine arts, cooking or carpentry 
as well as music or painting. The opinion of 
an expert on matters connected with his own 
subject is more likely to be correct than the 
opinion of a man to whom that subject is 
almost or altogether unknown. But the degree 
in which an expert’s opinion outweighs the 
opinion of the ordinary man will vary according 
to the nature of the subject. 

For, first, the subject may be one with which 
the ordinary man has no acquaintance, or it 
may be ono with which he is acquainted, 
although not so fully as the expert. Thus 
every man in his senses knows to some extent 
what food is wholesome, although he may not 
know so much on this point as a qualified 
doctor. Every man who can write has some 
power of comparing hands, although not so 
much power as belongs to an expert in hand¬ 
writing. But only an expert in navigation can 
determine the exact position of a ship out of 
sight of land. Only an expert in astronomy 
can detertnine the probable distance of a fixed star 
from our planet. In such matters the judgment 
of the ordinary man is absolutely worthless. 

Secondly, the subject may be so complex 
that no expert has more than a very imperfect 
knowledge of it. Political and economic science 
are characterised by this complexity. Upon 
political or economic questions the opinion of a 
man who knows much is far more valuable than 
the opinion of a man who knows little or 
nothing ; but even the opinion of the man who 
knows much affords a very imperfect security. 
Such complex questions often present different 
aspects to different classes of experts. Let us 
suppose that an opinion is required on the 
expediency of a law to regulate the hours of 
labour. At least five different classes of experts 
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i of less entitled to be heard:—(a) The 
ifiisj/who has read and reflected upon the 
m economic phenomena ; ( b ) the politi¬ 
cal philosopher who has read and reflected upon 
the theory of the state and of legislation ; (c) 
the statesman who is familiar with the practice 
of government, and can judge what kind of 
laws it is usually expedient to make and possible 
to enforce ; (d) the employer who has had the 
opportunity and the will if not the wisdom to 
discover how production can be carried on to 
the greatest profit; (c) the workman who has 
had the opportunity and the will, if not the 
wisdom, to discover what are the best conditions 
of life which he can obtain for himself; all 
these men can bring to the determination of 
the problem a knowledge which other men do 
not possess, and are entitled in a greater or less 
degree to speak with the authority of experts. 
One person might, of course, combine more than 
one of these characters, and might, therefore, 
claim a higher degree of authority. 

Thirdly, the subjects of knowledge differ in 
the degree in which they excite passions such 
as prevent the expert from employing his intel¬ 
lectual superiority to its fullest advantage. On 
any subject, indeed, were it astronomy or textual 
criticism, the judgment of an expert may be 
disabled by vanity or love of contention. But 
on those subjects which immediately touch the 
interests of mankind, notably theological, politi¬ 
cal, and economical subjects, the judgment of 
the expert is more likely to be disturbed by his 
passions. These passions are at least as un¬ 
governable in ignorant men. But wherever 
they prevail they lessen the interval between 
the ignorant man and the expert. For the 
finer the intellectual instrument the more it is 
disturbed by acute emotion. f. c. m. 

EXPERTISE (French) is the legal process 
by which judges, when called on to decide special 
or technical cases, may appoint, on their own 
authority, or on the demand of one or both of 
the litigants, persons possessing the necessary 
knowledge or experience, called experts, to ex¬ 
amine, and report on, the points at issue. The 
conditions under which those operations are 
conducted are laid down in Arts. 303-323 of 
the Code of Civil Procedure. One of the most 
frequent applications of the law is in the settle¬ 
ment of disputes between foreign importers and 
the French customs authorities relative to the 
class, quality, origin, or value of merchandise 
subject to duty. The first supplementary con¬ 
vention to the Anglo-French treaty of commerce 
of 1860 conferred on British importers in France 
the right to demand an expertise. When the 
Customs propose to exercise the right of pre¬ 
emption, the importer and the customs each 
nominates one of the experts. In case of dis¬ 
agreement the two experts choose an umpire, 
and if they cannot agree on the choice, the 
umpire is appointed by the president of the 


nearest tribunal of commerce. Obje 
were frequently made that the persons mJmecl 
as experts did not possess the necessary quali¬ 
fications, and on the renewal of the treaty 
of commerce, in 1873, a protocol was signed, 
stipulating that they should be chosen from a 
list of merchants or manufacturers drawn up 
by the chambers of commerce in each locality 
having a customs bureau. A British chamber 
of commerce had just been founded in Paris, 
and that body submitted to the Paris chamber 
(French) the names of the principal British 
merchants in Paris, for them to be comprised 
in the list of experts ; but the French chamber 
of commerce refused to nominate them on the 
ground of their foreign nationality, although 
British traders had previously been accepted as 
experts. The British chamber appealed to the 
Foreign Office, and on the intervention of the 
British ambassador the French minister of 
foreign affairs considered the claim a just one, 
and some of the names proposed were added 
to the list of experts in Paris. Those names 
were, however, subsequently removed from the 
list on the expiration of the treaty of commerce 
in 1881, and British importers who now have 
disputes with the French customs can only 
be represented in an expertise by a French 
merchant or manufacturer, who is naturally 
disposed to impede rather than to facilitate 
foreign competition in his own trade. There 
is no appeal from the decision of the experts 
in commercial affairs, when they agree, but 
civil expertises are still governed by Art. 323 of 
the Code of Civil Procedure, under which judges 
are not bound to adopt the opinion of experts 
if they are not convinced by it. t. l. 

[Lois du 27 Juillet 1822 et du 7 Mai 1881; 
arrits de la Cour de Cassation, 80 Avril 1888, 
et 30 Janvier 1S89.] 

EXPLOIT. The French verb exploiter prir 
marily means simply to use in such a way 
as to make a profit out of. It is applied to 
such actions as working a mine or a rail¬ 
way, cultivating a farm, or publishing a news¬ 
paper. There are some things which it is ad¬ 
mittedly improper to use in such a way as to 
make a profit out of them; it is disgraceful, 
for instance, to exploiter any one’s credulity, 
ignorance, or good nature. Hence the word 
comes to have sometimes a bad sense. The 
socialists who teach that the capitalist obtains 
an illegitimate gain by employing men for 
wages have applied the term to his action in 
this bad sense. To exploiter men or labourers 
thus means to use them in such a way as to 
make a profit out of them, it being at the same 
time implied by the use of the word that this, 
though not perhaps disgraceful to an individual 
who does it under present circumstances, is 
fundamentally improper, and would not be 
allowed in an improved state of society. 

It is almost exclusively in tliis bad sense that 
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“exploit” has been'introduced into 
. * E. C. 

EXPORTS' AND IMPORTS, see Imports 
and Exports. ' . * ‘ 

EXPORTS, Duties on. Duties on exports 
have been generally condemned by modern 
economists, but they survive in many of the 
British possessions as well as in some foreign 
countries. The history of these duties in Great 
Britain is merged in that of the customs revenue. 
The original customs duties were, in fact, duties 
on exportation. They appear to havo been 
levied by prerogative of the crown from early 
times, but the first statute which imposed them 
was one of 3 Edward I. 

Two Somewhat diverse theories have been 
suggested as explanatory of the origin of these 
• duties in England. * One, which we find first 
indicated*by Sir W. Petty, is adopted by Mr. 
Dowell (. History of Taxation). It holds that 
the sovereign power ’simply levied a toll on all 
merchandise, whether inward or outward, as a 
reward for its protection of the merchant. The 
duues “were in the nature of a premium paid 
to the king for insurance.” The analogy of 
the custonqs duties levied at Athens and at 
Rome (portoria) may be held to favour this 
view. v The other theory is on the whole the 
more probable, and is that adopted by Mr. 
Hubert Hall {History of the Customs) ; the 
king’s chief concern was to see that he got 
as much revenue as he could. He was from 
ancient times entitled to a purveyance or prise 
on certain classes of commodities—“if then 
these were conveyed beyond the kingdom the 
crown would suffer a possible loss to its state 
or dignity.” When it was found that the wools 
and hides on which the king was entitled to 
the internal toll or prise were being exported 
and escaping taxation, he at once put on a 
corni ter vailing export duty in order to secure 
his revenue (see Prisage). 

It seems .probable that these duties were ad¬ 
justed at the discretion of the crown according 
to its 'necessities, and Mr. Hall thinks that 
immediately before the statute 3 Edw. I. “it 
ts probable that the commuted prise on staple 
exports, such as wool, hides, and minerals, was 
taken at an average rate of half a mark per 
sack of wool or an equivalent bulk of woolfells, 
a mark per last of hides, and an ad valorem, 
duty of 3d. on every librate or twenty solidi of 
lead or tin.” 

The Act of 3 Edw. 1. (1275), which is the 
first instance of levying taxation by act of 
parliament, placed the export duty at 

i mark per sack (26 stone) of wool. 

, w } ,, per 300 woolfells; 

1 ,, per last of leather. 

These are the custuma antiqua sivc rruicpm, 
and the chief contributor to the revenue was 



the wool. Some thirty, years after the ] 
of this act the produce was* as follows : 

Wool at 6s. 8d. . . £1501 0 9j 

Woolfells at 6s. 8d. . 57 15 1 

Leather at 13s. 4d. . 0 8 7£ 


Total of the great customs £ 1559 4 5j 

In February 1303 an agreement was made 
with the alien merchants, whereby they under¬ 
took, in consideration of the king’s protection, 
to pay 50 per cent beyond the ancient customs 
on wool and leather, and certain fresh rates on 
other commodities whether exported or im¬ 
ported. Rates were specified for wax, cloth, 
and wine, and all other articles were to be 
charged 3d. in the pound of 20 shillings. 
These were the custuma nova sivc parva. 

The next development of the exports (as part 
of the customs) duties was by the statute of 
49 Edw. III., which levied the due of tunnage 
and poundage, afterwards known technically as 
a subsidy. The poundage was a duty of 6d. 
on the pound-weight of all articles exported 
and imported. 

With variations in the rate these two forms 
of export, and import, duty were continued on 
the same basis down to the Restoration in 1660. 
They were granted by the Commons for periods 
of years as a rule ; sometimes for the life of the 
reigning sovereign. After Agincourt in 1415, 
such a life grant was made to Henry V., and the 
duties had gone up considerably, as follows:— 
From denizens. From strangers. 
On wool per sack £2 3 4 £3 0 0 

On woolfells 2 3 4 3 0 0 

On leather per last 2 3 4 5 6 8 

and in the following reign the rate for wools, 
etc., was raised to £5 for strangers, and that 
for leather to £5 for natives. The subsidy 
of poundage had already been raised to Is. on 
the pound-weight, and there was a special 
duty of double that amount on tin exported 
by strangers. In 1421 the yield of all the 
customs was £40,687, of which the great 
custom on wools, export duty, produced 
£26,036 ; in 1431 the total was £34,851, of 
which the greater proportion was derived from 
export duties. But the revenue appears to 
have been a falling one ; the customs regulations 
were anything but complete, as is shown by 
the act of 27 Hen. VIII. c. 14, to regulate the 
exportation of leather from other ports besides 
Southampton and London; and there were 
constant interferences with the export trade by 
way of partial or complete prohibition, as 
late as Mary’s reign. In 1570 the value of 
woollen goods and cloth exported from England 
amounted to £26,665, and from this was 
obtained £2388:10:11, viz. customs £1523, 
and subsidy £865:10:11; gradually the 
revenue from imports was becoming the more 
considerable. 
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rig Parliament, after declaring in 
‘ no subsidy, custom, etc., may be 
imposed upon any merchandise exported or 
imported without common consent in parlia¬ 
ment,” proceeded to levy heavy duties on the old 
lines. The year 1660 marks the beginning of 
a transition stage. In the Book of Rates for 
this year, 212 articles were subject to export 
duty “rated for duty outwards.” The duties 
granted to Charles IL were levied with some 
modifications in the ninth and tenth years of 
William III. as the “new subsidy” and con¬ 
tinued by 9 & 10 Anne, c. vi. (1710) by the 
act “ for reviving, continuing, and apportioning 
certain duties upon several commodities to 
be exported and certain duties on coal, etc., 
etc.” But in 1721 the export duties on corn, 
woollen fabrics, linen manufactures, and other 
staples were repealed ; the mercantile theory 
with its mania for exportation had found these 
duties obstructive. Nevertheless in Saxbv’s 
manual of the Customs (dated 1757) some 
twenty - five pages are occupied with the 
enumeration of the goods rated for duty 
outwards, and the directions for paying the 
proper duties, and in Pitt’s consolidating 
Customs Act of 1787 there are fifty articles 
subjected to export duty, many of them being 
of foreign origin. These duties were increased 
during the great war, and at the beginning of 
the century, under the act of 1809 (49 Geo. 
III. c. 98) Sched. A “Outwards,” which rated 
for permanent duty, and in a parallel column 
for temporary or war duty :— 

(a) Foreign commodities to the number of 
sixty-tliree at varying, chiefly specific, duties. 

(b) British goods, of which coals, skins, and 
other articles were subject to specific duty ; all 
other goods, wares, etc., to an ad valorem duty— 
excepting cotton, linen, sugar, woollen goods, 
and certain special exemptions with reference 
to the port of destination. 

By an act of 1810 linen goods were subjected 
to an ad valorem duty of 15 per cent on export. 
But with the close of the war and the progress 
of the new economy the backward policy was 
reversed. In 1815 the export duties produced 
£365,598, and in 1826, £102,255. Under 
Mr. Huskisson, in 1826, the schedule of articles 
left subject to export duty was as follows :— 

Coals, per chald. Is. 6d. to 30s. 3d. accord¬ 
ing to destination, etc. 

Culm, per ton, Is. to 10s., according to 
destination, etc. 

Skins, per 100, Is. 

Wool, per lb., Id. 

Woollen manufacture, per lb., Id. 

Home produce with certain definite exemp¬ 
tions, ad valorem, 10s. per £100, i.e. £%, 
and with Peel’s reformed tariff of 1842 these 
disappeared altogether. In 1901 an export duty 
of Is. a ton on coal was levied, producing about 
£2,000,000 per ann. This was removed in 1906. 



One of the few accidental gains to be 
to the credit of the old mercantile theory was 
that it tended to discourage duties on exporta¬ 
tion. Sir W. Petty (1679) shews a conscious¬ 
ness that such duties required careful watching. 
Sir John Sinclair (1790), who had imbibed the 
doctrines of Adam Smith, is the first -writer 
apparently who distinctly expresses a doubt as 
to the propriety of their imposition. Formerly, 
he writes, almost every commodity sent out of 
the kingdom was subject to such a duty ; it was 
supposed that the duty came out of the pockets 
of foreigners, but “such ideas are now exploded.” 
He -referred to the principal export duties at 
that time, under Pitt’s recent act, as being 
those on coals and lead, -with certain duties on 
raw produce intended to give our manufacturers 
‘ ‘ an advantage over rivals. ” McCulloch ( Taxa¬ 
tion and the Funding System) has a full dis¬ 
cussion of the economic propriety of export 
duties, and suggests the grounds on which 
they have generally been condemned. His 
statement of the arguments for and against 
the retention of such a duty on coals, published 
just at the time when that duty was finally 
removed, is of special interest; it embodies the 
argument in which economists have for the 
most part summed up the whole discussion 
on these duties, viz. that they should not 
be levied except in the case of a country 
which has a monopoly of supply of the com¬ 
modity taxed, or such an advantage in its 
production as to approximate to a monopoly. 

Turning to the British possessions it is 
natural to find that in those which were acquired 
during the 17th century, when export duties 
were an unchallenged feature in the fiscal system 
of this country, the export duty is, so to speak, 
bred in the grain ; in the colonies established 
towards the close of the 18th century such a 
duty practically had no place. 

The notorious 4^ per cent ad valorem duty 
which created such squabbles between the crown 
and the West Indian islands was the progenitor 
of colonial revenues. At the time of the 
Restoration, when all the revenues of the 
crown were being revised, plantation enterprise 
was at the height of its activity, and it occurred 
to the crown advisers that the new dominions 
beyond the seas ought to contribute their share. 
Thus the origin of colonial customs was pre¬ 
cisely the same as that of the English customs. 
The patent of 1663, constituting the office of 
commissioners of customs, empowered them to 
levy and collect a duty of 44 per cent ad valorem 
on all dead produce exported from Barbados 
and certain other sugar colonies, and from the 
plantations in America. In respect of the latter 
no such duty was ever actually levied. In the 
West Indies it was the cause of much grumbling; 
already, in 1689, it was urged that “'moreover 
this four and a half is collected in such 
manner that in the judgment of all that have 
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he attendance and slavery is a greater 
I'll an the dnty ” (Groans of the Planters ); 
it was found to be “ the same thing in effect as 
a tax on lands.” It was the subject of a great 
action in 1763 in a case arising on the island 
of Grenada, Campbell v. Hall, where payment 
of the duty was refused on the ground that the 
island was ceded by France on. the condition 
that the privileges of the former regime should 
be secured to the inhabitants. This led to 
the exception of “ the Ceded Islands,” and 
Jamaica, from the operation of the duty. It 
was for many years paid in land, and in 1778 
the right so to pay it was successfully contested 
(Macpherson’s Annals , iii. 625). This is not 
remarkable in an age when sugar was the 
current money of account. For the better 
collection of this and other duties the customs 
department had branch establishments in the 
colonies, and they continued to levy the 4-£ per 
’cent till it was abolished with slavery in 1838. 

Of the other colonies the only ones in which 
duties on exports were levied in the first quarter 
of the 19th century, were the Mauritius (certain 
rates on sugar, coffee, cotton, indigo, and one or 
two other articles), the Cape (on all produce 
shipped, half the amount of the import duties on 
similar articles), and Ceylon (on cinnamon, etc.). 
These were relics from foreign rule in each case, 
and disappeared gradually under British rule. 
The export duty on cinnamon from Ceylon had 
an instructive history, as it was exceedingly pro¬ 
fitable when Ceylon had almost a monopoly of 
that spice, it was a chief element in driving 
other tropical countries to compete with Ceylon, 
and was dropped, in 1833, too late to save the 
colony’s pre-eminence in that export. 

In India export duties were a relic of the old 
system : when the imperial government took 
over the provinces in 1857 there were export 
duties levied in all the presidencies, and chiefly 
on grain, rice, indigo, lac, opium, silk, tobacco, 
and native manufactures of all sorts. An act of 
1860 abolished those on manufacture of wool, 
flax, hemp, jute, etc. At the present day those 
on rice, opium, and certain other commodities 
remain. The Indian export duty on rice has 
been quoted by Fawcett and others as an instance 
where the duty was probably justified owing to 
the great advantages possessed by the exporting 
country in the production of the commodity. 

The most striking modern recrudescence of 
export duties was in connection with the im¬ 
migration of Indian coolies to the sugar-growing 
colonies. One of the conditions of government 
aid in importing coolies was that the planters 
should pay their fair share ; v and after much 
discussion an export duty on sugar and tho other 
produce of the plantations was settled as the 
best method of obtaining the necessary contribu¬ 
tions. Hardly therefore were many of the West 
Indian colonies freed from the ancient 4 A per 
cent duty than they undertook a new specific 
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duty on exportation of sugar and other prd 
The St. Lucia Schedule was a fair sample, im¬ 
posing duties on— : 

Sugar . Charcoal Hides 

Rum Logwood * Cocoa ’* 

Molasses Firewood Coffee 

From a return given to parliament in 1854 
it would appear that then the only British 
colonies which levied a duty on exports were 
the Mauritius and the West Indian islands of 
St. Lucia, St. Christopher, - Nevis, Montserrat,' 
and the Virgin Islands—on sugar ; and Turk’s 
Islands on salt. But it was inevitable that a 
principle admitted in the case of a 'special 
service should sometimes extend itself; and ,ih *. 
later years there has been an increased tendency ' 
to levy export duties in the West Jjidies. In 
New Brunswick, for a time, there wefe N certain 
export duties on lumber, and ip Prince'Edward/ 
Island ip 1861 a Special duty was provisionally \ ' 
authorised “to be collected tor a ^pecidl, purpose 
on all agricultural .produce exported. In the 
Bahamas so lately as 1870*.and \.8‘73 a general 
export duty on all prodace Was for a- time im¬ 
posed ; the Virgin Islands were probably the last 
instance of the survival of general export duties, 
which were almost entirely evaded.- Such duties 
were distinctly condemned by the royal com¬ 
mission -which inquired into the ■ finances of 
various West Indian •colo'nies .in 1883-84 (v. 
their report, pt. iv.). ' 

Export duties have recently been levied, » 
usually for purposes of immigration,* in. many 
of the West Indian colonies. In one or two 
cases they are levied under a delusive name, 
e.g. “statistical tax,” in - others.they-are in-' 
directly increased by wharfage duties for out- ' 
ward goods. In Trinidad, besides the duties 
on products of the cane, there^H an export’dnty 
on pitch. In Turk’s Islands that on salt re¬ 
mains a chief source of revenue. New South 
Wales, Western Australia, and Natal levy .one 
on gold. The Fiji Islands, for ■ purposes of * 
regulating the trade, levied one in 1877 on 
silver coin and fsandalwood, and in 1887 on * 
bSche dc mer. Newfoundland has from time 
to time used an export duty on codfish as a 
means of taxing the merchants. The dut ies on 
pitch, gold, and salt are generally looked on as 
royalties and in the nature rather of a rent than 
a tax. 

The plantations on the mainland of America 
appear never to have paid an export duty, and 
the United States maintained the tradition, 
which also fell in with their policy of encouraging 
exportation as much as possible. One feature 
in the commercial policy of the United States in 
the years round 1890 deserves special mention. 

In the many treaties or agreements which they 
Were then negotiatingwith the Central American 
and other states, they cnrefully guarded them¬ 
selves against the .possibility of an export duty 
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_ Ap^d * n contracting state; apparently 

^ ^gm^ xthat the imposition of such a duty is 
afi~attempt to raise the price to the United 
States consumer, and must, therefore, be treated 
as an unfriendly act to be punished by a counter¬ 
vailing duty. 

In foreign countries duties on the exportation 
of commodities are still prevalent, levied some¬ 
times on the chief product of the country, as on 
the charcoal and olive oil of Italy, in other cases 
as protective of home manufactures, as in the 
case of Swedish iron. 


The views which have prevailed as to the 
incidence of export duties have been indicated 
in several passages above. The accepted view 
that the duty operates as a restriction to ex¬ 
portation, except where the exporting country 
has a monopoly of production, appears to be 
correct. If all countries in exporting a parti¬ 
cular commodity levied export duties upon it 
the price of the commodity would be raised to 
cover the amount of the duty, and the foreign 
consumer would eventually pay the duty or the 
greater part of it. But as the facts are contrary 
to this hypothesis, it will be found in almost all 
cases, c.g. sugar exported from the West Indies 
—that the price paid by the foreign consumer is 
determined by more general considerations: the 
exporter cannot control it; the duty falls on 
him and enhances his expenses in production, 

. or perhaps more accurately it lessens his profits. 
In any special case the factors which determine 
price are important in deciding the incidence. 
The case of monopoly is nowadays hardly of 
practical importance. 

[Petty’s Treatise of Taxes and Contributions, 
1679, chap. vi.—Saxby’s British Customs , London, 
1757.—Sinclair’s History of the Public Revenues , 
London, 1804, esp. pt. iii.—Jickling’s Digest of 
the Customs Laws, 1815, esp. the Pref.—McCulloch 
On Taxation, 1845, bk. v.—McCulloch’s edition 
of Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations , vol. iii. p. 
460.—The First Report of the Commissioners of 
Customs, 1857.—Dowell’s History of Taxation and 
Taxes in England, 2nd ed., 1888, bk. i. c. 5, et 
passim. —Hall’s History of the Customs , 1885.— 
Various Parly. Reports and Papers.] c. A. H. 

EXPROPRIATION. Expropriation may be 
defined as the compulsory sale of private pro¬ 
perty either to the state or to private parties 
who have received specific authority from the 
state. 

That such compulsory sale is sometimes in¬ 
dispensable to the public welfare is too obvious 
to need demonstration. The necessity for ex¬ 
propriation can rarely arise in the case of 
movable property. Such articles can almost 
always be obtained by a voluntary transaction, 
if not from one owner, then from another. 
r Ihe acquisition of a particular movable can 
hardly ever be matter of necessity to the state. 
Even a unique picture or statuo is a luxury 
which it is not advisable for the state to 
acquire at the cost of infringing upon the 


general freedom of an owner to dispose pp'hfr 
property at his pleasure. In some countries 
the finder of antiquities is obliged to transfer 
them to the state on receiving compensation. 
But this exceptional rule is of no economic 
importance. IV ith reference to immovable 
property the case is different. Not only is 
land necessary as the basis of human industry 
and limited in extent, but the land suitable for 
a specific public purpose is often very narrowly 
limited indeed. In order to lay out a street 
or a railway, to construct a public building, 
a fortress, or a harbour, particular pieces of land 
must be obtained, even although their owners 
do not desire to part with them. If no com¬ 
pulsion were to be used in such cases the state 
would be reduced to offer a preposterous price 
or to forego a necessary improvement. 

But expropriation is allowable only in order 
to effect an appreciable public good. All com¬ 
pulsion is painful, and pain should not be 
inflicted without a rational object. The 
presumption is in favour of letting every man 
do as he likes with his own. Therefore the 
burden of proof lies upon those who advocate 
expropriation in any particular instance. 

To what extent expropriation should be 
carried is a wider question than that to which 
these remarks must be limited. We need not 
inquire whether the state would be justified 
in expropriating,certain species of property on 
the ground that it could manage them more 
advantageously to the whole community than 
private owners could or would do. Such an 
inquiry belongs rather to the head of State 
Interference (g'.v.). Nor need we inquire 
here into the kindred question whether it 
would be right to expropriate, say, large estates 
in order to break them up and sell the land in 
small parcels so as to multiply peasant pro¬ 
prietors. Nor need we determine whether the 
state would do well to 'acquire certain species 
of property on the ground that they tend to 
increase in value merely through the general 
progress of society, and that this increase should 
go to enrich the community rather than indi¬ 
viduals (see Increment, the Unearned). It is 
fnough for us that the necessity of expropria¬ 
tion in certain cases is admitted by the great 
majority of persons who have considered the 
subject. We have only to consider upon what 
principles expropriation, 'when necessary, should 
be conducted. 

In case of expropriation the owner should 
receive at least the price which he could obtain 
in the open market, if ho were disposed to sell. 
The market price is the only impartial and trust¬ 
worthy measure of the value of property. It 
represents the value of property under all the 
actual circumstances, including the reasonable 
expectations to which the laws and policy of 
the state have given rise. It is unworthy of 
a civilised government to pursue a certain class 
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with covert hostility, to burthen 
overwhelming taxes, or -to deny 
them effectual protection, in order to make 
their property worthless, and then to buy it at 
so many years’ purchase of zero. Yet these 
expedients are occasionally recommended in 
our time by persops who profess to have a 
special sense of political justice. Even in the 
case where the state interferes to suppress a form 
of property distinctly condemned by the im¬ 
proved morality of the general public, it still 
owes compensation to the proprietors affected. 
When the British parliament compensated the 
West Indian slave-owners it acted on the sound 
principle that the state, which for many genera¬ 
tions had recognised and maintained the law¬ 
fulness of slavery, was particeps criminis, and 
ought to take its share of the loss. But in cases 
of this kind the right amount of the compensa¬ 
tion may be more doubtful than in others. 

Where the owner of property expropriated 
has increased its returns by a violation of the 
law the case is different. If‘ the owner of a 
house permits it to be overcrowded with lodgers, 
he has no right to compensation for the extra 
rent which he has thus received. If he lessens 
his outgoings by allowing tile house to fall 
out of repair, the., cost' .of the repairs neces¬ 
sary to' make it habitable should be deducted 
from the compensation paid.If the house is 
• so ruinous that no repair can make it habitable, 
he is entitled to compensation only for the site 
and the materials. In other w r ords the market 
'Value, wdiich forau the basis of compensation, 
must bo understood as the market value obtain¬ 
able without a breach of the laio. It would be 
monstrous that a man should obtain compensa¬ 
tion for relinquishing a profit which is illegal. 

Subject to these qualifications, then, the 
amount of the compensation should not be less 
than the market value. But it may justifiably 
be somewhat more. Over and above the loss 
of hi3 property, he w r ho sells against his will 
suffers the pain of compulsion, and for this a 
reasonable allowance should be made. Distinc¬ 
tion may be made between objects w’hich have 
and objects which have not “a value of 
affection.” Thus one acre of arable land differs 
from another acre of arable land ofily in its 
capacity of producing wealth. • He who is com¬ 
pelled to sell * one' field is usually able tp bqy 
another field which will do just as well. B^ut the 
house where a man has lived all. his* life, may 
bo much more to him than any other house of 
equal value. If compelled to sell it, he cannot 
buy another which. will be the same to him. 
Prima fade, therefore, the indemnity for con¬ 
straint put upon an owner* to sell "should, be 


more liberal in this case than in the otner. 
Compensation, however, must be assessed on 
general rules, and fine gradations of feeling 
cannot always be taken into account. 

Yet another difficulty remains. The owner 
who is compelled to sell part of his property 
may have the value of the remainder greatly 
augmented by the public works for which the 
land was taken. Whether this prospective 
improvement should be taken into account in 
assessing the compensation due to him is a 
much-disputed question (see Betterment). 

The principles of compensation will be the 
same whether the party taking by compulsion 
be the national government or a municipal 
authority or a private joint-stock company or 
individual. But, w r hen the state confers the 
power of expropriation upon its subordinates or 
upon private parties, it is entitled to determine 
the objects for which this pow’er shall be ex¬ 
ercised, the extent to which it shall be exercised, 
and the service w 7 hich shall be rendered to the 
public by those who are invested with it. 
These, however, are points which must be 
determined by common sense jn each case as 
it arises. f. c. m. 

[See also Eminent Domain.] 

EXTENSIVE CULTIVATION (see In- 
tensive Cultivation). 

EXTENTS (see Court Rolls, Manorial 
Accounts, and Extents). 

EXTRANEUS. A freeman by birth coming 
into a manor from outside, and so opposed to 
nativus , but bolding land on it by villein tenure. 
He could not, however, be ejected as long as he 
performed the services due from his bolding, 
and he could surrender the holding at will. 
Vinogradoff shows (Villainage in England , 
1891, p. 63), against Britton’s theory, that the 
descendants of an extraneus might lapse into 
villainage in the fifth generation. 

[Vinogradoff, pp. 77-82, 142.] e. g. p. 

EYTON, Robert William (1815-1881), was 
born at Wellington (Salop); graduated from 
Christ Church, Oxford, in 1839. He is best 
known as an antiquary, but his works are of 
'value to the economist for the information they 
contain on the economics of the Middle Ages, 
and especially on the fiscal systems of the 
Anglo-N'onpan kings. 

Such of his works are: Domesday Studies 
(Somerset),. London, 1881 .—Domesday Studies 
(Stafford). London, 1881.— Key to Domesday , 
London, 1878 .-—Notes on Domesday , London, 
1880. — The Staffordshire Pipe Rolls, vol. i., 
London, 1880. 

[See life in Dictionary-of National Biography .] • 

' A. E.' • 
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ADAMS, Henry Carter (1851 - 1921), 
teacher, economist, and statistician, was born 
in Iowa on December 31, 1851. Of Puritan 
stock, liis father was of the small band of 
Andover theological students of Congregational 
faith, who set forth from New England in 
1842 to spread the gospel westward. Young 
Adams’s formal education was delayed by 
delicate physique, so that not until 1869 was 
lie able to enter Denmark Academy, and there¬ 
after to attend Grinnell College, from which 
he graduated in 1875. After teaching a year 
at Nashua, Iowa, he entered Andover Theo¬ 
logical Seminary in 1875, in preparation for 
the ministry. There economic and social 
questions in then* relation to moral reform 
drew his interest away from formal theology, 
and the purpose of entering the ministry 
yielded to an awakened student impulse. An 
extraordinary opportunity presented itself, per¬ 
haps it indeed contributed to young Adams’s 
restlessness, in the opening of the Johns 
IIopkiii3 University in Baltimore in 1876, 
under the brilliant leadership of President 
Daniel C. Gilman, with the declared plan of 
exclusive devotion to post-graduate work. 
Adams made successful application for one of 
the new fellowships, and spent two formative 
years in Baltimore in a rare company of teachers 
and students, receiving his doctor’s degree in 
1878 — the first, thanks to alphabetical arrange¬ 
ment, conferred by the new institution. Local 
friends thereafter made it possible for him to 
continue studies in economic and social science, 
for the next two years, in Oxford, Paris, Berlin, 
and Heidelberg. In Berlin he won the friend¬ 
ship of Andrew D. White, President of Cornell 
University, at that time travelling in Germany, 
with the result of appointment first as lecturer 
and later as instructor at Cornell. 

In 1886 a newspaper report of an address by 
Adams to the student bod} r on the Gould 
railroad strike, gave offence to Henry Sago, 
who had made large donations to Cornell, and 
this led to tho young instructor’s dismissal. 
An invitation to join the faculty of the 
University of Michigan war, accepted, and 
although four j'ears later, by unanimous vote 


of the Cornell authorities, of which Henry 
Sage was still a member, Adams was asked to 
return to Cornell, he elocted to remain in Ann 
Arbor. In succeeding years flattering offers 
came from many institutions, but Adams was 
firm in his loyalty, and his association with 
Michigan continued unbroken until his death. 

Like many other American economists, 
Adams was deflected from a severe academic 
course by the appeal of public service. When 
Judge Thomas M. Cooley, a close personal 
friend, accepted the chairmanship of the newly 
constituted Interstate Commerce Commission, 
ho prevailed upon Adams to undertake the 
organisation of a statistical bureau for the 
Commission. Accepting reluctantly and in 
the thought of temporary service, Adams 
became absorbed in tho work, and for the next 
twenty years served as statistician of the body, 
in addition to retaining by arrangement his 
University connection. From time to time his 
services were requisitioned in related capacities. 
He directed the appraisal of railroad property 
in Michigan for tax purposes, and he figured 
repeatedly in valuation proceedings. In 1913 
Adams accepted the invitation of the Chinese 
Government to devise an accounting system for 
its public railways, and spent two years in 
China for this purpose. His competence and 
devotion are recorded in a tablet brought to 
the United States and placed upon his grave 
on February 22, 1922, by the Chinese Delega¬ 
tion to the Washington Disarmament Confer¬ 
ence. Death had come after a brief illness at 
Ann Arbor, on August 11, 1921. 

As a teacher, Adams exerted largest influ¬ 
ence by direct contact and personal guidance. 
Simplicity of manner, clearness of exposition, 
and sincerity of purpose distinguished his 
conduct of large undergraduate classes. But 
it was upon the smaller company of advanced 
students, pursuing inquiries in the fields of his 
prime interest, that Adams left a determining 
impress. No small proportion of the younger 
Americans now identified with scientific work 
in railway transportation and public finance 
owe inspiration to Adams’s teaching. 

As an economist, Adams’s interest was first 
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by the inter-relations of political 
^ and ethics. This impulse, with its 
applications to social reform, grew steadily. 
He delivered courses of lectures on ethics and 
economics at the Plymouth School of Applied 
Ethics, and contributed papers to the Inter¬ 
national Journal of Ethics. His interest in 
public finance traces to student years at Johns 
Hopkins, and found first expression in a 
doctoral dissertation on “Taxation in the 
United States, 1789-1816” (Johns Hopkins 
University Studies in Historical and Political 
Science, Second Series, nos. 5-6). In 1887 
appeared Public Debts, the ablest fiscal mono¬ 
graph from an American economist in the 
post-war generation. Thereafter, at Michigan 
year after year, and at Johns Hopkins for a 
briefer term, Adams lectured upon public 
finance, the fruit of his labours appearing as 
his largest work, The Science of Finance, in 
1899. Long delayed by the pressure of 
governmental service and eventually completed 
under pressure, the work was presented to 
American students as the first general exposition 
of public finance projected against the back¬ 
ground of American economic and political 
conditions. As such it has served with 
Professor Seliginan’s brilliant teaching and 
inquiry to inspire a succession of American 
studies and texts in fiscal science. Adams was 
one of the group of ardent young scholars who 
founded the American Economic Association 
at Saratoga in 1885. He was a conspicuous 
figure in its early scientific meetings, and 
contributed to the first volume of its Proceedings 
a penetrating and influential monograph on 
“The Relation of the State to Industrial 
Action.” He served with distinction as its 
President in 1895 - 96. His presidential 
address at the Baltimore meeting (1896) 
emphasised the interdependence of jurispru¬ 
dence and economics, a theme to which, as to 
the relation of ethics and economics, he reverted 
repeatedly in teaching and writing. 

As statistician, Adams’s work was practical 
rather than theoretical. Drawn by unexpected 
circumstances into the field, he succeeded, as 
statistician of the Interstate Commerce Com¬ 
mission, in evolving a system of uniform 
railway classification and accounting, and 

n ernmental 

regulation. He accomplished this by a rare 
mixture of technical competence, administrative 
ability, and personal force. He made no 
contribution to statistical science as spell ^ but 
“the universal acceptance to-day of statu ted 
accounting and statistical' practice as an indis¬ 
pensable instrument for the effective regulation 
of railroads and public utilities remains a lasting 
monument to the intelligence and validity of 
his pioneering efforts.” The results of his 
experience were set forth in American Pailway 
Accounting (1918). 


Si. 


[ ‘ 4 Henry Carter Adams : Memorial presbnteQ 
to the Senate of the University of Michigan,” by 
S. L. Bigelow, I. L. Sharfman, R. M. Wenley, 
chairman, with bibliography of publications com¬ 
piled by Sharfman ( Journal of Political Economy, 
April 1922). “Memorial to Former President 
Henry C. Adams; ” tributes by R. T. Ely, 
E. R. A. Seligman, C. H. Cooley, F. H. Dixon 
D. Friday, I. L. Sharfman, J. B. Clark, F. H. 
Giddings, J. B. Hollander ( American Economic 
Review, September 1922); “Henry Carter 
Adams”: an obituary note, by E. R. A. 
Seligman ( Economic Journal, Juno 1922.] 

J. H. H. 


AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS ACTS* 
Between 1883 and 1921 various acts were 
passed, which were replaced in 1923 by a con¬ 
solidating statute repealing all previous enact¬ 
ments on the subject and embodying in one 
act, viz., the Agricultural Holdings Act 1923, 
the present statutory law regulating the 
relations of landlord and tenant on agricultural 
and market garden holdings. The principal 
provisions of this act may be summarised 
under seven heads: (a) Compensation for 

improvements, ( b ) compensation for damage 
by game and for disturbance, (c) arbitration, 
( d ) fixtures, ( e) notices to quit and other 
miscellaneous rights of landlord and tenant, 
(/) distress, (g) special provisions as to 
market gardens. 

(a) It is provided that the tenant of 
agricultural land shall be entitled on quitting 
the holding to compensation for improvements 
made by him at his expense during his tenancy. 
The act in the first schedule enumerates three 
classes of improvements. The first class are 
improvements of a permanent nature, such as 
the erection of farm buildings, laying down of 
permanent pasture, making of gardens, and 
planting of orchards, for which** compensation 
can only be claimed if the landlord has given a 
previous consent in writing. The second class 
is drainage, to obtain compensation for which 
the tenant must have given notice of his 
intention to execute to the landlord, who has 
then the option of executing the work himself, 
charging the tenant interest on his outlay. 
The improvements comprised in the third class 
are such as tend’ to the temporary improvement 
and fertility of the land, such as chalking, 
liming, application of purchased artificial or 
other purchased manure, and laying down of 
temporary pastures with clover, grass, sainfoin 
of other seeds, also repairs to buildings necessary 
for the proper cultivation or working of the 
holding. No consent by the landlord to im¬ 
provements in the third class is required. 
The sum payable for compensation for an 
improvement in any of these classes is the 
value of the improvement to an incoming 
tenant. 

( h ) A tenant who has sustained damago to 
his crops from deer or winged game, the right 
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nich is vested in the landlord, is 
i recover from the landlord compensa- 
such damage if it exceeds the sum of 
one shilling per acre. A tenant is also given 
a very important right to compensation for 
disturbance if he quits his holding by reason 
of a notico to quit given by tho landlord. 
This is to compensate him for the loss or 
expense attributable to quitting incurred upon 
or in connection with tlic sale or removal of 
his household goods, implements, fixtures, 
farm produce or farm stock, and to avoid 
disputes is to equal one year’s rent of the 
holding, unless the tenant can prove that his 
loss or expense exceeds that sum, up to a 
maximum equal to two years’ rent of the 
holding. He will, however, lose this right to 
compensation if it is shown that he was not 
cultivating his holding according to the rules 
of good husbandry which are defined in the 
act, or has failed to pay his rent within a 
reasonable time when demanded, or to remedy 
a breach of his contract of tenancy, or to 
submit to arbitration as to the rent payable 
for the holding, and in certain other cases. 
This right of the tenant, as well as his right 
to compensation for improvements, cannot be 
excluded by agreement. 

(c) Any question or difference arising out of 
any. claim by the tenant of a holding against 
the landlord for compensation under tho act, 
or any claim by tho landlord for breach of 
contract, and any other question or difference 
between the landlord or tenant arising out of 
the termination of the tenancy must necessarily 
bo referred to the decision of a single arbitrator, 
who has the power of stating a case for the 
opinion of the county court on any question of 
law arising in the arbitration, but whose decision 
otherwise is final. 

(d) Any engine, machinery, fencing or other 
fixture, and any building which the tenant 
affixes or erects without being obliged to do so, 
may be removed by an outgoing tenant unless 
the landlord (to whom notice must be given) 
elects to purchase them at a fair value to an 
incoming tenant. 

(e) A notice to quit a holding coming under 
the act and held on a yearly tenancy will be 
void if it purports to terminate this tenancy 
before the expiration of twelve months from 
the end of the then current year of tenancy, but 
there is exempted from this enactment notice 
given under a provision in the contract of 
tenancy authorising tho resumption of this 
holding or part of it for a specified purpose not 
being tho use of the land for agriculture. Even 
in the case of leases for two years and upwards 
the tenancy w ill not terminate on the expiration 
of the term unless at least one year’s notice to 
terminate the tenancy has been given, and if no 
such notice is given tho tenancy will continue 
as a yearly tenancy. On the making of any 
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contract for sale of a holding or partUm _ 
holding, any then current and unexpired notice 
to determine the tenancy given to the tenant, 
if the contract for sale is made by the person 
by whom the notice to quit is given, is made 
null and void. Notwithstanding any custom 
of the country or agreement to tho contrary, a 
tenant is entitled to practise any system of 
cropping of arable land on his holding, and to 
dispose of the produce of the holding, as he 
thinks fit. He is hound, however, to exercise 
his rights so as not to deteriorate the holding 
in any way, and during the last year of his 
tenancy he must comply with the terms of his 
agreement or the custom of the country. 

(/) In the case of holdings coming under 
the act, the right to distrain is limited to one 
year’s rent. Live stock taken in to be fed at 
a fair price are exempted from distress, if other 
sufficient distress is to be found, and cannot in 
any case be distrained for a sum exceeding the 
amount remaining due from the owner for the 
price of feeding. Hired machinery, and live 
stock belonging to another person which is on 
the premises solely for breeding purposes, may 
not be distrained at all. 

(g) The third schedule to the act contains 
a list of improvements likely to be made on 
market gardens which comprises the planting 
of standard or other fruit trees, the planting of 
fruit hushes, strawberry plants, and asparagus, 
rhubarb, and other vegetable crops which con¬ 
tinue productive for two or more years, and 
the erection or enlargement of buildings for 
the purpose of tho trade or business of a 
market gardener. If it has been agreed in 
writing that the holding shall be let or treated 
as a market garden, the tenant may obtain on 
quitting compensation for any of these im¬ 
provements made by him without the previous 
consent of his landlord. Moreover, if a tenant 
is desirous of making any of these improve¬ 
ments and the landlord refuses to agree that 
the holding shall be let or treated as a market 
garden, the tenant may apply to the County 
Agricultural Committee for the area in which 
the holding is situate, and they may direct 
that tho provisions of the act as to market 
gardens shall apply, but in that case if tho 
tenancy is terminated by notice to quit from 
the tenant he will be entitled to obtain his 
compensation from air incoming tenant and not 
from the landlord, unless the latter refuses to 
accept a substantial and suitable person willing 
to pay the compensation and accept a tenancy 
on conditions similar to those under which the 
outgoing tenant held. 

The act does not apply to Scotland, for 
which country a similar act was passed in the 
same year. a. j. s. 

AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES, 
Ministry of. The Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries was constituted pursuant to the 
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of Agriculture and Fisheries Act 
Ulrich amended the Board of Agriculture 
Fisheries Acts 1889 to 1909. Under the 
Small Landholders (Scotland) Act 1911, all 
functions of the Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, so far as Scotland was concerned, had 
been transferred to a separate Board of Agri¬ 
culture for Scotland except the administration 
of the Diseases of Animals Acts. Powers and 
duties, of both the Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, and the Board of Agriculture for 
Scotland, in relation to forestry were transferred 
in 1919 by the Forestry Act 1919 to the 
Forestry Commissioners. 

The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries 
has had no jurisdiction in Ireland except in 
relation to the OrdnancQ Survey, and these 
functions were transferred to the respective 
Governments of Northern Ireland and the Irish 
Free State in 1922. 

The jurisdiction of the Ministry includes the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. 

The Ministry is presided over by a Cabinet 
Minister—the Minister of Agriculture and 
Fisheries:—who is responsible to Parliament 
for its policy and operations. Among the 
Acts administered by the Ministry are the 
Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs Act 1906, the 
Butter and Margarine Act 1907, the Small¬ 
holdings and Allotments Acts 1908-1919, the 
Allotments Act 1922, the Sale of Food and 
Drugs Acts so far as they relate to articles 
affecting the interests of agriculture, Tithe 
Acts 1836-1918, Diseases of Animals Acts 
1914-1922, and the Destructive Insects and 
Pests Acts. 

[See Board op Agriculture. ] c. r. w. 

ALIEN IMMIGRATION. By the Aliens 
Act, 1905, it is enacted that no “immigrant” 
as defined in the Act shall be landed in the 
United Kingdom from an “immigrant ship” 
(also there defined), except at a port at which 
there is an immigration officer appointed under 
the Act, or shall be landed at any such port 
without the leave of that officer given after an 
inspection of the immigrants made, by him on 
the ship, and that the immigration officer shall 
withhold leave in the case of any immigrant 
who appears to him to be an “undesirable 
immigrant,” as therein defined ; but that the 
Secretary of State for the Home Department 
may, subject to such conditions as he thinks fit 
to impose, make “ exemption orders,” relieving 
particular immigrant ships from the above- 
mentioned provisions, if he is satisfied that a 
proper system is being maintained for prevent¬ 
ing the embarkation of undesirable immigrants 
on these 9hips, or if security is given to his 
satisfaction that undesirable immigrants will 
not be landed in the United Kingdom from 
those ships except for the purpose of transit; 
and ho may also, if he thinks fit, make “expul¬ 
sion orders,” requiring particular aliens to leave 
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the United Kingdom within a time fixedk 
order, and thereafter to remain out of the 
United Kingdom on certain prescribed facts 
being proved in a certain prescribed manner. 
The expression “immigrant” is defined as 
meaning an alien steerage passenger (not being 
a “transmigrant”), who is to be landed in the 
United Kingdom, and the expression “steerage 
passenger ” as including all passengers except 
such persons as may be declared by the Secretary 
of State to be “cabin passengers,” by order made 
either generally or as regards any special ships 
or ports. Pursuant to the Act, the Secretary 
of State has made numerous exemption orders 
relieving second-class passengers from inspec¬ 
tion, upon the shipowners giving security by 
bond not to land any undesirable immigrants 
from among such passengers, and has also made 
a general order declaring all such passengers as 
are entitled to use the cabins, state-rooms, or 
saloons, where the accommodation is superior 
to that provided in any other part of the ship 
devoted to the carrying of passengers, to be 
cabin passengers for the purposes of the Act 
(Aliens Act, 1905). It appears from the parlia¬ 
mentary return showing the result of the first 
year s working of the Act, that for the twelve 
months ending 31st December 1906, out of a 
total of 465,500 alien passengers, 493 were 
finally refused leave to land, and expulsion 
orders w’ere made in 287 other cases. And it 
appears from the first annual report of H.M. 
Inspector under the Act that, after making the 
necessary deductions for cabin passengers, ex¬ 
empted second-class passengers, transmigrants, 
and others who are not within the Act, only 
38,527 of the 465,500 alien passengers are left 
unaccounted for. Of these, 22,986 were males, 
11,049 females, and 4492 children. Russians 
and Poles numbered 12,832 ; French, 10,116 ; 
Italians, 5360; Germans, 3186; Norwegians, 
Swedes, and Danes, 1295 ; Austrians, Hun¬ 
garians, and Bohemians, 1223 ; Swiss, 983 ; 
Dutch, 798 ; Spaniards and Portuguese, 572 ; 
Americans (U.S.), 552 ; Belgians, 380 ; and 
other nationalities, 1230. The total number 
of aliens who received Poor Law relief during 
1906 in London and certain provincial unions 
was 6050, and the number sent to lunatic 
asylums was 266. As pointed out in the report, 
the statistics of convicted prisoners already 
yield indications that the liability to expulsion 
created by the Act is exercising considerable 
influence. For the alien prison population, 
which had reached its highest point in 1904, 
having increased ever since 1893, and at a 
greater rate than the total prison population, 
suddenly dropped in 1905 by 7'01 as compared 
with a fall of only 1T2 per cent in the total 
number of prisoners, and this change, which is 
suggested to have been due to the shadow of the 
coming Aliens Act, was continued and accelerated 
in 1906, the first year of the operation of the 
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Aicii tlio total number of convicted 
ceived into prison fell by 6*32 percent, 
die number of aliens among them fell by 
16*85 per cent, leaving the proportion of aliens 
to the total number at 1 *85 percent, the lowest 
figure since 1899. (Aliens Act , 1905 , First 

Annual Report of H.M. Inspector under the 
Act , c. 3^73.) (Pari. Papers , c. 3316 of 
1907.) . t. G. s. 

ALLOTMENT.* The Allotments Acts of 
1887 (50 and 51 Yict. c. 48) and 1890 (53 
and 54 Yict. c. 65) and the provisions regard¬ 
ing allotments contained in the Local Govern¬ 
ment Act 1894 (56 and 57 Yict. c. 73) and 
the Small Holdings and Allotments Act 1907 
(7 Edw. YII. c. 54) wore consolidated into the 
Small Holdings and Allotments Act 1908 
(8 Edw. VII. c. 36). These Acts constituted 
an attempt to enable any suitable person of 
the labouring population to obtain access to a 
piece of land for cultivation in his spare time. 
The legislation was progressive in the direction 
of ensuring that authorities responsible for the 
provision of allotments, viz. the Borough, 
Urban District, and Parish Councils, and 
Parish Meetings, should possess powers 'of 
compulsory acquisition of land for use as 
allotments if they were unable to acquire by 
agreement, and that if the allotment authority 
of first instance did not carry out its duties, a 
higher authority, the County Council or the 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, could act 
in default. In 1914 the number of allotments 
in England and Wales was estimated at 580,\)CT0, 
with a total area of 130,000 acres. 

The greatest extension of the allotment 
movement, especially in and around the cities 
and towns, came during the Great War in 1916 
and 1917, after the threat of scarcity of foojd 
had been fully realised. Under the Defence 
of the Realm Regulations powers were taken 
by the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries to 
enter on land for the purpose of cultivation, 
with a view to maintaining the food supply of 
the country, and certain of these powers were 
delegated to Local Authorities for the provision 
of allotments. It is estimated that the number 
of allotments in England and Wales rose in 
1917-18 to 1| million, comprising over 200,000 
acres, the large increase being almost entiroly 
in the urban districts. With the view of 
maintaining the movement after the war, 
certain provisions of the Land Settlement 
(Facilities) Act 1919 (9 and 10 Geo. Y. c. 59) 
assisted in the acquisition of land for allot¬ 
ments, and gave additional powers of letting 
to County Councils. The Act also removed 
the restriction confining the provision of 
statutory allotments to the labouring popula¬ 
tion. In 1920, the estimated number of 
allotment holders in England and Wales was 
1,330,000 (Annual Report, Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture 4 nd Fisheries, ILM. Stationery Office, 



1921). With the near approach of tin 
ruination of the War Emergency Legislation 
a Departmental Committee on Allotments was 
appointed in 1921, and as a result of their 
report (H.M. Stationery Office, 1922), the 
Allotments Act 1922 (12 and 13 Geo. V. 
c. 51) was passed, which contained provisions 
enabling urban local authorities to enter on 
unoccupied land without the owner’s consent, 
for the purpose of providing small allotments. 
The Act also provided that, in the large cities 
and towns, the local authority should set up 
aii allotments committee, comprising non¬ 
members of the Council representative of the 
interests of allotment holders. The Act also 
enabled costs of acquisition of land and sink¬ 
ing fund charges in respect of loans for the 
purchase of the land, to be met out of the 
rates, and settled the basis of compensation for 
crops and unexhausted manures to allotment 
holders on dispossession. For the first time 
in allotments legislation, restrictions were 
imposed by'.the Act on the right of landlords 
to terminate the tenancies of allotment gardens, 
whether lbt direct by them, or through the 
Local Authority, the Act being based apparently- 
011 the contention that this interference with 
private interests was justified by the national 
importance of providing garden plots for the 
-dwellers in urban districts with some security 
of tenure to enable the plot-holders to reap the 
.reward of their labours. 

Under modern conditions allotments can be 
divided into two classes, the small allotment 
or allotment garden, worked by a resident in 
a town or village for the production of vegetable 
and fruit crops for consumption by himself or 
his family, and the larger parcel of land by 
which the rural labourer seeks to add to his 
earnings by keeping pigs, poultry, etc., and 
selling surplus produce. The total number of 
allotment holders in England and Wales in 
1923 was estimated to be 1,190,000 (Annual 
Report, Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
1924). In the urban districts of England and 
Wales they are well organised by means of 
societies and federations affiliated to a national 
union, and are now in a position to exercise 
a considerable amount of political influence. 
As to the social and economic advantages of 
allotments, see in particular the Report of 
the Departmental Committee, 1922, quoted 
above. (For, an account of the present law, 
see The Law of Allotments and Allotment 
Gardens , E. Lawrence Mitchell, Third Edition, 
London, 1922.) e. l. m. 

ALLOY.* Since the war, silver alloys of 
low fineness have been used in the coinage in 
a number of countries. In 1920 England 
reduced the standard of silver coin to 500, 
and France, Italy, Germany, and some other 
countries have ceased to coin silver. Japan, 
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/ and Mexico have adopted the standard 
On the other hand the United States 
maintained the standard of 900, and 
India that of 916*6. 

According to the experience of the past, 
silver coins of low standard have not been 
satisfactory, owing to rapid tarnishing and 
corrosion in circulation. It is now known that 
the wear of coins is a function less of simple 
abrasion, which depends on hardness and tough¬ 
ness, than of atmospheric corrosion followed by 
attrition, which depends on composition. It 
follows that coinage alloys of silver of low 
standard are not likely to be durable in circula¬ 
tion, in which the coins are subjected to 
oxidation and attack by acids contained in the 
air of towns and by the acids of grease. The 
results caused low standard silver for coins to 
be abandoned generally, the last nation to come 
into line being Germany in 1871. The only 
exceptions remaining were certain small sub¬ 
sidiary coins in Russia, Scandinavia, Holland, 
and China. It remains to be seen whether the 
lower standards adopted since the war will 
stand the test of time. So far, in England, 
the coins of the 500 standard have tarnished 
when stored and have become gradually cleaner 
when in active circulation. Then- rate of wear 
is not yet known. t. k. r. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY.* The development of economic 
thought in the United States has been un 
attended by “an alliance of persons, a com¬ 
munity of ideas, an acknowledged authority 
and a combination in purpose ” (Higgs, 
Physiocrats , 3)—the earmarks of a scientific 
school. 

The ardent protectionism of the ’20’s, cen¬ 
tring in the Harrisburg Convention (1827), 
won from Friedrich List, in designation of the 
rebound from Adam Smiths “cosmopoli¬ 
tanism,” the term “American Political Eco¬ 
nomy” (M. E. Hirst, Friedrich List , 1907). 
Similarly, the economic optimism of Henry C. 
Carey, with its thorough-going rejection of 
the Ricardian theory of rent, the Malthusian 
principle of population and the wider implica¬ 
tions of the classical political economy, has 
been described as meriting “with more pro¬ 
priety the term American school ” (Taussig, 
American Sefwol of Political Economy , supra, 
p. 38). Ltit List’s phrase obviously points 
to an episode in political history rather 
tlian to a movement in political economy 
(Taussig, supra); and Carey’s service was 
penetrating criticism, inspired by local and 
temporary conditions, rather than constructive 
doctrine or enduring influence. 

It is clear, nevertheless, that the distinctive 
features of American economic environment, 
political structure, social composition, and 
educational method havo exerted definite im¬ 
press upon economic thought and writing in 



the United States. In this sense fh 
warrant for the term “American School.” 

1. Colonial Period (1607-1776). Econo¬ 
mic ojrinion found expression in the early life 
of the American plantations in open discussion, 
legislative debate, pulpit utterance, and news¬ 
paper controversy. Economic problems were 
limited and localised, and intellectual life drew 
sustenance from the Old World. There was 
no counterpart to the mass and variety of 
English seventeenth and eighteenth century 
economic writing. Nothing remotely approach¬ 
ing a treatise appeared, and the pamphlet 
literature consists of a handful of tracts evolved 
by the motley currency ventures of New Eng¬ 
land, Pennsylvania, and the Carolines, together 
with scattered issues on trade, taxes, and 
husbandry, and random allusions in current 
historical and political writings. 

A single exception was William Douglas— 
“the honest and downright Doctor Douglas” 
(Wealth of Nations , bk. ii. chap. _ 11)—a 
native of Scotland who settled in Boston in 
1718, and thereafter wrote informative pam¬ 
phlets upon the economic affairs of the colonies, 
particularly as to monetary policies. Adam 
Smith drew repeatedly upon Douglas’ Sum¬ 
mary of the British Settlements in North 
America (1755) for particulars as to the paper 
currencies of the colonies, and M‘Cullocii 
—although unacquainted with its authorship 
—reprinted, as the first of his Scarce and 
Valuable Tracts on Paper Currency (1857), 
Douglas’ Discourse concerning the Currencies 
of the British Plantations in North America 
(1751), as of “the highest excellence.” 

2. National Beginnings (1776-1812). In 
the generation that saw the birth of the new 
republic, the outstanding exponents of eco¬ 
nomic opinion, as of political thought, wore 
Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, and 
Alexander Hamilton. Of these, Franklin, 
“the first American who deserves to he dignified 
by the title Economist” (Wetzel, Benjamin 
Franklin as an Economist , 1895, p. 56), 
had already won distinction as philosopher 
and man of letters before his first foreign 
mission in 1757-62 as agent of Pennsylvania. 
His economic opinions were set forth in tracts 
evoked by current controversies and in familiar 
precepts as to personal and social conduct. 
In Nature and Necessity of Paper Currency 
(1729) the neo-mercantilist contention in¬ 
spired by Petty and destined to receive its 
quietus a few years later from David IIijme 
that “a plehtil.il currency will make rates of 
interest low and will promote immigration and 
home manufactures,” supported the colony’s 
policy of further paper emissions. Franklin 
records naively that his political friends “who 
considered I had been of some service thought 
fit to reward me by employing me in printing 
the money, a very profitable job and a great 
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Parliamentary opposition to 
manufactures, culminating in Town- 
shend’s committee of inquiry and the restric¬ 
tive measure of 1750, evoked Observations 
concerning the Increase of Mankind and 
the Peopling of Countries (1751), wherein 
Franklin urged that the vast area of cheap 
land, relative to the maximum increase of 
population, would prevent the American colonies 
from competing industrially with the mother 
country. Curiously enough, like Malthus’ 
Essay on Population , of which it was the 
prototype, the major thesis was less influential 
than the supporting arguments. Adam Smith 
adopted Franklin’s estimate of the rate of 
increase of population in the American colonies ; 
Malthus requisitioned illustrative material and 
received suggestion or encouragement as to the 
effect of a higher standard of life serving as 
a preventive check ; Godwin grumbled that 
“a great name goes -with me for nothing.” 
Franklin’s largest influence as an economic 
thinker and social philosopher was exerted 
during this period by the homely maxims and 
common-sense homilies as to 1 ‘the art of 
virtue ” appearing year after year in The Penn¬ 
sylvania Gazette and Poor Richard' s Almanack, 
of which he was editor and publisher. It 
was this, like Hume’s Moral Discourses, which 
won him prestige at home and recognition 
abroad. The later phase of Franklin’s economic 
career grew out of European contacts. From 
1757 to 1775, barring a brief return to America 
in 1762, he resided abroad as agent of the 
colonies. Philosophical circles and literary 
coteries vied in honouring him. In England 
ho met Lord Kamcs, Dr. Robertson, David 
Hume, and Adam Smith, and spread know¬ 
ledge of the problems and aspirations of the 
colonies, supported by economic reasoning 
always intelligible and rarely unsound. In 
Paris he associated with Quesnay, Mirabeau, 
Du Pont, and Turgot, and carried back to 
America the impress of their tenets, while 
perhaps giving something in exchange. 

Primarily jurist and publicist, Thomas 
•Jefferson’s interest in the educational value of 
economic principles and his appreciation of the 
importance of their wide diffusion in a demo¬ 
cracy, were more significant than his positive 
contribution. As a youth “the acquaintance 
and familiar table” of Governor Francis 
Fauquier may be supposed to have stirred his 
interest in economic doctrine in relation to 
colonial grievances. Exchanging legal practice 
for political activity and becoming a central 
figure in the struggle with England and in the 
formative period which succeeded, economic 
problems engaged him, even though judicial 
reform, political structure, educational organisa¬ 
tion were his more evident tasks. As in the case 
of Franklin, residence in Paris (1784-89) and 
contact with the leaders of economic thought, 



Morellet, Turgot, Lafayette, Du Pon 
Nemours, and Destutt de Tracy, profoundly 
influenced Jefferson. In particular, Tracy’s 
strictures upon Montesquieu appealed to him. 
At his suggestion Tracy in 1798 wrote a 
commentary upon The Spirit of Laws, which 
Jefferson, ex-President and “sage of Monti- 
cello,” translated and published in Philadelphia 
in 1811. So, too, in 1813 Tracy sent the 
manuscript of his Treatise on Political Ecornomy 
to Jefferson, who induced Duane to translate 
and Milliken to publish it. 

As Franklin gave popular currency to eco¬ 
nomic principles and Jefferson made familiar 
the scope and purpose of economic science, so 
Alexander Hamilton left enduring impress 
upon the economic institutions of the young 
republic (Harrower, Alexander Hamilton als 
Nationalokonom, 1887). A veritable prodigy 
in the variety and quality of his youthful per¬ 
formances, he threw himself into the Revolu¬ 
tionary struggle, serving as confidential aide 
to Washington and later winning distinction in 
field command. Acquaintance with economic 
and financial texts was tested by service as 
continental receiver for taxes for New York 
and as a member of Congress and by legal 
practice. He made deliberate study of Adam 
Smith, and is said to have written “an ex¬ 
tended commentary”—unfortunately not pre¬ 
served—ou the “ Wealth of Nations ” (Bourne, 
“Alexander Hamilton and Adam Smith,” in 
Quarterly Journal of Economics , viii. 328). 
In 1789, upon the inauguration of the new 
government, Hamilton, then in his thirty- 
second year, became secretary of the treasury 
in Washington’s cabinet, Robert Morris—the 
financier of the Revolution—declining the post 
on the ground that Hamilton was the “man 
best fitted to meet its problems.” In the six 
years of incumbency Hamilton fairly estab¬ 
lished the financial basis of the republic by a 
series of state papers, for the most part promptly 
translated into practice. His genius in adapt¬ 
ing sound principles and tested devices of 
public finance to the needs of the young 
country (Dunbar, “Some Precedents followed 
by Hamilton ” in Quarterly Journal of Eco¬ 
nomics, iii. 32) ranks his financial achievement 
with the military talent of Washington and 
the judicial capacity of Marshall. As fiscal 
administrator he introduced sound practices of 
accounting into the exchequer. His report on 
Public Credit (1790) led to the rehabilitation 
of the republic’s borrowing power. The paper 
on a National Bank (1790) resulted in the 
creation of the Bank of the United States. 
The report on Establishment of a Mint (1791) 
defined the monetary system of the country. 
The report on Encouragement and Protection 
of Manufactures proved an arsenal of arguments 
for a national protective system. In all of 
these particulars, economic establishments were 
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able reasoning tinctured by practical 


The economic aftermath of the War of Inde¬ 
pendence evoked numerous pamphlets, a few, 
like Pelatiah Webster’s Nature and Operation 
of Money (1791), S. Gale’s Essays on Public 
Credit (1784), and Tench Coxe’s View of the 
United States (1794), ranking as substantially 
more than tracts of the time. 

The standard set by Hamilton in the Trea¬ 
sury was sustained by Oliver Wolcott, and 
conspicuously by Albert Gallatin. As 
publicist and anti-Federalist, Gallatin had 
won recognition in fiscal matters by his 
Sketch of the Finances of the United 
States (1796) and his Views of the Public 
Debt, Peceipts and Expenditures (1800), and 
by insistence upon directness and economy 
in public financing. When Jefferson assumed 
the presidency, Gallatin was summoned to the 
Treasury. “Wise, prudent, and conservative, 
Gallatin made few changes in Hamilton's 
arrangements, and for twelve years adminis¬ 
tered the national finances with the greatest 
skill ” (Henry Cabot Lodge in Ency. Brit., sub 
nom.). Retiring from public life in 1827, to 
become an influential figure in American 
banking, his continuing interest in financial 
principles appeared in Considerations on the 
Currency and Banking Systems of the United 
Stales (1831), and Suggestions on the Banks 
arid Currency of the several United States 
(1841), urging the maintenance of specie pay¬ 
ments ; and in Manorial of the Free Trade 
Convention (1832^ presenting the arguments 
in favour of free trade. As an economist 
Gallatin probably ranks higher than Hamilton, 
though not as a constructive statesman. 

3. Internal Development (1816-61). 
The Treaty of Ghent left the Republic secure 
from foreign involvement and free to work out 
its own economic development. The doctrinal 
counterpart was an ineffectual challenge of the 
transplanted classical political economy by a 
native economic philosophy reflecting the im¬ 
mediate environment—together with widening 
and more competent monographic treatment of 
current economic affairs. 

The infiltration of European economic 
thought, in particular of the French post- 
physiocratic group and of the English classi¬ 
cal school, was hastened by Jefferson’s patronal 
support of American translations and reprints 
and by the enterprise of Georgetown, Phil¬ 
adelphia, aud Hartford publishers. An Ameri¬ 
can edition of dth of Nations had 

appeared as early as 1789 (a second reprint 
in 1811, and a third in 1818), and of 
Godwin’s Political Justice in 1796. In 1809 
Mai thus’ Essay on Population (3rd edition) 
was reprinted, and in 1831 the Additions 
to the Essay. Ricardo’s Principles of Poli¬ 
tical Economy was reprinted in 1819, despite 
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Jefferson’s warning to the publisher that 
reputation of the work will, I think, fall as 
soon as it comes to be read.” Destutt de 
Tracy’s Montesquieu appeared in 1811 and 
his Political Economy in 1817. A transla¬ 
tion of Say’s Traitd was printed in 1821 
and a second edition, with introduction and 
notes, by Clement C. Biddle, in 1824. Mrs. 
Marcet’s Conversations was reprinted in 1817 
and again in 1828, and M'Culloch was edited 
by M'Vickar in 1825. 

* In train of these reprints followed a series of 
manuals, written often by clergymen, ordinarily 
as college text-books, and in the main 
paraphrasing the current doctrines of the 
English school. Thomas Cooper, the English 
radical, as professor of chemistry and political 
economy at South Carolina College, published 
his Lectures on the Elements of Political 
Economy in 1826 and his Manual of Poli¬ 
tical Economy in 1834. John M‘Vickar, 
already referred to, issued from his chair of 
philosophy and political economy at Columbia 
College Outlines of Political Economy (1825) 
and First Lessons in Political Economy 
(1835). Samuel Phillips Newman lectured on 
political economy at Bowdoin College and 
wrote Elements of Political Economy (1835) 
—“little more than a compendium of ideas, 
somewhat ill digested, gained from a reading 
of The Wealth of Nations. ” Henry V etiiake’s 
Principles of Political Economy (1838) em¬ 
bodied the substance of class lectures delivered 
at the colleges with which ho was successively 
connected. More important in circulation and 
influence was Francis Wayland, theologian and 
for a generation president of Brown University, 
whose Elements of Political Economy (1837) 
found wide acceptance as a college text-book 
up to aud even after the Civil War. 

Dissent from the doctrines of the English 
School first appeared, reflecting Alexander 
Hamilton’s influence, in advocacy of protec¬ 
tionism. Matthew Carey, who had emigrated 
from Ireland for political reasons and estab¬ 
lished himself in Philadelphia as a successful 
journalist and publisher, became a prolific 
writer on economic matters and, from 1820 on, 
“the most active among the advocates of pro¬ 
tectionism in the United States.” As president 
of the Pennsylvania Society for the Promotion 
of National Industry, as patron and sponsor of 
Friedrich List and Daniel Raymond, and as 
author of economic pamphlets and political 
tracts (J. W. Jenks, Hairy C. Carey als 
Nationalbk.onom , 1885), Carey did much to 
cast doubt upon the local applicability of the 
English classical doctrines. 

The first substantial treatise to show an in¬ 
tellectual independence begotten of American 
conditions was Daniel Raymond’s Elements of 
Political Economy (1820 ; 2nd edit., 2 vols., 
1823). A briefless member of the Baltimore 
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ayAiond sought relief from tedium 
x^im^pung on paper some of my thoughts on 
political economy” as “an humble effort to 
break loose from the fetters of foreign auth¬ 
ority ; from foreign theories and systems of 
political economy, which, from dissimilarity in 
the nature of the governments, renders them 
altogether unsuited to our country” (Preface). 
Acquainted with the writings of the English 
school and influenced appreciably by Lauder¬ 
dale’s work, Raymond’s purpose was not to 
restate the general body of economic principles, 
but to establish a doctrinal basis for his bitter 
hostility to the practical applications of the 
classical economics. Antagonism to the prevail¬ 
ing individualistic philosophy, economic and 
political, pervaded his system—“it leaned to 
governmental interference in opposition to laissez 
faire, stood for protective tariffs, decried banks 
and paper money, and hurled anathemas at 
slavery as an economic evil ” (Neill, Daniel 
Raymond , 1897). Raymond’s book attracted 
some attention and enjoyed moderate circula¬ 
tion, a third edition being issued in 1836 and 
a fourth in 1840. Matthew Carey’s admiration 
went to the length of offering to maintain a 
professorship of political economy at the Uni¬ 
versity of Maryland, of which Raymond was to 
be the incumbent. Whether Friedrich List 
derived direct suggestion from Raymond re¬ 
mains a moot question, with the weight of 
probability inclining to the affirmative (Neill, 
op. dt. chap. iv.). 

Resistance to the classical doctrines of popu¬ 
lation and rent, in the light of American condi¬ 
tions, appeared in A. H. Everett, New Ideas 
on Population (1823) ; in I. N. Cardozo, 
Notes on Political Economy (1826); in 
Willard Phillips, Manual of Political Eco¬ 
nomy (1828). In 1829, T. R. Dew, professor 
and later president of William and Mary 
College, published Lectures on the Restrictive 
System , delivered to “the Senior Political 
Class” of the College. In the succeeding 
decade, renewed qualification of the English 
classical doctrines appeared in A. Potter, 
Political Economy: Its Objects , Uses, and 
Principles (1840)—described by Seligman as 
“ largely an adaptation of Poulette Scrope ” ; 
in N. A. Ware (A Southern Plantci'), Notes 
on Political Economy (1844); in Calvin 
Colton (in later life professor of political 
economy at Trinity College, Hartford, Con¬ 
necticut), Public Economy for the United 
States (1848); and in George Opdyke, 
Treatise on Political Economy (1851). John 
Bae’s Statement of Some New Principles 
on the Subject of Political Economy (1834) 
avowed the author’s deep “conviction of 
the unsoundness of the system maintained 
in the Wealth of Nations .” Rae presented 
an acute theory of capital and an effective 
defence of the protective system, and his work 



was cited by J. S. Mill and Hearn (repiii 
in 1905, with biographical sketch and notes, 
by C. W. Mixter). 

The outstanding figure in the “nationalist” 
group was Henry C. Carey. No other 
American economist, with the possible ex¬ 
ception of Francis A. Walker, has exercised 
so wido a doctrinal influence or left so definite 
an impress upon the development of the science. 
The son of Matthew Carey (supra), he retired 
from business in mid-life to devote himself 
to economic speculation. In 1835 appeared 
Essay on the Rate of Wages, followed by 
Principles of Political Economy (1837-40) ; 
The Past, the Present, and the Future 
(1848); The Harmony of Interests (1850); 
Pnnciples of Social Science (1858-59). “ Carey 

started out as a free trader, but soon became 
an ardent protectionist and took issue at 
almost every point with the doctrines of the 
classical school. He opposed Adam Smith 
on the theory of productive labour ; he objected 
to the Ricardian theories of rent and wages ; 
he criticised the Malthusian theory of popula¬ 
tion ; he laid stress on his own law of 
value and utility; and he elaborated, on 
original but none the less secure foundations, 
a whole structure of economic thought. At a 
time when the field was occupied by the 
American imitators of British classical political 
economy and by the widely read translation of 
Bastiat, the French free trader, Carey heartened 
all those both at home and abroad who were 
seeking some economic basis for the newer 
nationalism with its<|policy of protectionism ” 
(Seligman in Cambridge History of American 
Literature, voL iv.), 

Current economic issues evoked a mass of 
descriptive and controversial literature, much 
of it ephemeral but marked on the whole 
by increasing competence. The labour move¬ 
ment, Fourierism,' *the tariff controversy, bank¬ 
ing and currency policies were the important 
subjects of discussion. In 1839 the American 
Statistical Association was founded, synchronis¬ 
ing with this new spirit. 

The economic aspects of slavery interested 
such writers as Dew, Harper, Ruffin, Helper, 
and Olmsted. 

4. Transition (1861-76). The declining 
interest in political economy in England in 
the post-classical period found its counterpart 
in the United States in mid-century stagnancy. 
The “nationalistic” spirit had shot its bolt ; 
Mill’s Principles, immediately reprinted and 
widely circulated in the United States, was 
accepted as doctrinal finality ; tariff, currency, 
and banking controversies had yielded to 
sectional debate; positive inquiry was dormant, 
and such interest as appeared was appeased by 
text-books designed primarily for college use. 

George 'Tucker, who held the professor¬ 
ship of moral philosophy and political economy 
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fr^l/niversity of Virginia from 1825 to 

_'fmd who had dissented acutely from the 

Ricardian doctrines in Law of Wages, Profits 
and Rent Investigated (1837), continued to 
exercise influence in the South through his 
Political Economy for the People (1859). In 
Philadelphia the interest in economic studies, 
which Matthew and Henry C. Carey had 
aroused, was sustained by the contributions of 
William Elder, E. Peshine Smith, Robert Ellis 
Thompson, and Stephen Colwell. A. L. 
Perry taught political economy at Williams 
College, and wrote primarily for class-room 
use Elements of Political Economy (1865) 
and Introduction to Political Economy (1877). 
Accepting with some variations the doctrines 
. of the English school and recording the great 
influence exerted upon him by Bastiat’s 
Harmonies (“I had scarcely read a dozen 
pages in that remarkable book when the 
field of the science in all its outlines and 
landmarks lay before my mind just as it does 
to-day”), Perry’s manuals, distinguished by 
clearness of expression and simplicity of exposi¬ 
tion, were widely read and studied. Francis 
Bowen, editor, man of letters and for many 
years professor at Harvard, embodied the sub¬ 
stance of pamphlet writing and class-room 
lecturing in Principles of Political Economy 
(1856). Reprinted many times (in 1870 
under the title American Political Economy), 
Bowen's work, with Tucker’s, Way land’s, 
Vethake’s, and Perry’s, continued for a genera¬ 
tion the familiar texts of economic instruction 
in the United States. ^Perry’s successor at 
Williams was John Bascom, whose long 
academic career included economic manuals 
{Political Economy, 1859 ; Social Theory , 
1S95), clearly exhibiting “the college professor 
who was devoted to theology and philosophy, 
acquired his knowledge and bent in economics 
from the classical texts rather than from a 
touch with practical affairs” (Turner, op. at. 
178). In sharp contrast was the work of his 
friend and admirer Amasa Walker (The 
Science of Wealth, 1866). Viewing political 
economy as “ emphatically a business science, 
Walker’s book was ‘ 4 little more than a compre¬ 
hensive treatise of money and finance. A 
naive sentence of the preface to an abridged 
edition (1872) “ for popular reading and use as 
a text-book,” illumines the current state of 
the science : “ Although desirable that the 

instructor should be familiar with the subject 
himself, it is bv no means indispensable. With 
a well-arranged text-book in the hands of both 
teacher and pupil, with suitable effort on the 
part of the former and attention on the part of 
[he latter, the study may be profitably pursued. 
We have known many instances whore this has 
been done in colleges and other institutions, 
highly I 1 the satisfaction and advantage of all 
parlies concerned” (Preface, vii. ; quoted in 



R. T. Ely, The Past and the Present of j 
Economy, 1884). 

In the decade (1865 - 75) following the 
close of the Civil War economic thought and 
writing centred about lay discussion of problems 
of financial and industrial reconstruction. In¬ 
fluential in developing the internal revenue 
system of the country, David A. Wells empha¬ 
sised the great economic changes impending. 
The same note of optimism was struck by 
Edward Atkinson. Sound views on currency 
and banking were expressed by Horace White. 
In all of these the dominant quality was 
intimacy with contemporary detail and absorp¬ 
tion in current problems rather than interest 
in historical development or concern with 
general principles. Scientific traditions were 
courageously sustained in a few professional 
chairs where economic instruction had broken 
from the time-honoured formulae. At Yale, 
William G. Sumner lectured on the history of 
protection and projected the perilous state of 
the American currency against the English 
restriction experience. At Harvard, Charles F. 
Dunbar initiated fruitful studies of the finan¬ 
cial history of the United States ; at Johns 
Hopkins, Simon Newcomb, the astronomer, 
pursued financial and economic studies as an 
avocation, culminating in Principles of Politi¬ 
cal Economy (1886). Evidence of growing 
interest in the formal science appeared in a 
partial translation (1878, 2 vols., ed. John 
J. Lalor) of Rosclier’s System der Volks- 
wirtschaft ; in a translation (1880, preface by 
David A. Wells) of Blanqui’s Hisloire de 
Vdconomie politique en Europe, and in a 
three-volume Cyclopaedia of Political Science 
and Political Economy (1883 ; ed. by John J. 
Lalor). 

More notable than all of the foregoing as an 
exhibit of environment modifying doctrine was 
the work and influence of Henry George. 
Unscientific in method and extravagant in 
conclusion, no other American thinker has 
exercised so much influence upon economic 
thought and action in this country and abroad.' 
Living in California at a time when valueless 
land was swiftly acquiring sensational site 
value with increasing population, George, 
first in Our Land and Land Policy (1871), 
and more fully in Progress and Poverty 
(1879), presented a closely integrated, elo¬ 
quently phrased economic philosophy, wherein 
wealth was imputed to the growth of land 
value, and release was proposed by the public 
appropriation of the “unearned increment.” 

5. Modern Phase (1876-1924). The cen¬ 
tenary of the Declaration of Independence 
(1876) marked, appropriately enough, the 
passing of an old and the beginning of a new 
era in economic affairs as in political growth. 
Railroad construction attained transcontinental 
proportions; capitalism foreshadowed its modern 
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he free land of the West was in sight 
rfe^ Eafustion ; falling prices were accentuated 
by resumption of specie payments and de¬ 
monetisation of silver ; labour unrest culmin¬ 
ated in the great strike of 1877. (Cf. Seligman, 
op. cit.) 

The result was to direct attention to funda¬ 
mental economic principles. In 1876, in re¬ 
viewing the progress of economic science in the 
United States in the century elapsed, Dunbar 
admitted ( North American Review, January 
1876): “The United States have, thus far, 
done nothing toward developing the theory of 
political economy, notwithstanding their vast 
and immediate interest in its practical appli¬ 
cations ”—a judgment in which Clilfe Leslie 
four years later concurred ( Fortnightly Review , 
October 1880) in declaring “ American political 
economy is in the main an importation from 
Europe, not an original development; it has 
made but slight inductive study of surrounding 
phenomena, and follows, for the most part, 
the method of deduction from general assump¬ 
tions ; it has hardly attempted to investigate 
the laws of evolution of Which the present 
economic structure and state of American 
society are the outcome.” 

The new spirit of inductive study of sur¬ 
rounding phenomena first show’ed itself in the 
work of Francis A. Walker, Professor of 
Political Economy in the Sheffield Scientific 
School of Yale College, and Director of the 
Census of 1870 (later, also, that of 1880), and 
took the form of a brilliant restatement of the 
relation of labour and capital. The Wage 
Fund theory had held sway in the United States 
as in England, with at best inarticulate and un¬ 
availing dissent, for the two generations follow¬ 
ing Ricardo. The reaction which had shown 
itself in England in Longe’s indictment in 
1866, in Clilfe Leslie’s criticism in 1868, in 
Thornton’s attack in 1869, and in Mill’s 
ponderous recantation in the same year, had 
exhausted itself in the United States in 
“patched and revamped versions.” In a 
brilliant essay on “The Wage Fund Theory” 
(North American Review , January 1875) 
Walker finally disposed of this recrudescence, 
and a year later in The JVages Question (1876) 
differentiated, with convincing detail, the 
entrepreneur as an economic functionary from 
the capitalist, and analysed the composite 
profit of the prevailing theory of distribution 
into two elements, each subject to independent 
determination. 

Walker's competence won further academic 
recognition by appointment in 1876 as the 
first lecturer on political economy in the new 
Johns Hopkins University. The substance of 
his course appeared in 1878 an a treatise on 
Money, and in briefer form in Money in Us 
Relation to Trade and Industry (1889), pre¬ 
pared as Lowell Institute lectures. Recog¬ 


nised widely now as a virile and indepE 
thinker, Walker, in his PolUical Economy 
(1883) and repeatedly thereafter, with a pre¬ 
cision of language and an abundance of detail, 
presented a new theory of distribution in 
replacement of the one whose mainstay he had 
so completely destroyed (Hollander, “The 
Residual Claimant Theory of Distribution ” in 
Quarterly Journal of Economics , February 
1903). 

More notable even than this reflex of 
doctrinal controversies among English econo¬ 
mists, and the tonic influence of extraordinary 
changes in American organisation, was the 
return to the United States in the early 
’eighties of a remarkable company of young 
scholars from post-graduate study in German 
universities. Their arrival and activity 
effected a virtual renascence in American 
economic study. The dominant characteristics 
of the group were an avowal of the historical- 
inductive method and an election, in the main, 
of concrete problems for inquiry. With others 
trained in this country lodgement was found in 
leading universities ; student bodies gathered, 
and productive scholarship developed. (Cf. 
Science Economic Discussion , 1886.) 

At Harvard, Taussig traced the growth and 
influence of American protectionism ; at Yale, 
Hadley concerned himself with railway trans¬ 
portation, and Farnam with social problems; 
at Columbia, Seligman studied the theory and 
practice of taxation, and Mayo-Smith pursued 
statistical inquiries ; at Johns Hopkins, Ely 
made pioneer studies of local taxation and of 
the labour movement; at Michigan, H. C. 
Adams became identified with fiscal studies ; 
at Pennsylvania, Patten developed a theory oi 
consumption, and James studied municipal 
economics ; at Bryn Mawr, Giddings devoted 
himself to social philosophy ; and at Smith 
and Amherst, Clark initiated brilliant specula¬ 
tions in economic theory. 

The “historical movement” in the United 
States reached its high-water mark in the 
formation of the American Economic Associa¬ 
tion at Saratoga in 1885. A constitution was 
adopted with a “statement of principles’’ as 
follows : “ (1) We regard the state as an agency 
whose positive, assistance is one of the indis¬ 
pensable conditions of human progress. (2) 
We believe that political economy as a science 
is still in "an early stage of its development. 
While we appreciate the work of former 
economists, we look not so much to speculation 
as to the historical and statistical study of 
actual conditions of economic life for the satis 
factory accomplishment of that development. 
(3) We hold that the conflict of labour and 
capital has brought into prominence a vast 
number of social problems whose solution 
requires, the united efforts, each in its own 
sphere, ‘’of the church, of the state, and of 
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^4) In the study of the industrial 
nereial policy of governments we take 
partisan attitude. We believe in a pro¬ 
gressive development of economic conditions, 
which must be met by a corresponding develop¬ 
ment of legislative policy.” To the foregoing 
was attached a footnote : “ This statement was 
proposed and accepted as a general indication 
of the views and the purposes of those who 
founded the American Economic Association, 
but is not to be regarded as binding upon 
individual members.” 

In the organisation and early activity of the 
American Economic Association the extreme 
“historical” tendency in the United States 
spent itself. Stirred by militant challenge, 
heartened by clearness of issue, supplied with 
convenient channels of publication, the group 
of speculative thinkers to whom the work of 
Roscher, ClifTe Leslie, and Ingram seemed 
emendatory rather than revolutionary, drew to 
the fore. The impulse took form in the found¬ 
ing of the Quarterly Journal of Economics in 
1886, with Dunbar’s fine inaugural on “The 
Reaction in Political Economy” sounding the 
keynote. The inevitable rebound developed. 
Included in the younger group were a quota — 
John R. Clark, Simon N. Patten, Franklin 
H. Giddings — inclined by habit of mind to de¬ 
ductive reasoning. Instinctively Francis A. 
Walker had been chosen as the first president 
of the American Association. Most of all, 
environment and contact begot tolerance and 
plasticity. M arshall’s Economics of Industry 
had appeared in 1879 and Walker’s Political 
Economy in 1883, without appreciable effect. 
Now, however, Marshall’s election to the chair 
of political economy, vacated by the death of 
Fawcett, called attention to the novel elements 
in his doctrine; while Walker, aroused by 
Sidgwick’s strictures, reiterated in incisive 
form the controverted elements of the “ Wages 
Question.” The publication of Marshall’s 
Principles of Economics in 1890 marked the 
climax of the debate. With it, and the dis¬ 
cussion immediately tributary, a lull was 
reached in economic controversy. (Cf. Hol¬ 
lander, “The Present State of the Theory of 
Distribution,” in Pub . Amer. Econ. Assoc., 
1906.) 

The economic scholarship of the next half- 
dozen years centred about the doctrinal contri¬ 
butions of Marshall and Walker. Not since 
Ricardo’s time had such coherent theories of 
value and distribution been enunciated. The 
gap which the discrediting of the wage-fund 
theory had left was filled by attractive formulae, 
and recognition of the entrepreneur function 
and its reward interpreted the striking features 
of the new industrialism. But the respite 
was brief. The same year, 1890, in which 
Marshall's Principles was issued, the English 
translation of Boiim-Bawekiy’s Capital and 


Interest saw light—heralded indeed 
before by Bonar’s admirable critique of the 
Austrian School (Quarterly Journal of Eco¬ 
nomics , October 1888). In quick succession 
followed Bohm-Bawerk’s Positive Theory of 
Capital and Wieser’s Natural Value in English 
translation, with Smart’s handy Introduction 
as a resume. An outburst of controversial 
activity ensued, unparalleled in the history of 
American economic writing. During the ’nine¬ 
ties this sustained contest — exhibiting every 
variety of intellectual effort from stimulating 
analysis to hypercritical dialectic—raged about 
the Austrian doctrines. Through sheer ex¬ 
haustion of disputants—and witnesses—the 
struggle had abated, when in 1899 Clark’s 
Distribution of Wealth summarised with rare 
amenity of form the speculations of a profound 
philosopher and an inspiring teacher. The 
effects were wide conversion and ardent disciple- 
ship. For a decade Clark’s doctrines dominated 
economic philosophy in the United States, 
weakening only’- with growing uneasiness as to 
the prematurity of speculative inquiries and 
with increasing resort to realistic studies. 
Walker, Bohm-Bawerk, Clark, thus constitute 
the major episodes in the thirty years of 
American economic speculation. There were 
minor doctrinal incidents—the debate over the 
scope and method of sociology in 1895-98, the 
discussion as to the order and form of economic 
instruction in 1912 ; but these stand in im¬ 
mediate relation to local and temporary events. 

During this period positive inquiry was by 
no means absent. Governmental problems, 
national, state, and local, were taking on an 
increasing economic complexion with direct 
reflex upon student interest. Historical, 
institutional, and local investigations were 
carried on in graduate schools with energy. 
Doctoral dissertations extended over a widen¬ 
ing range. Channels of publication multiplied 
and scientific assemblies became regular. 
Economic speculation, nevertheless, continued 
the prime interest and activity of American 
economists, 

The familiar symptoms of scientific arrest 
had begun to show themselves in the first 
years of the century: the encouragement of 
commentation, the vogue of text-book writing, 
and the tolerance of metaphysical controversy 
as to final terms aud ultimate concepts. 
Economic speculation, pursuing a dominantly 
deductive method, had come to be marred by 
the omission of verification, and more and 
more had partaken of the character of economic 
theorising {cf. Hollander, “Economic Theoris¬ 
ing and Scientific Progress,” in American 
Economic Review , March 1916, Supplement). 
Depression as to the state and tendency of 
the scionce* was succeeded by conviction that 
political economy as pursued in the United 
States had been infected by unsound method^ 
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/productivity of scientilic labour had 
Hereby impaired, and that a further 
diversion of energy into barren areas was 
threatened. 

This consciousness found expression in a 
greater application to positive inquiry at the 
expense of speculative reasoning. At Johns 
Hopkins and elsewhere economic investigation 
deliberately took the form of the collection 
and analysis of actual economic data instead of 
the formulation of an abstract philosophy. 
Influenced by the methods of Booth, Webb, 
and Rowntree, came practical recognition—at 
first slight but rapidly increasing—that 
“research funds” arc as essential to scientific 
activity in political economy as laboratory 
apparatus is to chemistry and clinical provision 
to medicine. (Cf. Hollander, “Economic Investi¬ 
gation in the United States,” Yale Review , 
May 1903.) 

As a generation before, startling changes in 
the nation’s economic life took on compelling 
interest. With the greater specialisation of 
social effort, nation, state and city began to 
utilise the economist’s counsel and to enlist 
his personnel to a new extent. This increasing 
requisition by public service, accompanied by 
sensational bidding up by private enterprise, 
had by 1914 so far dissipated the old seclu¬ 
sion that prospective scientific impoverishment 
rather than present public neglect constituted 
the economist’s concern. In national affairs 
this had become physically manifest. The 
permanent Census Office, the reconstituted 
Department of Labour, the newly established 
Tariff Commission, the enlarged" Department 
of Commerce, the reorganised Federal Trade 
Commission, the expanding Department of 
Agriculture, were so many stages in the 
economist’s progress. Not always as expertly 
staffed as might be, hampered by political 
exigency, they reflected a widening infiltration. 
There were positive triumphs too. Workmen’s 
compensation had become a part of our 
industrial scheme. Mediation and arbitration 
were finding use in a systematised form. Col¬ 
lective bargaining, at least as a phrase, had 
entered into business terminology. The income 
tax had been incorporated into the national 
revenue system. The theory of monopoly price 
was definitely accepted as to the regulation of 
non-competitive industry. The Federal Reserve 
Act had repaired the glaring defects in our 
linking organisation. The Federal Farm Loan 
project gave assurance that agricultural credit 
was to become available. 

The entry into and part of the United 
States in the World War accentuated these 
tendencies. Problems of industrial mobilisa¬ 
tion, of labour adjustment, of price-fixing, of 
revenue provision, of banking administration, 
emphasised the inadequacy of current economic 
information and the need of expert economic 



guidance. Even though at the outset There 
was no instinctive recourse to the economist on 
the part of public authority, and insufficient 
requisition of his equipment thereafter, yet 
services of importance and usefulness were 
rendered by almost every American economist. 

In the post-Armistice period the American 
economist has become again alert scholar and 
diligent investigator, concerned primarily with 
positive inquiry but retaining keen interest in 
speculative studies (cf. The Trend of Economics , 
ed. Tugwell, 1924). The future of the science 
in the United States is thus full of promise. 
Compactly organised in scientific association, 
supplied as to assembled material and equipped 
as to technical journals, animated with high 
sense of public responsibility, established in 
academic office with large student groups 
affording apprentices and offering disciplesliip 
—the American economist has attained an 
honoured rank among scientists and come to 
fill a definite place in the nation’s life. (Cf. 
Hollander, “The Economist’s Spiral,” in 
*American Economic Review , March 1922.) 

[Dunbar, Wetzel, Neill, Hurst, Jenks, Walker, 
Ely, Seligman, Taussig, Hollander, supra ; 
Furber, Geschichte und kritische Studien zur 
Entwickclung der okonomischcn Thcorien in 
A merika , 1891; Sherwood, The American School of 
Political Economy , 1897; Seligman, “Economists,” 
in Cambridge History of American Literature , 
1921 (vol. iv.); Turner, The Ricardian Rent 
Theory in Early American Econo mists, 1921.] 

J. H. H. 

APPROPRIATION (Public Finance). The 
word appropriation is used in various senses 
in public finance. In the United States it 
signifies the amount granted by Congress for 
the service of a public department, and is 
employed by anticipation to designate what we 
call estimates. In this country the financial 
alfairs of the session of Parliament are concluded 
by an Appropriation Act which allots to each 
department the sums voted for its use in 
Supply. The Appropriation Account, presented 
to Parliament by the Comptroller and Auditor- 
General, shows how the amounts so appropriated 
have been spent in each case, and comments 
upon any considerable divergence from the 
estimate. An Appropriation-in-aid is a sum 
received by a department (for example, fees, 
receipts from sales of stores, etc.) and not paid 
into the.^Exchequer, but used to reduce the 
amount of money which Parliament is asked 
to provide. If such receipts are likely to 
exceed the total expenses of the department, a 
nominal or token vote for say £10 or £100 is 
presented to the House of Commons in order 
that the department may not escape Parlia¬ 
mentary criticism and control. h. h. 

ARBITRATION, International. One of 
the earliest methods for the settlement of dis¬ 
putes between individuals within an organised 
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been the voluntary submission of 
\5tho. ; j^Hes to an arbitrator. This method has 
been adopted by civilised states ever since the 
IVth millennium B.c. when the kings of Lagash 
and Umraa appointed the neighbouring king of 
Kish to act as arbitrator in the delimitation of 
the boundaries between their cities. After the 
break-up of the Roman Empire, the Catholic 
Church became the guardian of the public peace, 
and the Pope the arbitrator in the political dis¬ 
putes submitted to him by the princes of the 
new principalities, which were growing out of 
the Nordic tribal organisations. With the Re¬ 
formation the Pope as arbitrator became im¬ 
possible. Diplomacy took his place in the 
international relations of the modern states, and 
with their rise the modern law of nations came 
into existence. The agreements of diplomats 
based upon the principles of international law 
were embodied in treaties. The Treaty of 
Westphalia, 1648, recognised the new order. 
By this treaty the equality of states was 
recognised by the Christian Powers. A few 
years later the Cromwellian treaties of 1652, 
1654, 1655, and 1656 provided for the appoint¬ 
ment of arbitrators to adjust certain differences 
between the respective parties. This method 
was revived by the Jay Treaty of 1794 between 
Great Britain and the United States, and 
proved so successful in settling the disputes 
between the two countries as to convince the 
world of the advantages of arbitration. During 
the nineteenth century nearly two hundred 
instances are recorded of the submission of 
international disputes for settlement by arbi¬ 
tration, either to mixed commissions or to 
single arbitrators. In the majority of the 
earlier instances the disputes were not of a 
dangerous character. It was the Treaty of 
Washington of 1871, with the resulting Ala¬ 
bama Arbitration, which gave an immense 
impetus to the settlement of first-class disputes 
by voluntary arbitration. Thenceforth disputes 
of a grave character were referred to arbitra¬ 
tion. Successful as this method proved, it was 
not, however, wholly free from defects. The 
Alabama case illustrates one peculiar weakness 
of this method. It was found necessary to settle 
beforehand in the Treaty of Washington what 
should be the law to be applied. The Three 
Rules of Washington were in fact ex post fact.o 
legislation. Great Britain was constrained to 
accept as law not what in fact it was at the 
time of the acts complained of, but what the 
American Government thought the law ought 
to have been. And generally, the creation of 
a special tribunal for each particular case, the 
selection of arbitrators or arbitrator, the agree¬ 
ment upon the procedure to be followed and 
ihe law to be applied, caused delay, embarrass¬ 
ment, and all sorts of difficulties. These defects 
the first Hague Peace Conference of 1899 sought 
to remove. By the Convention for the tr Pacific 


Settlement of International Disputes 
methods of settlement were adopted, mediation 
and arbitration. To facilitate the latter—first, 
in differences not involving honour or vital 
interests, international commissions of inquiry 
may be constituted by special agreement be¬ 
tween the parties ; secondly, any dispute may 
be referred by agreement to the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration established by the Conven¬ 
tion. As Art. 15 declares, “ International 
Arbitration has for its object the settlement of 
differences between States by judges of their 
own choice and on the basis of respect for law.” 
This Convention was ratified or adhered to by 
forty-four states. To ensure the better work¬ 
ing in practice of the commissions of inquiry 
and tribunals of arbitration, and to facilitate re¬ 
course to arbitration in cases which permit a 
summary procedure, the Convention was revised 
by the second Hague Peace Conference of 1907. 
This -was ratified or adhered to by only twenty- 
seven states. Consequently, certain states 
remain bound by the Convention of 1899. 
Each state appoints four persons of known 
competency in international law, who form the 
panel from which the arbitrators are selected. 
Failing agreement between the parties on the 
composition of the Court, each party appoints 
two arbitrators and these together choose an 
umpire. If they cannot agree, the choice of 
the umpire is entrusted to a third Power, 
selected by the parties. Failing such agree¬ 
ment, each party selects a different Power and 
the choice of umpire is decided by them. If 
this fails, by the Convention of 1907 the two 
Powers present two members from the panel 
from whom the umpire is selected by lot. 
The latter Convention also provides that one 
only of the two arbitrators selected by a party 
may be its national. The procedure adopted 
was that drafted by the Institute of Inter¬ 
national Law, but the parties, if they so desire, 
may adopt any procedure they please. Further, 
if the parties submit to arbitration they sign 
“ a special act -compromis — in which the subject 
of the difference is clearly defined, as well as 
the extent of the arbitrators’ powers.” If the 
parties, however, so agree, the compromis ma^ 
be settled by the Court. By the Convention 
of 1907, “generally speaking all the conditions 
on which the parties are agreed” may be 
defined in the compromis. The award is the 
opinion of all or of the majority of the arbi¬ 
trators, and is accompanied by a statement of 
reasons. The agreement to arbitrate implies 
an agreement to abide by and to execute the 
provisions of the award. The award is final 
and without appeal, unless the parties have 
reserved the right to a revision. Critics of 
the Court have not been wanting. It has been 
said that it “is not permanent, because it is 
not composed of permanent judges ; it is not 
accessible, because it has to be formed for each 
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dWj/ease ; finally, it is not a Court, be- 
not composed' of judges.” And it 
might be added it' possesses no compulsory 
•jurisdiction, the parties settle the issues to be 
determined, and sometimes the procedure to be 
followed and the law to be applied. If, indeed, 
all these objections wero met it would cease to 
be an arbitral tribunal and would become a 
court of justice. The main object, as one of its 
authors said, was “not to render justice but to 
settle and put an end to the dispute.” In 
spite of the alleged imperfections, the Court has 
proved of inestimable service in the settlement 
of certain classes of disputes. Since its creation 
it has determined some eighteen cases, many 
of first-clas 9 importance. Although the awards 
may have failed to givo complete satisfaction, 
they have been loyally accepted, and disputes 
which might have given rise to armed couflict 
amicably settled. An attempt to confer com¬ 
pulsory jurisdiction on the Court failed. But 
a large number of treaties have been concluded 
in which the parties have agreed to refer all 
disputes arising between them, or specified 
classes of subjects, or specified subjects, to arbi¬ 
tration, and generally to that of the Hague 
Tribunal. Questions affecting “ vital in¬ 
terests,” “independence,” “national honour” 
are usually excluded. Siuce 1903 such treaties 
have been concluded by over forty Powers. In 
such treaties a certain element of compulsion 
is involved. In 1914, prior to the outbreak of 
war, the United States concluded nineteen 
treaties providing that all disputes of every 
nature whatsoever be referred to a Permanent 
International Commission composed of five 
members appointed by the parties as therein 
provided. The parties agree not to declare 
war or commenco hostilities during the Com¬ 
mission’s inquiry and before its report is 
issued. 

[Scott, The Hague Conventions and Declara¬ 
tions of 1899 and 1907. —Scott, 'The nague Court 
Reports. — Pollock, The League of Nations , 2nd 
ed. —Pitt Cobbett, Leading Cases on International 
Law , 4th ed. by Bellot.] H. H. L. b. 


ARISTOTLE.* When we speak of the 
financial ideas of Aristotle we have chiefly in 
mind the second book of his Econmnics —one of 
the few financial works bequeathed to us by 
antiquity. During the last twenty years this 
book has been the subject of numerous writings. 
Unhappily the second and much the longer of 
the two chapters which compose it has nothing 
scientific about it. It is a collection of financial 
expedients strictly comparable with the Military 
Stratagems of Polyon. The author, whoever 
lie is, probably a later peripatician, has simply 
collected some amusing and picturesque financial 
devices. None of them relate to the golden 
ago of Greece (5th century), nor to her well- 
organised cities, nor to the great financiers of 


antiquity like the orator Lycurgus. 
learn from the forty anecdotes which make up 
the collection is that in the absence of public 
credit every great financial emergency con¬ 
demned the Greek States (which, unlike Athens 
in the 5th century, had not a well-supplied 
public treasury) to expedients which were often 
disguised confiscation. 

The first chapter, on the contrary, is imbued 
with the purest scientific character. Recognis¬ 
ing that financial systems vary with the form 
of government, it distinguishes between Royal 
Economy, Satrapic Economy, and Political 
Economy (that of the free cities;. The great 
king lived above all on tribute. The Satraps 
depended upon taxes (including tithe and direct 
taxes on men, animals, and business). The 
Greek cities, objecting to direct taxes as 
contrary to liberty, relied upon consumption 
taxes and other petty imposts (tyKvicXia). It 
is possible that this first chapter is a summary 
of some lecture by Aristotle, especially as we 
find again in the Rhetoric to Alexander (xxxiv.) 
the idea, shared later by Bodin and the German 
Cameralists, that the public domain is the chief 
and best sourco of public revenue. 

If we wish for a more complete knowledge 
of Aristotle’s views on finance, we must look 
elsewhere, and especially in his Politics. In 
Book E' of this work we find a detailed picture 
of tyrannic economy. Tyranny was a regular 
form of government, and Aristotle shows clearly 
why more than any other government it needed 
money, why its end and aim was wealth (tAos 
tt}s rvpavvlas 6 ttXovtos). He shows the gieat 
expense of tyrants : body - guards, continual 
wars, sumptuous courts, public works, and 
how the tyrants like the Satraps had recourse 
to direct taxes and confiscations. Plato, Xeno¬ 
phon, and Book II. of the Economics complete 
and confirm this picture. 

In Book G' of his Politics Aristotle expounds 
his ideas on Social Finance, which found a 
place in the 4th century in the free cities as it 
doe9 to-day in parliamentary countries. He 
condomns the policy of crushing the rich with 
taxes, “liturgies,” and confiscations in order 
to meet expenditure for the benefit of the 
poorer classes. He holds that largess to the 
poor ruins finance without utility, and com¬ 
pares those who wish to succour the poor by 
this method to those who try to fill a pail 
which leaks badly. The community as a whole, 
and not particular classes, must be kept in 
view; useless expenses, brilliant and costty 
fetes, must be Avoided : commerce and industry 
must be encouraged ; efforts must be made to 
render prosperity permanent— : almost. Glad- 
stonian doctrine. 

Aristotle’s interest in finance is also shown 
in the precision of the information contained 
in his Athenian Republic. Since the discovery 
of this work we know that it was Pisistratas 
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auced the tithe into Athens, we know 
fiber of Athenians (20,000) who were 
during the Peloponnesian War, that it 
was after this war that the salaries and doles 
were further generalised, that the 9eu)pin6v was 
not introduced by Pericles and survived the 
reforms of Demosthenes. Prior to 1890 all 
these points were controversial. 

[Ulrich Wilcken, Zur pseudo -aristotelischen 
Oconomica , Hermes, xxxvi., 1901, 187-200.— 
Kurt Riezler, Uber Finanzen und Monopol im 
cdten Griechenland, Berlin, 1907.—P. Schneider, 
Das zweite Buck der pseudo - aristotelischen 
Okonomika , Wurzburg, 1907.—Rostowzow, Stu- 
. dien zur Geschichte d. riim. Kolonats , Leipzig, 
1910.—A. Andreades, The Financial Theories 
of Aristotle and his School (in Greek), Athens, 
1915.—W. L. Newman’s edition of the Politics , • 
4 vols., Oxford, 1887-1902.—Sir John Sandys’ 
edition of the Republic, Cambridge, 1912. ] a. a. 

ATKINSON, Edward (1827-1905), was 
born at Brookline, Massachusetts. He pursued 
a business career and in 1877 became president 
of the Boston Manufacturers’ Mutual Fire Insur¬ 
ance Company. In his writings he dealt chiefly 
with the controversial questions which attracted 
public attention. Thus he opposed the policy 
of Protection, which was popular with most of 
the manufacturers of the New England States. 
In 1887 he was commissioned to make a report 
on the position of Bimetallism in Europe, and 
published in the same year a volume on the 
subject. Towards the close of the century he 
attacked the Government of the United States 
on the ground of Imperialism, and produced in 
1899 the magazine Anti-Imperialist. He in¬ 
vented an apparatus for saving labour and fuel 
in cooking, and published in connection with it 
a volume entitled The Science of Nutrition. 

His chief writings are : Cheap Cotton by Free 
Labor (Boston, 1861); The Collection of Revenue 
(1866) ; Argument for the Conditional Reform of 
the Legal Tender Act (1874) ; Our National 
Domain (1879); Labor and Capital , Allies not 
Enemies (New York, 1880) ; The Fire Engineer , 
the Architect and the Underwriter (Boston, 
1880); The Railroads of the United States 
(1880) ; Cotton Manufacturers of the United 
States (18S0); The Distribution of Products 
(New York, 1885) ; Bimetallism in Europe 
(1887) ; The Industrial Progress of the Nation 
(1890) ; The Margin of Profits (1887) ; Taxa¬ 
tion and Work (1892) ; The Science of Nutri¬ 
tion (1896) ; Consumption Limited, Production 
Unlimited (1889); The True Policy of Protection 
(1904): Facts and Figures as the Basis of 
Economic Science (1904). e. l. h. 

AUSPITZ, Rudolph (1837-1906) was edu¬ 
cated Vienna and went subsequently to Berlin 
and Paris, where he studied physics aud higher 
mathematics. On returning to Austria he 
entered into business and became a sugar 
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manufacturer. From 1871 to 1900 
a member of the Landtag of Moravia, and for 
the greater part of this time lie was also a 
member of the Reichsrat. He was one of the 
most prominent men in the Liberal Party, and 
was partly responsible for the existing methods 
of sugar taxation and for the reform of direct 
taxation brought about in 1896. He opposed 
protectionism and indirect taxation, and 
favoured a system of progressive taxation. 
Although a sugar manufacturer, be refused to 
join the cartel which was formed for the 
purpose of regulating the price of sugar. He 
devoted himself also to the study of economic 
theory and collaborated with Richard Lieben in 
producing an important mathematical treatise 
on prices entitled Untersuchungcn iiber die 
Tlicoric des Preises. In this hook the modern 
theory of value, as expounded by the Austrian 
economists, was adopted. The work of Auspitz 
lay, however, chiefly in the practical sphere, in 
which he showed himself free from bias and 
class prejudice. e. l. h. 

THE AUSTRIAN SCHOOL OF ECONO¬ 
MISTS.* Carl Menger founded the Austrian 
School by the publication in 1871 of his 
Grundsatzc der Volksivirtschaftslehre (Principles 
of Economics). Like the Historical School in 
Germany, he attacked the theory of the classical 
economists. He did not, however, go as far as 
the Germans in abjuring all theory, but tried to 
replace it by a new exact theory. He took the (\) 
subjective theory of Value as his basis. Iu so 
doing, he hit upon the same leading idea as bis 
contemporaries, Jevons and Walras, and his 
German precursor Gossen. Independently of 
one another, these four thinkers have laid the 
foundation of the new theory of value, though 
they differ in some particulars. Menger de¬ 
parted the farthest from the classical tradition. 

The system built up by himself and his followers 
is not a mere amendment of the classical system ; 
it is really a new construction in spite of the 
many important ideas derived from the older 
system. The Classical Economists were indi¬ 
vidualists. They regarded individual interest 
as the motive force of economics, but none the ' y 
less began to investigate national economics 
without troubling themselves about the eco¬ 
nomics of the private individual. They held 
in particular that they had only to deal with 
value in exchange, and they left out of account 
Hie subjective value in use to the individual. 
This mistake entails many others, for in national 
economics, value in exchange depends on the 
(subjective) value in use and cannot be under¬ 
stood apart from it; and since every economic 
process is measured in terms of value, as a 
further consequence the working of the whole 
economic structure cannot be understood clearly 
apart from it. It is Menger’s great merit that 
he went back to the individual roots of eco¬ 
nomic facts. He himself always remained an 
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Ust in the sense of the classical 
His successors ceased to be so ; 
Wiesor, especially, teaches that in national 
economy individuals are subject to social 
forces. 

In another important point the Austrian 
School departed from the classical tradition. 
The classical economists had only penetrated as 
far into the economic structure as they thought 
necessary to lind a basis for freedom, which was 
the postulate of their time. On the other hand, 
the Austrian School since the time of Wieser has 
set itself the task of finding the theoretical bases 


for understanding the present day, which re¬ 
quires protection and limitation of freedom 
and wants to be equally clear as to the 
relation of the state to national economy 
and that of national economy to the world 


economy. 

Menger starts by distinguishing between free 
and economic goods. The former are present in 
oxcess, the assured supply exceeds the demand, 
while in the case of the latter, the supply is 
less than or equal to the demand. Only eco¬ 
nomic goods call for the exercise of forethought; 
they must be used with care and protected 
against damage ; they alone are produced and 
exchanged ; they only become property, and 
finally, they only can be valued. Economic 
value*according to Menger’s definition is “the 
importance which concrete goods, or quantities 
of goods, receive for us from the fact that we 
are conscious of being dependent on our disposal 
over them for the satisfaction of our "wants. 
According to Menger, value is measured by 
that satisfaction which is the latest and least 
of the units of satisfaction required to produce 
the maximum total satisfaction. Wieser calls ; 
this “marginal utility ” (Grenznulz*:n), Jevons 
“ the final degree of utility.” Marginal utility 
is based on the law of satiation of want, which 
states that the degree of desire for the same , 
amount of goods diminishes with continuous 
satiation. In this all-important law Menger 
and his followers of the Austrian School agreed 
with Cossen, Jevons, and Walras. For details 
we refer the reader to the articles on the Final 
Degree of Utility in A r ol. II. 

The law of marginal utility applies not only 
to economic goods, but, as soon as an economic 
society reaches a certain stage of development, 
to labour also. In the primitive undeveloped 
stage, labour is free, the available quantity of 
it exceeds the demand ; of course only quite un¬ 
skilled labour is available. It is only in a fully 
developed economic society that labour, which 
becomes continually more skilled and specialised, 
enters into the economic scale of quantities. 
Even free labour must be dealt in and valued, 
because it entails, as Adam Smith says, a sacrifice 
of rest, freedom, and happiness. This is the 
basis of the theory which derives the value of the 
product from the trouble and risk involved in 
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the work. Adam Smith took this as his sb 
point but did not keep to it. Ricardo tried to 
work it out to the end, and the socialists took 
it over from him. The theory of labour ceases 
to hold good in a fully developed economic 
society. As soon as the quantity of labour 
available does not meet the demand, labour, 
like economic goods, is valued according to its 
marginal utility. 

In the case of consumption goods which servo 
directly to satisfy wants and do not require to 
be produced or obtained by exchange, the 
marginal utility can be derived from the scale 
of utilities they provide. As soon, however, as 
production or exchange comes into play, as 
happens with the great majority of commodities 
at the present day, the marginal utility must be 
derived in many cases not from the utility of the 
thing itself, but from the remoter utilities of 
other goods and labour. This obscures the law 
of marginal utility. It is the difficult task of 
the theorist to make it clear. Menger did this 
for production goods and labour. He shows 
that the whole world of goods, together with the 
labour done upon them, falls into orders. The 
first or lowest order or, as Bohm-Ba'sverk says, 
proximate order, consists of consumption goods 
which satisfy needs immediately, e.g. bread. 
Commodities of the second order are those from 
which goods of the first order are made directly, 
c.g. flour. The work of the baker also, and all 
appliances and utensils connected with it, fall 
into the second order. The third order consists 
of those elements which produce the goods of 
the second order and so forth. Goods of the 
highest order are those which cannot, like the 
others, be prepared from others, e.g. fertile land. 
Labour is always in the highest order; it cannot 
be produced. Goods and labour of the higher 
and highest orders derive their value and mar¬ 
ginal utility from that of the goods of the first 
order, whose production is dependent on them. 
When valuing the higher orders we are faced 
with the difficult problem of distributing the 
result among the different contributing factors. 
Menger calls all the factors co-operating in the 
product complementary, for each only plays its 
part in conjunction with others. The physical 
division of the joint product is impossible. We 
cannot determine what part of the fruit is due 
to the soil, what to the labour, the seeds or the 
implements used. Menger employs another 
method. He show? that the complementary 
factors in the production can be used in variable 
proportions ; tjhc earth can be worked without 
manure and yet not become barren. In each 
case it is only a part of the product that is 
dependent on the individual factor, and Menger 
determines its value in accordance with this 
part. Wieser and Bblnn-Bau'erk have proposed 
other formula!. The school is not at one on this 
point. It is, however, at one in holding, as 
Wieser says, that the problem is a question 
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imputation ( Zurechnung ). Just 

_ imputation punishes the responsible 
originator, so economic imputation attempts to 
determine the causes which are practically 
ellective in obtaining the return. Wieser dis¬ 
tinguishes between specific and general imputa¬ 
tion. Specific imputation applies to the 
elements peculiar to a given type of production, 
e.g. the mining area. General imputation 
applies to the widely distributed elements, such 
as ordinary labour, coal or iron: the “cost 
elements.” These elements are valued according 
to the smallest utility for the creation of which 
they may be used in any type of production ; 
the specific elements are valued by deducting 
the value of the costs from the total product. 
Accordingly, forest laud is valued low where 
woods abound, but a vineyard yielding a 
special vintage is valued highly. 

Wieser has shown that the law of costs is only 
a special case of the marginal law. He dis¬ 
tinguishes specific products for which specific 
elements are necessary and cost products for 
which only cost elements are used. The cost 
products are valued in accordance with the 
marginal utility of the cost elements which the 
latter continue to yield in any product. Specific 
products are valued in accordance with their own 
marginal utility. 

Further shif'tings of the marginal utility are. 
brought about by exchange. In barter each 
party to the bargain parts with an article 
which has a less personal value in use in order 
to obtain a greater value in return. From this 
law of exchange Menger has derived the law 
of prices for barter in the simple types of com¬ 
petition and monopoly. Bohm-liawerk, who 
greatly advanced the theory of value by his 
clear exposition and vigour in controversy, has 
rendered the special service of working out the 
theory of prices in the case of barter. Wieser 
formulated the law of prices for monetary trans¬ 
actions and applied it to modern forms of 
monopoly and the allied “ monopoloid” forma¬ 
tions (Dumping, Cartel, Trusts, etc.). 

The price of a commodity is determined by 
the monetary equivalent which the marginal 
buyers offer for it. The marginal buyers are 
the buyers with the least need and the least pur¬ 
chasing power, who yet must buy, if all the 
goods on offer are to be sold. Prices are 
“ stratified,” because they are determined in 
the case of mass commodities by the low pur¬ 
chasing power of the lowest classes, in the case 
of luxury articles according to the purchasing 
power of the vory rich, and for the intermediate 
classes according to the purchasing power of 
persons of moderate means. The rich buyer 
who buys an object of mass consumption 
obtains the advantage of the consumer’s rent. 
For'prices, too, the law of costs and tin law of 
imputation hold good. 

Menger recognises pply subjective value, but 


Wieser objective value as well. Sul£e 
value in use or subjective value in exchange is 
what an object is worth tp the individual — its 
value in the economy of the private person. 
The objective value iu exchange is what it is 
worth in the national economic process, its 
value in the national economic sense. Any 
one engaged in industry or trade must reckon 
in terms of objective exchange value. 

Menger lias given particular care to working 
out the bases of the theory of money and to 
establishing its origin. Wieser worked out the 
theory of money still further, adhering strictly 
to the law of marginal utility. Menger re¬ 
mained a metallist, but Wieser keeps a posi¬ 
tion between metallism and nominalism. He 
derives the exchange value of money in the first 
place from its value as material, but seeks to 
prove that the exchange value onco established 
continues to alter of itself witli historical con¬ 
tinuity. He attacks the Quantity Theory 9 
which commits the error of transferring the law 
of value of the commodity to money without 
taking into account what is peculiar in the 
services money performs. The value of money 
stands in the closest connection with this service ; 
in accordance with the relations of this service 
the value of money gives a comprehensive 
expression of the movements of the marginal 
utility of goods measured in relation to the 
service of money. The gradual extension of the 
use of money and the system of public taxation 
has largely contributed to the historical increase 
in the value of money. 

Menger did not treat the theory of income, 
he gives only a short exposition of interest on 
capital Bbhm-Bawerk has dealt with capital 
and interest in the greatest detail ; his history of 
the doctrine is a masterpiece of fruitful criticism. 
Iu his exposition of interest the underlying idea 
is chiefly that futuro needs are of less account 
in proportion to the remoteness of the time 
when they arrive. Wieser, who conceives also 
the idea of capital rather differently from Bbhm- 
Bawerk, explains interest with a theory of pro 
ductivity, on which point Bohm-Bawerk dis¬ 
agrees with him. 

Wieser moreover develops a complete theory 
of income. Its most important principles are 
as follows. 

All money income is derived through the 
medium of prices which follow the law r of mar¬ 
ginal utility, and therefore monoy income itself 
is subject to this law. Since productive land 
i: a specific commodity, rent is derived by specific 
imputation. Ricardo’s theory of agricultural 
rent holds good empirically, but its theoretical 
expression could not be completely successful, 
because Ricardo did not know the law of mar¬ 
ginal utility. Urban rent is also based upon 
Specific imputation, except that here it is not 
the difference of the costs of construction, but 
the difference of the premium which is paid for 
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' sites. Interest on capital is partly 
rrodw^r^e and partly consumptive interest. 

i former is settled by the share of the product 
which is to be imputed to capital for the part it 
takes in production ; the latter is based on the 
higher estimation of his present needs, which is 
peculiar to the debtor who is in difficulties or 
who is careless about money. The entrepreneur’s 
income is the specific income of the person who 
directs the business, who receives the whole of 
the gross profit and defrays the costs. Wages 
rest on general imputation and are lowest 
among the largest classes, because their mar¬ 
ginal product is the lowest. 

Wieser also examines the relations of State 
and world economics. The State in its private 
business must take exchange value into account ; 
in its public administration, however, it must in 
the first place consider the different needs, even 
if these needs are not supported by adequate pur¬ 
chasing power. While market prices are strati¬ 
fied in accordance with purchasing power, and 
goods are distributed accordingly, state*services 
should be distributed according to need, and 
taxes should be assessed with a progressive 
burden on the higher incomes. Free inter¬ 
change of men, capital, goods, and ideas between 
the different nations is prevented by barriers 
due to historical circumstances. Prices and 
income therefore are not so completely brought 
to a level as within the nation, the development 
of production is not uniform, trade centres are 
not always placed or stocked in accordance with 
the natural advantages of the situation. Every 
developed system of national economy is a unity, 
but world economy has not as yet become one. 
If it were, freo trade would be advisable, as it is 
within the nation. As long as it is not a unity, 
protective tariffs are justified. 

Menger’s exact method was violently attacked 
by the German historical school, whom Menger 
himself opposed with no less violence. To-day 
the difference lias been bridged. According to 
Wieser, the theory, in order to isolate and 
idealise, starts with assumptions of the widest 
possible application in order to lead through a 
system of steadily decreasing abstractness down 
to the concrete reality, where the work of the 
historical and realistic method begins. The 
theory builds lip from the common experience 
found in the consciousness of every individual 
who has grown up in an economic environment; 
the historical realistic'method, outlie other hand, 
must use sources only accessible to scientific 
research. 

A succession of younger men in Austria have 
accepted the teaching of the founders of the 
school. Many of these younger investigators 
oppose the subjective starting-point of the 
doctrine. They fear the objection that the 
psychological basis endangers the certainty of 
the result. The founders of the school, however, 
never employ principles taken from scientific 
VOL. T. 


psychology. The lav of satiation of 
which is chiefly in question, they have taken 
from general economic experience, and the 
development of their doctrine is purely 
empirical. 

The Austrian school has had an influence 
extending outside Austria, but Germany was 
the last to be affected by it and hitherto the 
least. The bibliography appended gives the 
most important foreign authors who have 
adhered to the main tenets of the school, but 
it leaves out those who have only drawn upon 
it for an idea or so. 

The most important works of the founders of 
the Austrian school are the following : 

Carl Menger, Grundsiitze der Vol/cswirtschafts- 
lehrc , Vienna, 1871 ; Posthumous 2nd edition, 
Vienna, 1923 ; Methode der Soziahcissenschaften , 
Leipzig, 1883.—Friedrich von Wieser, Ursprung 
und Hauplgesetze des wirtschaftlichen Wertes, 
Vienna, 1884; Der natiirliche Wert , Vienna, 
1889 ; Natural Value, edited with preface and . 
analysis by William Smart. Translated by C. A. 
Malloch, 1893 ; and Theorie der gesellschaftlichen 
Wirtschaft in section i. of the Gmndriss der 
Sozialokonomik , Tiibingen, 1914. Here Wieser, 
starting from the principles laid down by the 
Austrian school, tries to construct a comprehensive 
theoretical system of social economics.—Eugen 
von Bbhm-Bawerk, Kapital und Kapitalzzns, 
vol. i.; Geschichte und Kritik der Kapitalzins- 
theorie, Innsbruck, 1884 ; 4th edition, Jena, 
1921 ; Capital and Interest ; a critical study of 
economical theory. Translated with preface and 
analysis by W. Smart, 1890; Vol. ii., Positive 
Theorie des Kapitals, Innsbruck, 1889 ; 4th edition, 
Jena, 1921 ; Positive Theory of Capital. Trans¬ 
lated with preface and analysis by William Smart, 
1891. This remarkable work, translated into many 
languages, has largely helped in gaining an inter¬ 
national reputation for the Austrian School. The 
s'econd volume contains, besides the positive theory 
of capital and interest, an illuminating development 
of the theory of value and prices. 

[Cf. the articles on Carl Menger and Bohm- 
Bawerk. Also Wesley C. Mitchell, “ Wieser’s 
Theory of Social Economics” in the Political 
Science Quarterly , vol. xxxii. No. 1. See also 
James Bonar, “The Austrian Economists,” in 
the Quarterly Journal of Economics , iii., Boston, 
1888.] 

Among the authors who carried on the teaching 
of the Austrian School the following are to be 
specially noted.—Emil Sax, Gryndlegung der 
theorelischen Staatswirtschaft , Vienna, 1887 ; 
Die Verkehrsmittel in Volks- und Staatswirtschaft, 

3 vols. 1918-22.-^-Robert Meyer, Principien der 
gerechten Besteuerung, Vienna, 1884 ; Wese?i des 
Einkommens, Berlin, 1887. Both authors have 
the merit of having applied the theory of mar¬ 
ginal utility to the theory of taxation. — Eugen 
von Philippovich adopted the theory of marginal 
utility (without, however, developing it further) in 
his much-read textbook, Gmndriss der politischev 
Okonomie, i., 15th ed., Tubingen, 1920.—Josef 
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yyn i, Wesen und Hauptinhalt der theore- 
^^^.riNcUionalbkonomie, Vienna, 1908, brings 
the Austrian doctrine into connection with that of 
Leon Walras. His second large work : Theorie 
der loirtschafllichen Entwicklung, Leipzig, 1912, 
no longer follows the same line. His Epochen der 
TJogmcn- und Methodengeschichtc (Part 1 of the 
Grundriss der Sozialbkonomik , Tiibingen, 1914) 
is a short but profound study of the development 
of the theoretical schools of political economy 
before the Austrian School.—H. Oswalt, Vortrdge 
iiber wirischaftliche Grundbcgriff e, 4th ed. 1922, 
gives a particularly clear account of the doctrines 
of the Austrian School.— Emil Lederer, Grundziige 
der bkonomi-scheii Theorie , Tiibingen, 1922, tries 
to bring the Austrian teaching into line with 
Marxist theory. Besides these writers the follow¬ 
ing should be mentioned. —Viktor Mataja, I)er 
Uniemehmergewinn , Vienna, 1884. — Richard 
Schiiller, Die klassische Nationalokonomie und 
rhre Gegner, Vienna, 1885 ; Schutzzoll und 
Frcihandel, Vienna, 1905.—Robert Zuckerkandl, 
Theorie des Preises, Leipzig, 1889. The article 
Preis in HandicOrterbuch derStaatswissenschaften, 
4th ed., Jena, 1924.—Georg Sulzer, Die wirt- 
schaftlichen Grundgeselze, Zurich, 1895. — Leo 
Petritsch, Die Theorie von der sogenannten gun- 
stigen und ungiinstigen Handelsbilanz, Gratz, 
1902 : Zur Lehre von der Uberwalzung der Steuern , 
Gratz, 1903.— K. Soda, Geld und Wert , 1909.— 
Ludwig Mises, Theorie des Geldes und der Umlaufs- 
mittel, Munich, 1912.— Ernst Broda, Die Lbsun- 
gen des Zurechnungsproblemcs in Zeitschrift 
fiir Volksvrirtschaft , Vienna, vol. xx.—Hans 
Mayer, Uvtersuchung zu dem Gmndgesetz der 
wirtschaftlichen Wertrechnung , ditto, new series, 
vols i. and ii.—Franz X. Weiss, Produktions- 
umwege und Kapitcdzins , ditto, new series, vol. i.— 
Leo Schonfeld, Nutzen und Wirtschaftsrechnung, 
ditto, vol. iii.—L. Stephinger, Wert und Geld , 
1918 .—Oscar Englander, Bestimmungsgriinde des 
Preises, 1921. — Carl Landauer, Grundprohleme 
der funktionellcn Verleilung des wirtschaftlichen 
Wertes , 1923. Of non-German authors closely 
connected with the Austrian School the following 
should be mentioned.—N. G. Pierson, Leerboek der 
Qtaatshnishoudkunde, Haarlem, 1890. Principles 
of Economics. Translated from the Dutch by 
A. A. Wotzel, 2 vols. 1902, 1912.—MafTeo 
Pantaleoni, Principii di economia pura , 2nd ed. 
1894 ; Pure Economics. Translated by G. Boston 
Bruce, 1898.—Simon N. Patten, Theory of 
Dynamic Economics, Philadelphia, 1892.—Herbert 
j. Davenport, Value and Distribution , Chicago, 
1908.— V. M. Urban, Valuation: its Nature , its 
Loads, 1909.—Albert Aftalion., Les trois notions 
de la productivity in Revue d'Economic politique, 
] 911. — Frank A. Fetter, The Principles of 
Economics, New York, 1911,—G. Bagge, Arbets- 
Rhiensreglering genom summanslutninger, Stock¬ 
holm, 1917.—Wolfgang Heller, Kozgazdasagtan, 
Budapest, 1919.—Erik Lindahl. Die GereShtigkeU 
der Bestenerung, Lund, Berlin, 1919.— Knut 
Wicksell, Vorlcsungcn liber theor. National- 
likonomie , vol. i. 1913, vol. ii. 1922. —L. V. 
Birck, The Theory of Marginal Value , London, 
1922. —(•: A. Verrijn Stuart, De Grondslagcn der 
Vulkshuishoudmg , 1920. r. w. 


AVERAGE, Unweighted. See Aveh 
Weighted. 



AVERAGE, Weighted (in Statistics). When 
we seek to take an average of a number of 
figures, it is frequently the case that the im¬ 
portance attached to the different figures ought 
not to be the same throughout, but that some 
of them ought to be weighted relatively to others. 
Suppose, for example, that in a given market the 
price of corn on one day is tliirty-two shillings, 
and on the following day thirty-six shillings a 
quarter, but that the amount of corn bought and 
sold on the first day is three times as much as 
on the second. Then, if we consider simply the 
prices, the average for the two days will be 
thirty-four shillings ; while, if we also take 
into accouut the amount sold, the average will 
be thirty-three shillings. The former is the 
unweighted average, the latter the weighted 
average ; and the latter will for most purposes 
have the greater utility. An important case 
in which a weighted average is desirable is in 
the construction of an index-number for measur¬ 
ing changes in the purchasing power of money. 
It is clear that, if we wish to measure the valuo 
of money for the average consumer, a commodity 
which is in general consumption in large quanti¬ 
ties should have greater weight attached to it 
than one which is consumed by certain classes 
of the community only, and by them perhaps 
in small quantities. 

[See. Index Numbers, and cf. Bowley, Elements 
of Statistics , pp. 111-118.] 


AVERAGES.* The doctrine of average, 
being fundamental in Statistics and Proba¬ 
bilities, is discussed in all general treatises on 
these sciences, of which many have appealed 
since the preceding article was written. Above 
the crowd of text-books may be distinguished 
Bowley’s Elements of Statistics (4th ed. 1920), 
and Yule’s Introduction to the Theory of 
Statistics (5th ed. 1919). Many new aspects 
of the subject are presented in the stupendous 
series of contributions to the Mathematical 
Theory of Evolution by Professor Karl Pearson, 
published in the Transactions of the Royal 
Society. Biomelrika, edited and in great part 
written by him, is also a rich mine of original 
theory. Averages, with a kindred topic the 
Law pf Error, occupy the Second Part of the 
article on “Probability” in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica (ed. 11). The various species of 
averages are simply and clearly described by 
Zizek, Die staUstischen Mittelv'crle (1908); 
translated under the title Statistical Averages 
by W. M. Persons (1913). 

The use of the Median advocated in the 
article on the Choice of Means , referred to in 
the article on Averages, has been further 
defend"d by the same writer in the Philosoph ical 
Magazine (December 1923), and, with special 
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to index-numbers, in the Economic 
^(June 1918), and the Journal of the 
"Royal Statistical Society (July 1923). 

F. Y. E. 

AVES, Ernest (1857-1917). Ernest Aves, 
born at Cambridge, was educated at Trinity 
College there and took a first class in tho 
Moral Sciences Tripos in 1883. 

In 1886 he went to reside at Toynbee Hall 
in East London, and commenced the study of 
social and economic conditions to which he was 
subsequently to devote his life. For twelve 
years from 1889 he was secretary to the Coun¬ 
cil of the University Settlements Association, 
and for seven sub-warden of Toynbee Hall 
under Canon Barnett. 

His work at Toynbee Hall first brought him 
into touch with Mr. Charles Booth, who invited 
him to bo one of his principal collaborators in 
the production of his Life and Labour of the 
People in London. Aves was not only re¬ 
sponsible for the articles in the earlier volumes 
of that work on the Building and Furniture 
Trades, into the conditions of which he had 
niade extensive and laborious enquiry, but 
in the ninth yolume he produced together with 
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Booth the profound survey and analysis < 
whole industrial field in London which is com¬ 
prised in Part III. of that book. His study of 
Trades Unions, hours of labour, and irregularity 
of earnings formed a contribution of much 
value both to the contemporary investigation 
of such questions and to the judgment that 
History will ultimately pass on the Industrial 
Age. * . 

In 1907 appeared his own Co-operative 
Industry , a careful study of what co-operation 
has accomplished, especially for the town- 
dweller in recent years, not merely in the 
domain of diminishing costs and increasing 
accessibility, but also in regard to what may be 
called elementary economic education. 

He also contributed various articles to the 
Encyclopedia Britannica on wages, hours of 
labour, and kindred questions, and a large 
number of papers on economics and sociology 
to economic reviews. 

Aves was a prominent pioneer of that large 
army of voluntary or quasi-voluntary workers 
in the social field which in the last generation 
or two has by its industry and the significance 
of its task almost established itself as a minia¬ 
ture civil service in this country. j. h. m. 


[BANKING*], BANKS.*— The Common¬ 
wealth Bank of Australia was established 
in December 1911 by a special Act of Parlia¬ 
ment of the Commonwealth of Australia. It 
was the first, and, so far, the only entirely 
State-owned bank of the British Empire. 
The Commonwealth Government is respon¬ 
sible for all the moneys due by the bank, and 
thus there is ample guarantee for the safety 
of funds entrusted to its care. Another 
singular fact is that it has no capital and has 
up to the present needed none, though provision 
exists for the bank to issue capital stock up to 
£10,000,000. One half of the net profits is 
credited to the bank’s reserve fund, and the 
other half to a redemption fund. The latter 
may be utilised to pay off Government debts or 
State debts taken over by the Commonwealth. 
In time, therefore, the accumulated profits of 
the bank might conceivably bo large enough 
to wipe out Australia’s public debt. On its 
establishment the accounts of the Common¬ 
wealth Government were transferred to the 
bank. Tho growth of the bank has been extra¬ 
ordinarily rapid. It started in 1912 with 
a loan of £10,000 from the Commonwealth 
Treasury, but by 1922 it possessed assets of 
over £140,000,000, while depositors numbering 
over 843,000 had balances at their credit 
' Ceding £36,000,000. The bank transacts 
both general and savings bank business, and 
in 1922, in addition to its sixty branches, had 
3200 saving- bank agencies, mostly at post 
offices. By the Commonwealth Bank Act, 


1920 which repealed the Australian Notes Act, 
the management of the Australian note issue 
passed to the Commonwealth Bank, with the 
result that the whole business of distributing 
and withdrawing Australian notes is now in its 
hands. At this time the total of notes out¬ 
standing was £55,012.564, including the hold¬ 
ings of all the banks. The gold reserve was 
£23,309,622, representing 42*37 per cent of 
all notes outstanding. 

The Imperial Bank of India was con¬ 
stituted under the Imperial Bank of India Act 
1920 for the purpose of taking over the under¬ 
takings and business, as from 27tli January 
1921, of the three Presidency Banks, the Bank* 
of Bengal, the Bank of Bombay, and the Bank 
of Madras. For many years these banks had 
been regarded as semi-official institutions, and 
as “bankers’ banks,” and it had been felt that 
their interests were common and demanded a 
co-ordinated policy. During the period of the 
War, friendly, though informal, co-operation 
emphasised this feeling of mfttual interest. 
Moreover, the events of tho period had brought 
the Government into close, touch with these 
banks, and it was important that these relations 
should continue. The provision of up-to-date 
banking facilities was essential for tho proper 
development of industrial India, the more so 
because of the people’s predilection for holding 
their savings in a metallic form. The earlier 
discussions on the subject were in the direction 
of the creation of a State Bank, but for various 
reasons the proposals fell through, and instead 
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mdgamation scheme was adopted. The 
3 in the Presidency Banks were exchanged, 
with some adjustments, into shares of the new 
hank, and the capital increased to Rs. 1125 
lakhs, of which one-half was to be paid up at 
the outset. The governing body, or Central 
Board, of the bank was designed to secure ade¬ 
quate representation of all important interests 
concerned, including Government, Local Boards, 
the shareholders, and the general public. In 
accordance with the by-laws, the discharge of 
the functions of the Central Board was dele¬ 
gated to a small managing committee, meeting 
regularly and exercising the full administrative 
powers of the Central Board, subject to any 
special instructions which it might receive from 
that body. The appointment of the bank as 
the sole banker for the Government of India 
will, it is confidently expected, result in con¬ 
siderable economy, as it will release for the 
benefit of trade the funds which previously 
have been locked up in the separate reserve 
treasuries, and at the same time the public 
will be provided with facilities for the transfer 
of money at a moderate charge. The bank 
has undertaken to establish and maintain, 
within five years from the commencement of 
the Act, not less than one hundred new 
branches, of which at least one-fourtli will be 
established at such places as the Government 
may direct. A London Office has been opened 
to conduct business on behalf of the bank’s 
own constituents and to re-discount bills of 
exchange for the Exchange and other banks, 
but the bank will not compete with the Ex¬ 
change Banks in the ordinary exchange 
business. From what has been said it will be 
seen that the position of the Imperial Bank 
differs in material respects from that of central 
banks in countries where there already exists 
a highly developed banking system and a 
central discount market. The policy with 
regard to the administration of the note issue 
and the London remittance business of the 
Government has been left for future decision. 

[For further details, see Economic Journal , vol. 
xxxi. p. 147.] 
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than 6 per cent per annum, and all excess profits 
during such period must be placed to a special 
fund for strengthening the gold reserve of the 
bank. When the reserve fund is equal to the 
paid-up capital, the net profits, after payment of 
a dividend of 10 per cent, are to go to the 
Government. The sole right to issue notes in 
South Africa was given to the bank for twenty- 
five years, aud the commercial banks ceased to 
issue their notes on 1st July 1922. The note 
circulation on 31st March 1923 amounted to 
£9,866,414. The Reserve Bank notes are to 
be secured by at least 40 per cent in gold cover, 
and as to the remainder by commercial paper or 
trade bills, and by a first charge on all the 
assets of the bank. These reserve requirements 
may be temporarily suspended with the consent 
of the Treasury and subject to the payment of 
a graduated tax on the note issue, rising as the 
gold reserve falls below 40 per cent, and sub¬ 
ject also to a corresponding increase in the 
interest and discount rates of the bank. The 
Act further required all banks transacting busi¬ 
ness in South Africa to maintain reserve balances 
with the bank equal to 13 per cent of their 
demand liabilities and 3 per cent of their time 
liabilities. The bank is administered by eleven 
directors, of whom three experienced in banking 
and finance are nominated by the stock-holding 
banks and appointed by the Go verno*-General, 
and three, who must at the timo of their 
election be actively engaged in commerce, 
agriculture, or some other industrial pursuit, 
are elected by stock-holders other than banks, 
and five (including a Governor and Deputy 
Governor) appointed by the Governor-General. 
Branches may be established by the bank 
within the Union, and, with the consent of the 
Government, outside the Union, and the bank 
may, subject to certain restrictions, carry on the 
usual business of bankers. The most important 
of these restrictions are that it may not advance 
money on mortgage nor own fixed property, 
except for its own business premises, that it may 
not make unsecured advances, draw or accept 
bills otherwise than on demand, accept deposits 
for a fixed term or allow interest oil credit 
balances on current accounts. 


The South African Reserve Bank was 
established at Pretoria by Act of the South 
African Parliament in 1920, following the 
Report of a Select Committee on the Embargo 
on Export of Specie. The Act provided for a 
capital of £1,000,000, of which one half was 
to lie subscribed by the South African Banks 
in proportion to their capital and reserve funds. 
The other’ half was offered to the public, and 
any part of it not subscribed by the’public was 
to be taken up by the Treasury. The bank’s 
dividend was limited to 10 per cent, but while 
there is an embargo on the export of gold from 
South Africa, or so long as gold certificates are 
inconvertible, it may not pay a dividend of more 


[See also Economic Journal , vol. xxxi. p. 172.] 

F. W. O. 

BANK NOTE (United States of 
America).* The note circulation of the 
national banks was until the organisation of the 
Federal Reserve System in August 1914 the only 
authorised bank note. This circulation was 
regulated, in the main, by the provisions of the 
Acts of 1863, which required that all issues be 
secured by United States bonds deposited in the 
Treasury. Conditions relating to such deposits 
and their relation to the amount of notes issued 
were from time to time changed, but at present 
bonds may be deposited in a sum equal, for 
each bank, to tho amount of its capital stock, 
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issued to it then being equal to the 
of the bonds so deposited. Origin- 
> Smydnnited in aggregate amount, such limita¬ 
tion was later removed, so that the note 
circulation of the national banks had reached 
about §730,000,000 in 1914, and was chiefly 
restricted at that date by the scarcity of 
so-called circulation bonds. The obvious de¬ 
fects of this type of note issue led to the 
insertion of a provision in the Federal Reserve 
Act which released national banks from the 
necessity of depositing bonds with the Treasury 
in any amount as a condition of the retention 
of their charters, although it permitted the 
banks to continue, if they chose, to deposit 
such bonds; and to receive back circulation 
U P to the amounts permitted by law, should 
they so desire. Banks already holding the 
bonds were to be protected by a provision 
which permitted the Federal Reserve Board 
to order the purchase of such bonds from 
“member banks” at the rate of §25,000,000 
per annum. With the entrance of the United 
States into the World War, such purchases 
were suspended, and the amount of notes 
outstanding remained about stable, being in the 
middle of 1924 approximately $730,000,000. 
The Federal Reserve Act sought to provide 
for an elastic currency. It directed that the 
chairman of each Federal reserve bank should 
receive from the governing authorities of the 
bank, at their discretion, discounted paper 
held by them, and in exchange should issue 
Federal reserve notes in amount equal to the 
face of the paper. The bank itself was required 
to hold a gold reserve of 40 per cent against 
these notes (but of this 40 per cent, 5 per 
cent was to be on deposit with the Treasurer 
of the United States for the purpose of making 
conversion of gold into demand). In later 
amendments, provision was made for direct 
deposits of gold with the Federal reserve 
agents, while the holding of a gold reserve in 
the vaults of the bank was dispensed with, 
provided that the Federal reserve agent him¬ 
self was in possession of gold equal to 40 per 
cent of the notes outstanding. An issue of 
3100,000 of Federal reserve notes might thus 
he represented by $60 eligible paper in the 
hands of the Federal reserve agent, $35 gold, 
also in his hands, and $5 in the hands of the 
treasurer. In these circumstances, the Federal 
reserve note fco-day evidently represents a 
fluctuating base partly composed of eligible 
paper and partly of gold. The note issue 
has shown considerable elasticity even under 
these conditions; and at present the amount 
cutstanding (end of June 1924) is about 
$2,400,000,000. Federal reserve notes are 
a first lien on the assets of the bank issuing 
them, and are also the obligations of the 
United States Government, but they are not 
legal tender although payable to the Govern¬ 



ment in liquidation of taxes, customl 
other public dues. At the same time, the 
Federal Reserve Act made provision for a new 
type of currency entitled “Federal reserve 
bank notes.” These were to be in all respects 
similar to the old national bank notes, rest¬ 
ing on the bonds purchased by the reserve 
banks as previously explained, while safe¬ 
guarded in exactly the same way as regards 
redemption, by a 5 per cent fund with the 
Treasurer of the United States. These notes 
were called into existence to an unexpected 
extent during the war, for the purpose of 
replacing the silver certificates. The issue 
of the certificates had been suspended, and 
those outstanding withdrawn, so that new 
notes were, in the opinion of Congress, required 
in order to furnish a currency to fill the 
“vacuum” caused by the withdrawal of the 
certificates. As silver was repurchased under 
the Pittman Act subsequent to the close of 
the war and new certificates reissued, the 
Federal reserve bank notes have been retired, 
so that to-day (middle of 1924) the outstand¬ 
ing amount of Federal reserve bank notes in 
actual circulation is not more than $325,000. 
Until 1914, the note circulation of the 
National Banks, which provided about 
$730,000,000 of paper currency, was arranged 
upon the well-known bond deposit principle 
(see BankNote, United States of America). 
This bond-secured issue had long been regarded 
as undesirable, and the Federal Reserve Act 
of 23rd December 1913 provided for its 
retirement. This plan proved unsuitable to 
the times, owing to the opening of the War 
and the entry of the United States into the 
conflict, so that the national bank note system 
has remained practically unchanged in amount. 
The “Federal reservo notes” provided for in 
the Federal Reserve Act were intended to be true 
bank notes, regulated in their amount by the 
volume of rediscounts with the Federal reserve 
banks. Later, and partly as a result of war 
conditions, they came to be based either upon 
gold or discounted paper, while the latter was 
allowed to include the direct notes of member 
banks protected by national bonds as collateral. 
During the latter part of the War, when the 
quantity of such collateral was very great, 
the distinction between these Federal reserve 
notes so protected and the national bank notes 
was one of theory only. In addition to the 
Federal reserve notes, the Act also authorised 
Federal reserve banks to issue “ Federal reserve 
bank notes ” protected by national bonds 
exclusively, and hence exactly identical with 
national bank notes. The redemption of all 
notes of these three kinds is now carried on 
at the place of business of the issuing bank : 
the national bank notes and the Federal 
reserve bank notes in “lawful money of the 
United States,” toward which a 5 per cent 
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^l/money on the extent of the note 
^ ion is required to be constantly kept 
on deposit with the Treasurer of the United 
States, who also directly redeems the note on 
demand. The Federal reserve notes are re¬ 
deemable at their place of issue, in gold, at 
the Treasury (like the other notes)j and at 
other Federal reserve banks (in gold* or lawful 
money). The safeguards behind the national 
bank notes and Federal reserve bank notes 
are (1) Government bonds equal to face (2) 
limitation of the notes of the national banks 
to capital; (3) a 5 per cent redemption fund 
in the Treasury. Federal reserve notes are 
protected by (1) 100 per cent paper or paper 
of eligible character or gold (the latter not 
less than 40 per cent) in the hands of a 
Federal reserve bank or its chairman ; (2) 
5 per cent-gold (counted, as part of the 40 
per cent mentioned above) w r ith the Treasurer 
of the United States, and various provisions 
for enforcing the prompt return of the notes 
to their issuer. National bank notes are 
practically a stationary element in the circu¬ 
lation and Federal reserve bank notes a 
declining element. Federal reserve notes have 
largely displaced gold certificates, and their 
increase or decrease is largely due to changes 
in current demand for circulating medium or 
to fluctuations in the volume of business. 

H. P. w. 

BARTON, John,* is praised by Ricardo, 
who quotes from his essay on “The Condition 
of the Labouring Classes of Society ” and adds : 
“Mr. Barton,^ in the above publication, has, I 
thin]*, taken a correct view of some of the 
effects of an increasing amount of fixed capital 
on the condition of the labouring classes. His 
Essay contains much valuable ‘ information.” 
Principles, 3rd edition, 1821, p. 480. He is 
also quoted by Malthus, Political Economy , 
p. 261 ; Marx, Das Kapital , i. 1 655, and 
Theoiien iiber den Mehrwert , 1905, ii., 2nd 
part, p. 370; Villerme, Tableau de Vital 
physique et moral dcs ouvriers , 1840, tt. 

pp. 20-21. s - B ; 

BAUDRILLART, Henri Joseph Leon 
(1821-1892), was in 1852 appointed deputy 
professor to Michel Chevalier in the College 
de France ; in 1866 he was called to the chair 
of history of economic doctrines in the same 
college. Ho was also Professor of Political 
Economy in the Ecole des Ponts et Chauss^es 
and a member of the Academic des Sciences 
Morales et Politiques. 

An untiring and well-informed investigator of 
historical, philosophical, and economic matters, 
it may be said that as an economist his ruling 
preoccupation has been to demonstrate that no 
contradiction exists between the doctrines of 
the liberal school, to which he belonged, and 
the rules of conduct as laid down by moral 
science. These views he already defended in 


& 


one of his first and principal works, Lcs Pm 
dc la morale ct de Viconomic politique (Paris, 
1860), and thirty years later; in the article 
“ Morale ”* which he contributed to L<k>n Say’s 
Nouveau Dictionnaire d'Economic politique 
(1892). 

The first book, by which he attracted the notice 
of learned circles, is his volume on Jean Bodin et 
son temps; tableau des theories politiques.et des 
idies economiques au seizieme siecle (Paris, 1853), 
describing after an introduction on the leading 
economic and political ideas of the period’, the 
life and writings of Bodin, and giving a full analysis 
with commentaries of his Republique. It remains 
the standard book on the subject., 

Baudrillart’s Histoire du luxe public et price 
depuis Vantiquite jusqu’d nos jours (Parts, 4 vols., 
1878 and 1880) is another outcome of his favourite 
studies on the reciprocal influences having existed 
and existing between ethics and social economics ; 
it is a sort of encyclopedic and historical account 
of the character of public aud private luxury from 
the dawn of history to our own times. 

The three volumes of his Populations agricoles 
de la France (Paris, 1880 to 1893)*were written as 
the report of an extensive inquiry entrusted to his 
care by the Academie des Sciences Morales et Poli- x 
tiques. The first volume comprises Normandy and 
Brittany ; the second Maine, Anjou, Touraine, 
Poitou, the country around Paris, Picardy, and 
Artois ; the third volume on Central France was 
published by his son after his‘death, and is in fact 
as much the work of the son as of the father. 
The object of his inquiry was, not Cultivation 
itself, but the moral and material situation of the 
agricultural populations ; to reach his aim, he 
combined direct observations of the present with 
the study of the past. 

Baudrillart was also a frequent contributor to 
the Journal des iconomistes , to the Revue des 
deux mondes, and to Franck’s Dictionnaire des 
sciences plvUo80phiqv.es. Besides the four large 
works mentioned above, he published : Manuel 
d'economie politique (1857) ; Etudes de philo¬ 
sophic morale et d'iconomie politique (1857); 
Publicistes modemes (1862); La Liberte du 
travail , Vassociation et la democratic (1865); 
Kliments d Economic, t rurale, industriclle et com- 
merciale (1867) ; Economic politique poputaire 
(1869); La Famille et VEducation en France 
(1874). k. ca. 

BILLS OF EXCHANGE ACT 1882, 
Amendment and Interpretation of. In 
the case of Capital and Counties Bank v. 
Gordon [1903], A.C. 240, the House of Lords 
decided that where a banker credited a customer 
with a crossed cheque as cash before receiving 
payment thereof, he did not subsequently 
receive payment only for the customer, but 
for himself, so that in the event of a forged 
endorsement, he lost the protection of sec. 82 
of the Bills of Exchange Act 1882, and was 
liable for conversion, or money bad and received, 
to the true owner. To obviate the risks and 
inconvenience occasioned to bankers by this 
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ihe Bills of Exchange (Crossed 
/Act 1906 was passed, after several 
futile introductions. It enacts that 
“ a banker receives payment of a crossed cheque 
for a customer within the meaning of sec. 8 2 
of tho Bills of Exchange Act 1882, notwith¬ 
standing that he credits the customer’s account 
with the amount of the cheque before receiving 
payment thereof.” Presumably crediting in 
the pass-book is included, not only the un- 
communicated entry in the bank-books. Tho 
effect of the Act appears to bo confined to 
cheques, i.e. bills of exchange drawn on a 
banker payable on demand, excluding orders 
for payment conditional on signature of an 
annexed receipt and drafts drawn by a branch 
on head office of the same bank, or vice versa , 
both of which were held in tho Gordon case 
not to be cheques. The new Act further affects 
only the position between the collecting 
banker and the true owner, leaving untouched 
the other rights and liabilities arising from 
such crediting as cash. These, as deducible 
from the Gordon case, include the right of the 
customer to draw against uncleared cheques 
credited as cash, in the absence of any agree¬ 
ment to the contrary express or implied, and 
tho right of the banker to debit his customer 
with such cheques, if returned unpaid, or to 
sue the parties thereto, irrespective of the state 
of the customer’s account. 

~ Two other points were finally decided by the 
above case : First, that a collecting banker can 
acquire no protection by crossiug to himself, 
under sec. 77 (6), a cheque received by him 
uncrossed. Second, that a banker’s draft, of 
the nature before mentioned, though not a bill 
or cheque, is a draft or order drawn on a banker 
within the meaning of sec. 19 of the Stamp 
Act 1853, so that the banker is not liable for 
paying such documents on a forged endorsement. 
Again, apart from legislation, sec. 7, subsec. 3 
of the Bills of Exchange Act received a some¬ 
what narrow interpretation in the two cases of 
Vinden v. Hughes [1905], 1 K.B. 795, and 
Macbeth v. North and South Wales Bank 
[1906], 2 K.B. 718, affirmed by C.A. Oct. 16 
[1907], 123 L.T. p. 529, in which it was held 
that the payee of a cheque who is existing and 
intended to receive the money is not fictitious 
or non-existing within the meaning of the 
subsection, though the drawer was not indebted 
to him, and his name was suggested or even in¬ 
serted by a third person merely to give colour 
to the transaction for his own ends. In Colonial 
Bank of Australasia v. Marshall [1906], A.C. 
557, the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
decided that the. leaving blank spaces when 
drawing a cheque is not a sufficient breach of 
the customer’s duty to his banker to justify the 
latter in debiting the customer with more than 
the original amount of the cheque, should that 
amount be fraudulently raised and the larger 



sum paid by the banker innocently and wilt 
negligence. The old, but somewhat dis¬ 
credited case of Young v. Grote, it was held, 
can no longer be regarded as of any authority. 
(See Bill of Exchange.) j. u. p. 

Under the. Bills of Exchange (Tiine of 
Noting) Act 1917 (7 & 8 Geo. Y. c. 48), when 
a dishonoured bill is noted, it need no longer 
be noted on the day df its dishonour. It may 
be noted on that day, .“and must be noted not 
later than the next succeeding business day.” 
This Act was passed-to give relief when there 
was a shortage of notaries’ clerks during the 
late War. m. i>: c. 

BIRTH-RATE.* The decline of the birth¬ 
rate in this country and many others during 
recent years is remarkable. Among numerous 
books and articles investigating the causes of 
this phenomenon, Yule’s pamphlet on The Fall 
of the Birth-rate (1920) deserves particular 
mention. The select references which he gives 
will enable the reader to pursue the investiga¬ 
tion of causes. Tho facts are to bo gathered 
from the Reports of the Registrars of births, 
deaths, and marriages in Great Britain and 
Ireland, and the corresponding official returns 
in other countries; together with the Sum¬ 
maries published from time to time in the 
Journal of the Boyal Statistical Society , and 
other learned periodicals. f. y. e. 

BLOCK, Maurice (1816-1901). Born in 
Germany, but educated in France, he became a 
Frenchman by naturalisation as soon as he was 
of age, and was attached from 1843 to 1861 to 
the statistical department of the ministry of 
Agriculture, Industry, and Trade ; in 1880 he 
was elected a member of the Academic des 
sciences moi'alcs ct politiques. 

An untirjng worker in the field of statistics, 
Block edited during forty-four years (1856-1900) 
the Anmiaire de Vecon-omie. politique et de la 
statistique ; he also published the Statistique 
comparte de la France (2 vols., 2nd edit. 1875) ; 
the Traitt thforique et pratique de la statistique 
(18S6), and several works of reference, such as the 
Dictionnaire de Vadministration fro.ngaisc (4th 
edit. 1898), the Dictionnaire general de la poli¬ 
tique (1874), and the Petit dictionnaire politique 
et social (1896). 

Conversant with most European languages, 
Block from 1866 to the end of his life wrote for 
the Journal des Economistcs, a quarterly review 
of periodical economic publications issued out of 
France ( Revue des principales publications pfrrio- 
diques de V Hrai\ger). He condensed the fruits of his 
extensive reading and of his lifelong interpreta¬ 
tion of foreign thought in the two volumes of his 
Progris de la science konomique depuis A dam 
Smith (two editions, 1890 and 1897). The plan 
adopted is the treatment of each subject (nature, 
labour, capital, credit, etc.) in a distinct chapter ; 
at the beginning the present state reached by 
science is exposed, and at the end the views of the 
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nch and foreign economists are summed 
J in their own words. 

• and exact thinker, with a tendency to 
sarcastic humour. Block remained faithful to the 
doctrines prevalent at the time of his youth, and 
considers reason a safer scientific guide than feel¬ 
ing and ethics. e. ca. 

BOARD OF TRADE* In 1904 Lord 
Jersey’s Committee suggested that the President 
of the Board should receive the position of a 
Secretary of State and be given the title of 
Minister of Commerce and Industry. This 
recommendation was not carried out, but it was 
decided that the salary of the President should 
no longer be limited as it had been under the 
Board of Trade Act of 1826. The Board of 
Trade Act of 1909 decreed that the President 
should be paid such annual salary as Parliament 
might determine. The increased salary (£5000 
per annum) was first paid for the year 
1910. 

The history of the last forty years has shown 
a continuous expansion in the duties which the 
Board of Trade has been called upon to perform. 
This in turn has led to a multiplication of 
Departments within the Board, and finally to 
the development of certain new ministries 
(those of Labour and Transport). In 1883 the 
passiug of the Bankruptcy Act brought about 
the establishment of the Bankruptcy Depart¬ 
ment. In 1909 the Companies Department 
was created for the purpose of registration and 
regulation of Joint Stock Companies. The 
administration of the Trade Boards Act, the 
Labour Exchanges and Unemployment Insur¬ 
ance involved the Board in additional duties. 
As a result, a division took place in the Com¬ 
mercial, Labour and Statistical Department, 
the Labour Department remaining in charge of 
the Controller-General and the Commercial De¬ 
partment being put in charge of an Assistant 
Secretary. In 1911 an Industrial Council was 
set up and a Chief Industrial Commissioner’s 
Department was created, which took over the 
powers of conciliation and arbitration previously 
exercised by the Labour Department. In 1913 
the administration of the Labour Exchanges 
and Unemployment Insurance was transferred 
to a separate Department with an Assistant 
Secretary ; the collection of Industrial Statistics 
was also transferred to a Department of Labour 
Statistics under the control of a Director. 
The Labour Department then ceased to exist. 

During the War some of the functions of the 
Board of Trade devolved upon certain new 
ministries—those of Shipping, Food, Labour, 
and Transport. Of these, however, only the 
ministries of Labour (1917) and Transport 
0919) have ^ een ma( ^ e permanent. Several 
new Departments were also created during the 
War and the years that immediately succeeded 
it the chief being the Joint Department of 
Oveiseas Trade (established jointly with the 
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Foreign Office) and the Mines DepaiJnJiJ^ 
formed under the Mining Industry Act of 1920. 
An important memorandum on the Reorganisa¬ 
tion of the Board of Trade (Cd. 8912) was 
issued in January 1918. This memorandum 
suggested that the Board of Trade should be 
organised in two main divisions—(1) Depart¬ 
ment of Commerce and Industry, dealing with 
vigilance and information. (2) Department 
of Public Services, possessing administrative 
functions. Stress was laid on the formation of 
an Intelligence Department, to be known as the 
“ General Economic Department,” within the 
first division. 

The following Departments now exist within 
the Board of Trade—(1) Secretariat, (2) Intel¬ 
ligence and Parliamentary, (3) Commercial 
Relations and Treaties, (4) Industries and Manu¬ 
factures, (5) Industrial Property, (6) Standards, 
(7) Statistics, (8) Mercantile Marine, (9) Com¬ 
panies, (10) Bankruptcy, (11) Legal, (12) 
Finance, (13) Establishment, (14) Board of 
Trade Journal, (15) Mines, (16) Overseas Trade. 
The two latter are administered by Parliamentary 
Secretaries. 

[See Commercial Intelligence, below ; Re¬ 
port of Committee on Machinery of Government, 
1918 ; Memorandum with respect to the Re¬ 
organisation of the Board of Trade , 1918 ; Com¬ 
mittee on Staffing and Methods of Work in the 
Board of Trade, 1921.] e. l. h. 

BOCCARDO, Girolamo (1829-1904), born 
in Genoa, died in Rome. He began his career 
as a journalist in 1848, but refused to enter into 
political life when Oavour offered him the under- 
sccretaryship of the ministry of Agriculture, 
Industry, and Commerce. He was president of 
the Technical Institute of Genoa and professor at 
the university. In 1877 he was appointed sena¬ 
tor, and in 1888 councillorof state. As an econo¬ 
mist he was a very learned but not original 
thinker. He worked for the diffusion of econo¬ 
mic science by writing in 1853 a very concise 
and clear manual of political economy, substan¬ 
tially on the lines of John Stuart Mill 
and his French contemporaries, a manual which 
had a great success, especially among students 
preparing for examinations in public offices 
where political economy was requisite and 
amongst students of technical institutes. In 
1859 he published a Universal Dictionary of 
Political Economy and Commerce, which was 
republished 1875. ButBoccardo influenced the 
studies of political economy more particularly 
when he succeeded Ferrara in the editorship 
of the Bibliotcca delV Economista. Ferrara used 
to say he knew of no German economist worth 
reading except Koscher, and would not publish 
translations of German economists ; Boccardo 
went in the opposite direction and opened the 
Bibliotcca to all dissenters from the so-called 
classical school (see Classical Economists). 
He published, besides Roscher, Schaffle, 
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/Schbnberg, Marx, Lassalle, and 
(he English Macleod and Owen. 
cardo, very naturally, considering liis re¬ 
ceptive mind, was under the sway of Spencer’s 
evolutionism, and strongly inclined to socio¬ 
logical studies. His prefaces to the economists 
whose works he published are easy and interest¬ 
ing reading, like articles in the licvue des Deux 
Mtmdes ; but they are very far from being com¬ 
parable to those of Ferrara, his predecessor. The 
principal subjects they discuss are : the econo¬ 
mic and social problem in Germany; the heretics 
of political economy and social legislation ; the 
principles of science and art in finance ; quanti¬ 
tative methods applied to economics, statistics, 
and social science ; the philosophical principles 
of political economy ; method and limits of 
political economy ; man and animal; sociology 
in history, science, religion, and the Cosmos ; 
credit and banks. In these essays he tried 
to render classical and political economy more 
complete and correct by utilising mathematics, 
biology, and history. Boccardo published also 
Jevons and Walras. Besides these purely 
scientific publications, he took a very active 
share in questions of the day, concerning the 
Italian banks of issue, forced currency, mercan¬ 
tile marine, labour problems. He was a free 
trader and opposed socialism on many occa¬ 
sions. When wearied with economic studies 
ho used to turn to physical geography, and 
wrote on earthquakes and volcanoes, and also 
on the physical structure and formation of our 
globe. He was a man full of character, and 
esteemed for his strong sense of duty. m.p. 

BOHM-BAWERK, Eugen von (1851-1914), 
was one of the founders of the Austrian School 
of Economists. He and Friedrich von Wieser 
were united in a community of studies and an 
unbroken friendship which dated back to the 
first form of the Gymnasium. These two were 
the first who took up and developed the exact 
economic theory which Carl Menger had pub¬ 
lished in his Grundsdlzc der Volkswirtschafts- 
lehre, 1871, but which had till then remained 
almost unnoticed.. Bohm - Bawerk’s extra¬ 
ordinary intellectual vigour enabled him, in 
addition to his rich and varied scientific work, 
to do as much as an official and statesman as 
would have completely filled the life of a less 
gifted man. 

On completing his studies, Bohm-Bawerk went 
into the Austrian Ministry of Finance, then 
qualified in 1880 as a Frivatdozent (lecturer) 
in Political Economy in the Vienna University, 
and in 1881 became Assistant Professor, and 
later Professor of this faculty at Innsbruck. 
In the few years that he taught there, he com¬ 
pleted the two volumes of his chief work, 
Kapital und Kapitalzins, which brought him 
an international reputation. In 1889 he was 
called to Vienna as an expert in the Finance 
Ministry in order to draft the Government bill 




for the reform of direct taxation. Ausfc 
that time had a system of direct taxes on 
produce, which had mainly been introduced as 
war taxes. Their assessment and method of 
collection were consonant neither with justice 
nor good policy in taxation. Bohm-Bawerk’s 
bill remedied the worst defects of these taxes 
on profits and also introduced a modem income 
tax. His political tact enabled him to steer 
the bill through the difficulties of Parliament. 
His sound judgment and foresight were proved 
by the great success which attended the re¬ 
formed taxes, both in their financial yield and 
the extraordinary improvement 'they produced 
in taxation morale. From 1895 onwards, 
Bohm-Bawerk was three times Finance Minister. 
On the first two occasions he held office only a 
short time ; but the third time, in 1900, it was 
his fortune to hold office for almost five years. 
In the interval between his periods of office he 
was one of the Presidents of the Administrative 
Court of Appeal (Ferwaltungsgerichtshof) as 
the head of the Tax Division. 

Bohm-Bawerk’s successes as a statesman 
were a brilliant refutation of the criticisms 
brought against the Austrian theory for its 
hyper-abstraction and lack of connection with 
real life. ‘Without the clearness which his 
scientific training imparted he would not have 
made so great a success. When he retired from 
office, he left to his successors a w’ell-organiscd 
state household, a well-filled exchequer and a 
brilliant budget. The Austrian State credit 
had so much improved that Bohm-Bawerk had 
been able to carry out a conversion of the 
public debt. The Government offered the 
retiring Minister the highly paid post of a 
Governor of the Austrian Mortgage Bank 
(Bodenkreditanstalt). He, however, declined 
this offer in order to devote himself entirely to 
his scientific work, and took a professorship at 
Vienna which he held till his death. 

Bohm-Bawerk’s scientific work has a twofold 
content. First of all he did great service in 
using his brilliant powers of exposition to make 
known the doctrines of the Austrian School 
to a wider circle of readers at home and abroad. 
His first publication of this sort was the 
GruTidziige der Theorie des wirisrhafUichen 
Giite'i'wcrtcs (Principles of the Theory of the 
Economic Value of Goods), which appeared in 
the Jahrbucher fur Nationalokonomie, Jena, 
1886. Here he united the doctrines developed 
by Carl Menger and Friedrich von Wieser, 
successfully widening their scope in regard to 
the theory 67 prices. His rare critical gifts 
enabled him to defend the Austrian School 
against the many attacks to which it was 
exposed in the early days of its existence. At 
the same time, he gave proof of his vigour in 
debate by a constant discussion and criticism 
of the new works on the theory of value, price 
and capital. Of the controversies he carried on, 
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^t* to be noted are that with Dietzel in 
oiichcr fiir Naiionalokonomie , Jena, 
fT2 ; with Josef Schumpeter in the 
Zeitschrift fur Volksicirtschaft, Vienna, 1013; 
and with John B. Clark in the Quarterly Journal 
of Economics, vol. ix. 

The main theme of his scientific work is the 
subject of capital and interest. The first 
volume of his chief work shows him in his full 
mastery of fertile criticism. In the whole 
range of the moral sciences there is no history 
of the development of thought which presents 
its material with more power of insight and 
persuasion. The second volume develops the 
theory of capital, and, above all, of interest on 
capital. The Austrian theory of value and 
price is here used as a basis and its most im¬ 
portant problems searchingly examined. Bohm- 
Bawerk s theory of interest is based on the idea 
tliat future needs are put low in proportion to 
their remoteness, an idea which introduces the 
time-factor into economic calculation. Bohm- 
Bawerk’s theory of interest has found staunch 
adherents and obstinate opponents in equal 
numbers. But even if one disagrees with its root 
idea, it is impossible not to recognise the pro¬ 
found insight which Bdhm-Bawerk acquired in 
bis researches in economic theory. 


[Cf. Carl Monger’s obituary of Bohm-Bawerk 
in the Almanack der Wiener Akademie der 
Wissenschaften , 1913. It gives a list of his 
writings and the most important articles, etc., on 
his economic work. Cf. also Joseph Schumpeter’s 
brilliant obituary, entitled “The scientific life- 
work of Eugen von Bohm-Bawerk,” published in 
the Zeitschrift fur Volkswirtschoft , Vienna, 1914. 
Cf. also the article on Austrian School of 
Economists.] f. w. 


BOOTH, Charles (1840-1916), shipowner, 
merchant, manufacturer and investigator, was 
born and educated at Liverpool. He received 
his business education in the office of Mr. 
Lamport of Messrs. Lamport & Holt’s Steamship 
Company. He then joined his brother Alfred 
in a business in America. In 1866 the two 
brothers invested the whole of their fortune in 
the purchase of two steamships, the small 
beginning of the large undertaking afterwards 
known as the Bootii Steamship Company. In 
early youth he was an enthusiastic Radical and 
a member ol the Birmingham Education League. 
While working excessively long hours for the 
success of his business, he gave much time and 
thought to the affairs of the Liverpool Trades 
Hall. He was at the time greatly influenced 
by the writings of Comte, but never joined the 
Positivist body. In 1871 he married Mary, 
daughter of Charles Zachary Macaulay. Owing 
to overwork lie had becomo subject to a form 
of nervous indigestion which compelled entire 
rest for more than two years, part of which he 
spent in Switzerland. In 1876 he went on one 
0 f jns company’s steamers to Brazil to test the 



working of a small boiler with a very^ 
consumption of coal ; the long sea 
renewed his health, and although always limited 
to an abnormally abstemious diet, his health 
ceased to stand in the way of exertion for many 
years. Living in London, ho took part in dis¬ 
cussions among the Socialists and at Toynbee 
Hall and Oxford House, and attended the meet¬ 
ings of the Social Democratic Federation, 
himself giving an address on the best principles 
of land ownership. He became convinced that 
no true remedies for social evils could be dis¬ 
covered until their conditions had been investi¬ 
gated and analysed. He turned first to the 
statistical material at hand, and in 1S86 read a 
paper to the Royal Statistical Society on the 
Occupations of the People of the United Kingdom , 
1801-81. Deciding that personal observation 
should precede general statistical summary, he 
started on his long and costly survey of the 
conditions of the people in London, intending 
at first to limit his investigations to East 
London. In its filial form the work falls into 
three series, under the title of Life and Labour 
of the People in London , the first, Poverty , con¬ 
sisting of four volumes ; the second, Industry , 
of five volumes, and the third, of seven volumes, 
under the generic title, Religious Influences. A 
seventeenth volume, Conclusions and Survey, 
completed the work. The celebrated Descrip¬ 
tive Map of London Poverty, showing the streets 
coloured according to the general conditions 
of the inhabitants, forms part of the first series. 
The statistical basis of his social classification of 
the people was found in the records kept, for 
their official schedulings, by the Visitors of the 
London School Board. The execution of the 
scheme required the response of large numbers 
of departments, authorities, organisations and 
individuals—employers, Trade Union officials, 
workers, administrators, clergy, and those 
engaged in social and charitable activities. 
The work, although scientific in character, had 
the direct end of providing a body of analytical 
fact that could be put to practical uses. The 
first volume was published in 1889, the last in 
1903. In the meantime he had becomo the 
responsible head of his firm ; this entailed 
yearly visits to the United States—sometimes 
more than one—and occasional visits to Brazil. 
Also during those years he began his crusade 
in favour of pensions for the aged, making his 
proposals for universal non-contributory pen¬ 
sions in 1891 and attaining a partial success by 
the passing of the Old Age Pensions Act, 1908 ; 
he disliked the poverty qualification laid down 
by it. Greatly interested in fine art, he bought 
Holman Hunts replica of the “Light of the 
World” and sent it on a tour round the 
Empire ; on its return it was accepted by the 
Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s to take its 
place in the Cathedral. In 1901 he was 
appointed a member of the Privy Council. 
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lie gave much time to his duties 

a, Vi iw^ml)er of the Royal Commission on Poor 
Eaws7 hut owing to ill-health resigned before 
the consideration* of the Report. He supported 
Joseph Chamberlain’s Fiscal Policy and joined 
the Unionist party, hut “ he was anything but a 
good party man.” He was an enthusiast in his 
business life, and said “that no leader of a great 
merchant enterprise was worth his salt whose 
mind was not for some part of every day living 
in a time three or four year? ahead and who 
was not mentally preparing himself to face the 
exigencies of that distant time.” In 1913, in a 
pamphlet on Industrial Unrest and Trade 
Union Policy, he gave a glimpse of the 
characteristic qualities which he knew busi¬ 
ness demanded. “ Enterprise, however main¬ 
tained and controlled, is the dominant ..factor 
in every undertaking. Capital relies on past 
accumulation, labour on present activities, 
and enterprise on future results. Successful 
industrial enterprise finds its normal reward 
and the measurable test of its industrial success 
in profit. Loss is the normal and measurable 
penalty of failure.” “Capital i» wealth .trans¬ 
muted and vitalised by industrial enterprise.” 
Enterprise includes “forethought, guidance, 
the capacity to plan, the nerve to execute, the 
whole genius of mind and character.” Thus 
defined, Charles Booth's endowment of this 
quality was of the highest order ; from first to 
last the material success which was its inevitable 
accompaniment presented to him “ the problem 
of poverty in the midst of wealth.” He 
possessed marked intellectual courage, great 
kindness of heart and wide sympathies. To an 
exceptional degree he possessed the power of 
recognising and respecting human personality, 
and his interest in its ordinary manifestations 
never flagged. 

He was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society ; 
honorary degrees were conferred on him by 
Cambridge, Oxford, and Liverpool; he was a 
member of the Political Economy Club and 
the Economic Club. Elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Statistical Society in 1885, he served on 
its Council from 1886, first as member, then as 
President, and afterwards as Hon. Vice-President 
until his death. He invariably submitted the 
statistical methods and results of his inquiries 
to the Society for criticism before publication 
in their final form, and from 1886 to 1894 its 
Journals contain the best records of his work and 
the value attached to it by his contemporaries. 

[In addition to publications mentioned above : 
Dock and Wharf Labour (charts with letter- 
press), 1892 ; Pauperism , a Picture , and Endow¬ 
ment of Old Aye . an Argument, 1892. 

The Aged Poor in England and Wales, 1894. 

Old Age Pensions of the Aged Poor. A 
Proposal , 1899 and 1906. 

Improved Means of Locomotion as a cure for 
Housing Difficulties of London, 1901. 



Pates and the Housing Question in 
An Argument for the rating of site values, 
1904 (a reprint from Life a/nd Labour). 

Poor Law Pefomn memoranda submitted in 
1907 to R. C. on Poor Laics , 1910 and 1911. 

Family Budgets, No. 9, also Introduction, 
1896. 

For biography— Charles Booth , a Memoir. 
Obituary notices by Ernest Aves in Economic 
Journal, Decembor 1916, and in Journal of 
Royal Statistical Society, January 1917.] 

BOUNTIES ON SUGAR* A conference 
on sugar bounties was summoned by the British 
Government to meet in London in 1887, and a 
Convention was signed in 1888 by Austria, 
Belgium, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, the 
Netherlands, Russia, and Spain. The countries 
signing the Convention agreed to abolish all 
direct and indirect bounties and to impose pro¬ 
hibitive duties on bounty-fed sugar. The 
Convention was not, however, ratified, and in 
1896 the bounties offered by the Governments 
of Germany and Austria-Hungary were roughly 
doubled. In 1898 a fresh conference was held 
at Brussels for the purpose of establishing a 
sugar convention. Difficulties arose, however, 
over the fact that the British delegates were 
not authorised to consent to a system which 
would place countervailing duties on bountied 
sugar. Moreover, France would not agree to 
the abolition of all bounties, and Russia refused 
to join the conference on the ground that her 
fiscal arrangements were not equivalent to a 
bounty on the export of sugar. Negotiations 
therefore lapsed, but in 1901 another conference 
was summoned at Brussels by the Belgian 
Government. As a result of this conference 
a Convention was signed between Germany, 
France, Austria-Hungary, Great Britain, Bel¬ 
gium, Holland, Italy, Sweden, and Spain, 
Russia refusing to take part in the arrangements. 
It was agreed that all direct and indirect 
bounties should be removed ; the excess of the 
import duty over the excise was fixed ; and the 
obligation was placed upon all countries signing 
the Convention to place an additional tax on all 
bounty-fed sugar. The Convention was ratified 
in 1903 and was intended to last for five years. 
In 1907 Russia was admitted to the Convention 
under special conditions. Great Britain agreed 
that the British differential duties should lapse, 
and Russian sugar be admitted on equal terms. 
Denunciation of the Convention was demanded 
by certain members of Parliament, who main¬ 
tained that the duties on bountied sugar had 
raised prices. Finally in 1913 the British 
Government withdrew from the Convention. 

Much attention has been devoted to the rela¬ 
tion between the bounties on sugar and the 
West Indian sugar trade. It is noticeable, 
however, that of the Commissioners who were 
sent to report in 1897 only one asserted that 
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had been the real cause of the 
e West Indian trade. 

E. L. H. 

BUDGET.* The Budgets of the three years 
following 1910-11 made no important changes. 

That of 1912-13 showed the largest realised 
surplus then on record of £6^ millions. In 
1914-15 the national expenditure reached for 
the first time £200 millions. The expenditure 
which the Chancellor had to meet was £206 
millions ; the anticipated revenue fell short of 
this figure by £5j millions. Income Tax and 
Super-Tax were increased, as were the rates 
of the Estate Duties. The increases were to 
produce an additional revenue of about £6£ 
millions. The outbreak of the Great War in 
August of that year rendered necessary a Supple- 
mentary Budget in November. Reductions in 
revenue due to the war were expected to amount 
to £11 millions; £325 millions were required 
for war purposes. This was provided by Votes 
of Credit, a war-time expedient which enables 
the Government to make provision for expendi¬ 
ture as and when required, without the necessity 
of submitting detailed estimates to the House of 
Commous. The duty on tea was increased from 
5 d. to 8d. per lb., the duty on beer was raised, 
subject to certain rebates, to £3 : 9s. for every 
36 gallons of a specific gravity not exceeding 
1215 degrees, and to £4:0:10 where that 
figure was exceeded. Income Tax and Super- 
Tax rates were doubled. The additional taxa¬ 
tion was expected to produce £10 millions, 
leaving a deficit of £323i millions to be met by 
borrowing. The total provision for the year was 
£532£ millions. The addition to debt in the 
year was £458 millions. 

In 1915-16 an expenditure of £1132^ millions 
was anticipated, of which £978 millions was 
required for the Votes of Credit. Proposals were 
made for increases in the duty on beer and wine, 
but were abandoned. The New Sinking Fund 
was suspended. The revenue was expected to 
amount to £267£ millions. The deficit of 
£862| millions was to be found by borrowing. 
In September of that year Mr. M'Kenna, who 
had succeeded Mr. Lloyd George as Chancellor, 
introduoed a Supplementary Budget, the total 
required for the year being then £1590 millions. 
The Votes of Credit amounted to £1420 millions. 
The duties on tea, coffee, cocoa, etc., were in¬ 
creased by one half; the duty on sugar was 
raised from Is. lOd. per cwt. to 9s. 4d. per cwt. 
or Id. a lb. ; 3d. a gallou was added to the 
duty on motor spirit; the duty on patent 
medicines was doubled. An ad valorem duty 
at the rate of 33J per cent was raised upon 
imported motor cars, cinema films, clocks, 
watches, musical instruments. These duties 
were stated to be intended as a war measure 
for the protection of foreign exchange and 
the restriction of imports of luxuries. They 
became known as the “M'Kenna duties.” 




The rates of Income Tax were increased | 
per cent for the second half of the year. In¬ 
creases w f ere made in the Super-Tax rates on 
incomes over £8000. A new tax of 50 per 
cent w’as imposed on the Excess Profits over 
pre-w’ar standards, in trades, manufactures, and 
businesses. It w’as called Excess Profits Duty. 
The additional taxation was expected to produce 
£31 millions in the year and £102 millions in 
a full year. The deficit to be made good by 
borrowing w r as £1284^ millions. The addition 
to debt in the year was £1032 millions. 

In 1916-17 the expenditure of the year had 
risen to £1825]- millions, of which £1600 
millions, including £450 millions for advances 
to Allies and Dominions, were required for 
Votes of Credit. Customs and Excise duties 
were still further increased, the main increase 
being in sugar, the duty on which was raised 
from Id. a lb. to l|d. A new' duty was imposed 
on admission to entertainments, which was 
expected to yield £5 millions, and a duty 
w^as placed on matches. A railway fare duty 
was proposed but withdrawn. Income Tax 
rates were raised to a maximum of 5s. in the £ 
on earned income exceeding £2500 and un¬ 
earned income exceeding £2000. Excess Profits 
Duty was raised from 50 per cent to 60 per 
cent. The estimated yield for the year of the 
increases in taxation w r as £73 millions. In 
this year the amount required for debt services 
rose to £125 millions. £1323 millions were 
to be found by borrowing. The addition to 
debt in the year w r as £1870 millions. 

By 1917-18 Mr. Asquith’s Government had 
been replaced by that of Mr. Lloyd George, 
and Mr. Bonar Law, w’ho had succeeded Mr. 


M‘Kcnna as Chancellor, had to provide £2290^ 
millions. Votes of Credit reached the figure of 
£1975 millions. Revenue on the existing basis 
w’as expected to amount to £612J millions. 
Increases W’ero made in the duty on tobacco and 
in the Entertainments Duty. The rate of Ex¬ 
cess Profits Duty was increased from 60 per cent 
to 80 per cent. The increase in the Tobacco 
Duty was expected to bring in £6,000,000 ; 
Entertainments Duty an additional million, and 
Excess Profits Duty a further £20,000,000—a 
total of £27,000,000. Against this there w r as 
an extension of the rebate in connection with 
the higher Licence Duties costing £1,000,000. 
It was necessary to borrow £1651^ millions. 
The addition to debt, which reached £5870 
millions in the year, was £1860 millions. Debt 
services required £211 millions. 

In the following year 1918-19 the peak of the 
national expenditure w r as readied. Mr. Bonar 
Law had to find £2972 millions. Revenue on 
the existing basis was put at £774] millions. 
Votes of Credit amounted to £2550 millions. 
The duty on spirits was doubled, as was the duty 
on beer. Increases were made in the duty on 
tobacco. The Sugar Duty was raised from l^d. 
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? tji 2m a lb. An increase was made in the 
Juty. Income Tax was raised from 5s. 
and increases were made in Super-Tax, 
the limit being lowered to £2500. Some relief 
was granted to the taxpayer by a concession 
allowing him to pay Income Tax, Schedule A, 
by instalments. Tho Id. Stamp Duty on Bills 
of Exchange and cheques was raised to 2d. 
These increases were expected to yield in this 
year £68 millions, and in a full year £114 
millions. Further, the postage on the Id. letter 
was raised to l^d. and on the -|d. postcard to 
Id. The yield of taxation was estimated at 
£842 millions, leaving £2130 millions to be 
provided by borrowing. Debt services required 
£268 millions. £1563 millions were added to 
the debt, which reached £7434 millions by the 
end of tho year. 

The war came to an end on the 11th 
November 1918. 

The total issues from the Exchequer from 
1st April 1914 to 31st March 1919 were 
£9,590,000,000. The money was raised ap¬ 
proximately as follows: 


From direct taxation .... £1,820,000,000 

From indirect taxation and other sources 

of revenue.£910,000,000 

By borrowing at home .... £ 5 , 500 , 000,000 

By borrowing abroad .... £ 1 , 300 , 000,000 


In 1919-20 Mr. Austen Chamberlain had 
succeeded Mr. Bonar Law, who had been com¬ 
pelled by ill-health to retire. He had to provide 
£1435 millions. The Votes of Credit dis¬ 
appeared and there was borne on the estimates, 
which were consequently quite abnormal, the 
whole of the charges for remanent war expendi¬ 
ture. Revenue on the existing basis was put at 
£1159& millions, including £200 millions from 
tho proceeds of the sale of assets not appropriated 
in aid of votes. The deficit was therefore £275 
millions. The duty on spirits was raised from 
30s. to 50s. per proof gallon, and an increase was 
made in the duty on wine. Beer duty was 
raised from 50s. to 60s. per bulk barrel. In 
this year Imperial preference was established in 
pursuance of a declaration made two years 
previously by the Imperial War Conference. A 
preference of £ was given as regards the articles 
subject to the M'Kenna Duties and of f on 
the articles subject to revenue duties pure and 
simple ; the most important articles concerned 
were tea, cocoa, sugar and rum at an estimated 
cost of £3 millions in a full year. There were 
increases in the duty on estates over £1500, but 
the Excess Profits Duty was reduced to 40 per 
cent as from January 1919. The additional 
taxation imposed was expected to produce £41 
millions in the year, £109 millions in a full 
year. The total estimated revenue was there¬ 
fore £1201 millions, leaving £234 millions to 
be covered by borrowing. Debt services re¬ 
quired £360 millions. The addition to debt in 
the year was £397 millions. In October the 


Chancellor, without introducing a new bid^j#- 
presented revised estimates showing increased 
expenditure of £191 millions and decreased 
revenue of £32i millions, making the deficit to 
be covered by borrowing, £473i millions. This 
was the last year of Government borrowing of 
new money. 

In 1920-21 there was a small decrease in the 
national expenditure, the amount required 
being £1418£ millions, of which £234 millions 
were set aside for debt reduction. Debt 
services amounted to £320£ millions. Revenue 
on the existing basis was put at £1341J millions, 
including £320 millions from sale "of assets. 
There was further increase in the duty on 
spirits, which was raised from 50s. to 72s. 6d. 
The duty on beer became £5 a barrel. The 
duties on wines and imported cigars were in¬ 
creased. There were some alterations in the 
motor vehicle duties. Excess Profits Duty was 
raised from 40 per cent to 60 per cent and a 
new tax, called Corporation Profit Tax, of Is. 
in the £ on the profits of Limited Liability 
Companies was imposed. Stamp duty on share 
capital was increased from 5s. to 20s., and the 
stamp on marketable securities doubled. The 
Post Office were faced with a deficit of 
£11,000,000 on the year’s working.v The 
service had in fact become, owing to increased 
cost of handling the business, a subsidised 
service. The charges, therefore, were increased. 
The l£d. letter became a 2d. letter and tele¬ 
phone charges were rearranged. Land value 
duties were repealed. The increases were 
expected to produce £76| millions in the current 
year and £198£ millions in a full year. Effect 
was in this year given to certain recommenda¬ 
tions of the Royal Commission on Income Tax 
as to family reliefs and double income tax at a 
cost of £5 millions in the current and £20 
millions in a full year. Debt, which was £7831 
millions, the highest recorded, at the be¬ 
ginning of the year, was decreased by £246 
millions. 

In 1921-22 Mr. Austen Chamberlain again 
presented the budget, though he had in fact 
been succeeded shortly before its introduction 
by Sir R. Horne. He required £105S millions, 
in which figure was included a surplus of £84 
millions. He allowed Excess Profits Duty to 
lapse, but otherwise there was no change in 
taxation. 

In 1922-23 Sir Robert Horne anticipated 
expenditure of £910 millions, including £25 
millions for-supplementary estimates. Revenue 
on the existing basis was estimated at £956 A: 
millions, and the Chancellor thus found himself 
with a surplus of £46£ millions. He took 
4d. off tea at a cost of £5 millions ; Is. off 
Income Tax, which cost £32£ millions in this 
year and £52 millions in a full year ; the letter 
rate was reduced to l^d. and tho postcard to Id., 
and some concessions were made to telephone 
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v cost of some £5j millions. This 

with a surplus of no less than 
TOT* millions. 

In “October 1922 the Coalition Government 
came to an end. 

In 1923-24 Mr. Baldwin budgeted for £818^ 
millions. In the preceding January the agree¬ 
ment for funding the American debt had been 
arrived at with the government of the United 
States of America. The debt, including the 
capitalised arrears of interest on the American 
debt, was £7772 millions. The Chancellor 
established the new Sinking Fund (1923) by 
which a provision was made for £40 millions 
in this year for debt redemption, rising to 
£45 millions in the following, and to £50 
millions in subsequent years. Debt charges 
including the new Sinking Fund were £850 
millions. 

Revenue on the existing basis showed a 
surplus of £36 millions, which was employed 
as follows : 

The Chancellor gave a rebate of £1 per barrel 
on beer at a cost of £13 millions in the current 
and £16£ millions in a full year. He repealed 
the small duty on cider, and made a reduction 
in the Table Water Duty. He reduced Income 
Tax from 5s. to 4s. Gd. at a cost of £19 
millions in the current and £26 millions in a full 
year ; Corporation Profits Tax from Is. to 6d. 
at a cost of £2 millions in the current and 
£12,V millions in a full year. He also made 
some reductions amounting in a full year to 
£2^ millions in postal charges. A betting 
tax was discussed and referred to a Select Com¬ 
mittee. The size of the surplus, which had, 
of course, been used in debt redemption, and 
the Chancellor’s proposals for the new Sinking 
Fund gave rise to a discussion as to the 
relative merits of debt and tax reduction 
from the point of view of the encouragement of 
trade. The claim of tax reduction against debt 
reduction was urged by a section of the Liberal 
Party and found some adherents amongst the 
Chancellor’s own supporters. The Chancellor s 
proposals wore, however, criticised by the Labour 
Party on the ground of tho insufficiency of the 
amount set aside for debt redemption, and he 
had no difficulty in carrying his plan, the 
main demand of the opposition was for a 
reduction of the Su-ar Duty. The Chancellor 
resisted it successfully ou the ground that 
owing to the state of production any reduc¬ 
tion would benefit the producer and not the 

l n the autumn of 1923 Mr. Baldwin, who had 
become Prime Minister in the preceding May, 
went to the country on Protection and resigned 
in January 1024, on finding himself without an 
aFs .lute majority over the other two parties. 
1924-25 saw the first Labour Budget. Mr. 
Snowden wanted £794 millions, including a £4 
millions surplus. He found himself with £38 


millions to dispose of. He took 4d. ^a ^ 
off tea, with the consequential reductions on 
coffee, cocoa, etc., thus bringing the duty below 
the pre-war level, at a cost in a full year of £5jt 
millions. He took l£d. off sugar, at a cost in 
a full year of £18£ millions. He swept away 
the duty ou dried fruits. He abolished tho 
Entertainments Duty on seats costing less than 
6d., making a reduction in the duty on seats 
between 6d. and Is. at a cost of £4 millions in 
a full year. Less important financially, but of 
greater political importance, was tho abolition 
of the M ‘Kenna duties. He made some small 
concessions on motor vehicle duties. He re¬ 
moved the remaining 6d. of Corporation Profits 
Tax and repealed the Inhabited House Duty 
(£2 millions). Finally, he made some further 
concessions to telephone users. PI is proposals 
raised some discussion as to the proportion 
which should be borne by direct to indirect 
taxation, a question to which much attention 
had been given in the last decades of the 
previous century. Mr. Asquith’s opinion, 
however, that the difficulty of determining the 
ultimate incidence of a tax and other considera¬ 
tions which had since emerged had deprived the 
subject of much of its importance, found general 
acceptance. The main criticism was directed 
to the abolition of the M‘Kenna duties, which 
was strongly opposed by tho Conservative Party 
on the ground of its effect upon unemployment, 
and the absence of proposals for increases in 
Imperial preferences which the late Government 
had agreed at the Imperial Conference in the 
preceding autumn to place before Parliament. 

H. E. F. 

BUILDING SOCIETIES* The Reports 
of Mr. G. S. Robertson, K.O., the Chief 
Registrar of Friendly Societies, on the returns 
of Building Societies for tlie year 1921, furnish 
the latest available information relating to 
those societies. From those returns inferences 
may be drawn as to the effect of the war on 
the prosperity of the societies, and the public 
service they are capable of rendering in meeting 
the shortage of building which was one of tho 
consequences of the war. For this purpose, 
the returns of 1913 (pre-war), 1917 (war), and 
1921 (post-war) may conveniently be compared. 
These were furnished by 1610, 1418, 1225 
societies respectively, showing that the diminu¬ 
tion in tho number of societies (due in the 
main to tlie terminating societies comiug to their 
natural cud) still continues. The number of 
members was 625,523 : 620,607: and 789,0n2 
in the three years referred to ; the total amounts 
received by the societies were respectively 
£23,391,672, £22,288,050, and £47,146,705. 
The amount advanced to members was (in 
1913) £9,244,570, (in 1917) £4,555,984. (in 
1921) £19,673,408. The liabilities and assets 
were as follow: 
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1917. 

1921. 

•v -g gg/ 

-rhrfrTiities— 

To Shareholders 
. o Depositors and 
other Creditors 
Net Balance un¬ 
divided 

£ 

46,232,642 

10,192,4S2 

3,8S2,709 

£ 

47,183,470 

13,812,207 

4,260,191 

£ 

70,801,612 

19,072,003 

5,331,659 

66,307,S83 

65,255,868 

05,265,274 

Assets— 

Mortgages . 

Other Assets 

61,639,132 

4,608,701 

55,249,802 

10,0r6,066 

7 r . 503,123 
19,762,151 

66,307,833 

65,255,868 

95,265,274 


From these figures, it appeal’s that the effects 
of the war upon Building Societies, though 
noticeable, were much less than might have 
been expected. The shareholders managed to 
keep up their payments. The amounts with¬ 
drawn by depositors were soon replaced. The 
profits were maintained. Though the fresh 
advances on mortgage were comparatively few, 
the “ other assets,” which were probably mainly 
patriotic investments in the securities created 
by Government to meet the expenses of the 
war, were largely increased. Some other inter¬ 
esting points may be inferred from the following 
analysis of the mortgage assets at the three 
years in question : 


Mortgages. 

1913. 

1917. 

1921. 


Percent. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Under £1000 . 

71-0 

73*8 

79-0 

£1000 and over 
Properties in possession 
and in arrear over 12 

24*2 

22*7 

20-2 

months 

4*8 

3-5 

0*8 


100-0 

1000 

100-0 


When the great increase in the cost of house 
property of latfe years is taken into account, it 
will appear that the business of Building 
Societies has been principally among the 
holders of small properties, and that its 
tendency has reverted to their original purpose 
of helping the small investor to acquire his 
dwelling-house. The most satisfactory feature 
in the returns is the diminution in the item of 
properties in possession or in arrear for more 
than 12 months. In 1896 they amounted to 
£6,322,172, or 14*6 per cent of the then 
mortgage assets; in 1921 they pre only 
£529,264, or less than 1 per cent; the steady 
diminution during the whole period having 
been due to good management. 

The Building Societies Association, which 
has been established fifty-five years, has been 
of great service to the societies in promoting 
amendments of the law, and in watching over 
the interests of the societies when legislation 
that may be prejudicial to them has been 
proposed in other quarters. The late Lord 
Avebury was its president for many years, 



and is now succeeded in that office bj| 
Emmott. At the annual meeting of the 
Association held at York in 1923, a report 
was presented on the Housing problem, con¬ 
taining the recommendations of the Committee 
of the Association for dealing with it. These 
have for object the restoration of public 
confidence in house property as an investment, 
the inducing and assisting investors and 
purchasers for occupation to meet the shortage, 
and the provision of funds for the erection of 
suitable dwellings on approved sites. The 
Committee recommended that house property 
should be relieved of some of the burdens 
which now press heavily upon it, and that in 
any scheme for organised or assisted house 
building, the machinery of Building Societies 
should be utilised. The facts above given as to 
the success which has attended these voluntary 
and self-supporting bodies in accumulating a 
vast sum by the subscriptions of their members, 
in assisting them to purchase their own dwell¬ 
ings, in meeting the strain of war with so 
little difficulty, in repairing its damage so 
expeditiously, and in strengthening their 
position, should establish a claim on their part, 
not merely to be consulted, but to be looked 
upon as necessary agents in the carrying out of 
any measures for providing suitable dwelling- 
houses for a growing population. e. w. d. 

BUREAU OF LABOUR.* See also Labour 
Department, Labour Exchanges, in Yol. II., 
and Unemployed, Appendix, Yol. III. 

BUREAU OF LABOUR IN THE UNITED 
STATES.* In some states functions pertaining 
to labour information similar to those described 
in the original article were assigned at first to 
other state officials—as to a commissioner or 
secretary of agriculture, education, or industry 
—and gradually in every state some sort of 
labour authority was created. Since 1910, 
with the growth of factory legislation, factory 
inspection, and more particularly workmen’s 
compensation laws, other functions, such as 
factory inspection, in some cases mine inspec¬ 
tion (though usually kept in separate bureaus), 
and administrative duties of various kinds, also 
in many cases pow-ers of mediation, conciliation, 
and arbitration in industrial disputes, have 
been added or combined with the statistical 
and information services of the various state 
labour bureaus. More recently, and notably 
in Wisconsin, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Oregon, and Washington, state industrial com¬ 
missions, with quasi -legislative (rule-making 
power), judicial, and administrative powers, 
have been created, in which all of these 
functions are combined and the older type of 
labour bureau incorporated. 

The industrial commissions and the labour 
bureaus in the larger industrial states are 
usually provided with largo appropriations and 
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intensive legal powers, and the scientific 
^their reports and of special investiga- 
made from time to time under their 
direction or with their co-operation is very 
considerable. The three Reports (10 vols.)of 
the New York Factory Investigating Com¬ 
mission (1913-16) is an illustration. 

The early work and reports of most of the 
bureaus (Mass, is an exception), and even to 
date those of many bureaus in the less im¬ 
portant industrial states, are inconsequential. 
Such bureaus have meagre financial resources 
and few legal powers, but they will develop in 
time along the lines laid down by the larger 
and stronger organisations of a similar character. 

The national bureau of labour statistics is 
better equipped than any of the state bureaus. 
It is now an important division of the Federal 
Department of Labour, established by act of 
4 th March 1913, under the direction of a 
Secretary of Labour, who is a full cabinet 
officer. The Department of Labour is the 
successor, as far as labour functions are con¬ 
cerned, to the former Department of Commerce 
and Labour, now the Department of Commerce, 
established by act of 14th February 1903, but 
with much enlarged resources, powers, and 
duties, including important administrative 
functions with respect to immigration and 
many matters pertaining to the welfare of 
wage earners. 

The present bureau of labour statistics has 
therefore successively had the titles of Bureau 
of Labour, Department of the Interior, Depart¬ 
ment of Labour, without the status of an 
executive department; Bureau of Labour, De¬ 
partment of Commerce and Labour, and 
Bureau of Labour Statistics, Department of 
Labour. Throughout its history since 1885 
it has done valuable work, and its voluminous 
publications constitute the most complete and 
authoritative source of information we have on 
labour conditions in the United States. It 
has published many valuable reports, including 
twenty-five Annual Reports, discontinued in 
1910 (1886-1910), such as that on Industrial 
Depressions (1886), Convict Labour (1886 and 
1905), Strikes and Lock-outs (1887, for the 
period 1881-86 ; 1894, for period 1887-94; 
1901, for period 1881-1900; 1906, for period 
1901-1905), Cost of Production (1890 and 
1891), Cost of Living (1903), Industrial 
Education (1910); twelve Special Reports, 
discontinued in 1905, such as Marriage and 
Divorce (1889), Housing of Working People 
(1895), Labour Laws of the United States 
(1904) ; Miscellaneous Reports, most of which 
now appear in a series of bi-monthly bulletins 
—No. 1, Nov. 1895, to date (No. 319, Oct. 
1922, entitled Bureau of Labour Statistics, 
U.S. Department of Labour, its history, acti¬ 
vities, and organisation, contains a complete 
chronological list of publications of the bureau). 
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The most important of the Miscellfcnp 
Reports, made under special appropriation and 
authorisation of Congress, is that on Condition of 
Woman and Child Wage-earners in the United 
States (1910-12, 19 vols.), and next that on 
Conditions of Employment in the Iron and Steel 
Industry in the United States (1911, 4 vols.). 

Since 1915 the bureau has published The 
Monthly Labour Review, giving information 
concerning the current work and publications 
of the bureau and of other agencies of the 
federal and state governments, and of foreign 
countries, which relate to labour matters ; also 
information from other sources having a 
bearing upon labour in all parts of the world. 
A cumulative index of The Monthly Labour 
Review —July 1915 to December 1920—was 
published by the bureau (1923), and a subject 
index of the publications of the bureau up to 
1 st May 1915 (Washington, 1915 ; 233 pp.). 

[Reports of the various bureaus (generally 
annual, in some cases biennial).—Proceedings of 
convention of the chiefs of labour bureaus (annu¬ 
ally since 1883).— Political Science Quarterly , vol. i. 
1886, pp. 45 seq. and 438 seq.] 8 . M. L. 

BUTT, Isaac (1813-79), born at Glenfin, 
Donegal, scholar of Trinity College, Dublin, 
during his collegiate course showed great ability 
in classical studies. He succeeded M. Longfield 
as Whately professor of Political Economy 
at Dublin 1836-41, and accepted his pre¬ 
decessor’s conclusions on the productivity 
theory of wages and the marginal productivity 
theory of interest in economic science. (See 
Longfield, Yol. II. and Appendix.) 

Butt repeated and developed the doctrine in 
a monograph entitled Rent, Profit , and Labour. 
Professor Seligman tells us that the theory of 
marginal productivity as applied to capital and 
labour “ seems obvious and simple enough, but 
until the appearance of Dr. Longfield’s letters it 
was not thought of.” Butt was called to the 
Irish Bar in 1838, and to the English Bar, Inner 
Temple, in 1859. Of his ability and brilliancy 
as an advocate, or of his association with politics 
and his parliamentary career, we cannot speak 
at any length here. He is stated to have been 
the first to have used Home Rule as an effective 
election cry, and to have been probably the 
inventor of the phrase. Latterly ho found 
himself unable to manage the party he had 
created. The treatment he received almost 
broke his heart. 

Butt wrote— Rent, Profits, and Labour: A 
Lecture delivered before the University of Dublin 
in Michaelmas Term, 1837 (Dublin, 1838), and a 
larger Introductory Lecture delivered before the 
University of Dublin in Hilary Term 1887, Dublin, 
1837. In this he follows Say in defining produc¬ 
tion as the “creation of utility,” rather than the 
“creation of value,” and is especially severe on 
those economists who wish to limit the term wealth 
to material objects Immaterial, like material, 
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I equally forms of wealth. He also 
identifying capital with the instruments 
action. His writings on other subjects 
anTuumerous and able. 


[Prof. E. It. A. Seligman—“Onsome Ne] 
British Economists,” in the Economic Jo\ 
London, 1903.— The Dictionary of National. Bio- 
iyraphy .] 



CAIRD, Str James (1816-1892), was born at 
Stranraer and educated at the high school at 
Edinburgh. He went to the University, but 
left after a short time in order to learn farming 
in Northumberland. In 1841 he took a farm 
near Wigtown. His first important work was 
published in connection with the repeal of the 
Corn Laws and the Free Trade controversy. 
The reputation he gained by championing the 
cause of free trade in his High Farming as the 
Best Substitute for Protection caused him to be 
appointed by the Government to visit the 
South and West of Ireland and to make a 
report on the country. This report, which 
took an optimistic view of Irish agriculture, 
was published in an expanded form in 1850 as 
The Plantation Scheme, or the IVcst of Ireland as 
a Field for Investment, In 1850 The Times 
instituted an investigation into the effects of 
free trade on the economic difficulties of British 
farmers. Caird, who was appointed principal 
commissioner in this investigation, wrote letters 
during the year 1850 giving a survey of agri¬ 
culture. These letters were published in 1852 
under the title English Agriculture in 1850-51. 
At the General Election of 1852 Caird stood 
as a Liberal for Wigtown, and was defeated ; 
but he was returned at the General Election 
of 1857 as member for Dartmouth. In 1857 
he introduced a Bill to make provision for the 
collection of agricultural statistics in England 
and Wales, but his proposal did not meet with 
success until 1864. In 1S58 he travelled to 
America and visited Canada and the United 
States. On his return he published the result 
of his experiences in a work entitled Prairie 
Fa't'ming in A merica, with Notes by the Way on 
Canada and the United States. In 1859 he stood 
for Stirling as a Liberal and was returned un¬ 
opposed. In the following year he was ap¬ 
pointed a member of the Fishery Board. In 
1863 he was made chairman of the Royal 
Commission appointed to investigate the condi¬ 
tion of the sea fisheries in the United Kingdom, 
and in this capacity inspected some of the 
principal fishing centres. At the same time 
be made the acquaintance of John Bright 
through his motion for the appointment of a 
committee to investigate the possibility of 
securing an additional supply of cotton from 
India. On the failure of his motion he 
travelled to Algeria, Italy, and Sicily in order 
to study the problem of the supply of cotton. 
In 1865 he received appointment as Enclosure 
Commissioner and withdrew from Parliament. 
As a result of a second visit to Ireland in 1869 


he published a pamphlet entitled The Irish 
Land Question. In 1875 he was elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Society. On the appoint¬ 
ment of a commission to investigate the causes 
of tho Indian famine of 1876-7, Caird, who 
was nominated as a member, visited India, and 
after his return published his views in India, 
the Land and the People. In 1880 he became 
president of the Statistical Society, and in 1881 
was re-elected. In the following year he 
became a member of the newly appointed Land 
Commission. In 1886 he was appointed to 
serve on the commission formed to investigate 
the agricultural situation in Ireland. In the 
Board of Agriculture, constituted in 1889, he 
became director of the Land Department, and 
was made at the same time Privy Councillor. 
He abandoned his post in the Board of Agri¬ 
culture in 1S91. 

Caird published— High Farming as the Best 
Substitute for Protection (Edinburgh, 1849) ; 
English Agriculture in 1850-51 (London, 
1851) ; Prairie Farming in America (London, 
1859) ; The Plantation Scheme, or the West of 
Ireland as a Field for Investment (London, 
1850); Our Daily Food, its Price and Sources 
of Supply (London, 1868); The Irish Land 
Question (London, 1869) ; The Landed Interest 
and the Supply of Food (London, 1878) ; The 
British Land Question (London, 1881) ; India, 
the Land and the People (London, 1883). 

E. L. H. 

CANALS.* The policy of development of 
inland water transport was revived in 1905, 
when a Bill was introduced into Parliament 
with the intention that the State should take 
over and control the chief waterways of the 
country. As a result of the agitation that arose, 
a Royal Commission was appointed in 1906 and 
instructed to consider (1) The existing condition 
of the canals of the country, (2) The causes 
hindering the carrying out of improvements, (3) 
The improvements required in order to complete 
a thorough system of communication between 
the principal centres, (4) The prospect of benefit 
to the trade of the country compatible with a 
reasonable return on the probable cost, (5) The 
expediency of canals being made or acquired by 
public bodies Or trusts. The fourth and final 
report of the Commission was issued in 1910. 
It recommended the appointment of a Central 
Waterway Board for Great Britain, the uni¬ 
fication of the existing waterways and their 
transference to the administration of the pro¬ 
posed Board. The financial recommendations 
were based on the methods already adopted 
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Port of Loudon Act (1908). Stock 
oe issued by the Waterway Board to the 
various canal companies for the purpose of ac¬ 
quiring their properties. It was also held that 
some form of financial assistance should be 
provided by the State in order to bring about 
the restoration of the canal system. So far as 
practical improvements were concerned, it was 
suggested that the four main routes connecting 
the Midland district with the Thames, Mersey, 
Humber and Severn (“The Cross ”) should be 
amalgamated and brought into working order. 
No steps were taken, however, to carry out the 
recommendations made in this report. It was 
felt in many quarters that the scheme proposed 
was a vain attempt to resuscitate a dying 
system of transport and would probably in¬ 
volve the State in a serious financial loss. 
These objections were applicable alike to 
nationalisation, municipalisation, or a system 
of public trusts. 

On 1st March 1917 the Government took over 
the control of the chief independent canals, and 
a Canal Control Committee was formed. Under 
this scheme the canal companies were guar¬ 
anteed the net revenue they earned in a 
standard year (usually 1913). In 1920, when 
State control ceased, a Committee was appointed 
under the presidency of Mr. Neville Chamber- 
lain to review the situation. This Committee 
was instructed to consider whether any portions 
of the canal system of the country should be 
acquired by the Ministry of Transport with a 
view to their improvement. If acquisition were 
recommended, it had also to report whether the 
acquired portions should be owned by the State, 
by a regional Trust, or in some other form ; and 
by what means improvements should be carried 
out in these portions. The Committee recom¬ 
mended the grouping of the canals on the lines 
of the grouping of the railway system, and the 
formation of public trusts aided partly by the 
State, partly by local authorities. Reservations 
were made by Sir W. Acworth, who pointed out 
the unremuncrative nature of the vast improve¬ 
ments made on the Erie Canal. It was gener¬ 
ally recognised that the economic working of 
the canal system, as a means of transport over 
long distances, was not possible, and that its 
restoration would necessitate State assistance on 
a large scale. The recommendations of the 
Committee have therefore shared the fate of 
tboht of the Commission of 1900-10. 

E. L. H. 

CENSUS.* The demands for the improve¬ 
ment of the Census which, as mentioned in 
the earlier article, had been repeatedly 
urged are now receiving attention. Some 
progress in the co-ordination of imperial 
statistics was made by the Imperial Statistical 
Congress which met in London, 1920. The 
quinquennial census ha° at length been insti¬ 
tuted, or at least made possible. By the Census 



Act of 1920 His Majesty in council ma) 
from time to time that a census shall be taken 
for Great Britain, or any part of it, but not 
unless at least five years have elapsed since the 
commencement of the year in which a census 
was last taken. There is probably a certain 
connection between the introduction of the 
quinquennial census and another innovation, 
the omission of an enquiry that had been 
introduced into a former census. The enquiry 
as to duration of existing marriages and the 
number of children born of such marriages 
prescribed in 1911 has been omitted in 1921. 
It may be thought sufficient to ask this question 
every ten years, thus making room for other 
pressing questions to be asked from time to 
time. 

The new arrangements can better be studied 
after the publication of the “General Report.” 
Meanwhile some leading facts stated in the 
Preliminary Report may be noticed. The 
birth-rate in the period 1915-18 was lower by 
some 20 to 25 per cent than what normally 
might have been expected. The increase of 
population in England and Wales was less in 
absolute number than the increase in any other 
intercensal period since 1811. The increaso 
per cent of the population was very much less 
than ever before. Besides the diminution of 
births —more than a million fewer than during 
the period 1901-1911 —there was an immense 
increase in the category “loss due to excess 
of outward over inward migration.” For the 
number of the outward bound was swollen by 
the deaths of non-civilians belonging to England 
and Wales which occurred outside the United 
Kingdom. These “unreturned brave”numbered 
about 560,000. The loss of so many men has 
aggravated the disproportion between the sexes. 
Whereas the excess of females was in 1911 in 
round numbers 1,180,000, it was in 1921 
1,720,000. The ratio of females to 1000 males 
which was in 1911 1008 had become 1095 in 
1921. There is some contrast in respect of 
these features between the country as a whole 
and the several subdivisions. The census qf 
Scotland and that of Ireland will no doubt 
also present contrasts. 

[See Bowley, “ Births and Population in Great 
Britain,” Economic Journal , June 1924.] 

F. Y. E. 

CENSUS OF PRODUCTION. During the 
nineteenth century the census in this country 
was confined to a decennial enumeration of the 
population, and did not attempt such compre¬ 
hensive collections of industrial statistics as 
were regularly included in the census of the 
United States and our principal overseas 
dominions. In 1906 the Census of Production 
Act empowered the Board of Trade to make a 
census of production. The statistics of agri¬ 
culture and of mining annually published by 
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ard/of Agriculture and the Home Oflicc 
ned to be sufficient, and these industries 
Secluded from the operation of the Act. 
In 1908 a census relating to 1907 was taken, 
and in 1911 the repetition of the enquiry was 
authorised for each succeeding fifth year. 
Material was gathered for 1912, but before this 
could be completely examined and checked the 
outbreak of war caused the work to be aban¬ 
doned, and the results have been considered too 
imperfect for publication. The Census of Pro¬ 
duction Act, 1917, provides that “ it shall not 
be necessary to have a fixed interval between 
any census of production under the principal 
Act and another such census, and such a census 
shall be taken in any year which is fixed for the 
purpose by an order made by the Board of 
Trade and laid before Parliament ; and, if the 
order so directs, may be limited to any trades 
or businesses mentioned in the order—provided 
that there is at least a year’s interval between 
the date on which the order is made by the 
Board of Trade and the commencement of the 
year in which the census is to be taken.” 
Preparations were made for a census for 1920, 
but on grounds of economy the enquiry was 
countermanded. It w T as announced that a 
census relating to 1922 was to be taken, but 
this enquiry was abandoned at an early stage, 
and it was ultimately decided to take a census 
relating to 1924. 

The difficulty of ensuring an accurate Census 
of Production is very great. The reluctance of 
producers and traders to give full and clear 
information as to their businesses has to be 
surmounted, and the utmost vigilance is needed 
to avoid counting over and over again the value 
of the constituent portions of many productions. 
For example, in textile manufactures, if the 
spinning and weaving industries are separated, 
the yarn is counted twice ; if the wool is pro¬ 
duced in the same country, and the census 
include agriculture, it is valued three times. 
For these difficulties see the article by Mr. G. 
Udny Yule in the Journal of the Ployed Statistical 
Society for March 1907. 

As to the Census of Production in other 
countries, see A. W. Flux, Journal of the Poyal 
Statistical Society , May 1924. H. H. 


CERNUSCHI, Henri (1821-1896), born at 
Milan, is principally known by his writings on 
finance, and as a strong adherent of bimetal¬ 
lism, holding that the ratio should stand un¬ 
alterably at 15£, notwithstanding variations 
in the market price of silver. He is regarded 
as the originator of the term “Bimetallism.” 
He was educated for the legal profession, but 
his studies were interrupted by the revolu¬ 
tionary movement of 1848, in which ho took 
part. He sat in the National Assembly at 
Rome in 1849-50, till the revolutionary govern¬ 
ment foil, when he escaped to Paris. There, 
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naturalized as a French subject, he i 
considerable fortune in banking, and 
strong interest in politics. He opposed the 
Socialist movement, and especially the plebiscite 
of 1870, spending large sums of money in doing 
this, as well as in putting into practice his 
theories of co-operation. 


He wrote: Mlcaniqite de Vlchange, 1865.— 
Illusion des Societis Co-optratives, 1866. —Or et 
argent , 1S74.— La Monnaie bimttallique, 1876. 
—Le Bimttallismc en Angleterre , 1879.— lx Bi- 
metallisme d quinze ct demi ntcessaire, 1881.— 
Le Orand Prods de V Union Latine , 1884. 


CHILDREN’S EMPLOYMENT. In this 
country children (who, for our purpose, are 
defined as persons under fourteen years of age) 
have for many years (see Children’s Labour) 
been engaged in a large number of occupations 
outside the home. As the public conscience 
grew in regard to responsibility for the welfare 
of children, the community took more and 
more power to itself to regulate their employ¬ 
ment ; and there are now very few cases in 
which the State or the municipality cannot 
or does not make regulations for the good of 
the child. 

Forms of employment are : 

Industrial Employment. The half-time system 
of employment in factories and workshops re¬ 
mained on the statute-book from 1833 till 
1920. Those who condemn the system should 
not forget that the half-time clauses in the 
various Factory Acts constituted, in fact, the 
only effective system of compulsory education 
existing before 1870. With the coming of 
universal compulsory education, however, the 
system ceased to operate beneficially ; gradually 
many local authorities made bye-laws (under 
the Education Acts) directed against it, and 
an Inter-Departmental Committee reported in 
1909 in favour of its abolition by law. Even 
before this the system was practically confined 
to the textile districts of Lancashire and York¬ 
shire, but public opinion in these areas favoured 
its continuance. It was not until after the 
war that this public opinion was found to have 
melted away ; that it had done so was shown 
by the fact that the coming into force of the 
Employment of Women, Young Persons and 
Children Act, 1920, which abolished the 
system. w r as attended by very little friction. 
This Act was passed to give effect to the Draft 
Convention adopted by the first Conference of 
the International Labour Organisation of the 
League of Nations, held at Washington in 1919. 
It prohibited the employment of any child 
under the age of fourteen yearn in any “ in¬ 
dustrial undertaking,” the definition of which 
covers (as in the Draft Convention) factories, 
workshops, mines and quarries, together with 
constructional work, and rail or road trans¬ 
port. The Act had the immediate effect of 
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t\\k minimum age at which children' 
industrially employed.. In factories 
^'UrndVbrkshops, not only did it abolish the half¬ 
time system, but it swept away all possibility 
of full-time employment at v thirteen years, 
hitherto legal, under certain circumstances, 
for children who had gained specified educa¬ 
tional certificates. It had a similar effect on 
the employment of boys of thirteen years in 
mines and quarries, which up to this date had 
been governed by the Mines Acts alone. Before 
leaving industrial employment, mention must 
be made of the Employment of Children Act, 
1903. This Act contained certain general 
restrictions operative in industrial as well as 
other employments, and its clauses included 
regulations as to the carrying of heavy weights, 
and prohibition of employment in any occu¬ 
pation likely to be injurious to life, limb, 
health, or education. This Act was repealed 
by the Education Act, .1921, which, however, 
re-enacted all its provisions. 

Employment in and on the Business of 
Shops. Children’s employment is not specially 
dealt with in the Shops’ Acts, 1912-13, the 
weekly limit of hours in and about a shop, for 
all young persons under eighteen years, being 
seventy-four hours weekly, including meal times. 
Children's hours are, however, governed by the 
Education Act, 1921 (superseding the Employ¬ 
ment of Children Act, 1903), which lays down 
certain regulations in regard to employment 
generally. Moreover, local education authorities 
are given power to make more stringent rules 
(including prohibition of.employment) by bye¬ 
law, with respect to all occupations or to any 
specified occupation other than industrial. 
Thus work in or about shops, newspaper or 
milk delivering, and the running of errands 
generally, can be regulated according to the 
circumstances of the locality and the zeal of 
the local education authority. An increasing 
number of authorities are adopting such bye¬ 
laws, which are required to be framed on 
certain lines and to be confirmed by the Home 
Secretary. 

Street Trading. This was defined by the 
Employment of Children Act, 1903, to include 
the hawking of newspapers, matches, flowers 
and other articles, playing, singing or per¬ 
forming for profit, shoeblacking or any other 
like occupation carried on in streets or 
public places. This Act was the first to 
regulate street trading; it laid down a 
minimum age of 11 years below which no 
child might be employed, and it gave power 
to local authorities to make bye-laws with 
respect to street traders between that age 
and 16 years. The Education Act, 1921, 
raised the minimum age to 14 years and con¬ 
firmed the power of the local authorities to 
make bye-laws in the case of persons between 
14 and 10 years. 


4k 

tained in 


Employment in Public Entertainments, i 
legislation on this subject is now contained 
the Education Act, 1921. It enacts (1) that 
no child under 12 years may be employed on 
the stage ; (2) that children between 12 and 
14 years may he so employed without a licence 
up to 8 p.m., or such time as may be fixed by 
bye-law ; (3) that children between 12 and 14 
years may be so employed up to any hour, if 
they hold a licence from a * local education 
authority. Such licences can only be issued 
if the authority is satisfied that proper pro¬ 
vision has been made to secure the health and 
kind treatment of the child, and are subject 
to conditions laid down by the Board of Educa¬ 
tion. Exemption from these regulations is 
allowed under certain circumstances in the 
case of charitable entertainments not held on 
licensed premises. Laws also exist to deal 
with the employment of children in dangerous 
performances, e.g . as acrobats and circus per¬ 
formers. In addition to earlier Acts, the 
Education Act, 1921, governs both employment 
and training. 

Legislation abroad on the employment of 
children has been stimulated by the Inter¬ 
national Labour Conferences ; ten States (in¬ 
cluding Belgium, Denmark, and Switzerland) 
have ratified the Draft Convention in regard 
to industrial employment, and thirteen more 
have recommended ratification. An important 
step towards the further regulation of child 
labour in the U.S.A. is represented by the 
Child Labour Amendment to the Constitution 
recently adopted by the Senate. Should the 
necessary number of States ratify the amend¬ 
ment in their several legislatures, Congress will 
have power to limit, regulate, and prohibit the 
labour of persons under 18 years, a power which 
at present belongs only to individual States. 


H. C. E. 

CLAMAGERAN, Jean Jules (1827-1904). 
Although born in New Orleans, he was in 
1850 admitted as a member of the Parisian 
bar, and later on made himself known as an 
opponent of the Imperial Government and an 
adherent of republican opinions. During the 
siege of Paris in 1870-1871 he superintended 
the service of public subsistence as adjoint 
(deputy) of the Maire of Paris. In 1879 he 
was appointed a councillor of state, and in 
1882 he was elected a life senator. 

Clamageran has largely contributed to periodical 
publications on questions of the day, both juridical, 
economical, and even religious (he was a Protestant). 
In 1873 he published a volume of constitutional, 
economic, and administrative essays under the 
title La France ripublicaine, and in 1874 another 
entitled L'AlgSrie, impressions de voyage, avec 
une ttude sur la Colonisation , but his main claim 
to be remembered as an economist is his great 
history of taxation : UiUoire de I'impdt en France , 
3 vols., 1867-1868 and 1876. It is the only 
extant general work on the subject, beginning 
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Gaul, and ending at the accession of 
It is full of detailed and extensive 
nation, and although no trained mediaeval 
scholar, the author leads the reader safely through 
the maze of mediaeval financial policy. His last 
volume, devoted to the last century of the Ancien 
regime (1683-1774), acknowledges the improve¬ 
ment of French finance since the death of Lewis 
XIV., but concludes that monarchy, fallen into 
disrepute by the vile reign of Lewis XV., had lost 
the moral power necessary to bring the task of 
reform to a satisfactory close. 

Immediately after his death his widow collected 
and issued a volume of fancies poliliques, icono- 
miques et jinancieres (1904), amongst which should 
be mentioned a Study on French finance from 
1814 to 1889. e. ca. 

CLEARING HOUSE, THE LONDON 
BANKERS’.* Little is known of the early 
history of the London Bankers’ Clearing House. 
Tradition says that,the clearing system had its 
origin in the daily meeting in their luncheon 
hour of certain bankers’ clerks at a chop 
house, probably the Five Bells in Dove Court, 
Lombard Street, between St. Mary Woolnoth- 
and Smith’s Bank, where the clerks used to 
lunch and exchange the cheques they had upon 
each other’s firms. 

The convenience of the system w T as evident, 
and tho meeting in the public room was 
officially recognised by the joint renting by 
the bankers of a room in the chop house. 

In 1773 we find entries in bankers’ books: 
“To quarterly charge for use of the clearing 
room, 19s. 6d.” 

The next step, probably taken about 1784, 
was the renting of a larger room at Mrs. 
Irving’s, next door to the Five Bells. Com¬ 
plaints being made that the room was too 
small, the first floor was taken out to make 
the light better and the room cooler. 

In 1800 there were forty-three banks in the 
Clearing House, and some five years later a 
larger room was taken next to Messrs. Smith 
Paync9, and two inspectors were appointed, 
Mr. Thomas and Mr. White, the wine merchant 
of Lime Street. 

In 1810 Mr. Thomas stated in his evidence 
before the Bullion Committee, that there were 
forty-six banks in the Clearing House, and that 
the average amount cleared was £4,700,000 
daily, or on Stock Exchange settling days 
about £14,000,000, but it seems probable 
that the amounts quoted were for both sides, 
received and paid. 

In early days the differences were paid by 
hank notes and gold, but later only notes of 
£50 and upwards were used, the balance in 
excess of the last £50 being carried forward 
to the next day’s account. In 1839 the 
average amount of bank notes thus used was 
£213,100, the largest amount used in one day 
being £593,300, the .smallest £108,000. 

In 1829, when the house became too small 



and was rebuilt, there were thirty-nine 
clearing. By 1S41 these had been reduced to 
twenty-nine. Until 1854 the private banks 
alone shared the control of the Clearing House, 
and refused with scorn the repeated applications 
for admission made by the joint-stock banks, 
which had come into existence after 1833, and 
were regarded as scarcely respectable by the 
private banks. By 1854, however, it had 
become obvious that the joint-stock banks 
had come to stay, and would, if perpetually 
repulsed from the Clearing House, start a 
Clearing House of their own, and in that year 
the following joint-stock banks were admitted, 
London and Westminster (founded 1834), 
London Joint-Stock Bank (1836), Union Bank 
of London (1839), London and County Bank 
(1839), Commercial Bank of London (1840), 
followed shortly afterwards by others, most of 
whom were admitted on amalgamation with a 
private clearing bank. 

Another important change took place in this 
year 1854, for on 11th May the system of 
paying the balance due to or from the Clearing 
House in bank notes ceased, and the accounts 
have since been settled by cheque on the Bank 
of England, with which it is essential that each 
of the clearing banks should have an account. 
In 1858, as a countermove to the Country 
Bankers, who were proposing a separate Clear¬ 
ing, the Country Clearing was established on 
the lines of a scheme proposed by Mr. John 
Lubbock, afterwards Lord Avebury, with the 
result that country cheques, being henceforth 
easily collected, took the place of notes and 
bankers’ drafts, and became part of the cur¬ 
rency system of the country, thus effecting an 
enormous saving in the use of notes and coin. 

In 1864 the .Bank of England entered the 
Clearing House, to clear on one side only, the 
outside, for while the bank presents to the 
clearing bankers at the Clearing House all 
cheques payable by them, all cheques and 
bills drawn on the bank are presented by the 
clearing bankers direct to the bank. Owing 
to the amalgamations of recent years there 
are now (1924) only ten Clearing Banks besides 
the Bank of England. 

The totals for the years of the paid clearing 
were:— 


1839 . 


. £954,401,000 

186S . 


. 8,4‘25,1S5,000 

1S93 . 


. 6,478,013,000 

1903 . 


. 10,119,825,000 

1913 . 


. 16.436,404.000 

1923 . - . 


. 86,627,592,000 


Until 1901 the total for the year -was given 
without subdivision into Town and Country, 
but in 1902 the Town and Country totals were 
separated, and in 1907 when the Metropolitan 
Clearing was established a third division was 
made. The figures given above for 1903 and 
onwards are divided between these three 
clearings as follows :— 
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ESP 

1 _ 

Town. 

Proportion 
to Total. 

Metropolitan. 

Proportion 
to Total. 

Country. 

Proportion 
to Total. 

1003 

£9,234,956,000 

91-2 



£884,809,000 

8*7 

1913 

14,191,275,000 

86*8 

£855,648,000 

6-2 

4 1,389,481,000 

S*4 

1923 

32,270,373,000 

88*1 

1,546,565,000 

4*2 

2,810,654,000 

7*6 


The highest yearly total was reached in 
1920, viz. : £39,018,903,000. Up to date, 
August 1924, the highest turnover for any 
one day was reached on 30th June 1924, 
•when the huge total of £247,914,000 was 
recorded. The £200,000,000 mark was passed 


The Town Clearing total through which the 
chief monetary transactions pass, such as the 
subscriptions for new issues, and the daily loans 
and repayments of the money markets, must 
not be relied upon as an indication of the 
course of trade. The Metropolitan and Country 
figuras, reflecting as they do the trade of the 
Metropolis and of the Country, are a much 
better guide to trade activity. 

For many years the returns used to be 
divided into four groups, Stock Exchange 
Settling Days, Consol Settling Days, Fourths 
of the Month and Ordinary Days, but such 
division has ceased to accord with the monetary 
conditions of to-day, for there are no longer 
Consol Settling Days, and the Bill payments 
which used to be concentrated by certain trades 
on the fourths of each month are now spread 
generally, so these divisions are no longer 
made. 

The number of drafts passing through the 
Clearing House is enormous, and it is im¬ 
possible to keep an exact record of their precise 
number but in 1922 a census was taken on 
two occasions, and the average daily number 
was computed to be 550,000, a figure which 
is constantly increasing. Indeed, did the old 
conditions, when the figures of all cheques had 
to be taken down by hand, still obtain, the 
present Clearing House would be far too small 
for the staff of clerks that would be necessary. 
However, mechanical ingenuity has solved the 
difficulty, and by the aid of the Burroughs 
machine cheques are not only listed, but the 
amounts totalled at one operation, and all 
errors, save those caused by taking down the 
amount of a cheque wrongly, are eliminated. 

In comparing the above figures with those of 
other Clearing Houses, it must be remembered 
that the Bank of England clears only on one 


for the first time on 30th April 1924, and 
has been exceeded on nineteen separate days 
since. 

The average daily totals for the three 
clearings for the above-mentioned years were 
as follows:— 


side. Did it clear on both sides, the annual 
amount would be very largely increased. 

The Clearing House is situated in Post Office 
Court, Lombard Street, with frontages to King 
William Street and Abchurcli Lane. Of the 
building itself little need be said. It has few 
architectural features of its own, except for its 
handsome oak-panelled Committee Room, for 
it has grown mainly by the absorption of 
premises built for other purposes ; but additions 
have been made from time to time, and it is 
now vastly larger than it was oven twenty-five 
years ago. Except for three inspectors, who 
are responsible for order and the carrying out 
of the rules, the Clearing House is staffed by 
each coustituent bank sending from its own 
staff the requisite number of clerks for its 
own work. 

Desks are placed round the w T alls and in the 
centre of the rooms, a certain number being 
allotted to each bank, according to its require¬ 
ments. The banks are arranged more or less in 
alphabetical order, and sufficient space is left 
between the central and wall desks to enable 
the clerks to pass round the room and deliver 
their charges as the bundles of cheques are 
called. These charges arc then taken to be 
listed to the rooms where the adding machines 
are located, the working of the Clearing 
House having been greatly changed by the 
use of the Burroughs adding machines. For 
the working of the Clearing House each bank 
has, in principle, though modified by the use 
of the Burroughs machine, two special sets of 
books ruled in columns, in which the cheques 
are entered under the head of each of the 
clearing banks. One set of these books, the 
out-clearing books, are written up at the office ; 
the other, the in-clearing books, at the Clearing 
House. It must be remembered that “out” 



1883. 

1893. 

1903. 

1913. 

1923. 

Town . 

Metropolitan . 

Country .... 



30,081,300 

2,882,300 

40,225,600 

2.787.100 

4.526.100 

305,115,200 

5,037,600 

9,155,200 

19,314,000 

21,170,000 

32,963,600 

53,538,800 

119,308,000 
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k \earing are only relative terras, and 
is sent to the Clearing House by 
"A as out-clearing, becomes when de¬ 
livered to B at the Clearing Houso the latter's 
in-clearing. 

The first step in the clearing is the sorting, 
in the office of each bank, of the cheques drawn 
on the other clearing banks under the names 
of those banks. Each parcel of cheques so 
sorted is entered by the out-clearer in his books 
at the bank under the head of the paying bank. 
If the list is a long one casts are made at 


intervals, and the total of these casts recorded 
as a check to accuracy on the back of the last 
cheque of each cast, which is turned over to 
draw the attention of the receiving clerk at 
the Clearing House to the cast, so that he can 
agree as he completes each cast. From the 
bank a clerk takes the charges to the Clearing 
House, and delivers them at the desk of each 
paying bank. The process is now repeated. 
The paying bank’s in-clearing clerk takes down 
the charges in his books, or on the type-written 
rolls of the Burroughs adding and listing 
machines, taking care to see that the casts 
agree, and the cheques when taken down are 
sent to the office of the paying bank for pay¬ 
ment or return. 

At the close of the clearing each bank sends 
down its out-clearing books to the Clearing 
House, in order that they may be agreed with 
the in-clearing books of the banks there. 

If the totals do not agree the books are 
compared and mistakes rectified. If the mis¬ 
take is in the cast, the bank making the 
mistake corrects it; if the figures differ, the 
out-clearers alter their books to agree with 
the in-clearers ; and should it ultimately prove 
that the mistake was the other way, the draft 
is produced and the difference claimed. 

When the totals of the out- and in-clearing 
books are agreed, a sheet, having the printed 
list of the clearing -banks in the centre, and a 
cash debtor or creditor column on either side, 
is drawn up by the head clearer of each bank, 
showing the balance due from or payable to 
each other bank ; the two sides are then cast 
up, and the balance receivable or to be paid 
entered on a green ticket if the former, and a 
white if the latter. This ticket, which has to 
be signed by the inspector of the Clearing House, 
is an order to the Bank of England, either to 
transfer from the money at the credit of the 
account of the clearing bankers to the receiv¬ 
ing bank’s account, or from the money at the 
credit of the paying bank’s account to the 
account of the clearing bankers, the amount of 
the balance, according as the balance is debtor 
or creditor. 

As described above, the clearing will have 
taken place without any difficulties, but in 
practice certain other factors have to be 
reckoned with. 


In the first place, every cheque that frajl cl 
through the clearing cannot be paid by the 
banker it is drawn on ; some have to be re¬ 
turned from lack of funds on the customer’s 
account, or because the drawer has stopped the 
cheque, or because the endorsements are not 
in order, as well as for other reasons. 

Such cheques, which must bear a written 
statement as to the reason for which payment 
is refused, on being returned to the Clearing 
House, are distributed so soon as the in-clearer 
has entered them on the debtor side of his 
sheet in the same way as the charges, and are 
included in the balance-sheet before the final 
balance is struck. 

The day’s work'at the Clearing House now, 
1924, commences with the Metropolitan clearing . 
This opens at 9 a.m. on ordinary days, and 
8.45 a.m. on Saturdays, and closes at 10.30 a.m. 
on ordinary days, and 9.50 a.m. on Saturdays. 

By the institution of this clearing the 
necessity for each bank to send out walk clerks 
to collect payment for cheques drawn on 
clearing bankers in the Metropolitan area has 
ceased. Each bank receives at the Clearing 
House all cheques drawn upon its Metropolitan 
branches, and forwards them direct to each 
branch, returns being sent back by post to 
the crossing banker the same day. There are 
now' (1924) nearly 500 branch banks in this 
clearing. 

All differences in the Metropolitan clearing 
are adjusted through the Town clearing. 

The total of the “in” and “out” charges 
of the Metropolitan clearing is added to the 
amount of the Town clearing sheets. 

In order to simplify the sorting of the 
cheques into the three clearings — Town, 
Country, and Metropolitan—the letters T, C, 
or M, as the case may be, are added at the 
bottom left-hand corner of the cheques. 

Following on the Metropolitan clearing comes 
the Country clearing from 10.30 a.m. to 
12.30 p.m., except on Saturdays, when the work 
begins at 10 a.m. and closes at 11.30 a.m. 
Owing to the fact that cheques in this clearing 
have to be forwarded to the country, and any 
returned cheques notified, it is impossible to 
adjust the balances the same day, or indeed 
until the next day but one, when they are 
entered on tho Town clearing sheet. 

Until 1902 the figures of the Country clear¬ 
ing were merged in those of the Town, but 
since that year they have been given separately. 

The total-for 1902 was £870,189,000, for 
1913, £1,389,481,000, which had increased to 
£2,810,654,000 for 1923. 

The Town clearing is held in two sessions, 
morning and afternoon, tho morning beginning 
at 10.30 and the last delivery at 11 o’clock, 
after which the morning work is agreed. In 
the afternoon, work begins at 2,80 and the 
last delivery is at 3.30, when the doors are 
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no more articles can be received that 
fie “out” work having been brought 
i House, agreement of the afternoon work 
takes place. All returns (unpaid drafts) must 
be delivered by 5 o’clock, and by 5.30 the 
day’s work is done. On Stock Exchange 
settling days and other busy days the House 
is kept open a little longer with a corresponding 
extension for the last delivery of returns. 

In addition to the London Clearing House 
there are now ten Provincial Clearing Houses 
at:— 


Birmingham 
Bristol 
Hull. 

Leeds 
Leicester 
Liverpool. 
Manchester 
Newcastle-on- 
Nottingham 
Sheffield 


Tyne 


£ 116 , 182,000 

57 , 760,000 

55 , 695,000 

51 , 740,000 

37 , 419,000 

450 , 325,000 

760 , 560,000 

103 , 846,000 

31 , 440,000 

57 , 688.000 


which cleared in 1923 the amounts set against 
their names above. R. h. m. 

COGNETTI DE MARTIIS, Salvatore 
(1844-1891), born at Bari, died in Turin. When 
still a student of law at Pisa, the war of 1866 
broke out. Cognetti marched with Garibaldi 
and was wounded at the battle of Condino. In 
1868 lie was appointed teacher of political 
economy in the Technical Institute of Mantua, 
and stayed there till 1878, when he obtained 
the chair of political economy at the University 
of Turin. 

Cognetti considered economics as a branch of 
sociology. His mind was completely under the 
sway of Darwin (see Darwinism and Spencer). 
He also thought that economics was not in its 
proper place in the curriculum of faculties of law, 
as is the case at all Italian universities, unless 
taught so as to connect it with other branches 
of social science, history, ethnology, morals, law, 
politics, etc. The publication which gained 
for him his position at Turin was a book on 
The Primitive Forms of Economic Evolution (Le 
forme primitive dell ’ evoluzione economica ), 1881, 
Loescher, Turin. In this book lie discusses economic 
phenomena—and other social phenomena—among 
savage tribes and even among animals. His use 
of the latter illustration was often laughed at. 
But the book contains many interesting particulars, 
and became more appreciated in course of time. 
Among questions discussed therein, and later taken 
up again by Cognetti himself, I may mention the 
origin of barter, and consequently descriptions of 
silent barter. This topic was then a very novel 
one. In 1889 lie published a book on Ancient 
Socialism (Socialismo Aniico), Bocca, Turin, in 
which he traces socialism in ancient legends of 
Greece and Rome, of India and China, and gives 
summaries of doctrines of Chinese socialists, such 
as Mih Teih and Dang Ngan Shi, of Persians, such 
as Mazdac, and Hindus, such as Vishnu Das Kavi, 
besides going through all the Greeks. This book, 
again, was rather unusual, as coming from an 
economist, but had a better success than the former. 
It will be explained if I say that Cognetti was a 



passionate student of literature, and transl| 
Plautus into very good Italian verses, ana 
historical essays. As an economist he wrote in 1891 
an interesting book on Socialism in the United 
States (II Socialismo negli Stati Uniti ), Turin, 
a book which is eminently a history of the mauy 
socialist sects which have tried experiments in the 
States. He continued the Biblioteca delV Econ n - 
mista, a collection of translations of foreign authors, 
which had been started by Ferrara. His prefaces, 
however, to the various authors whose works are 
translated, fall very far short from the excellency 
of those of Ferrara. When a discussion turned on 
what may be called economic niceties, he was soon 
out of his depth ; very close reasoning was less 
agreeable to him than historical research. He 
wrote two more books, one in his true line : On the 
Formation , Structure , and Life of Commerce , and 
one on Protectionism and Free Trade , for which he 
was less fitted. Cognetti created at Turin a labora¬ 
tory of political economy, collecting for it funds 
and a very large library. In this seminary of 
economic studies he trained some distinguished 
scholars. He had an extremely genial character, 
and his house was of an evening open to many 
friends. He was still full of vigour when he died. A 
complete bibliography of his writings is to be found 
in the Riforma Socuile , vol. xi. p. 705. m. p. 

COHN, Gustav (1846-1919), was born at 
Marienweder in West Prussia. Pie studied at 
the Universities of Berlin and Jena, and in 
1869 obtained a post at the polytechnic at 
Riga, where he spent three years. After a 
visit to England in 1873 he published an 
important work on British railways Unter- 
suchungen iiber die englisclie Eisen bahnjiolit ik, 
and ten years later issued another volume on 
the subject entitled Die englisclie Eiscnbahi - 
politik der letzten 10 Jahre. After his return 
from England he was appointed professor at 
the polytechnic at Ziirich, where he remained 
until 1884, when he became professor of 
Political Economy at Gottingen. In 1892 he 
became a member of the Imperial Commission 
on the Stock Exchange, and as a result of his 
investigations published his Bcitrage zur 
deutschen Bdrscnrcfonn. As a supporter of the 
movement for the enfranchisement of women 
he wrote Lie dcutsche Frauenbcwcgung: Fine 
Betrachtung iiber derm Entwickelung und Zicle 
(Berlin, 1896). From the time of his visit to 
England he always maintained an active 
interest in English economic life. 

Cohn published— Untersuchungen iiber die 
englische Eiscnbahnpolitik (Leipzig, 1874-5); 
Volkswirtschaftliche Aufsdtze (Stuttgart, 1882); 
Die englisclie Eisenbahnpolitik der letzten 10 
Jahre (Leipzig, 1883) ; Bcitrage zur deutschen 
Borscnreform (Leipzig, 1S95) ; Zur Geschichte 
und Politik dcs Verkehrswcscns (Stuttgart, 
1900). His most important work, however, is 
his System der Ncitionalokonomie, published in 
three volumes (1885, 18S9, and 1898) at 
Stuttgart. He also wrote several articles, 
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iroWg An article in tlie Economic Journal 
on Government and Laissez-Faire. 
b rSystem dcr Finanzwisscnschaft (the second 
volume of his System dcr Nationalbkonomie') 
was translated in 1895 by T. B. Ycblcn and 
published under the title The Science of 
Finance , under the auspices of the University 
of Chicago. 

Professor Cohn served as German corre¬ 
spondent of tlio Royal Economic Society from 
its foundation in 1890 until the outbreak of 
the War. E. l. h. 

COLONIAL POLICY— Recent Develop¬ 
ments.— This article does nor purpose to give 
a history of the growth of self-government in 
the British Colonies, a good account of which 
will be found in Professor Egerton’s Short 
History of British Colonial Policy. Neither 
does it deal with the basis and limits of colonial 
self-government from the point of view of 
constitutional theory. For that aspect of the 
case the reader may be referred to Professor 
A. V. Dicey’s admirable work on The Law and 
the Constitution. The present inquiry is neither 
historical nor technical nor legal. It is an 
attempt to examine the relations at present 
existing between the self-governing Colonies 
and the United Kingdom, and between these 
Colonies inter se from a purely political and 
practical point of view. 

The inquiry is confined to the Colonies which 
are commonly described as having “ complete 
self-government” or “responsible government,” 
i.e. an Executive responsible to a popularly 
elected Legislature, and requiring a majority in 
at least one of the chambers of that Legislature 
in order to remain in power. This system, 
which is a reproduction mutalis mutandis of the 
existing unwritten, but none the less unques¬ 
tioned, constitution of the United Kingdom, 
prevails in all the larger and more populous 
Colonies of the Empire mainly inhabited by 
peoplo of European race. These are the 
Dominion of Canada, the Commonwealth of 
Australia, the Dominion of New Zealand, 
Newfoundland, and the Union of South Africa. 

Enormously as these communities differ inter 
se in size, wealth, and population, they are all 
equals in constitutional status, and they are 
all intensely jealous of their right to manage 
their own affairs .without interference from the 
United Kingdom or from one another. So 
strong has this feeling grown that even the 
term “ Colony ” is now objected to, as implying 
some degree of dependence, and it would, no 
doubt, conduce to a good understanding if we 
could all agree to abstain from describing these 
communities as “Colonjcs,” and call them by 
some more dignified and appropriate title, such 
as “States of the Empire.” 

But this designation at once brings us face to 
face with the anomalous character of this so- 
called “Empire,” which, as a political entity, 


has no analogy in history. It is, inde^J_ 

less misleading to describe Canada, Australia, 
and the other self-governing communities above 
referred to as “States,” than to describe them 
and the United Kingdom collectively as an 
“Empire.” The United Kingdom and its 
dependencies, such as India, our various “Pro¬ 
tectorates,” and the Colonies which are not 
completely self-governing, may indeed be de¬ 
scribed as an “Empire” in the ordinary sense 
of the word. But when we extend the term 
“ British Empire ” to include the self-governing 
States, it is necessary to remember that we aTe 
stretching language, and using the word 
“Empire” in a novel and, etymologically, 
indefensible sense. 

But this abuse of language is justified by 
practical considerations. It serves to indicate 
the continued existence of a political bond 
between the genuine Empire and the self- 
governing States, which is not the less real 
because it is exceedingly difficult to analyse and 
define. And it is worthy of note that the 
self-governing States are, as a rule, no less 
jealous of their claim to be regarded as members 
of the Empire than they are jealous of their 
“ independence ” of the United Kingdom and 
of one another. The word “Empire” is as 
popular with the people of these States as the 
word “Colony” is unpopular, and this fact is 
of immense significance. It testifies to an 
underlying sense of unity, an enduring desire 
to remain, in some way or other, though the 
way is seldom formulated or clearly thought 
out, members of a single body politic distinct 
from the rest of the world. 

The problem of the future, as far as the 
British Empire is concerned, is how to satisfy 
that desire without curtailing the autonomy or 
hampering the individual growth of a number 
of self-governing States. Independence on the 
one side, Imperial unity on the other—are 
these irreconcilable ideals ? Undoubtedly they 
are if we push the idea of independence too 
far. There is no binding relationship, however 
voluntary, no alliance, no partnership, no 
contract even, which leaves the parties to it 
absolutely independent of one another. Every 
form of union implies some limitation to 
freedom of action on the part of its individual 
members. But then it is not independence in 
the sense of the absence of any binding relation¬ 
ship with other parts of the Empire, which the 
people of the self-governing “Colonies,” or at 
least the majority of them, really desire. They 
are determined to be independent in the 
management of their local affairs. And even 
with regard to affairs not purely local, they 
have a growing dislike of subordination to any 
external authority except that of the Crown. 
But it does not follow that they would not fall 
in with, and iudeod welcome, any arrangement 
for the management of affairs not purely local, 
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ygh it limited their freedom of action, 
that it was based on the principle of 
'co-ordination, not of subordination. It is 
perfectly evident that any common institutions, 
and even any common action, embracing the 
self-governing Colonies and the rest of the 
Empire, must start with the idea of partnership, 
of the voluntaiy combination of a number of 
units, equal in status, though no doubt greatly 
varying in strength, and not with any idea of 
tutelage or dependence. 

The very fact, already referred to, that the 
self-governing Colonies accept, and even glory in 
the authority of the Crown, is sufficient evidence 
that they do not desire independence in the sense 
of absolutely separate existence. It may be said 
that they accept that authority only because it 
is nothing more than nominal ; and there is 
some truth in this argument, but it is not the 
whole truth. That strong loyalty to the 
sovereign, which Is undoubtedly felt in the 
self-governing Colonies, is due to something 
more than gratitude for non-interference. It is 
due to a feeling of pride in the Crown as an 
august institution, common to the whole Empire, 
in which they have just as much lot and part 
as the people of the United Kingdom. The 
traditional relationship between the King and 
his subjects is just the same relationship, 
whether these subjects are born and reside in 
Canada, or Australia, or in Great Britain. He 
is their sovereign, just as much as he is the 
sovereign of the people of these islands. This 
is not mere theory. It is the actual sentiment 
of the people of the self-governing States, and 
in such a matter sentiment is everything. 
Wholly different is the Colonial attitude to¬ 
wards every other institution of the “Mother 
Country,” not excepting the British Parlia¬ 
ment. That body enjoys and ahvays will enjoy 
a certain prestige with the younger States of 
the Empire as being the progenitor and arche¬ 
type of their own Parliaments, but though they 
may regard it with respect, they do not feel that 
they ow*e it any allegiance. It is in no sense 
theirs as the Crown is. It does not represent 
them, but only the people of the United King¬ 
dom. And still less do they feel disposed to 
bow to the authority of the British Ministry of 
the day, deriving its power, as it does, solely 
from the British Parliament in which the 


Colonies arc not represented. 

Here then is the problem in a nutshell. The 
self-governing Colonies, speaking broadly, are 
“ loyal to the Empire.” They desire to remain 
in some sort of political union with the United 
Kingdom and its dependencies, and with one 
another. They gladly recognise the authority 
of the King as the head of that union. But, 
according to constitutional theory and practice, 
“ the King reigns, but does not govern.” And 
there is no gone rning power, no actual executive 
authority, under the King, which commands 


the complete allegiance of the 
Colonies, because there is no such authority in 
the constitution of which they have any sharo 
—no common Parliament, no common Minister. 

No doubt in theory the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom is supreme throughout the 
Empire. It could legislate for the self-governing 
Colonies as well as for any other part of the 
dominions of the Crown. But in practice it 
no longer does so, except at the request of 
these Colonies themselves, because it recognises 
its non-representative character as far as they 
arc concerned. The British Ministry, on the 
other hand, does from time to time take 
executive action affecting even the self-governing 
Colonies, as in the case of treaties and negotia¬ 
tions with Foreign Powers, and that action 
may bo not only independent of, but actually 
contrary to the desires of the Colony or Colonies 
concerned. In a case concerning the New¬ 
foundland fisheries (1906) the action of the 
British Government was contrary to the wishes 
of Newfoundland ; in a decision connected with 
the New Hebrides (also 1906) it was contrary 
to the views of Australia and New Zealand. 

Such incidents are clearly injurious to good 
relations between the mother-country and the 
Colonies, and even fraught with danger to the 
unity of the Empire. Yet under present 
conditions it may be difficult to prevent their 
recurrence. They are not duo to any want of 
good-will on the part of British Ministers, but 
to a difficulty inherent in the loose political 
organisation of the “ Empire.” There must be 
some authority capable of representing the 
Empire as a whole in dealing with Foreign 
Powers. As matters stand, the only possible 
authority is the British Foreign Office, which 
is a branch of an executive Government in 
which the Colonies have no part. The practical 
justification for that government, the govern¬ 
ment of the United Kingdom, acting on behalf 
of the Colonies, which it does not truly represent, 
as well as of the United Kingdom which it 
does represent, must be sought in the fact that 
the burden of the defence of the Empire rests 
almost wholly on the people of the United 
Kingdom. It is they who would have to bear 
the brunt of any difference with Foreign 
Powers, even if it arose over some question 
directly affecting only one or more of the self- 
governing Colonies, and in which the United 
Kingdom itself had only an indirect interest. 
There is thus a genuine and permanent dilemma. 
It is only natural that that part of the Empire 
which is responsible for the safety of the whole 
should control the relations of the Empire 
with Foreign Powers. Yet it can never be 
satisfactory that the United Kingdom should 
take action affecting the other “ self-governing ” 
States without their consent. In so far as 
it does that, it treats them, not as partner 
States, but as dependencies, and that, as we 
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is a position to which they are no 
nclined to submit, and to which, having 
"regard to their growing strength and importance 
in the world, it is not reasonable or desirable 
that they should submit. 

The only logical solution lies in a federal 
system, under which the “self-governing” 
States would share, to the extent of their 
ability, the burden of the common defence, and 
would receive in return a proportional share in 
tho control of policy. But the adoption of 
anything like a complete federal system is beset 
with difficulties, which are certainly at present, 
and may be at all times, insuperable. On the 
other hand, the pressure of circumstances will 
certainly necessitate the introduction of make¬ 
shift arrangements having a federal tendency. 
And it is possible that the ultimate result may 
be the creation of a network of special arrange¬ 
ments between the mother-country and tho 
self-governing Colonies, and between these 
Colonies inter se, providing for the co-operative 
regulation of various common interests. The 
alternative is complete separation, to which, 
however, as we have seen, the sentiment of the 
majority of the people in all parts of the 
Empire i3 opposed. 

Recent history, no doubt, contains evidence 
of a movement in both directions—a movement 
towards separation, and a movement towards 
closer union, and there is room for dilference of 
opinion as to which is the stronger of the two. 
On the one hand, the dissatisfaction felt in 
the Colonies with the manner in which their 
external relations have been handled by the Im¬ 
perial Government has led (notably in Canada 
after the unpopular settlement of the Alaska 
Boundary question) to a demand for “the 
treaty-making power.” Great latitude is already 
enjoyed by the Colonies in dealing with the 
commercial relations between themselves and 
Foreign States. But if this tendency were to be 
earned to the length of giving to each self- 
governing Colony the right to make treaties 
with Foreign Powers irrespective of the United 
Kingdom and of the other self-governing 
Colonies, it is dilhcult to see how their position 
could be differentiated from that of a number 
of wholly separate States. On the other hand, 
recent years have witnessed not only a remark¬ 
able increase in the sentiment of relationship 
and community of interest, but a series of 
attempts, so far not very successful, yet per¬ 
sistently renewed, to provide some means for 
enabling tho governments of the United 
Kingdom and of the self-governing Colonies to 
act together in matters of common concern. 
The most important of these have been the 
meetings in 1887, 1897, 1902, 1907, and 1911, 
of the body formerly known as the “ Colonial ” 
and now as the “ Imperial ” Conference. These 
meetings, at first occasional and informal, have 
now, by virtue of a resolution unanimously 


adopted at the meeting held, in LonAoir 
April and May 1907, acquired a more definite 
and permanent character, and tho “ Imperial 
Conference” may therefore be regarded as 
having become part of the institutions of 
the Empire. It is, in fact, the only live 
political institution common to the United 
Kingdom and the self-governing Colonies, with 
the exception of the Crown. Its nature and 
functions were defined by the resolution just 
mentioned, which, in view of the importance of 
the matter, it may be desirable to quote in 
full. The resolution runs as follows :— 

“ That it will he to the advantage of the 
Empire if a Conference, to he called the Imperial 
Conference, is held every four years, at which 
questions of common interest may be discussed 
and considered as between His Majesty’s Govern - 
ment and His Governments of the self-governing 
Dominions beyond the seas . The Prime Minister 
of the United Kingdom will be ex officio President, 
and the Prime Ministers of the self-governing 
Dominions ex officio numbers of the Conference. 

“ The Secretary of State for the Colonies will be 
an ex officio member of the Conference, and will 
take the chair in the absence of the President. 
He will arrange for such Imperial Conferences 
after communication with the Prime Ministers of 
the respective Dominions. 

“ Such other Ministers as the respective Govern¬ 
ments may appoint will also be members of the 
Conference—it being understood that, except by 
special permission of the Conference, each dis¬ 
cussion will be conducted by not more than two 
representatives from each Government, and that 
each Government will have only one vote . 

“ That it is desirable to establish a system by 
which the several Governments will be kept 
informed during the periods between the Conferences 
in regard to matters which have been or may be 
subjects for discussion, by means of a permanent 
secretarial staff, charged, under the direction of 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies , with the 
duty of obtaining information for the use of the 
Conference, of attending to its resolutions , and of 
conducting correspondence on matters relating to 
its affairs. 

“ That upon matters of importance requiring 
consultation between two or more Governments 
which cannot be conveniently postponed until the 
next Conference , or involving subjects of a minor 
character, orsucliascall for detailed consideration, 
subsidiary Conferences should be held between 
representatives of the Governments concerned 
specially chosen for the purpose.” 

The importance of this curious resolution 
consists almost entirely in its implicit homage 
to the conception of the United Kingdom and 
the “self-governing dominions beyond the seas” 
as a potential confederation, and in any case 
standing to one another on some exceptionally 
intimate relation of a permanent kind. Apart 
from this its practical value is small. The 
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the Conference does not go beyond 
✓rScussion ” and “consideration” of. 
Turns of common interest. ” Any decision 
it may arrive at will still require to be confirmed 
by each of the States individually before common 
action can result. And even as a purely consulta¬ 
tive assembly the Conference is of very limited 
utility. “Questions of common interest” are 
growing in number and importance. They 
cannot be disposed of in a discussion limited to 
a few weeks every four years, nor can they be 
expected to be obliging enough only to crop up, 
or only to become acute, when such a meeting 
is impending. Clearly, if the consultation is to 
he serious, it must be entrusted to some body 
capable of more continuous activity. An “ Im¬ 
perial Council,” not indeed constantly sitting, 
but capable of being summoned at any time as 
occasion requires, would appear to be indispens¬ 
able, if the idea of the several Governments 
habitually taking counsel together on questions 
of common interest is to be realised in practice. 

But for the establishment of such a Council, 
even though limited to purely consultative 
duties, the Conference of 1907 was not prepared. 
No doubt there was a forward party, consisting 
of the representatives of Australia, New Zealand, 
and Cape Colony, who would have been ready 
to go that length. But the Prime Ministers 
of Canada and of the Transvaal decisively hung 
back, and they were supported in that attitude 
by the representatives of the United Kingdom. 
And for so important a step as the creation of 
a common council, unanimity, or at least a 
great preponderance of favourable opinion, was 
evidently necessary. So, on the principle that 
“the pace of a squadron is the pace of its 
slowest ship,” the Conference confined itself 
to the creation of what may be described as an 
Imperial Information Office, in the shape of a 
“Secretariat,” the duties of which would seem 
to consist in keeping up some sort of touch 
between the members of the Conference in the 
years intervening between the sessions of that 
body. Such an office, energetically worked, 
would be capable of considerable development. 
And the forward party at the Conference were 
anxious to give it the maximum of influence 
and prestige by making it an institution 
common to the whole Empire, independent of 
any one Government, and responsible to the 
Conference alone. In the end the Secretariat 
was made a department of the Colonial Office. 
Its existence can only be regarded as a small 
concession to the principle of continuous com¬ 
mon consultation between the several Govern¬ 
ments. At the Conference for 1911 the creation 
of an Imperial House of Representatives, of a 
standing Committee to preserve the continuity 
of the Conference between its meetings, of an 
Imperial Council of Defence were discussed, as 
well as greater uniformity in Imperial legislation. 

Generally speaking, it is the mass of the 



people in the different parts of the lEUfplre 
who are most favourable, if not very 
ately or articulately, to the idea of closer union. 
It is in government and political circles that 
there is opposition or reluctance. And this 
is perfectly natural. The bulk of the people, 
where they are of British origin, are dimly 
conscious of the ties arising from community 
of race, history, and traditions, as well as 
of the advantages of a common citizenship, 
and it would appear to them unnatural to 
find themselves wholly separated from their 
fellow-Britons across the seas. Politicians, on 
the other hand, even when not playing up to 
the non-British elements, which in some of the 
Colonies form a large or even preponderant 
part of the population, are more alive to the 
practical difficulties which closer union presents. 
And they are not uninfluenced by the feeling 
that the independent Governments and Parlia¬ 
ments, to which they respectively belong, would 
suffer some diminution of individual importance 
by entering into a real Imperial partnership. 
Here and there statesmen of exceptional origin¬ 
ality and largeness of mind may rise superior to 
considerations of that nature. But the average 
politician is certainly affected by them, alike 
in the Colonies and the United Kingdom. In¬ 
deed, it is especially in the United Kingdom 
that statesmen of the older school, whether 
Liberals or Conservatives, seem to find a diffi¬ 
culty in conceiving how the foreign policy of the 
country could be carried on, if it were compli¬ 
cated by the necessity of acting in conjunction 
with the self-governing Colonies. And yet it 
is certain that, as these communities grow in 
importance and play an increasing part iu the 
world, we must “ call them into our counsels,” 
if they are not to develop foreign policies of their 
own and so to become in time wholly separate 
States, as British statesmen at one time, 
almost without exception, expected and desired 
that they ultimately should do. Nowadays 
such a desire is felt by few and avowed by 
none. But “he who wills the end must will 
tho means.” And if we seriously desire the 
United Kingdom and the self-governing Colonies 
to remain one body politic, it follows that, 
whatever its difficulties, the policy of deliberate 
co-operation in matters of common interest, of 
which the Imperial Conference and tho pro¬ 
posed Secretariat are the first rudimentary 
expressions, must be steadily pursued, and 
pursued on lines which in the long-run will 
entirely transform the present constitution of 
the Empire. 

But that transformation will be gradual, and 
it is impossible to forecast the exact course of 
it. Whatever the new institutions which may 
be evolved to meet the new needs, they are 
likely to be very different from anything which 
political theorists have yet imagined. It is 
only possible here to glance at one or two of 
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interests which may compel the 
common* institutions. Among 
projects tending to promote communication 
between different parts of the Empire there are 
none which iind more general favour than an 
all-British steamship route and an all-British 
system of submarine cables. If either of these 
were established, it could only be by contribu¬ 
tions from the several portions of the Empire 
directly interested ; and, indeed, it is probable 
that, either in the first instance, or ultimately, 
the ships and the cables would be the property 
of the contributing States. The administration 
of that property would require a Board on 
which all the owners must be represented. But 
the common property would not only have to 
bo administered, it might need to be defended. 
It would only be logical that all the owners 
should combine to guarantee its protection from 
external interference. Another and an even 
more important case for co-operation is in 
future likely to arise in connection with the 
dependencies of the Empire. At present the 
dependencies, from the great dominion of India 
down to the smallest coaling station which is 
not situated in one of the self-governing Colonies, 
are under the exclusive control of the United 
Kingdom. But there are some of them in 
which certain of the self-governing Colonies 
are even now more directly interested than the 
United Kingdom is, and with regard to others 
the interest of the self-governing Colonies is 
certain to increase. Australia and New 
Zealand are bound to make themselves felt 
in respect of the British islands of the Pacific. 
Federated South Africa must certainly have 
something to say about the Protectorates 
beyond the Zambesi. But Great Britain is not 
likely to abdicate her authority in either 
quarter. The necessities of the case demand 
some arrangement by which the burden and 
responsibility will be shared between the mother- 
country and the self-governing Colonies im¬ 
mediately concerned. This will be furthered 
by the remarkable proof of loyalty shown in 
the liberal support recently given by the Colonies 
to the maintenance of the navy. The above are 
but a few instances of the way in which the grow¬ 
ing complexity of Imperial relations will compel 
changes in the machinery of government. 

In this brief review of the tendencies making 
for or against the closer union of the different 
portions of the Empire nothing has been said 
on the subject of Preferential Trade. In the 
opinion of many—and it is an opinion shared 
by the present writer—the adoption of pre¬ 
ferential trade arrangements between Great 
Britain and the self-governing Colonies would 
be a powerful factor in promoting Imperial 
consolidation. Public opinion in the Colonies 
has been inclining more and more strongly 
towards this view. But the question is too 
large to be treated within the limits of 



the present article. [See Tariff 
Movement.] 

The object of the preceding observations has 
been to direct attention to other aspects of the 
situation, at present liable to be thrown into 
the shade by the concentration of public interest 
on the question of preference and the acuteness 
of the controversy with regard to it. 

[Dicey, Prof. A. V., Introduction to the Study 
of the Law of the Constitution , London, 1902.—■ 
Dilke, Sir Charles, Problems of Greater Britain, 

2 vols., LoUdon, 1890.—Egerton, H. E., A Short 
History of British Colonial Policy , London, 1897. 
—Oebb, Richard, Studies in Colonial Nationalism, 
London, 1905. — Holland, Bernard, Jmperium el 
Liber tas, A Study in History and Politics , London, 

1901. —Ireland, Alleyne, Tropical Colonisation , An 
Litroducticm to the Study of the Subject , London 
and New York, 1899.—Reinsch, Paul S., Colonial 
Government, An Introduction to the Study of 
Colonial Institutions , London and New York, 

1902. —Todd, Alpliaeus, Parliamentary Govern¬ 
ment in the British Colonies , London, 1894 .—The 
Empire and the Century , a series of Essays by 
various writers, London, 1905 .—Colonial Confer¬ 
ence Proceedings , 18S7 [C. 5091], London.— 
Colonial Conference 1S94- Report on the Colonial 
Conference at Ottawa [C. 7553], London.— Pro¬ 
ceedings of a Conference between the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies and the Premiers of the Self- 
Governing Colonies at the Colonial Office, London , 
June and July 1897 [C. 8590], London .—Colonial 
Conference, June to A ugust 1902 , Papers rdoling 
to [Cd. 1299], London .—Colonial Conference 
1907, Despatch respecting the Agenda of [Cd. 
3337], London .—Correspondence in Continuation 
of Above [Cd. 3M0].—Colonial Conference 190T \ 
Published Proceedings and Pricis of, 15th Apnl 
to 26th April 1907 [Cd. 3404], London.—Cow- 
tinuation of Above, 80th April to lfth May 1907 
[Cd. 3406 ].—Colonial Conference 1907, Minutes 
of Proceedings [Cd. 3523], Loudon. — Colonial 
Conference 1907 , Papers laid before the Confer¬ 
ence [Cd. 3524], London.—Milner, Lord, Im¬ 
perialism and Social Reform , 1908, London.] 

COLONIES: Government of, by Com¬ 
panies.* Since the first edition of this dictionary 
the British South Africa Company has fulfilled 
its destiny by effecting the practical settlement 
of some of the best parts of Africa ; the colonists 
whose development it fostered have grown strong 
enough to claim the right to separate administra¬ 
tions, and the Colony of Southern Rhodesia, with 
its own responsible government, became on 1st 
October 1923 the latest addition to the series of 
self-governing British states. c. a. h. 

COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE 
(UNITED KINGDOM). Origin and De¬ 
velopment.-— To meet the desire expressed 
by the British commercial community for 
greater assistance" by the Government in the 
development of their overseas trade, a com¬ 
mittee was appointed by the Board of Trade, 
July 1897, to inquire into and report upon 
“ the dissemination of commercial information 
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^collection and exhibition of patterns 
[{pies.” The report was published in 
r(Cd. 89C2). 

As a result of this report, the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch was opened, October 1899, 
at offices in Parliament Street. In April 1904, 
in order to be of greater advantage to business 
men, it was transferred to the city, to 73 
Basingliall Street, E.C.2. Here information on 
all subjects of commercial interest was collected 
and focussed in a form convenient for reference. 
The offices of the branch contained an inquiry 
room where personal inquiries could be made 
on the subjects dealt with ; a sample room for 
the exhibition of specimens of interest received 
from the Imperial Institute, India, and the 
Colonies, or illustrative of reports of H.M. Con¬ 
suls, or of the correspondents or special commis¬ 
sioners of the Board of Trade; ami a reading 
room, where the latest official publications — 
British, Colonial, and Foreign—and the latest 
issues of Trade Directories could be consulted. 

Owing to the increasing use by business men 
of the facilities afforded, the scope of the branch 
was extended in various ways, particularly by 
the incorporation of the exhibition branch of the 
Board of Trade, and in 1917 it was raised to the 
status of a department of the Board of Trade. 

As a consequence of the changed conditions 
brought about by the War of 1914-18, the 
department was further increased in 1918 by 
the addition of the War Trade Department of 
the Foreign Office. 

The enlarged department thus created, 
known as the Department of Overseas Trade 
(Development and Intelligence), was placed 
under the joint control of the Foreign Office 
and the Board of Trade, and is represented in 
Parliament by a Parliamentary Secretary. 

The head office is at 35 Old Queen Street, 
S.W.l, in close proximity to the Board of 
Trade. The city branch at 73 Basinghall Street, 
E.C.2, has been retained, and a Foreign Samples 
Exhibition and Library of Trade Catalogues 
has been opened at 7-11 Old Bailey, E.O.4. 

ORGANISATION AT HEADQUARTERS. -The 

governing principle is that of co-operation 
between officers who have special knowledge of 
particular markets and officers having experi¬ 
ence of particular industries. Accordingly, the 
department, so far as concerns the collection 
and distribution of commercial intelligence, 
falls into geographical and trade sections. 

Each geographical section deals primarily 
with correspondence from its territory, and 
especially with the correspondence of the 
commercial, diplomatic, and consular officers, 
or the trade commissioners and trade corre¬ 
spondents in that territory. 

Each trades section handles the correspond¬ 
ence with firms in this country in its particular 
trade, and is responsible for the distribution of 
commercial information relating to that trade. 



An exhibition and fails division ha| 
formed to deal with the organisation oT the 
British Industries Fairs and exhibitions of 
foreign samples and catalogues, and to study 
and initiate projects for commercial exhibitions 
of various kinds. A general division controls 
the reference library, where British and foreign 
trade papers are filed, and the sections of the 
office where information on tariffs, statistics, 
and transport is collated. An economic and 
editorial section deals with the preparation and 
editing of special and annual reports on economic 
and trade questions and banking matters. 

Overseas Organisation. —The department 
is served by representatives throughout the 
world, who maintain a constant supply of 
information to the home centre and provide 
local assistance in the promotion of British 
trade. The department has control of the 
following services for this purpose: — 

1. The Trade Commissioner and Imperial Trade 

Correspondent Services in the Empire. 

2. The Commercial Diplomatic Service forming 

part of the British Diplomatic Missions in 

foreign countries. 

3. The British Consular Service in foreign 

countries. 

In the Empire there are now fourteen trade 
commissioners at work, covering Canada and 
Newfoundland (4), Australia (2), New Zealand 
(1), South Africa (2), India and Ceylon (3), 
East Africa (1), and the British West Indies 
(1), assisted by imperial trade correspondents 
at a few of the most important centres. The 
department also has the services of corre¬ 
spondents in parts of the Empire in which at 
present there is no trade commissioner. 

In place of the handful of pre-War commercial 
attaches, a new service, styled the Commercial 
Diplomatic Service, has been established. 
The members of the Commercial Diplomatic 
Service are styled “commercial counsellors” 
in the highest grade and “commercial secre¬ 
taries ” in the threo lower grades. There are 
twenty-eight of these officers who are stationed 
in all the more important foreign markets 
of tho world. They are members of the staff 
of the British Embassy or Legation in which 
they serve, and rank with the diplomatic 
officers of corresponding grades, with whom 
they co-operate in matters political as well as 
commercial. 

The Consular Service has been under control 
of the Department of Overseas Trade since 
October 1919. Consular officers report direct 
to the department, and are also, as regards 
the commercial side of their work, under the 
general supervision of the commercial diplo¬ 
matic officer for the area in which their district 
lies. This arrangement ensures that special 
prominence is given to the commercial side 
of consular work, and by the co-operation of 
the two services a complete network of govern- 
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representatives is thrown 
countries. 

of Intelligence collected.— 
The information collected by the department’s 
overseas officers relates, inter alia , to :— 


(a) Contracts open to tender; (b) Overseas 
demand for particular goods ; (c) Lists of im¬ 
porters of various goods in overseas markets; 
(d) Suitable agents for British manufacturers and 
merchants ; ( e ) Best methods of marketing and 
distribution, credit conditions, terms of payment, 
nature of competition and the best way of com¬ 
bating it. (/) Customs tariffs and regulations, 
regulations governing commercial travellers, 
registration of trade marks, consular invoices, 
etc.; (g) Statistics of imports and exports ; (7i) 
Shipping and transport; ( i ) Manufacturers of any 
specified goods in the United Kingdom ; (j) 
Sources of supply of raw materials and of goods 
not manufactured in the United Kingdom. 

How the Information is obtained.— 
Every effort is made to maintain a constant 
supply of information from the overseas officers 
to the department, and to provide local assist¬ 
ance in the promotion of British trade. To 
secure this, overseas officers furnish answers to 
specific inquiries, either direct to applicants or 
through the Department of Overseas Trade. 
Overseas officers are also encouraged to con¬ 
duct investigations on their own initiative. In 
addition, inquiries to be conducted by local 
officors on the spot are frequently initiated at 
headquarters; while from time to time the 
department, in co-operation with important 
trade associations, despatches special missions 
to investigate the condition and prospects of 
trade in particular classes of industrial pro¬ 
ducts in various overseas markets. 

All the overseas officers of the department, 
including consular officers, have been instructed 
to forward without delay information of interest 
to British Commerce, using the telegraph if 
necessary. 

Method of distributing Commercial 
Information. —The information reaching the 
department through the channels indicated is 
distributed by one or other of the following 
methods: — 

General (non-confidential) Information . — 
Answers to personal or written inquiries on 
specific subjects are communicated personally 
or by letter direct to the applicant. Informa¬ 
tion of general interest received in the ordinary 
course of business, and not as the result of 
special inquiry, is disseminated by circular letter 
to particular classes of traders, to Chambers of 
Commerce, etc., for the information of their 
members, by publication in the Board of 
Trade Journal or by notices to the Press. 

A regular feature of many trade papers 
(apart from the official Board of Trade Journal) 
is a column of “Openings for British Trade 
Abroad.” Publicity is also given in the most 


important papers to articles written witlkjjrA. 
object of supplying trustworthy information on, 
and fostering interest in, overseas markets. 
Information is supplied by the department to 
the Press for these purposes. 

Other methods employed with regard to non- 
confidential information compriso the issue of 
annual reports dealing with the industrial, 
commercial, and economic conditions prevailing 
in overseas markets ; the organisation of trade 
fairs with the object of attracting important 
overseas buyers and bringing them into touch 
with the British producer; and the organisation 
of exhibitions of foreign goods and catalogues 
for the guidance of British manufacturers who 
may be able to produce competitive articles. 

Confidential Information .—Much informa¬ 
tion received is of a confidential nature, or is 
of such value that it should not be allowed to 
become available to foreign competitors. It 
is, therefore, undesirable to give it general 
publicity. For such cases there are two 
channels of distribution—the first known as the 
Special Register and the second as Form “ K.” 

The 1 ‘Special Register” Service .—The trader 
who can command a prompt supply of con¬ 
fidential information as to trading conditions 
and developments overseas, and as to specific 
openings for British trade, is in an especially 
favourable position for securing business. The 
Department of Overseas Trade helps in this 
respect through its “Special Register,” on 
which firms should enrol if they desire to receive 
such confidential information. Registered firms 
are grouped and classified according both to 
the nature of the goods and the markets in 
which they are interested. 

United Kingdom firms engaged in export 
trade supplying goods solely or mainly of 
United Kingdom production are eligible for ad¬ 
mission to the Register on payment of a small 
annual fee, which may be made to include sub¬ 
scription for the weekly Board of Trade Journal . 

Form “ K .”—Brief reports covering the 
main preliminary particulars which a firm in 
this country contemplating business with an 
importer abroad would wish to know are 
forwarded to the department by consular 
officers in foreign countries in the form known 
as Form “ K.” Farticulars are given of the 
class of goods imported by the firm reported on 
by the Consul, the general nature of the firm’s 
business, and the name of its agent in the 
United Kingdom, if any. The information is 
made available to traders through the medium 
of the Association of British Chambers of 
Commerce, the Federation of British Industries, 
and certain other trade associations. Firm- 
interested should apply to their Chamber of 
Commerce or trade association. 

Visits of Overseas Officers to Com¬ 
mercial and Industrial Centres. - - Arrange¬ 
ments have been concluded whereby Overseas 
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ei-p jbl the department when on leave in 
bis^bmin try make a tour of the principal 
^Industrial and commercial centres in order to 
place personally at the disposal of manu¬ 
facturers and traders first-hand information as 
to the condition and prospects of British trade 
in the Dominion or foreign country, as the case 
may be, where they are stationed. On these 
occasions also they are empowered to under¬ 
take special investigations, within reasonable 
limits, for individual firms or traders. 

Trade Fairs and Exhibitions.—A modem 
development of the department’s activities has 
been the inauguration of a series of trade 
fairs, including the British Industries Fair. 
These afford manufacturers and traders unique 
opportunities of displaying their goods before 
the buyers of all nations. 

Exhibition of Samples and Trade Cata¬ 
logues.— An extensive collection of foreign- 
made goods which find a ready sale in overseas 
markets has been made, and is constantly being 
augmented. Endeavours are made to qu<?te 
selling prices, extent of demand, etc. After 
preliminary exhibition at various industrial 
centres, e.g. Birmingham, these samples are 
later placed on permanent view at 7-11 Old 
Bailey, London, E.C.4. In the same building 
is housed a library of over 13,000 foreign 
catalogues. This is of special interest to 
British manufacturers as showing various 
methods of foreign advertising. An index to 
the library may be obtained on application to 
the department. 

Co-operation with the Business Com¬ 
munity.— In addition to sending its Overseas 
Officers on trade tours round the United 
Kingdom, members of the Home Staff are sent 
at regular intervals to home industrial centres 
to learn their requirements and conditions and 
to consult with traders on questions affecting 
the trade of their district. 

An Advisory Committee of prominent busi¬ 
ness men, representing various classes of the 
business community, has been formed to advise 
the department in its work and to strengthen 
the links between the department and Chambers 
of Commerce, Trade Associations, and manu¬ 
facturers and traders generally.. t. g. g. 

COMMERCIAL ROUTES* Changes in 
commercial routes have resulted from some of 
the great inventions dating from the close of the 
eighteenth century, and the modes in which 
these changes have been brought about deserve 
consideration in some detail. The most import¬ 
ant of these inventions was that by which 
steam power was applied to locomotion. This 
was first effec ted on d commercial scale on the 
water, but very soon after on land, and steam 
railways were in the end the chief means of 
changing the direction and the relative import- . 
ance of trade routes. They first made it possible 
to fill the large ships by which the cheapest 


& 


ocean carriage is effected with bulkyk 
collected from the interior of vast continents. 
Hence arose the concentration of such traffic 
on a comparatively small number of great ports 
in the areas of despatch and of reception of 
goods of that class. These ports naturally 
became the entrepots for the collection and 
re-despatch of articles of greater value in pro¬ 
portion to their bulk, which thus came to share 
in the advantages of large scale transport. In 
the regions of origin of the bulky goods these 
ports are naturally situated at the points most 
convenient for their concentration on the sea¬ 
board, in the regions of reception at the points 
best situated for supplying the largest popula¬ 
tions consuming these goods. In India, for 
example, the new ports of Bombay, Calcutta, 
Madras, and Karachi, replaced the old ports of 
Cochin and Calicut, which had such renown in 
the days in which pepper and spices had such 
pride of place in world commerce. In the west 
the growing wealth of England made London 
the great entrepot, all the more because it is so 
situated as to he connected by short and lienco 
frequent sailings with several other great sea¬ 
ports on the continent. 

In North America the trade routes need more 
consideration. Early in last century three 
great ports on the Atlantic side, New Orleans, 
Philadelphia, and New York, had been brought 
into existence through the traffic collected by 
the rivers on which they stand, the Mississippi, 
the Delaware, and the Hudson. Of the two 
Atlantic ports, Philadelphia was the more im¬ 
portant and the more populous city in the first 
quarter of that century, but a change was made 
in favour of New York by the opening of the 
Erie Canal, which passes through the Mohawk 
valley between the Appalachian Mountains on 
the south and the Adirondacks on the north, 
and connects the navigation of the great lakes 
at Buffalo above the falls of Niagara with the 
navigation of the Hudson below the falls at 
Troy, 140 miles north of New York, thus 
bringing this port into much easier connection 
with the rapidly growing farming population 
behind the Appalachians. The supremacy of 
New York was confirmed and enhanced when 
railways followed the same route, the physical 
features here making this northerly deviation 
of the route to the west so obviously convenient 
that this route cannot be challenged by any 
other rail route. But there is another com¬ 
petitor for western traffic during the summer 
half-year in the St. Lawrence route, completed 
before 1830, to the head of Lake Huron by 
canals to avoid falls and rapids, and in 1855 to 
Lakes Superior and Michigan by the construc¬ 
tion of the first of the short canals at the rapids 
of Sault Stc. Marie (the “Soo”). But this 
navigation does not allow of the establishment 
of a commercial route for sea-going ships. For 
such vessels Montreal still remains the terminus, 
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/establishment of such a route is still 
Lpon by many on both sides of the 
rit*s h<American frontier as a desideratum, and 
schemes for the purpose are now actively 
discussed. 

There are thus at present three competing 
summer routes for the carriage of western grain 
from the wheat-growing areas of North America 
to the sea-board, an all-rail route, or rail routes, 
by the lakes to Buffalo and then by the Erie 
Canal, and by water all the way to Montreal, 
where transhipment takes place. 

Another competing route for the eastward 
carnage of the produce of north-western Canada 
has been strenuously advocated for many years. 
This is known as the Hudson Bayroute, inasmuch 
as it would touch the north-west at some port, 
probably Port Nelson, on the south-west of 
Hudson Bay. If carried out it would have the 
great advantage of being much shorter for 
Western Europe than any other existing or 
proposed route, with a port of shipment several 
hundred miles nearer to the wheatfields than 
Montreal, which is 1424 miles from Winnipeg, 
and separated from that city mainly by a vast 
region of Archaean gneiss, doomed for the most 
part to perpetual sterility and hence capable of 
cultivating very little intermediate traffic. The 
success of the shorter route depends, however, on 
the possibility of navigating Hudson Straits for 
a sufficiently long season after the grain is ready 
for export, and at present prevailing opinion 
seems to be against the prospects of success. 

But other competition for the carriage of the 
grain of the north-west to Europe as well as 
other destinations has arisen in the west, and 
since the opening of the Panama Canal, August 
1914, has developed with great rapidity. The 
British Columbian ports of Vancouver and 
Prince Rupert both serve as outlets for that 
region, notwithstanding the considerable height 
of the passes that have to be crossed to reach 
them. Some wheat and flour destined for 
Eastern Asia passed by way of Vancouver in 
the early years of the present century, but the 
rapid growth in the shipment of grain from 
this port dates from about 1920, since which 
year great additions to the provision of elevators 
at the port for dealing with the grain trade have 
been made. The greater part of the shipments, 
however, are not for Eastern Asia, but for 
Europe by way of the Panama Canal. The 
whole of Alberta and the western portion of 
Saskatchewan are said to have definitely adopted 
Vancouver as their chief port for this trade, but 
in future an increasing proportion of this trade 
is likely to pass by way of Prince Rupert, which, 
among other advantages, has that of a lower 
pass (3712 feet as against 5344 feet), with 
easier gradients across the Rockies (maximum 
gradient on the Prince Rupert route, 0*5 ; on 
the Vancouver route, 2-2 per centfor east-bound, 
1*2 for west-bound trains). Both ports also 


have other bulky products from their immeciil 
neighbourhood, timber, canned fish, fruit, etaT" 
to facilitate the filling of large ships passing 
through the Panama Canal, and, as compared 
with the eastern Canadian outlets, have the great 
advantage of being open all the year round. 

In the Old World the Siberian railway, com¬ 
pleted in 1904 by the building of the difficult 
section round the south end of Lake Baikal, has 
already been mentioned. Much tea, formerly 
carried by camel caravans across the Gobi desert 
to the twin towns of Maimachin, on the Chinese, 
and Kiakhta, on the Russian side of the frontier, 
was introduced into Russia in pre-War days by 
this route without displacing the caravan traffic 
altogether, together with furs, gold, and graphite 
from Eastern Siberia, but the principal new 
traffic developed by this railway before the War 
was that in butter, the import of which from 
this source into the United Kingdom had come 
to be one of the most important contributions 
to our supplies of that commodity. Though 
the railway passes through regions as well 
adapted for wheat -growing as the Canadian 
North-West, the carriage of wheat westwards 
never attained great magnitude, owing to the 
great length of railway haulage involved in 
reaching the important markets and the small 
value of the article in proportion to its bulk 
even as compared with butter. 

In Africa railways, unfortunately on different 
gauges, have penetrated far into the interior 
from the north (Egypt), east, and south. 
Of these the Uganda railway, ascending in the 
Kenya Colony to altitudes above 7000 feet, 
where the climate is suitable to Europeans at 
least as directors of plantations cultivated by 
natives, and terminating in a region producing 
increasing supplies of coffee, raw cotton, and 
other tropical products, is particularly import¬ 
ant. The ‘ * Cape to Cairo railway ” has reached 
Bukama, the head of easy navigation on the 
Lualaba, one of the head-streams of the Congo, 
a little south of 9° S., but there seems little 
prospect of this grandiose design being accom¬ 
plished in tho near future. 

In Europe wc meet with some interesting 
illustrations of combinations of sea and rail 
routes different from those chiefly referred to 
already, but naturally arising from the penin¬ 
sular structure of the greater part of the 
continent and the importance of some of the 
European islands. The avoidance of the great 
roundabout connecting the seas on the north 
and south side of this peninsula was obviously 
desirable for passenger and for much goods 
traffic. Unfortunately there is only one route 
throughout the whole length of the peninsula 
from east to west not barred more or less by 
mountains, the route offered by the Rhine and 
lower Rhone valleys. This is clearly insufficient. 
Brief reference has already been made to tho 
Trans-Alpine railways. Increasing engineering 
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flowed of the establishment of easier 
as between the opposite sides, even 
obstructions were most formidable, 
and it is worth noting that the tunnels succes¬ 
sively pierced, down to the opening of the 
Simplon in 1906, are nearer and nearer base 
levels, at lower altitudes, and consequently 
longer but with easier gradients in the ap¬ 


proaches. 

That the railway connections through the 
Balkan Peninsula, where the engineering diffi¬ 
culties are less than in the Alps, should have 
come at a later date than most of the great 
Alpine tunnels is not surprising in view of the 
smaller commercial importance of this part ot 
Europe, even including the peninsula of Asia 
Minor. The railway to Constantinople (1949 
miles from Paris) by Belgrade and the valleys 
of the Servian Morava, the Nishava, and the 
Maritsa, and that to Salonica (1726 miles from 
Paris) by the upper Morava and Vardar valleys, 
both came seventeen years after the opening of 
the Mont Cenis and six years after that of the 
St. Gothard tunnel in 1888. The passes crossed 
on either route are only about 2500 feet high. 

The railway to Constantinople is continued 
from Haidar Pasha on the opposite side of the 
straits by another railway on the same gauge 
to Konia, whence it is continued by the Baghdad 
railway, also on the same gauge, through 
Northern Syria to Nisibin (after bridging the 
Euphrates at the pre-historic crossing-place of 
.Terablus), with branches to Alexandretta and 
Damascus by Aleppo. But at Nisibin begins 
a break between this system and the narrow 
gauge railways of lower Mesopotamia (Iraq). 

All the main railways of Europe except those 
of the Iberian Peninsula, pre-War Russia and 
Greece, are on the same gauge, 4 feet 8 \ inches, 
the gauge first fixed on the early railways ol 
the Newcastle district, and afterwards adopted 
on all the main railways of North America. 
There aro also lines on the prevailing European 
gauge from both Berlin and Vienna to Warsaw. 

A peculiar association of rail and water traffic 
is that formed by train-ferries — vessels with 
rails ou their decks to carry whole trains across 
intervals of water. Vessels of this kind plied 
across the Firth of Forth between Granton and 
Burntisland from about the middle of last cen¬ 
tury until the construction of the Forth Bridge. 
Now such ferries have for some years connected 
Jutland with the Danish islands of Funen and 
Sceland, and this island at Copenhagen with the 
mainland of Sweden at Malmo, and longer ferries 
connect Prussia with Sweden both by way of 
Denmark (Waruemiinde to Gjedser in the south 
of Seelaud) and direct (Sassnitz on the island of 
Riigen to Trelleborg in the south of Sweden). 

During the War several train-ferry routes 
were in operation between England (Rich- 
borough and Southampton) and the continent. 
In 1921 the Richborougli-Calais route was re¬ 


installed as a private undertaking, and 
another route of the kind was opened bki 
Harwich and Zeebruggc. 

Comparatively few inland waterways are of 
great importance as trade routes or part of 
trade routes. Delusive expectations are very 
widely entertained as to the importance of this 
means of transport. These are based on the un¬ 
questioned fact of the relative cheapness of mere 
haulage or propulsion on the water as compared 
with any mode of laud carriage. Yet the facts 
that should dispel such delusions and enable * 
one to estimate the conditions in which inland 
water transport is likely to be really economical 
are simple. Water carriage is likely to be 
advantageous in proportion to the extent to 
which the mere cost of haulage or propulsion 
enters into the total costs of transport, including 
loss of time and the number and cost of hand¬ 
lings between the place of origin aud the desti¬ 
nation of the goods. The importance of the 
latter consideration is well illustrated by the 
establishment of train - ferries for the express 
purpose of avoiding break of bulk. The en¬ 
larged Erie Canal, adapted to vessels of 1000 
tons, opened for traffic in 1918,1ms never, down 
to 1923 inclusive, carried one-tenth of its full 
capacity. 

Incidental reference has already been made 
to changes in ocean traffic due to the opening 
of the Panama Canal. This is the engineering 
work that has had most influence on ocean 
routes since the opening of the Suez Canal in 
1869, but it cannot effect changes of such 
magnitude as those due to the earlier great 
ocean canal. It greatly shortens indeed the 
routes between most points on the west coast 
of America and both sides of the Atlantic Ocean, 
as well as those between most points of the east 
side of America and the western parts of the 
Pacific, but for the principal ports on the 
Atlantic sea-board of the United States the 
shortening of the route is appreciable only for 
the extreme cast of Asia—the Japanese Islands 
and the Philippines and the ports of China from 
Shanghai northwards ; and it is doubtlul whether 
the shortening to Shanghai is sufficient to 
counterbalance the advantages of the Medi¬ 
terranean route for this port. For traffic with 
Great Britain the new canal shortens consider¬ 
ably the route to New Zealand but not to 
Australia. In addition to tbo bulky cargoes 
already mentioned from the western ports of 
North America, the Panama Canal has proved 
to be more important for the carriage of Chilean 
nitrates to eastern North America and Europe 
than was anticipated. Probably the great 
increaso in transport costs since the War has 
made the advantage of reduced mileage suffi¬ 
ciently great to make the change from sailing 
vessels round Cape Horn to steamers through 
the canal remunerative. 

The great difference on ocean routes due to 
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Qventions referred to at tlie beginning 
tide lies in the independence of winds 
steamer’s. These are thus enabled 
to cl loose the shortest route between two ports 
when the outline of the coasts and other physical 
conditions allow of it and other considerations 
do not render some deviation from the great 
circle route preferable. The shortest route 
between any two points on a globe is a great 
circle, that is, a circle which has for its centre 
the centre of the globe. All meridians are thus 
parts of great circles, and all north-south routes 
are the shortest possible. But it is otherwise 
with east-west routes. The only east-west 
route that forms part of a great circle is one on 
the equator. The farther one goes from the 
equator the more does the great circle deviate 
from the parallel, in the northern hemisphere 
towards the north, in the southern towards the 
south. It is in the Pacific Ocean that physical 
conditions oiler the greatest freedom in following 
great circle routes. From San Francisco the 
great circle routo to Yokohama, which lies in a 
latitude about two degrees farther south, carries 
one northwards nearly to the Aleutian Isles— 
to a latitude more than ten degrees farther 
north than the port of embarkation. From 
Vancouver the route is still more northerly and 
shorter. In sailing thence to Yokohama one is 
out of sight of land only for two or three days. 
Shortly after the last of the Aleutian Isles is 
left behind the first of the Kuriles is picked up. 
Still shorter is the route from Prince Rupert, 
which is passed on the great circle route from 
Vancouver. This fact will no doubt also tend to 
stimulate the development of the Canadian grain 
trade to the Orient by that route. 

In the geography of the Atlantic Ocean it 
is an important feature that all the ports of 
the United States south of Cape Hatteras are 
approximately on the great circle route from 
the mouth of the Gulf of Mexico to the entrance 
to the English Channel, and that most of the 
ports of Brazil are approximately on the great 
circle route from the north-west of Africa (the 
Cape Verde Islands) to Buenos Aires. In the 
north-west of the Atlantic, south of Nova Scotia 
and Newfoundland, the routes of steamers from 
the eastern ports of the United States to north¬ 
western Europe are modified in accordance with 
the average range of floating ice at different 
periods of the year, and the Hydrographic Office 
of the United States recommends for east-bound 
vessels a great circle route, beginning somewhere 
about 47° W. and between 39|° and 4H° N., 
according to the time of year, and for west-bound 
vessels, one ending about one degree north of 
the beginning of the east-bound route. In the 
Southern Ocean the adoption of great circle 
routes, say from Cape Town to Australia or 
New Zealand to Cape Horn, is precluded by ice. 

But the routes of steamers are also largely 
governed by other conditions. Most important 




is the nature of the bulky cargo obtalijp 
at different places. It is the business of the 
shipper to avoid, so far as possible, the necessity 
for sailing in ballast. For ships leaving Great 
Britain the chief bulky outward cargo is coal. 
Hence many shipping routes from this country 
are designed to get bulky cargoes of grain, 
timber, potatoes, fruit, and the like homeward 
with as little ballast sailing as can be managed. 

So too, since the development of the export of 
coal from Natal, another triangular route has 
become common. Vessels bringing cargoes by 
the Atlantic to Durban, carry coal thence to 
India, and other cargoes thence to Europe by 
the Suez Canal. 

The United States has also, since the out¬ 
break of the War, and more particularly since 
the opening of the Panama Canal, been carrying 
on an increasing export of coal, and as Norfolk 
and Newport News, at the mouth of Chesapeake 
Bay, the outlets for some of the best American 
steam coal, are not much off the great circle 
route from the mouth of the English Channel 
to the Panama Canal, they have become much 
frequented coaling stations. 

Coaling-stations generally are naturally estab¬ 
lished at points wffiere important commercial 
routes converge, such as Tenerilfe, Gibraltar, 
Malta, Port Said, Aden, Colombo, Singapore, 
and IIong-Kong, and, since the development of 
the Natal coalfields, Durban, whose harbour, in 
order to meet the requirements of that trade, 
has been greatly improved. Such stations are, 
for the same reason, convenient for the develop¬ 
ment of great entrepot trade, even though they 
may have little or no trade of any other kind. 

The invention of internal combustion engines 
has had a marked influence on the means of 
transport; but the chief thing to note under 
this head in connection with commercial routes 
is that it has given increased importance to 
ordinary roads. Motor vehicles have thus the 
advantage over railways which railways have 
over internal waterways, that of bringing many 
more points into communication with one 
another, and so favour the dispersal of manu¬ 
facturing industries, especially those for which 
cheap land and the possibility of bringing the 
producer into direct contact with the consumer 
are great considerations. Further motor roads, 
many hundreds of miles long, have been made 
on routes where railways are at present too ex¬ 
pensive. One such road has been made on the 
ancient route from Beirut by Damascus and 
Baghdad to central Persia. The motor is also 
now used to link up the navigation of the Nile 
basin with that of the Congo, and to connect 
the railhead of the Benguela Railway with the 
navigation of the Upper Congo river. With 
motors of a special design successful journeys 
have even been made across the Sahara. In 
these ways the invention is one likely to benefit 
the mass of the people. 
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' s^me thing cannot be said of tlie aero- 
tf^tne other vehicle that resulted from this 
laon. Notwithstanding the fact that the 
aeroplane can probably make use of great circle 
routes to an even greater extent than ocean 
vessels, there seems little prospect of this method 
of transport acquiring any considerable com¬ 
mercial value, and where it does so, as between 
large cities like London and Paris, that value 
is based essentially on the fact of there being 
enough exceptionally rich people to pay heavily 
for the luxury, whether for utility or for the 
gratification of their whims. Time, the govern¬ 
ments of most of the great powers have thought 
ifc worth while to subsidise this mode of loco¬ 
motion, but that is as a “key industry ”—that 
is, one carried on, apart from economic considera¬ 
tions, as being thought vital, at least indirectly, 
to the interests of the country—in this case 
probably not so much in the hope of the aeroplane 
becoming a really useful means of transport as 
because of the menace of its appalling efficiency 
as an agent in destruction. 

[Willi. Gotz, Die Verkehrswege im Diensle des 
Welthandels (Stuttgart, 1888).—Ferd. von Richt¬ 
hofen, Siedlungs- und Verkehrsgeographie (Berlin, 
1908).—Kirkaldy and Evans, History and Econo - 
mics of Transport (London, n.d.).—G. G. Chisholm, 
Handbook of Commercial Geography (London, 9th 
ed., 1922).—J. Russell Smith, Industrial and 
Commercial Geography (New York, 1912; London, 
1913).—Kurt Hassert, Allgemeine Verkehrsgeo¬ 
graphie (Berlin, 1913).—A. J. Sargent, The Sea¬ 
ways of the Empire (with many useful charts 
showing the volume of traffic by different routes), 
based on pre-War data: London, 1918.— 
W. Tetley Stephenson, Communications (in the 
Reso'icrces of the Empire Series ), London, 1924.] 


COMPANIES, INCREASE K OF.* °Thefol¬ 
lowing table, compiled from the last return of 
the Board of Trade, shows the number of 
limited companies registered in each year, since 
1890, under the Companies Acts, and brings 
down to date the figures comprised in the 
original article on p. 369 of this volume : 


Year. 

England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Year. 

England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

1801 

2863 

153 

81 

1907 

4704 

833 

115 

1802 

2279 

157 

69 

1908 

4557 

265 

110 

1893 

2238 

184 

93 

1909 

5746 

406 

116 

1804 

2593 

203 

89 

1910 

6622 

848 

121 

1895 

3458 

258 

89 

1911 

5900 

343 

128 

1896 

4219 

804 

135 

1912 

6707 

893 

168 

1897 

4675 

828 

145 

1913 

6782 

399 

140 

1898 

4550 

379 

136 

1914 

5599 

875 

123 

1809 

4444 

323 

112 

1915 

3695 

212 

95 

1900 

4408 

336 

115 

1916 

3010 

213 

94 

1901 

3069 

203 

86 

1917 

3540 

244 

111 

1902 

8526 

247 

77 

1918 

8069 

204 

112 

1903 

8620 

257 

115 

1919 

9704 

668 

220 

1904 

3421 

241 

103 

1920 

9952 

685 

224 

1905 

8872 

2S4 

97 

1921 

6287 

405 ! 


1906 

4331 

828 

112 

1922 

7846 

45S 1 



a. a. u. ; t. g. o. 



CONIGLIANI, Carlo Angelo (d. 

Italian economist, disciple of Ricca Skrerno: 
He wrote chiefly on questions of public 
finance, and studied the application of the 
doctrines of the Austrian School of Eco¬ 
nomists to the theory of the incidence of 
taxation. 

He published: Un nuovo sistema di tariffe 
ferroviarie (1890); Teoria generate degli effetti 
economics delle imposte (1890), his most im¬ 
portant work ; Le dottrine monctarie di Francia 
durante il medio evo (1890) ; H diriito publico 
nei sistemifinanziari (1892); Le leggi scicntifiche 
della finanza (1894) ; L 1 indirizzo teorico della 
scienzafinanziaria(l 8 94); L’ cconomia capitalist 
nel sistema economico del Loria (1895) ; Per 
V imposta progressiva (1896); La riforma 
delle leggi sui tributi locali. Studi e proposte 
(1898); Saggi di cconomia polilica c di 
scienza delle finanze (1903) was published after 
his death. E. l. n. 


CONSIDERANT, Victor Prosper (1 SOS- 
1893), was born at Salins, Jura, in 1808, and 
entered the polytechnic school in Paris in 1826. 
He became a captain of engineers in the French 
army, but falling under the influence of the 
doctrines of Fourier he gave up his post in 
1830 in order to preach at Metz the theory of 
the phalanstery. He wrote in the papers that 
were issued by this school of Socialist thought, 
and on the death of Fourier in 1837 he became 
director of the review entitled La Phalange . 
The Phalange , however, succumbed to the 
difficulties which it encountered and was re¬ 
placed in 1845 by a daily paper, La Democratic 
pacifique. After the revolution of 1848 lie 
was elected to the Constituent Assembly by 
the Department of Loiret, and to the Legislative 
Assembly by the Department of the Seine. 
He rarely spoke in the legislature, and brought 
forward proposals which only excited ridicule. 
Yet he preached “Fourierism” with modera¬ 
tion and refused to associate himself with the 
more extravagant of the earlier doctrines. 
Through his participation with Lodru-Rollin in 
the democratic movement of 13th June 1849 
he w T as compelled to retire to Belgium, whence 
he sailed to Texas to make a fresh attempt at 
the application of his system. Ho returned 
to Brussels in the following year, where he 
was charged with conspiracy against the 
safety of the State and underwent a short 
term of imprisonment. On regaining his 
freedom he went back to Texas, where he 
established the communistic society of “La 
Reunion.” Ho finally returned with his 
family to Paris, where he spent the remainder 
of his life in poverty. 

He published : Destinie soriale (1834-44)'; 
Thtoric dc V education nalurclle ct attrayante 
(1835); Vlbdcle cle la politique, eii France 
(1836) ; Manifesto de Vlcole socu'taire fondle 
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ou Bases de la •politique positive 
da socialisms (1847) ; TMoric 
\e proprUU et du droit an travail 
(1848) ; Lc Socialisms dcvant le moude, ou le 
vivant decant les morts (1849) ; La deimibe 
(jucn'c et lapaix definitive de VEurope (Brussels, 
1850) ; La Solution , ou lc gouvernement direct 
du peuple (1851). e. l. n. 


CONSULAR REPORTS,* BRITISH. Prior 
to tlio year 1886 the reports of diplomatic and 
consular officers abroad on trade, finance, etc., 
were published by the Foreign Office only 
during the session of Parliament, or shortly 
after its close, when a sufficient number had 
been received to make a fair-sized Blue Book. 
Under this system, a person requiring a 
particular report was compelled to purchase a 
volume containing much extraneous matter, 
possibly of no interest to him, and at a cost in 
excess of the value of this information. More¬ 
over, while one report might be printed arid 
ready for publication, it had to wait till others 
were received in a sufficient number to make 
up a Blue Book. The value of the earlier 
reports was thus diminished by delay. In 
1886, in view of these objections, it was 
decided to publish each report separately, 
both during the session of Parliament and in 
the recess, and they were thenceforward issued 
promptly and at a price which rarely exceeded 
a few pence. 

Ordinary Consular Reports were divided into 
two categories, “ Annual” and “Miscellaneous.” 
The former comprised reports on Trade, Finance, 
Agriculture, etc., annually required from His 
Majesty’s missions and consulates abroad ; the 
latter reports on subjects of general economic 
interest, either specially called for by the 
Secretary of State, or voluntarily submitted for 
publication by their authors. Between 1886 
and 1916, 5566 Annual Reports and 687 
Miscellaneous Reports were issued in the separate 
form. About 250 reports were published 
annually. Occasionally information was re¬ 
quired from different countries on a specific 
subject, in connection with current legislative 
problems, etc. The replies were then all 
published together, thus consolidating the 
information in one book. Such collective 
reports were known as the “ Commercial ” 
series, e.g. the collection of reports respecting 
“Bounties on Shipbuilding, etc.” (Com¬ 
mercial No. 4, 1901.) Annual Reports were 
intended, when possible, to reach the Foreign 
Office on or about the 31st March following 
the year to which they related. The majority 
of the reports appeared between April and 
August. Vice-Consuls sent their annual re¬ 
ports to the superintending Consul of their 
district, who forwarded them, after revision, 
as annexes to his own report. Thus the report 
of the Consul-General at Smyrna covered also 


the reports of the Vice-Consuls at AHaid^— 
Aivali, Mitylene, Rhodes, Samos, Scala Nuova, 
Scio, and Tenedos. 

Consuls were required to divide their Annual 
Trade Reports into distinct sections in the 
following manner:— 

(1) Trade and Commerce ; (2) Shipping and 
Navigation ; (3) Population and Industries ; 
(4) Other matters. 

For details as to the variety of subjects to be 
dealt with under these main headings reference 
should be made to the article on Commercial 
Intelligence. 

In important agricultural districts separate 
reports on Agriculture were required. 

In the Agricultural Reports particular atten¬ 
tion had to be paid to the nature and yield of 
crops, to the import and export of cattle, 
diseases of cattle, and other matters of interest 
to agriculturists. Outbreaks of disease among 
cattle had to be specially reported at the time of 
their outbreak. 

The Miscellaneous Reports covered a very 
wide range of subjects, from the paper industry 
of Japan to the sea fisheries of Germany. From 
time to time Consuls have reported on such 
matters as Japanese paper mills; the arms 
industry of Li&ge ; the German paper industry; 
the chemical, metal, and other industries of 
Lyons ; the condition of the Italian silk trade ' 
the coal industry of the United States ; arid on 
commercial instruction in Germany. These 
formed a valuable addition to our commercial- 
intelligence. With a view to improve ‘ the 
quality of Consular Reports generally, it was' 
arranged between the Board of Trade and the 
Foreign Office that newly appointed consular 
officers, before proceeding to their station, should 
attend for a short period at the Depart-* 
ment of Overseas Trade (see Commercial In¬ 
telligence), 35 Old Queen Street, S.W.l, in 
order to become acquainted with the kind- of 
information needed by business men. Consuls 
were also required to send important items of 
commercial information home without delay, by 
telegraph if necessary. Cases of urgency included 
information as to important contracts offered 
for tender, and important shipping movements 
or dock strikes in foreign ports. For - an 
account of the methods adopted to secure the 
prompt transmission of such information to 
commercial men see under Commercial In¬ 
telligence. 

A complete index to the Reports' was pub¬ 
lished annually down to 1916, when publication 
of Consular Reports ceased. Consular officers 
are still required to report on the lines indicated . 
above, but such reports have not been published 
since 1916. 

A new series limited to the more important 
countries, and known as-“Economic and In¬ 
dustrial Reports ” (q.v.), has been substituted 
therefor. T. g. g. 
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_JStJLS, BRITISH, DUTIES OF. A 

Consul is required to advise II.M.’s 
trading subjects and others in his district, to 
avert and compose* differences among them, or 
between them and the natives of the country, to 
check the evasion of local revenue laws by British 
traders, to uphold the treaty rights of British 
subjects in a temperate manner, to report on the 
trade of his district, and to send home promptly 
items of important commercial information. . 

Births and deaths occurring among British 
subjects are registered by him, and some 
Consuls are also empowered to celebrate 
marriages. 

He may grant certificates of naturalisation 
to aliens and issue passports to British subjects. 
He may also advance for the erection or 
upkeep of Anglican churches, hospitals, and 
places of interment, sums equal to the amounts 
subscribed for the purpose by British subjects. 

A Consul’s duties with regard to British 
shipping are very important. Consuls are 
bound to send to the Board of Trade such 
reports and returns as they may require, and 
to see that all British vessels carry the docu¬ 
ments and colours prescribed by law, and he 
may grant terminable and provisional certificates 
of registry as British ships. 

If a Consul suspects that the shipping laws 
are being evaded, he may require the production 
of the official log-book or other ship documents, 
muster the crew, and demand explanations with 
regard thereto. 

Every British ship not carrying passengers on 
entering a port must deposit with the Consul 
the agreement with the crew, indentures, etc. 

The Consul superintends the engagement and 
discharge of British seamen abroad, investigates 
complaints made by crews as to the quality 
and quantity of the provisions on board, collects 
the property and arrears of wages, if any, of 
British seamen or apprentices dying abroad 
and remits them to the United Kingdom, and 
provides, out of public funds, for the mainten¬ 
ance and repatriation of seamen who arc ship¬ 
wrecked, discharged, or left behind. He issues 
money orders to seamen, receives deposits and 
pays withdrawals from the Seamen’s Savings 
Bank, and conducts, at certain ports, the 
transmission of seamen’s wages home. 

Masters of passenger vessels are bound to 
give the Consul facilities for the inspection of 
the ship and the passenger list, and for com¬ 
munication with the passengers. The Consul 
may defray costs of maintaining and forwarding 
to their destination passengers taken off or 
picked up from wrecked or injured vessels. 

The Consul make9 inquiry on oath into 
offences committed by British seamen on the 
high seas or abroad ashore, and may send 
borne the offender and witnesses by a British 
ship, at the same time reporting the facts to 
the Board of Trade. 



He may detain a foreign ship whi^hJ 
caused injury to a British vessel until satisfac¬ 
tion or security therefor has been given, and 
when a salvage claim is made against a British 
vessel he takes evidence as to the services 
rendered and the remuneration claimed, and 
endeavours to effect a settlement. 

Much notarial business is imposed on Consuls, 
partly by statute and partly by the request of 
private parties, and consists largely in taking 
declarations relating to the registry, sale, 
mortgage, etc., of British vessels, and to other 
commercial matters. 

In China, Siam, Egypt, Persia, etc., British 
consular officers exercise extensive judicial 
and executive powers in connection with the 
consular courts established in those countries. 

T. G. G. 

CONVERSION OF BRITISH NATIONAL 
DEBT.* The Government borrowings to finance 
the War were on an altogether unprecedented 
scale, and in the course of the War a number 
of different forms of borrowing were tried with 
a varying degree of success. With the in¬ 
creasing demand for new loans and the less 
favourable rates obtaining, there was little to 
encourage the Government to enter upon con¬ 
version operations, and in so far as such opera¬ 
tions were undertaken the object was mainly to 
postpone repayment of the capital amounts 
outstanding. The total debt of Great Britain 
at 31st March 1923 stood at £7,742,233,286, 
inclusive of the estimated capital liability in 
respect of terminable annuities, £11,015,100 
owing to the Bank of England, and £2,630,769 
owing to the Bank of Ireland. However, certain 
conversions were effected, of which the follow¬ 
ing are the principal. About £255,000,000 
Consolidated stock per cent, £137,470,000 
3j per cent War Loan 1925-1928, £8,000,000 
Annuities 2 J per cent, and£1,000, 000 Annuities 
2j per cent were converted into 4j per cent 
War Loan 1925-1945 under an option offered 
to subscribers to that issue in 1915. When 
£5 per cent War Loan 1929-1947 and £4 per 
cent War Loan 1929-1947 were issued in 1917, 
an option to convert was given to holders of 
4£ percent War Loan 1925-1945, 5 percent 
Exchequer Bonds 1919, 1920, and 1921, and 
6 per cent Exchequer Bonds 1920, and 97'5 
per cent, 61 '9 per cent, and 12*9 per cent re 
spectively were converted into the new War 
Loans. In June 1919 an issue was made of 
4 per cent Funding Loan 1960-1990, and of 
4 per cent Victory Bonds, and an opportunity to 
convert was given to holders of 4& per cent War 
Loan 1925-1945, 5 per c< nt Exchequer Bonds, 
1919, 1920, 1921, and 1922, 6 per cent Ex¬ 
chequer Bonds 1920, 4 per cent National War 
Bonds, 1st, 2nd, and 3rd Series, and 5 percent 
National War Bonds, 1st, 2nd, and 3rd Series, 
with the result that £120,617,000 was converted 
into Funding Loan and £72,203,000 into 
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Bonds. In April 1921 the Chancellor, 
tfo immediate prospect of being able to 
TimcT the greater part of the existing floating 
debt, and desiring to avoid its increase or even 
a delay in its reduction as a result of tho issue 
of Treasury Bills to meet maturing bonds, 
proposed to holders of 5 per cent Rational War 
Bonds due on or before September 1925 that 
they should convert their holdings into per 
cent Conversion Loan redeemable at the earliest 
in 1961. The terms were considered at the 
time far too generous, though in the long run 
effecting a saving to the taxpayer. The result, 
however, was disappointing, the total face value 
of the bonds converted being £163,328,133. 
In July of the same year holders of 5 per cent 
Exchequer Bonds due October 1921, and of 5 
per cent Rational War Bonds due October 1922, 
April or September 1923, were invited to con¬ 
vert their holdings into a longer-dated loan of 
5k per cent Treasury Bonds repayable in 1929, 
and bonds of the approximate face value of 
£89,000,000 were converted. 

At the beginning of April 1924 a further 
conversion operation was undertaken. In an¬ 
nouncing its intention to convert £200,000,000 
of 5 per cent War Loan 1929-1947 into a new 
loan bearing interest at the lower rate of 4£ 
per cent and repayable 1940-1944, the Treasury 
had a closo and economical regard to the 
investment situation. Owing to the fact that 
interest on tho War Loan is paid -without 
deduction of tax at tho source, whereas the 
interest on the new loan will be taxed at 
source, the operation -was not expected to 
make a strong appeal to small holders. On 
the other hand, the yield of nearly 4 j per cent 
for sixteen years certain, instead of a yield of 
just under 5 per cent for a certain period of 
not more than five years, appealed strongly to 
those interests which had to take into account 
the probable tendency of interest rates over 
the longer period. The operation resulted in 
the conversion of nearly £150,000,000 of War 
Loan, which may be regarded as a most 
successful result. 

During the course of the War the Government 
was forced to raise large sums abroad, with the 
result that on 31st March 1923 the external 
debt amounted to £1,155,653,503. In the 
main this money was borrowed from the United 
States of America, and the desirability of con¬ 
verting these demand obligations into long¬ 
dated securities resulted in 1923 in an agreement 
between the respective Governments for the 
funding of our debt to the United States. Bonds 
to the principal amount of §4,600,000,000 
were issued dated 15th December 1922 and 
maturing 15th December 1984, -with interest 
payable half-yearly at the rate of 3 per cent per 
annum from 15th December 1922 to 15th 
December 1932, and thereafter at the rate of 
3£ per ceut per annum until the principal should 



bo repaid. The agreement provides RTF Tlie - 
repayment of tho principal sum by annual 
instalments, steadily increasing in amount from 
$23,800,000 in 1923 to $175,000,000 in 
1984. 

[For details of the conversion operations affecting 
the Internal Debt, see Kirkaldy, British Finance , 
1914-1921 (London, 1921), and Stock Exchange 
1 car Book. For the funding of the American 
Debt, see Cmd. 1912 (1923).] p.. w. g. 

^ COPARTRERSHIP. Labour and Capital. 
The Copartnership system of the South Metro¬ 
politan Gas Co. (see Trade Unions and 
Strikes) is one of the largest systems of this 
class in the United Kingdom.- As an example 
of the general working of Copartnership 
principles -we will explain how this system 
grew up out of the plan of profit-sharing in 
force in that company since 1889. In that 
year simple Profit-Sharing (q.v.) was intro¬ 
duced to attach tho employees to the company, 
and to give them an opportunity to improve 
their position in life and to make provision for 
the future. The whole bonus was payable in 
cash on a week’s notice, but nearly half was 
left with tho company at interest, and a small 
portion invested in the company’s ordinary 
stock. In 1894 the bonus was increased on 
condition that only one-half should be -with¬ 
drawable, the other half invested in the 
company’s ordinary stock. Thus shareholding 
by employees was established. The system was 
revised in 1901, and became so popular that in 
1912, with a bonus amounting to £45,350, 
the sum invested in the stock of the company 
was £48,289, the value of these investments 
being over £380,000, with deposits at interest 
over £54,000 and £57,500, invested in the 
purchase of houses—the total being £491,000. 
In 1896 and 1897 Acts of Parliament were 
passed to enable employee shareholders to elect 
directors, and in 1901 the scheme for the 
election of workmen directors having proved 
satisfactory it w ? as renewed for nine years, and 
provision made for the election of a director by 
the officers. These directors are elected by the 
employee shareholders whose stock is held in 
their own names, besides those wdiose stock is 
in the names of the trustees. When the 
question of employee directors was first con¬ 
sidered there was the fear that they might 
take a narrow view of their duties. The 
directors and shareholders of the Metropolitan 
Gas Co. took that risk, and have no cause to 
regret their action. Copartnership, as Sir 
George Livesey said, is neither philanthropy nor 
charity, but business. It is “Business up to 
date,”—the foremost and best method of uniting 
capital and labour. Ho continued, “The 
directors would not be justified in continuing 
the copartnership if an equivalent in hearty 
service is not given for the bonus, which must 
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regarded as a gift to the employees,” hut 
fl^^ery man “is responsible for earMng his 
•gof the bonus.” 

Copartnership was established because the 
term “Profit-sharing” did not truly express 
the predominating idea of the system, and also 
because simple profit-sharing—the distribution 
of an annual bonus in cash—has been found to 
do more harm than good. Instead of encourag¬ 
ing thrift it did the reverse; it encouraged 
waste and extravagance. Unless any system 
permanently benefits, no good can be done. 
By investing the bonus in the stock of the 
company the position of the workman is im¬ 
proved. He becomes an owner of property, 
and has hope for the future and a feeling of 
security in the present. Sir George Livesey 
continues : “ Partners in profits and losses and 
in responsibility is what we are aiming at. The 
last is obtained by the election of employee 
directors by the employee shareholders. In 
1898 the workmen shareholders elected two 
workmen directors, and in 1901 the clerical 
shareholding staff elected a clerk a3 a director. 
These three sit on the Board, and take part in 
everything that comes before the Board just the 
same as the ordinary directors, with all-round 
satisfaction.” The South Suburban Gas Co. 
(formerly the Crystal Palace District) have had 
an exactly similar and equally successful system 
in force since 1893, and in 1905 workmen 
directors were introduced, the choice of the men 
being the best possible, as in the case of the 
South Metropolitan. The Commercial Gas Co. 
introduced a similar system in 1901, and since 
then more than thirty gas companies, including 
the Gas Light and Coke Company and the 
Liverpool United Gas Light Company, have 
introduced the system also with success, but 
they stop at thtf investment of the bonus in 
stock. 


Schloss, D. F., Report on Profit - Sharing , 
Bd. of Trade (Labour Dep.) [C. 7458], 1894.— 
Report on “ Gain-Sharing Bd. of Trade (Labour 
Dep.) [C. 7848], 1895. — Sir George Livesey, 
Employers and Employed and Co-Partnership . 
(South Metropolitan Gas Company.) London: 
Waller King. Much information will be found in 
Copartnership in Industry by Charles Carpenter. 
London : Copartnership Publishers, Ltd., who also 
publish Facts and Suggestions as to the Introduc¬ 
tion of Co-partnership into Established Businesses 
by a Better Way , Aneuriri Williams, and the Co¬ 
partnership Journal ; see also Report on Profit- 
Sharing and Labour Co-Partnership in the United 
Kingdom, Bd. of Trade,’1913. 

Between 1829 and 1912, 299 profit-sharing 
schemes of all kinds were established, i.e. 
204 between 1829 and 1900, of which 150 
failed ; 95 between 1901 and 1912, of which 
only 13 Med. The distribution of the 133 
schemes in operation at the end of 1912 is as 
follows:— 



No. of 
Businesses. 

Employes. 

Building, woodworking, and 

6 

820 

furnishing 


17,499 

Engineering, metal, and ship¬ 

5 

building 


6,5S8 

Textile and clothing 

12 

Printing and paper . 

15 

4,1 S3 

Transport. 

1 

173 

737 

Agriculture . . . 

6 

Chemical, glass, pottery, etc. . 

14 

15,649 

Food and tobacco . 

13 

0,760 

Gas works .... 

33 

28,246 

Electricity supply . 

2 

414 

Other businesses 

26 

25,620 

Total . 

133 

106,189 


COSSA, Luigi (1831-1890), born in Milan, 
professor of Political Economy at the Uni¬ 
versity of Pavia from 1858 till his death, 
was an economist to whom Italy is greatly 
indebted. He was educated at the University 
of Milan and in Germany under Roscher and 
Stein, the former of whom influenced him 
strongly. 

He was an indefatigable and ardent student 
of economic literature both past and present, 
both of Italian economists and those of other 
nations. The results of his studies are to be 
seen in his works, which are truly described as 
“ noteworthy for the vast learning they contain, 
sobriety of expression, and temperateness and 
accuracy of method.” His books have been 
translated into many languages, and one in 
particular, the Introduction to the Study of 
Political Economy, may be ranked as a 
classic. 

Though it is by his books that Cossa is known 
to the world in general, it was by his personal 
influence as a teacher and a leader that he w T as 
valued in Italy. He was not only a brilliant 
and careful lecturer, but was always ready to 
help aud encourage his pupils, inspiring them 
and exhorting them to labour. Though him¬ 
self an adherent of the classical school, his 
sympathies were extended to all honest and 
industrious students no matter what method of 
thought they might have selected to follow. 
His principal works are :— 


Guida alio studio dell economia politico, 
Milan, 1st ed. 1876. Eng. trans. Introduction to 
the Study of Political Economy, 1892.— Primi 
dementi di economia politico, Milan, 1st ed. 1876. 
— Primi dementi di scienza delle finanze. — 
Saggi di economia politico, Milan, 1st ed. 1878. 

[See Economic Journal, vol. vi., London, 1896.— 
Handivbrterbuch der Staatswissenschaftcn , giving 
complete list of writings, vol. iii., Jena, 1900.] 


COTTERILL, Charles Foster (earlier half 
of t’fith century), criticised the theories of Ricardo 
in his Examination of the Doctrines of Value. 
He followed the arguments of Samuel Bailey 
( q.v .), and opposes to the labour theory the cost 
of production theory of value. 
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of his book is An Examination of 
' ’.e as set forth by Adam Smith, 
Mill, the author of A Critical 
Dissertation , etc., Torrens, Malthus, Say, etc., being 
a Reply to those Distinguished Authors, London, 
1831. [See Prof. Seligman “On some Neglected 
British Economists” in Econ. JourA., Lond., 1903.] 


COURCELLE-SENEUIL, Jean Gustave 
(1813-1892), was born at Seneuil, Dordogne, on 
22nd December 1813. He at first was engaged 
in business, and then for a short period in 1848 
was Director of Estates in the French Ministry 
of Finance. He subsequently devoted himself 
to the study of Political Economy, and was 
appointed Professor at Santiago, Chile, where he 
remained for ten years (1853-63). He then 
returned to France, and in 1879 he was 
nominated Councillor of State. In 1882 he 
was elected a member of the Academie des 
Sciences morales et politiques. In addition 
to his general work on Political Economy he 
published various treatises on banking. He 
wrote several articles in the Political Dictionary 
of Pagnerre, and the article “Charles Fourier” 
iu the Dictionary of Political Economy (1851). 

His works include: Le Credit et la banque 
(Paris, 1840) ; Traits thdorique et pratique dcs 
operations dc banque (1853 ; 9th edition, 1904) ; 
Manuel dcs affaires, ou traiU thdorique et 
pratique des cntrcpriscs induslrielles com- 
merdales et agricolcs (1856); TraiU thdorique 
et pratique d'Economic politique (2 vols., 
1858-9) ; Etudes sur la sdence sodale '(1862) ; 
Lemons dUmcntaircs d'dconomic politique (1864) ; 
TraiU sommaire d'iconomic politique (1865) ; 
La Banque libre, exposd des functions du com¬ 
merce de banque et de son application a 
l'agriculture (1867) ; Cours de comptabiliU (4 
vols., 1867); L'lnUr&tet Vusure (1867) ; LibcrU 
et socialisme (1868) ; L'Heritage de la revolution 
(1871); Prdcis de morale rationnelle (1879); 
Protection et libre dchange (1879) ; Preparation 
a Vdtudc du droit: etude des prindpes (1887); 
Adam Smith (1888); La SocicU moderns: 
dtude morale et politique (1892). He also 
contributed several articles to periodicals and 
newspapers. E. L. H. 


COURTNEY, Leonard Henry Baron 
(1832-1918), was born at Penzance on 6th July 
1832. He was educated at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, was second wrangler and Smith’s 
prizeman, and in 1856 became a fellow of his 
college. He then left for London to study law 
and was called to the bar in 1858. In 1860 he 
wrotea pamphlet on “Direct Taxation,” in which 
lie attacked Mill and Babbage and maintained 
that capitalisation was the only fair method of 
assessment for direct taxation. In 1864 he 
became a member of the stall' of The Times. 
He joined the Statistical Society at this time, 
and five years later was elected to the Political 
Economy Club. He belonged to the group of 


Philosophic Radicals, and his economic 
point was that of the individualist. His 
friendship with Fawcett was undoubtedly 
founded on and promoted by a similarity of 
outlook. From 1872 to 1875 he held the 
chair of Political Economy at University 
College, London. He stood for Liskeard as a 
Liberal and was defeated in 1874, but was 
returned as member in 1876. He spoke often 
in Parliament on Eastern and Colonial questions, 
and was at this period an ardent supporter of 
Gladstone. He became in turn Under-Secretary 
for the Home Department, Under-Secretary for 
the Colonies, and Secretary to the Treasury. 
He was interested in the enfranchisement of 
women and in proportional representation, and 
on finding that the Suffrage Bill of 18S4 failed 
to take any account of Proportional Representa¬ 
tion he resigned from the ministry. He opposed 
Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill in 1885 and 
became a Liberal Unionist. In the following 
year he was elected Chairman of Committees in 
the House of Commons. He always maintained 
an independent attitude, and his estrangement 
from the Unionist party was completed by the 
opinions which he expressed in connection with 
the Boer War. He attacked the policy of 
Tariff Reform and supported the movement in 
favour of bimetallism. In 1906 he unsuccess¬ 
fully contested the constituency of West 
Edinburgh. In 1913 he was created a peer. 
Courtney’s contributions to Political Economy 
include a dissertation on the Finances of the 
United States during the years 1861 to 1867, 
which was read before the Statistical Society; also 
an article entitled “Bimetallism Once More” 
{Nineteenth Century, April 1893), in which he 
favoured the system of International Bimetal¬ 
lism. His chief political work is The Working 
Constitution of the United Kingdom and its Out¬ 
growths (London, 1901). He served on several 
Royal Commissions dealing with political and 
economic questions. In 1883 he married Miss 
Catherine Potter, a sister of Mrs. Sidney Webb. 

His writings include : Direct Taxation: an 
Inquiry (London, 1860); an article in the 
Nineteenth Century for April 1893, “Bimetallism 
Once More” ; the article on “Finance, 1837- 
1887,” in Ward’s Queen Victoria ; The Re¬ 
generation of Parliaments (1905), reprinted from 
the Contemporary Review ; The Working Con¬ 
stitution of the United Kingdom and its Out¬ 
growth s (London, 1901); Peace or War 7(1910), 
reprinted from the Contemporary Revievj. 

E. L. H. 

CRAIG, John.* In addition to the notice of 
Craig earlier in this volume, we may mention 
that his Elements of Political Science contains an 
exposition of the futility of Adam Smith’s dis¬ 
tinction between productive and unproductive 
labour. Craig never accepted the fundamental 
tenets of the economics of Ricardo. He docs 
not believe that wages are fixed by the standard 
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lie is “ opposed to the doctrine that 
profits must vary inversely to each 
“ Craig is the first English economist 
to emphasise the connection between value and 
utility, to disclose the fallacy of the supposedly 
necessary opposition between profits and wages, 
and to dwell on the analogy between the revenue 
from land and from capital.” [See Econ, 
Joum., London, 1903.] 

CUNNINGHAM, William, born at Edin¬ 
burgh, 1849, died at Cambridge, 1919. His 
father was a Writer to the Signet in Edinburgh, 
and he was named after Colonel William Cun¬ 
ningham, who had served under Wellington in 
India. His mother descended from William 
Dunlop, a celebrated Principal of Glasgow Uni¬ 
versity in the reign of William III. Cunning¬ 
ham was educated at the Edinburgh Institu¬ 
tion, the Edinburgh Academy, and Edinburgh 
University. Thereafter he studied at Tubingen, 
and then entered at Caius College, Cambridge. 
There he read Philosophy and came under the in¬ 
fluence of Maurice and Sidgwice. He obtained 
a first-class in the Moral Sciences Tripos in 1872, 
being bracketed “Senior” with F. W. Maitland. 
Failing to find a career in Philosophy, he w r as 
ordained by the Bishop of Ely in 1873, becoming 
curate of Horningsea, a parish some five miles 
from Cambridge, and later chaplain of Trinity, 
and curate of Great St. Mary’s Church. During 
the period 1872-1881 he had become increasingly 
interested in economic and social questions. 
Through his appointment as examiner in the 
History Tripos he became aware of the need for 
teaching of economic history at Cambridge, and 
he undertook this work. That resulted in the 
publication of The Growth of English iTidustry 
and Commerce , the first edition of which 
appeared in 1882. During the next twenty-five 
years he continued his studies in this subject, 
adding to his book in successive editions, besides 
publishing a number of separate volumes which 
might be described as great appendices to the 
main work ; e.g. Christian Opinion on Usury , 
1884 ; Alien Immigrants , 1897; Western Civil¬ 
isation, 1898, 1900; Progress of Capitalism, 
1916. In addition, he had taken a prominent 
share in the University Extension movement, 
and attended many co-operative and labour 
congresses, as for instance in 1874, 1877, 1879. 
Also he had begun to widen his outlook by 
travel, having visited India in 1881-2. Prob¬ 
ably he was the most travelled economist of 
his generation. In later years he journeyed 
through Europe, the United States, South 
Africa, and the Holy Land. 

After being Birkbeck and Hulsean Lecturer, 
he was appointed vicar of Great St. Mary’s, 
Cambridge, in 1887. He was an active vicar, 
but at the same time, as his list of publica¬ 
tions shows, he continued his historical studies. 
In 1891 he was elected Tooke Professor of 



Economics and Statistics at King’s 
London, an appointment which lieheld tiirr897 
During this period he was elected a Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and in 1900 he 
served as Lecturer in Economic History at Har¬ 
vard University, and fourteen years later he re¬ 
turned to the United States as Lowell Lecturer. 

To some extent his general position as to the 
scope and method of economic inquiry, but 
probably to a larger degree his travels, made 
him keenly interested in the tariff issue, raised 
by Joseph Chamberlain in 1903, and for the 
next seven years he was a vigorous controver¬ 
sialist in favour of the policy of “fiscal reform.” 
In addition to a number of articles in the press, 
he published Failure of Free Traders to attain 
their Ideal, 1903; Rise and Decline of the Free 
Trade Movement, 1906; Wisdom of the Wise, 
1906 ; and The Case against Free Trade , 1910. 

In 1907 he was appointed Archdeacon of Ely. 
The activities which had been devoted sinco 
1887 to his work as vicar were now diverted to 
new tasks, and his position in the Church called 
for several works, though he still maintained 
his interest in economic history. To this side 
of his life belong The Moral Witness of the 
Church on the Investment and Use of Wealth, 
1909; Christianity and Social Questions, 1910; 
Causes of Labour Unrest , 1912 ; Christianity 
and Economic Science, 1914; Christianity and 
Politics, 1916. 

After being president of the Historical Society 
in 1911, and having completed the MS. of The 
Progress of Capitalism, he regarded his historical 
work as being closed, and proposed to turn his 
attention to Philosophy in its relation to Theo¬ 
logy. He had already begun to contribute 
articles on F. D. Maurice to the Ely Diocesan 
Gazette, and just before his death was thinking 
of writing a life of Maurice. 

Cunningham was an Hon. Fellow of Caius 
College, and one of the original Fellows of the 
British Academy. He attended most of the 
meetings of the British Association during a 
period of more than thirty years. As far back 
as 1883 he was Secretary of the Economic Section, 
of which he was President in 1891 and again 
in 1905. He was prominent in the founding of. 
the Royal Economic Society, and his interest in 
women’s education, and especially in the Women’s 
Colleges at Cambridge, was great. The estab¬ 
lishment of the Girton series of monographs 
was due to his liberality. It shows the width 
of his interests that he became associated with 
the Freemasons, in which body he was Grand 
Chaplain of England. 

This condensed record of Cunningham’s life 
suffices to show his many-sided activities and 
his tremendous power of work in varied fields. 
It does not, however, make sufficiently pro¬ 
minent another side of his character. He was 
most intensely interested in life ; he was always 
learning everywhere ; he ^vas devoted in friend- 
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[id* la ad the power of inspiring others to 
Hal work. Thus he may be said to 
donned a school, in the sense of having 
established definitely a new subject of study 
and having secured others to follow’ after him. 

It would be easy to explain in general terms 
the new impetus which Cunningham imparted 
to the study of economic phenomena in this 
country ; but behind the mere fact is the signi¬ 
ficance and the meaning of the movement as 
far as that can be discerned at the present time. 
As regards the first, though there were creditable 
histories of special economic and social activities, 
at the beginning of the third quarter of the 
nineteenth century there was no good general 
history of the subject. The historical writing 
of J. R. M'Cullocii and, to a less degree, that 
of Levi was revolting to any one with a historic 


sense, since they both judged the past according, 
to principles arrived at by a previous study of eco¬ 
nomic theory. Valuable as is Thorold Rogers' 
monumental Histcmj of Agriculture and Prices , 
lie wrote rather as a politician than as a scholar. 
Then, too, it was curious that in his over¬ 
emphasis on the economic side of history he, 
as it were, transplanted the conception of 
“the economic man" from the analysis of 
economic phenomena to the history of these. 
Cunningham differed altogether from his pre¬ 
decessors in his objectivity and insight. When 
he wrote about a period he seemed to have the 
capacity of living in it, and appreciating the 
point of view of those who were actors in far- 
distant times —“he was like the great dramatist 
who cannot be identified with any of the char¬ 
acters ho creates." As Cunningham himself 
says, “he set himself to show how intimately 
the political and the economic history of the 
English nation have been interconnected, and to 
describe and account for the actual course of the 
material progress of the country.” “ Viewed in 
this way," in the words of Professor Foxwell, 
“economic histoiy appears as one great con¬ 
certed development, with something of the epic 
character." Cunningham’s “real ancestry is 
to be found in such men as the author of 
the Libcllc of English J’olycyc , as Thomas Mtjn 
and William Petty, and, above all, in the spirit 
that inspired Shake&peare and the great Eliza¬ 
bethans” (Ecoyiomic Journal\ xxix. p. 385). Yet 
Cunningham never attempted to write histoiy 
in what is called the grand manner. His work 
is singularly devoid of “purple patches" and 
of epigrams — so often a self-set trap to catch 
the author himself. Rather ho contented him¬ 
self by telling a plain straight forward tale, but 
documented to the fullest extent. Then, as 
his Growth of English Industry and Commerce 
expanded, he added striking sayings collected 
from the writers of long ago, which gave added 
life and vividness to the whole narrative. To 
the completed work it is appropriate to apply 
his own geuerous words, used of another, “we 


should indeed be wrong if wo forgot tlikf/l lM 1 
great stimulus came from the exhaustiveness of 
his monumental work and the inspiring influence 
of his example . . . ; if we can press a little 
further than he did, it is only because his 
genius opened up the way." 

Cunningham thus placed the study of economic 
history in this country upon a firm foundation. 

He secured the co-operation of enthusiastic 
students of the subject. In his lifetime he 
had the gratification of seeing it incorporated 
into the curricula of the universities, and still 
more in finding that analytical economists were 
availing themselves of historical evidence in all 
cases where it helped to elucidate their inquiries. 
Even in the reports of Royal Commissions the 
same tendency is now firmly established. 

This result was both less and more than that 
at which Cunningham aimed. It was more than 
what he can have expected in the eighties of 
last century, when the first edition of the Growth 
of English Industry and Commerce appeared. 

It was less in so far as it left the relationship 
of theory and history still undetermined. The 
views of Cunningham on the exact poiut of 
contact between economic analysis and economic 
history are nowhere clearly on record, though he 
often discussed this question in conversation. 

It is clear he did not believe in theory or abstract 
economics. In his inaugural lecture at King’s 
College, Loudon (1891), he insisted on the 
relativity of economic doctrine. An economic 
conclusion is “at best more or less generally 
true; it is never universally true" ( Economic 
Journal , ii. p. 3). “ Political economy does 

not give us definite information as to controlling 
necessities which human action cannot modify 
or direct, and which therefore limit human 
powers of righting any given wrong." Failing 
specific data, it is only possible to conjecture 
the chief lines of thought which led him to this 
conclusion. He was greatly, and no doubt 
unduly, impressed by some of the erroneous pre¬ 
dictions from economic laws of certain of the 
later members of the Classical School. He 
contrasted the Absolute at which Philosophy 
aimed, and the universality which Science, in his 
day, claimed, with the limitations to which 
most economic reasoning is subject. Then, too, 
he was influenced by the trend of the German 
Historical School, though, later, he diverged 
from it, establishing his own work as essentially 
British. Finally, his point of view a? a Church¬ 
man must be taken into account. Here ho had 
a certain affinity with the schoolmen. He 
regarded Political Economy as a study of means 
towards the attainment of an ideal which is deter¬ 
mined by religion or Ethics {Economic Journal , 
ii. p. 15). Therefore he was averse to the separa¬ 
tion of economic phenomena as an isolated field 
of study, believing that, starting from the basis 
of economic motives, the ultimate reconciliation 
with the rest of man’s nature (which was required 
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J final result) was rarely made. It was 
/reasons that he distrusted analytical 
uics, though he gives hut slight hints as 
to what is to be put in its place. Possibly the 
clearest conception of Cunningham’s position is 
to be gained from a saying of W. S. Jevons, who 
describes {State in Relation to Labour, 1882, p. 
29) the legislator as gathering to a focus the 
complex calculus of probabilities supplied by 
the scientist, the physicist, the economist, the, 
moralist. Cunningham was too many-sided to 
be content to be an earnest economist in the 
narrow sense. He was rather like the “legis¬ 
lator ” of Jevons who wanted to see the totality 
of social experience, and what resulted from it, 
and how its evils can be remedied. 

[Growth of English Industry and Commerce, 
1X82 (and subsequent editions), 1892, 1896, 1903, 
1905, 1907, 1910 ; (with Dr. E. A. MacArthur) 
Outlines of English Industrial History, 1895, 
1904, 1910, 1913 ; Christian Opinion on Usury , 
1884; Politics and Economics , 1885; Alternative 
to Socialism, 1885 ; Political Economy treated as 
an Empirical Science, 1887; The Path towards 
Knowledge , 1891 ; Progress of Economic Doctrine 
in England in the Eighteenth Century , 1S91 
{Economic Journal , vol. i.); Use and Abuse of 
Money , 1891; Relativity of Economic Doctrine , 
1892 {Economic Journal, vol. ii.)'; Dr. Cunning¬ 
ham and his Critics, 1894 (Economic Journal, 
vol. iv.); Modem Civilisation in some of its 
Economic Aspects, 1896 ; Alien Immigrants to 
England, 1897 ; Essay on Western Civilisation 
in its Economic Aspects in Ancient Times, 1898 ; 
Essay on Western Civilisation in its Economic 
Aspects in Modem Times, 1900 ; The Gospel of 
Work, 1902; Economic Change, 1902 (Cambridge 
Mod. Ilist. vol. i.); Failure of Free Traders to 
attain their Ideals ( Econ . Rev. xiv.); Rise and 
Decline of the Free Trade Movement, 1904 ; Wis- 
dom of the Wise, 1906 ; Moral Witness of the 
Church on the Investment of Wecdth, 1909 ; 
Early Writings on Politics and Economics, 1909 
(Cambridge Hist, of English Lit. vol. iv.); Free 
Trade, 1910 (Encyclopaedia Brit.); The Case 
against Free Trade, 1910 ; Common Rights at 
Cottcnham and Stretham, 1910 ; Christianity and 
Social Questions , 1910; Organisation of the 
Mason's Craft in England, 19i3 {Trans. British 
Academy, vol. iv.); Causes of Labour Unrest, 
1912 ; Christianity and Economic Science, 1914; 
English Influence on the United States, 1916 ; 
Proyress of Capitalism in England (which contains 
a Bibliography of Cunningham’s writings on eco¬ 
nomics and allied subjects), 1916 ; Christianity 
and Politics, 1916 ; The Common Weal , 1917 ; 
Increase of True Religion, 1917; The Secret of 
Progress, 1918.—Cf. H. S. Fox well, Archdeacon 
Cunningham. —L. Knowles, Dr. Cunningham (in 
Economic Journal , vol. xxix.).—W. R. Scott, 
William Cunningham, 1849-1919 (Trans. British 
Academy, vol. ix.).] w. R. s. 

CURRENCY (or TREASURY) NOTES 
were first issued in this country as the result, 
not of deliberate and well-studied policy on 


the part of the Government, but as an“ol 
gency measure immediately following tlnroul- 
break of war in 1914. For an account of the 
events which led up to the passing of the 
Currency and Bank Notes Act, see Drain 
of Bullion, App. This Act authorised tlio 
Treasury to issue currency notes for £1 and 
10s. as legal tender for any amount. Clause 
3 of Section 1. provided that the holder of a 
currency note is entitled to obtain on demand 
at the Bank of England payment of the note 
at its face value in gold coin. No statement 
to such effect has, however, been printed on 
any of the notes so far issued, and it may be 
said that in general the public are ignorant of 
this provision. At first opinions were freely 
expressed that the issue of currency notes would 
have been rendered unnecessary had the banks 
continued to pay out gold as formerly. How¬ 
ever, the great expansion in bank credit, rapidly 
increasing commodity prices and wages, prove 
that, sooner or later, an issue of currency notes 
would have had to be made. The outstanding 
issue of notes grew rapidly and continuously 
until the year 1920, and was assisted by the 
withdrawal of gold from circulation. Recog¬ 
nised banks were permitted to borrow currency 
notes through the Bank of England to an 
amount not exceeding 20 per cent of their 
liabilities on current and deposit accounts, the 
security being a floating charge on the bank’s 
assets bearing interest from day to day at the 
current Bank Rate. This provision was with¬ 
drawn in December 1919, following the final 
report of the Committee on Currency and 
Foreign Exchanges after the War. The banks 
took nearly £13,000,000 in the initial stages 
of the crisis, but this amount was speedily 
reduced, and on 25th November 1914 only 
£239,000 remained outstanding. Since cur¬ 
rency notes were first issued on 7th August 
1914 their design has been changed twice. 
The number of forged notes discovered has not 
been great, considering the large amount of 
notes in circulation. In addition to the notes, 
Currency Notes Certificates are issued which 
entitle the holder, usually a bank, to demand 
from the Bank of England the amount of 
currency notes stated thereon. 

A return showing the amount of currency 
notes outstanding and the composition of the 
Currency Note Redemption Account is published 
weekly as follows :— 

CURRENCY NOTES. 

(4 & 5 Geo. V., cc. 14 and 72.) 


I.-ISSUE ACCOUNT. 

Total issued up to 23rd January 
1924 inclusfve— 

£1 Notes.£2,270,077,510 0 0 

10s. Notes ..... 031,042,341 10 0 

Currency Notes Certificates . 177,540,000 0 0 
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fir 

atikoJol^i 


ig the week ended 30th 
1924— 

Ttes.£6,172,520 0 0 

103. Notes.1,499,45710 0 

Currency Notes Certificates . 50,000 0 0 


Total . £3,0S6,981,868 0 0 


Total cancelled or called 
in up to 23rd Janu¬ 
ary 1924 inclusive— 

£1 Notes . £2,051,778,411 


10s. Notes 
Currency 
Notes Cer¬ 
tificates 
Cancelled or 
called in 
during the 
weekended 
30tli Janu¬ 
ary 1924— 
£1 Notes . 
10s. Notes . 
Currency 
Notes Cer¬ 
tificates . 


Outstanding— 
£1 Notes . 
10s. Notes . 
Currency 
. Notes Cer¬ 
tificates . 


591,601,551 10 


158,390,000 0 0 


5,179,053 0 
1,362,OSS 10 


190,000 0 0 


Total . £2,808,501,104 0 0 


219,292,605 0 0 
40,178,159 0 0 


19,010,000 0 0 


278,480,764 0 0 


Currency Note Redemption Account- 


Rank of England Notes. 

Gold Coin and Bullion . 

Silver Coin .... 
Government Securities . 
Balance at the Bank of England 


Total . £3, 086,9S1,868 0 0 
II.—BALANCE-SHEET. 

Notes outstanding .... £259,470,764 0 0 

Certificates outstanding . . . 19,010,000 0 0 

Notes called in but not yet cancelled 1,422,892 10 0 

Investments Reserve Account. . 11,768,920 18 8 


Total . £291,672,577 8 S 


£22,450,000 0 
27,000,000 0 
7,000,000 0 
235,097,506 2 
125,071 6 


Total . £291.672,577 8 8 

N. F. WARREN FISHER, 

. Secretary to the Treasury . 
Treasury Chambers, 

31sf January 1924. 

On 15tli December 1919 the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer announced the intention of the 
Government to give effect to the recommenda¬ 
tion of the Committee mentioned above that 


the actual maximum fiduciary circulatik 
currency notes in any one calendar year should 
be fixed as the legal maximum for the next. 
The subsequent trade depression has resulted 
in a natural reduction in the demand for 
currency notes, so that up to the present 
the Government has not been called upon to 
stand by this deflationary measure. Fears 
have, however, been expressed that with a 
revival of trade and the consequent demand 
for additional currency, the Government would 
be forced to consider afresh the advisability of 
adhering to this decision, made at a time when 
trade was good and prices were still rising. 

[For further particulars of the currency note 
issue and the Reports of the Committee on Cur¬ 
rency and Foreign Exchanges after the War, see 
Kirkaldy, British Finance , 1914-1921 (London, 
1921).] F. w. G. 

CURVES.* Curves of the kind introduced 
by Cournot to represent the laws of supply and 
demand have now obtained an assured position 
in economic literature. Even De Foville, who 
generally directed his polished wit against the 
use of mathematics in Political Economy, 
admitted those simple curves. But it may be 
doubted whether the supply curve adapted to 
represent changes in the organisation of in¬ 
dustry during long periods is equally suitable 
for general use. Of still more doubtful use is 
the analogous conception of a demand curve 
purporting to represent the increase of the 
demand price with the increase of the quantity 
offered for sale. This conception, due to Mr. 
Henry Cunyngliame, is considered in a review 
of his Gcometncal Political Economy in the 
Economic Journal , 1905. There is reference in 
the context to Mr. Cunynghame’s important 
views on the issue between curves and symbols 
which is noticed in the above article. Even 
more complicated than Mr. Cunynghame’s 
curves are the curves of “ marginal supply 
price” and “marginal demand price” nsed 
by Professor Pigou in his Wealth and Welfare 
and Economics of Welfare. His constructions 
having been severely criticised in the Economic 
Journal (March 1924), Professor Pigou revised 
his treatment of the subject in the second 
edition of his Economics of Welfare. 

F. Y. K. 


DANSON, J. T. (1817-1898), a man of great 
versatility and varied experience, wrote on 
many economic questions, among them on our 
colonial policy, strongly setting forth the need 
of controlling colonists in their dealings with 
natives and with unappropriated land. He 
also wrote on our maritime trade both in peace 
and war, a subject ho was conversant with 
through his connection as underwriter with the 
Thames and Mersey Marine Insurance Com- 
papy. For a short time (1875-76) he lectured 


at Queen’s College, Liverpool, on Political 
Economy—his lectures, almost homely in their 
simplicity, being published first as Eleven Short 
Lectures an the Political Economy of Daily Life , 
1876, and afterwards forming the basis of 
one of his most important works, The Wealth 
of Households , 1886. Danson also assisted 
Tooke in the fourth volume of the History 
of Prices , the help he gave being warmly 
acknowledged in the Preface to that volume. 
He practised for a time as a barrister, and 
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experience in journalistic work and 


6nson also wrote on the accounts of the 
Bank of England, Journal of Statistical Society, 
184 7. — Observations on the Speech of Sir 
William Molesworth on Colonial Expenditure and 
Government , 1848.—i\ r ofos on the Pilotage of the 
Port of Liverpool , 1871.— The Underwriting of 
1872 , 1873.— Of the proposed Legislation touching 
Maritime Contracts , 1876. — Underwriting in Eng¬ 
land , France, and America during the last three 
Years, 1883. — Underwriting of 1883-84- in Eng¬ 
land and Abroad, 1885. — Our next War in its 
Commercial Aspect ; with some Account of the Pre¬ 
miums paid at Lloyd's from 1805 to IS16, 1394.— 
Our Commerce in War and how to protect it, 

1897. 

DAVIDSON, John (died 1905), appointed 
professor of Political Economy in the University 
of New Brunswick, Canada, in 1892, was edu¬ 
cated at the High School, and at the University 
of Edinburgh. He graduated M.A. in 1891 
and D.Phil. in 1897. He first published The 
Bargain Theoi'y of Wages , 1898, containing a 
criticism of the wage doctrines of the 19th 
century, and a statement of the theory which 
the author himself held. There are two limits 
to the value of labour, the superior limit 
(determined by the employees estimate) and 
the inferior (determined by the labourer’s esti¬ 
mate). These limits “are not absolutely fixed ; 
but, within the undisputed and permanent 
frontiers, each is comparatively free from the 
danger of aggression.” The exact rate between 
these limits at which wages will be fixed “is 
determined by the comparative strength of the 
bargainers.” The mobility of labour, trade 
unionism, and the methods of industrial re¬ 
muneration, are then examined as factors in 
the determination of this rate. In this section 
the author argues that immigration is a conse¬ 
quence rather than a cause of prosperity. 

In his Commercial Federation and Colonial 
Trade Policy (1900), he describes England’s 
commercial policy towards her colonies since 
the treaty of Paris, and examines the present 
commercial relations of the mother-country 
with the rest of the empire. He concludes that 
the two proposals, free trade within the empire, 
and preferential treatment for the Colonies in 
the English market, are impracticable. The 
English Government, however, should discri¬ 
minate against the foreigner, and stimulate 
colonial trade by granting “'subsidies to freight 
steamers running between England and colonial 
ports.” 

Professor Davidson also contributed articles 
to the Economic Journal on “ Canadian Prefer¬ 
ential Tariff,” 1900, and “Financial Relations . 
of Canada and Provinces,” 1905. At the time of 
his death “he had almost completed a history 
of the Scottish staple, which, from tho fulness of 
treatment, was practically an economic history of 
Scotland for the period covered.” j. h. j. 



DECLARATION OF LONDON, 

This embodies the conclusions reached 
Naval Conference 1908-9, which was directed 
mainly to a settlement of the rights and 
liabilities of neutral trade in time of war. The 
Declaration deals with blockade, contraband, 
unneutral service, destruction of neutral prizes, 
transfer to a neutral flag, enemy character, 
convoy, resistance to visit and search, compensa¬ 
tion for unlawful seizure, and interpretation. 
The Declaration was to cease to be binding 
when in a war between contracting Powers 
one of the belligerents is joined by a non¬ 
contracting Power. In the main the provisions 
of the Declaration were merely declaratory of 
the existing law, but in some important subjects 
they were the result of compromise between 
conflicting practices which failed to stand the 
test of war. The signatories were Austria- 
Hungary, France, Germany, Great Britain, 
Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, Russia, Spain, 
and the United States. The Prize Court Bill 
to give effect to the Declaration was passed by 
the House of Commons but rejected by the 
Lords. It was consequently not ratified by 
any Power. 

Arts. 1-21 provide that a blockade must be 
confined to the enemy ports and coasts and 
must not bar access to neutral ports and coasts; 
it must bo effective ; it must be declared and 
notified, and must bo impartial. Capture ean 
only be made within “ the area of operations,” 
which abrogates the Anglo-American rules that 
a vessel is liable to capture which sails from a 
neutral port with intent to violate a blockade, 
and that a vessel which has succeeded in break¬ 
ing “blockade outwards” remains liable to 
capture until the termination of her voyage. 

Under the name of absolute contraband Art. 
22 sets out a list of articles which may without 
notice be treated as contraband of war. By 
Art. 23 articles used exclusively for war may 
be added to the list of absolute contrabaud by 
a declaration to be notified. Under the name 
of conditional contraband the articles specified 
therein which are susceptible of use in war as 
well as in peace may without notice be treated 
as conditional contraband. Other articles of a 
like nature may by Art. 25 be added to the 
list of conditional contraband by declarations 
to be notified. The articles not susceptible of 
use in war which are specified in Art. 27 may 
not be declared contraband, ffhe Declaration 
further prescribes the conditions of liability for 
the carriage of absolute and conditional contra¬ 
band ; the effect of the carriage of contraband 
on the vessel and the non-contraband cargo ; 
and the mitigations of the penalty under 
certain conditions. 

Absolute contraband is liable to capture if 
destined to territory belonging to or occupied 
by the enemy. Hero the destination of the 
goods is the test. Even if the vessel is bound 
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jJUtpl port and the goods are discharged 
latter will be liable if ultimately 
for the enemy territory. Here the 
doctrine of continuous voyage applies. The onus 
of proof lies on the captor, Arts. 30-32. Con¬ 
ditional contraband is only liable to capture if 
destined for the use of the armed forces or of a 
Government Department of the enemy. Such 
destination is presumed if the goods are con¬ 
signed to an enemy contractor who notoriously 
supplies goods of like nature to the enemy or 
to a fortified place or base of operations belong¬ 
ing to the enemy. The doctrine of continuous 
voyage docs not apply to conditional contraband, 
except where the enemy country has no sea¬ 
board, Arts. 33-36. A vessel remains liable to 
capture throughout the whole of her voyage, 
but when the voyage is concluded no further 
liability attaches, Arts. 37, 38. Contraband 
goods are liable to condemnation and the vessel 
carrying them also if by value, weight, volume 
or freight they form more than half the cargo, 
Arts. 39-40. If they form less the vessel may 
be allowed to continue her voyage upon handing 
over the contraband goods, Art. 44. 

Unneutral service may bo either partial or 
complete. By Art. 45 a neutral vessel engaged 
in carrying military persons or despatches con¬ 
current with other employment of an innocent 
nature is liablo to capture as if engaged in the 
carnage of contraband. By Art. 46 a neutral 
vessel in the exclusive service of the enemy— 
c.g. taking a direct part in the hostilities; 
acting under the orders or control of an agent 
placed on board by the enemy Government; in 
the exclusive employment of the enemy Govern¬ 
ment ; or exclusively engaged in the transport 
of enemy troops or in the transmission of 
intelligence in the interest of the enemy—is to 
be treated as an enemy vessel. By Art. 47 
individuals embodied in the armed forces of 
the enemy may be taken out of a neutral 
merchant vessel. By Art. 48 a neutral vessel 
may not be destroyed, but by Art. 49 she may 
be destroyed if she would have been liable to 
condemnation and her release would involve 
danger to the safety of the warship or to the 
success of its operations. By Art. 50, however, 
before destruction all persons on board must be 
placed in safety and all the ship’s papers, etc., 
secured. As a general rule the transfer of an 
enemy vessel to a neutral flag, whether before 
or after the outbreak of the war, is valid 
unless shown to have been made to evade the 
consequences of war. If made before, the onus 
of proving it invalid lies on the captor ; if made 
after, on the neutral, Arts. 55 and 56. In 
its application the general rule is subject to 
numerous subsidiary provisions. 

The character of the vessel is determined by 
the flag she is entitled to fly and of the goods 
found on board an enemy vessel by the neutral 
or enemy character of the owner. In the 


absence of proof to the contrary thS 
presumed to be enemy goods, Arts. 

Neutral vessels under convoy are exempt from 
search provided the commander of the convoy 
gives all the necessary information, Art. 61. 
Forcible resistance to visit and search entails 
condemnation of the vessel, and the cargo is 
liable to the same treatment as that of an 
enemy vessel, Art. 63. By Art. 64, if the 
vessel is not condemned or is released the 
parties interested are entitled to compensation 
unless there were good grounds for the capture. 

Upon the outbreak of the War all the 
belligerents adopted the Declaration of London, 
but with important modifications. Great 
Britain and her Allies at once added to the list 
of absolute contraband contained in Art. 22, 
and as the War progressed enlarged it from 
time to time at the expense of Arts. 24 and 28. 
Indeed, the “Free List” contained in the 
latter practically disappeared. As was said, 
everything from a hundred-ton gun to a lady’s 
garter had become contraband. Food-stub's, 
however, remained in the British and German 
lists as conditional contraband. Great Britain 
continued to treat all fuel, except mineral oils, 
which she declared absolute, as conditional 
contraband, while Germany on the other hand 
treated coal, coke, and mineral oils as absolute 
and other fuel as conditional contraband. 
In 1916, coin, bullion, paper money, and 
negotiable instruments were declared by the 
Allies absolute contraband. They had already 
been so declared by Germany, Raw cotton 
was at first retained by the Allies on the “ Free 
List,” but as its prime importance for high 
explosives became recognised they eventually 
declared “raw cotton, linters, cotton waste, 
cotton yarns, cotton piece goods, and other 
products capable of being used in the manu : 
facture of explosives,” absolute contraband. 

Cottou had already been declared absolute 
contraband by Germany. The articles enumer¬ 
ated in Art. 29, viz. for the use of the sick 
and wounded and for that of the vessel in 
which they are found, were treated as free by 
the Allies, but Germany regarded all armament, 
even for defensive purposes, as illegal. By 
the British and French Orders of 7th July 
1916, whereby the Di claration of London was 
abandoned, all commodities directly or indirectly 
of use to the enemy in the prosecution of 
the War were declared absolute contraband. 
Germany by treating conditional contraband 
as absolute if destined to the enemy military 
forces, or to the central administrations, or to 
a port of supply, arrived at the same result. 
Every British port was treated as a base of 
supplies. 

By this extension of the lists of contraband, 
combined with the application of the doctriue 
of continuous voyage, little was left of the rule 
“freo ships, free goods,” enunciated in the 
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ions of London and Paris. Although, 
ance, conditional contraband by Art. 
i Declaration was not liable to capture 
if bound for a neutral port, it was by Order in 
Council, 29th October 1914, declared liable if 
consigned “ to order,” or if the ship’s papers did 
not disclose the consignee, or if they disclosed 
a consignee in enemy territory. Art. 38 was 
modified by Orders in Council, 20th August 
and 29th October 1914, by which a neutral 
vessel which succeeded in carrying contraband 
by means of false papers might be captured on 
her return voyage, and a neutral vessel with 
papers indicating a neutral destination but 
which proceeds to an enemy port, might be 
captured if encountered before the end of her 
next voyage. The right to destroy neutral 
prizes, subject to prescribed conditions, was 
interpreted by the Germans as a right to sink 
at sight without any regard to the conditions 
or general humanitarian restrictions. By the 
withdrawal of the Declaration the customary 
rule that a neutral merchantman must in no 
circumstances be destroyed is restored. 

[Pitt-Cobbett’s Leading Oases on International 
Law, 4th ed., 1924, by Bellot.] h. h. l. b. 

DEVAS, Charles Stanton (1848-1900), was 
educated at Eton and at Balliol College, Oxford, 
where he took first-class honours in Law and 
Modern History. He was Professor of Economics 
at Stonyliur3t College. His works were written 
from the standpoint of Roman Catholicism, and 
dealt largely with the application of morality 
to political and economic questions. Thus he 
published in 1876 a pamphlet entitled Labour 
and Capital from, the Catholic point of view, 
and in 1888 Political Economy, one of the 
manuals of Catholic Philosophy in the Stony- 
hurst Series. He also took part in current 
controversy by writing an introduction to Sir 
John Byles’s Sophisms of Free Trade (1904). 

His works include : Labour and Capital in 
England from the Catholic point of view (Lon¬ 
don, 1376); GroundvjorJc of Economics (1888) ; 
Political Economy (1888) ; The Meaning of 
Christian Dcinocracy (1899) ; The Key to the 
World's Progress, being an Essay on Historical 
Logic (1906). E. L. h. 

DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS AND 
THEIR ADMINISTRATION. The first serious 
attempt by the State to control animal epidemics 
was embodied in the Contagious Diseases 
(Animals) Act, 1848, tinder which Sheep-Pox, 
then prevalent, and the great cattle - plague 
outbreaks of 1865-66 were dealt with. This 
Act and its amendments gave place to the 
Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act, 1869, which 
conferred extensive powers upon the Privy 
Council and upon local authorities to deal 
with animal diseases. Agricultural opinion 
was not, however, favourable to the full exercise 
of these powers, with the result that neither the 


Act nor the Orders thereunder were pijopj_ 

enforced. A revival of the movement in favour 
uf more drastic measures for the suppression of 
animal epidemics, particularly foot-and-mouth 
disease, led to the replacement of the Act of 
1869 by that of 1878, which formed the basis 
for the present legislation. The latter and its 
amendments were consolidated by the Diseases 
of Animals Act, 1894, and this, with its eight 
subsequent amending Acts, is still in operation. 

The main principles and methods of working 
of the Acts of 1894 to 1922 are briefly as 
follows: 

The Ad of 1894 imposes upon the Ministry 
of Agriculture, as the central authority, the 
duty of devising and putting into operation 
measures for the control and eradication of 
contagious diseases amongst animals in Great 
Britain. It confers upon the Ministry wide 
powers to make Orders for these and other 
specified purposes, including the declaration of 
infected places and areas, the prohibition or 
regulation of movement of animals into, out of, 
or within such places or areas, or the exposure 
of animals at markets, etc., the control of the 
importation of foreign animals, and the protec¬ 
tion of animals from unnecessary suffering 
during transit by land or sea. The Act requires 
the local authorities and the police to execute 
and enforce the provisions of the Act and of 
the Orders of the Ministry thereunder. The 
Local Authorities defined for the purposes of 
the Act, which number 330, are the County 
Councils, the County Borough Councils, and the 
Councils of certain other boroughs and burghs. 
All these are required to appoint their own 
veterinary and other inspectors to carry out the 
duties imposed upon them, and their expenses 
have to be defrayed out of the local rate. 

The Act of 1896 amended the Act of 1894, 
so as to prohibit the importation of foreign 
animals except (a) for slaughter at the ports, 
and (b) for exhibition or other exceptional pur¬ 
poses subject to quarantine at the port of land¬ 
ing. The Orders of the Ministry under the 
Act of 1894 prohibit the importation of animals 
even for slaughter at the ports, from all 
countries except Canada, United States, South 
Africa, Ireland, the Channel Islands, and the 
Isle of Man. 

The Act of 1903 empowers the Ministry to 
make Orders prescribing the periodical treat¬ 
ment of all sheep by effective dipping or some 
other remedy for sheep-scab. 

The Act of 1909 requires the payment of fees 
to veterinary surgeons notifying cases or sus¬ 
pected cases of disease under any Order of the 
Ministry. 

The Ad of 1910 prohibits the export of horses 
unless examined by a veterinary inspector of 
the Ministry immediately before shipment and 
certiiied by him as fit to travel without suffer¬ 
ing. This Act was extended by the Exportation 
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id, 1914, which requires the veterin- 
Aor to certify that the horses must be 
'"not only to travel, but also to work 
without suffering. The effect is to prohibit the 
export of decrepit horses. Tho Exportation 
and Transit of Horses Order of 1921 regulates 
the traffic, requires tho vessels engaged in it to 
bo specially fitted, and makes provision for 
proper food, water, and attendance for the 
animals carried. 

The Poultry Ad, 1911, empowered the Minis¬ 
try to make Orders for the protection of poultry 
from unnecessary suffering during transit. 
These powers have been exercised in the Con¬ 
veyance of Live Poultry Order of 1919. 

The Importation of Animals Ad, 1922, 
provided for the importation of Canadian store 
cattle for feeding purposes in this country, 
subject to inspection at the ports and to a 
limited period of detention after arrival at the 
place of destination. 

The following animal diseases are at the 
present time “scheduled” for administrative 
action under the Acts, viz. cattle-plague, 
contagious pleuro-pneumonia of cattle, foot-and- 
mouth disease, slieep-pox, swine-fever, sheep- 
scab, anthrax, rabies, glanders, epizootic lym¬ 
phangitis, parasitic mange in equines, and 
bovine tuberculosis. The Tuberculosis Order, 
which was brought into operation for the 
first timo in 1913, was suspended during 
tho War, and remained suspended for reasons 
of economy at the date of this article (July 
1924). 

Tho above diseases may be divided into two 
classes: (a) those in which the diagnosis is in 
the hands of the Ministry’s officers, namely, 
cattle - plague, pleuro-pneumonia, foot-and- 
mouth diseaso, sheep-pox, and swine-fever; 
and (b) those in which the diagnosis is carried 
out by officers of tho local authorities, viz. 
anthrax, sheep-scab, glanders, rabies, epizootic 
lymphangitis, parasitic mange of equines, and 
bovine tuberculosis. In anthrax and rabies the 
diagnosis is subject to confirmation by the 
Ministry. 

In cattle-plague and pleuro-pneumonia, the 
slaughter of affected animals is obligatory upon 
the Ministry, in slieep-pox upon the local 
authority. In foot-and-mouth disease slaughter 
is not obligatory, but may be carried out at the 
discretion of either the Ministry or the local 
authority. In swine-fever slaughter as a 
“ stamping-out” policy was given a prolonged 
trial over many years at great expense, but 
without success. The attempt to stamp it out 
was abandoned in 1915 in favour of control, 
and slaughter is now only carried out where 
necessary to provide a means of diagnosis by 
post-mortem examination. 

Of the diseases mentioned in class (b), 
slaughter is obligatory upon the local authority 
of affected animals in cases of glanders and 
VOL. I. 



bovine tuberculosis, and also of dogs ana 
which are affected with or suspected of . 
or are known to have been bitten by a rabid 
dog. Kemedial measures are applied to cases 
of sheep-scab and parasitic mange in equines. 
Anthrax in animals is practically always fatal, 
and slaughter is expressly avoided, as tho 
spilling of the blood which swarms with anthrax 
bacilli is attended with great danger both to 
human beings and also to other animals. Crema¬ 
tion is the usual method of destruction of the 
carcases. 

The above measures are accompanied by 
restrictions on the movement of the animals on 
the infected premises, with the object of pre¬ 
venting the spread of infection to other stock. 
Persons guilty of k an offence in respect of these 
matters are liable to a penalty of £20, or £5 
in respect of each animal where more than 
four animals are concerned, and in certain cases 
to imprisonment 

Where slaughter of any animals, except dogs 
and cats, is carried out by the Ministry or by 
local authorities, they are required to pay to 
the owner compensation. The amount of this 
varies with the disease and according to whether 
the animal is diseased or not. In view of the 
fact that the object of the provision made in 
tho Act of 1894 for the payment of compensa¬ 
tion is very frequently misinterpreted, it should 
bo explained that compensation is not provided 
for the purpose of reimbursing an owner for 
losses incurred through outbreaks of disease 
amongst his stock ; such losses are ordinary 
trade risks connected with the livestock in¬ 
dustry, and are to a large extent insurable. 
Compensation is provided to enable the Ministry 
compulsorily to acquire the ownership of any 
animals which it considers should be slaughtered 
in the public interest. These animals become 
the property of the Ministry, which pays the 
owner compensation according to the prescribed 
scale. 

Great Britain has been happily free from 
cattle-plague since 1877, from pleuro-pneumonia 
since 1898, from epizootic lymphangitis since 
1906, from slieep-pox for many years, and from 
rabies since 1921. Foot-and-mouth disease is 
recorded as having first appeared in Great Britain 
in 1839, and has been intermittently present 
ever since that year. The country was subject 
to severe epidemics of this diseaso from 1869 
to 1872, when the number of animals attacked 
was estimated at three millions. Another 
severe visitation commenced in 1880, and was 
not eradicated until 1886 ; in 1883, no fewer 
than 18,732 outbreaks were notified. It is 
estimated that 800,000 animals were attacked 
during this series of outbreaks. The country 
enjoyed periods of freedom from foot-and-moutli 
disease from 1886 to 1892, from 1895 to 1899, 
and from 1903 to 1907, but from 1892 to the 
present the number of infected premises has 
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'/exceeded 100 in any year except in 1922, 
140 outbreaks occurred, in 1923, when 
number of outbreaks reached 1894, and 
in 1924, when the number of outbreaks had 
reached 1260 up to the 30th June. It would 
appear that since the War some fresh factors 
have come into operation tending to increase 
the susceptibility of this country to the invasion 
of foot-and-mouth disease from outside sources. 
The policy hitherto adopted, known as the 
“slaughter" policy, entails considerable ex¬ 
penditure when the outbreaks become numerous, 
and the discovery of some preventive agent 
would reduce the necessity for slaughter by a 
large percentage, and consequently the expendi¬ 
ture involved in effecting eradication. Depart¬ 
mental committees are investigating this subject. 

As regards glanders, the adoption of the 
Mallein test in 1907 as a diagnostic agent has 
effected a reduction in the number of outbreaks 
from 1066 in 1906 to only 9 in 1923. Entire 
eradication of this disease from Great Britain is 
anticipated, the problem thereafter being one 
of the prevention of its reintroduction by horses 
imported from abroad. At present these arc 
required to be accompanied by satisfactory 
veterinary certificates. 

Swine-fever is a serious infectious disease 
which, if not kept under control, would have 
grave effects upon the pig-keeping industry 
generally. The average number of outbreaks 
per annum during the last five years has been 
1753. 


Sheep-scab can be eradicated by efficient 
double-dipping; that is, dipping twice with a 
maximum interval of 14 days between the two 
dippings in a dip approved by the Ministry for 
this purpose. The enforcement of compulsory 
dipping has had a salutary effect in reducing 
the prevalence of the disease from 1792 out¬ 
breaks in 1903 to 689 in 1923. The problem 
of eradication is one for sheepowners themselves 
to solve, and the Sheep-Scab Order of 1923 
renders an owner liable to heavj 7 penalties if 
disease appears amongst his sheep, unless he 
can prove that he took adequate measures to 
keep his sheep clean. 

Parasitic mange in equines can also be eradi¬ 
cated by proper treatment. The number of 
cases has been reduced since the Ministry in 
1911 first applied general measures for its 
suppression, from 2873, involving 6068 affected 
horses, to 796 outbreaks in 1923 with only 
1126 horses attacked. 

The Act of 1894 empowers the Ministry by 
Order to add other diseases to the list of those 
to be dealt with by state action. Some of the 
more serious diseases in animals, such as con¬ 
tagious abortion in cattle, Johne’s disease, etc., 
do not lend themselves to action by adminis¬ 
trative order, either because the nature of the 
disease renders this impracticable or because the 
imposition pf such measures of control aa would 



be necessary would interfere unduly wilj 
industry and thus make the remedy app 
worse than the disease itself. In recent years 
facilities have grown up enabling livestock 
owners to an increasing extent to indemnify 
themselves by insurance against losses duo to 
disease amongst their stock. w. p. s. 


DOCKS.* The article Dock in the body of 
this Volume, revised in 1911 and 1924, describes 
the recent progress in the dock system of this 
country. Considerable progress has been made 
in the docks at Bristol, which at the present 
time cover 144 acres. The Royal Edward Dock 
will accommodate vessels much larger than any 
now (1912) afloat. The railway connections of 
the dock are very complete, and quick-working 
cranes and elevators afford facilities for the 
loading and quick despatch of cargoes of all 
descriptions—grain, ore, green fruit, etc. At 
Southampton great improvements have been 
made, the depth of water available and the 
quay accommodation increased, with two very 
fine graving-docks. The arrangements for deal¬ 
ing with cargoes, both for import and export, 
have been greatly improved. 

One of the most important questions for the 
prosperity of the trade of England, namely, 
the development of the Port of London, after 
remaining for several years in abeyance, was 
cleared up by the Port of London Act 1908. 
The Annual Report of the Port of London 
Authority (March 1912) states what has oc¬ 
curred since. The trade of the Port was greatly 
hindered by the strikes in 1911. With these 
troubles it is not wonderful that while the 
shipping which paid Dock dues showed an 
increase of 208,690 tons during the year ended 
March 1912, the shipping entering the dry 
docks during the same time was 77,222 tons less 
than in the previous year, and the value of 
the total trade showed a decrease of nearly 
£8,000,000. The improvements of the Dock 
accommodation which had been agreed on were 
commenced during the year at a cost of 
£3,896,700, as well as the deepening of the 
navigable channel of the river. The most 
recent surveys.show that there is improvement 
along the whole line of the channel of the Nore 
which the authority decided to dredge. Much, 
however, remains to be done, and the intricacy 
of the questions affecting the flow of the water 
in the river Thames, and hence the position of 
London as a port, require the most careful at¬ 
tention of the Legislature. The superiority of 
the trade of London still continues. The total 
foreign trade for the six leading ports of the 
United Kingdom for 1911 was as follows: — 


United Kingdom 

London . 

Liverpool . 

Hull. 

Manchester (including Runcorn) 
Southampton .... 
Glasgow. 


£ 1 , 237 , 035,959 

308 , 202,530 

836 , 439,017 

71 . 453,077 

54 , 143,473 

47 , 216,924 

47 , 135,993 
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vljile the tonnage at the ports of Rotter- 
aburg, and Antwerp, three of the 
giineiliaKcompetitors of London, has increased 
in a far greater proportion, with greatly im¬ 
proved methods of dealing safely and rapidly 
with the goods consigned. In England closer 
communication with the entire railway system 
of the country is essential. 

Since the opening of the new dock at Imming- 
ham by the King in July 1912 the progress up 
to April 1913 has been rapid. The chief feature 
is the shipment of coal, some three-quarters of 
a million tons having been shipped during the 
six months. Large quantities of iron ore from 
Sweden and log timber from the Baltic have 
been imported. Regular sailings by the Penin¬ 
sular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company, 
the Wilson, Glen, and Hamburg-American Lines 
to India, the Far East, Australia, the West 
Indies, and South America have been inaugu¬ 
rated, the cargoes consisting principally of cased 
goods from the West Riding and Lancashire. 
A huge granary is provided with all the latest 
improvements for handling every class of grain. 
The timber trade will develop rapidly, as there 
is a large timber-pond with deep water berths, 
and also enormous timber yards with specially 
laid-out sidings and machinery of the very 
latest type. The ships taking coal are rapidly 
handled. The eight hydraulic hoists can each 
load 700 tons per hour. The hydraulic cranes 
vary from 30 cwts. to 50 tons, being principally 
2 ton and 10 ton double-power luffing cranes ; 
while on the mineral quay a 50-ton crane with 
luffing jib is being erected, also a large number 
of 3 ton and 5 ton double-power gantry type 
cranes. In the transit sheds are a number of 
30 cwt. electric cranes. For the purpose of 
carrying timber in the yards there are several 
fast-travelling steam cranes. The area of the 
dock property is 1000 acres, the area of the 
dock 45 acres, the depth of water on sill at 
lowest and highest state of the tide is 27^ feet 
and 47 feet respectively. There is a magnifi¬ 
cent graving dock 740 feet long, with 22 feet 
of -water on blocks, which can accommodate 
vessels of 5000 tons gross. At this dock there 
is a travelling crane the full length of one side 
of the dock capable of lilting 15 tons at the 
centre with an auxiliary lift of 3 tons at 75 feet 
radius. Workshops are being erected and up- 
to-date machinery installed for the rapid and 
economical repair of all sorts of damage and 
overhaul work. 

British Harbours. —In 1922 the arrivals 
and (in italics) departures in millions of tons 
at the various ports were as follows : 

London, 14*4, ll'Jf, Liverpool, 11*2, 10'5 ; 
Cardiff, 6*9, 8'9 ; Newcastle, 7*2, 8't ; South¬ 
ampton, C'7, 6‘6 ; Hull, 4’9, ^‘5; Glasgow, 
3-3, ; Plymouth, 4*3, Jf-'l ; Newport, 2-1, 

2'8 ; Middlesborough, 2’0, 2'0 ; Swansea, 2*2, 
27; Manchester, 2*4, 2‘0 ; Bristol, 1*9, 2 7. 


The Ownership of Docks by the 
Railway Companies is as follows: 

London, Midland and Scottish Railway Co. 
—Barrow-in-Furness, Ellesmere, Fleetwood, 
Garston, Runcorn, Widnes. 

Great Western Railway Co.—Cardiff, Barry 
Docks, Barry Port Dock, Newport, Penartli. 

London North-Eastern Railway Co.—Great 
Grimsby, Hartlepool, Harwich, Hull (all 
docks), Immingham, King’s Lynn, Lowestoft, 
Middlesborough, Silloth, South Shields, 
Sunderland (Wearmouth Dock), Alloa, Bo’ncss, 
Grangemouth, Methil. 

Southern Railway Co.—Southampton. 

E. L. H. 

DOWELL, Stephen (1833-1S98), for many 
years Assistant Solicitor to the Board of Inland 
Revenue, wrote a useful work on the History 
of Taxation and Taxes in England , a subject 
with which, through his official duties, he was 
thoroughly familiar. Of the four volumes into 
which the work is divided, the first two are 
devoted to the history of taxation as/connected 
with the general current of English political 
events, arranged in periods, extending from 
the days of the Romans in Britain to the year 
1885, while in volumes iii. and iv. the different 
taxes taken separately are discussed and grouped 
under their several headings, as Direct Taxes, 
Taxes on Persons, on Property, etc. A second 
edition of the History appeared in 1888. 

Dowell also published : History and Explana¬ 
tion of the Stamp Duties , 1873.— The Income-Tax 
Laws in force in the United Kingdom , 1885. —The 
Acts relating to the Tax on Inhabited Dwelling- 
Houses , 1893. 

DRAGO DOCTRINE. In 1848 Lord 
Palmerston declared that it was not the policy 
of the British Government to assist its subjects 
in enforcing their claims against a foreign 
state, although it was undoubtedly the inter¬ 
national right of every state to do so. 
Nevertheless, the loss to British subjects might 
be so great that it would become the duty of 
the British Government to intervene, even 
to the length of using armed force. These 
principles were re-affirmed by Lord Salisbury 
in 1880. In December 1902, Great Britain, 
Germany, and Italy instituted a blockade of 
certain ports of Venezuela in order to enforce 
certain claims, contractual as well as tortious, 
presented to the Venezuelan Government by 
their respective subjects. Dr. Louis Drago, 
the eminent jurist and Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of the Argentine Republic, in a Note 
to the American Government laid down the 
principle “ that the public debt cannot occasion 
armed intervention nor even the actual occupa¬ 
tion of the territory of American nations by a 
European power.” Later, he drew a distinction 
between the public loans of a state and other 
forms of contractual obligations. He contended 
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□ds constitute an exceptional class of 
obl igations ; because (1) they are issued by the 
sovereign power of the state pursuant to 
legislation ; (2) they are made payable to 
bearer; (3) the purchaser buying the bonds in 
the open market acquires his rights as obligee 
without other formality or relation with the 
debtor government; and (4) when payment is 
for any reason suspended, there is no means of 
appeal by judicial action or otherwise to the 
debtor state, inasmuch as the suspension of 
payment occurs by virtue of the sovereign 
authority of the state. 

That is to say the repudiation of the contract 
by the obligor state by the exercise of sovereign 
pother removes from the state of the obligee 
the right to take steps, which it might have 
taken, if the obligor had not made use of its 
sovereign power. But obviously such exercise 
of sovereign power, by reason of the con¬ 
sequences which it entails, necessarily produces 
an international issue, the solution of which 
the state of the obligee is entitled to 
demand. 

This doctrine failed to obtain general recogni¬ 
tion. By Convention II., however, of the 
Hague Conference, 1907, entitled the “Limita¬ 
tion of the Employment of Force for the 
Recovery of Contract Debts,” the Contracting 
Powers agreed not to have recourse to armed 
force for the recovery of contract debts claimed 
from the Government of one country by the 
Government of another as being due to its 
nationals. But if the debtor state refuses or 
neglects to reply to an offer of arbitration, or, 
after accepting such offer, prevents any 
“Compromis ” from being agreed on, or after 
arbitration fails to submit to the award, the 
creditor state may resort to armed force. This 
provision recognises that an international 
judicial remedy, such as arbitration by the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration at The Hague, 
must be exhausted before an appeal to armed 
force becomes justifiable. Thus “a debtor 
state is protected by the law until it puts 
itself outside the law ” by rejecting one or other 
of the reasonable conditions contained in the 
Convention. This scheme was due to General 
Horace Porter, a delegate of the United States, 
and it received the support of Dr. Drago, 
although it did not go to the length proposed 
by his doctrine. It is believed that the 
Convention covers all forms of indebtedness 
of a state to an alien, embracing without 
distinction public loans evidenced by bonds, 
and that the adjustment of any issue arising 
from non-payment is contemplated, whether or 
not resulting from a repudiation of its contract 
by the debtor state through the exercise of its 
sovereign power. 

[Hall, International Law, 7th ed. by Pearce 
Higgins, p. 290 (1917); Hyde, International 
Law, 1. §§ 306-309 ; Drago, Slate Loans in their 
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Relation to International Policy , Am. Jou 
L 692. Pitt-Cobbett’s Leading Cases on Inter- 
national Laio, 4th ed. by Bellot, i. 181-2 (1922).] 

H. n. L. B. 

DRAIN OF BULLION.* For a number of 
years before the outbreak of war in 1914 the 
adequacy of our gold reserves had been a subject 
of widespread interest and earnest discussion, 
and there were not wanting those who predicted 
disaster if our financial system were, for any 
reason, faced with a sudden crisis. The test to 
which that system was subjected in the fateful 
days of July and August 1914 is, therefore, of 
extraordinary interest. The market in London 
was by 24th July already very much depressed 
owing to the political disturbance in Ulster. 
When to this was added a feeling of uncertainty 
as to the outcome of events on the Continent, 
dealings on the Stock Exchange became steadily 
more difficult. Quotations fell, and at the same 
time the English finance houses adopted an 
extremely cautious policy, refusing to renew 
expiring loans. The result was a strong demand 
abroad for sterling to meet overdue debts, and 
the value of sterling rose quite abnormally. 
There was a rush to sell securities in the Stock 
Exchanges all over the world, for everyone 
wanted ready money to meet possible emer¬ 
gencies. The London Stock Exchange was forced 
to close on 31st July, for to have kept open 
longer would have made England the dumping 
ground of the world, and gold would have 
poured out of the country in exchange for the 
securities realised. The most liquid resources 
of the banks, employed in the discount of bills, 
in advances at call and short notice, and to the 
Stock Exchange, were locked up and could not 
be called in. The Bank of England was the 
only resort for borrowers, and for its own 
protection it was forced to raise its discount rate 
from 4 per cent to 8 per cent on 31st July, and 
to 10 per cent on 1st August. A relief from 
the tension in the City was of the utmost 
importance, and accordingly the Bank Holiday 
was extended by Royal Proclamation from the 
4th to the 6th of August The Bank of Eng¬ 
land received from the Government the usual 
letter indemnifying it against issuing notes in 
excess of the limits fixed by the Bank Act of 
1844, but only for a few days was it necessary 
for the bauk to avail itself of this protection. 
In the meantime there was a general lack 
of change due to the banks being closed and, 
owing to the action of some of the banks in 
paying their customers in Bank of England 
notes instead of gold during the previous -week¬ 
end, there was a queue at the bank waiting to 
secure gold in exchange for these notes. To 
protect the gold reserve of the Bank of England 
and to provide additional cash resources for the 
banks, the Government decided to issue emer¬ 
gency currency in the form of notes for £1 and 
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o.tliis end an Act, known as tlie Currency 
^ ^^^^fd/Notcs Act, was passed on Gtli August, 
xj^id^p^ncy notes were in the handsof tlie public 
on tlie following day. The holder of a currency 
note was, and still is, entitled to obtain on 
demand at the Bank of England, London, pay¬ 
ment for the note at its face value in legal 
tender gold coin. Postal Orders and Scotch 
and Irish Bank Notes were also temporarily 
made legal tender for the payment of any 
amount. Provision was made for currency 
notes to be issued to bankers through the Bank 
of England up to 20 per cent of their liabilities 
on deposit and current accounts. Such ad¬ 
vances were made use of only for a short 
period, and the provision has since been 
withdrawn. 

The effectiveness of these measures in pro¬ 
tecting the gold reserve of the country may be 
judged from the following figures, given in tho 
Journal of the Institute of Bankers , December, 
1914. On 23rd July the gold held by the 
Bank of England was £40,164,000. Between 
that date and 30th July the bank lost, on 
balance, £2,032,000. Of this, £1,212,000 
was withdrawn for home circulation and 
£1,218,000 was exported. Tho greater part 
of the amount exported was taken by France 
and Belgium, and only £275,000 went to tho 
rest of tho Continent, which we may assume to 
bo Germany. Tho following week, the week of 
the outbreak of war, the ‘Bank’s stock of gold 
was reduced by £10,510,000 and the stock fell 
to £27,622,000. The total amount exported 
in that week was £2,740,000, of which France 
and Belgium took £1,678,000. Of the re¬ 
mainder, Switzerland, Egypt, Gibraltar, and 
Malta took between them £490,000, and the 
rest of the Continent the balance exported of 
£572,000. In the course of five weeks “the 
Continent,” which we may assume to be 
Germany, took altogether £862,000. During 
these same weeks, the arrivals of gold from 
South Africa and other sources were between 
3^ and 4 millions. This amount, after satis¬ 
fying the requirements of India and the trade, 
was either taken by Paris or went into the 
Bank of England. There is no evidence, there¬ 
fore, that Germany raided our gold at all at 
that critical time, either by withdrawing gold 
irom the Bank of England or by purchasing 
part of the gold which arrived here from 
outside sources. Moreover, the degree of 
hoarding of gold during the early stages of the 
crisis did not reflect itself in large demands for 
withdrawal of gold from the banks. The 
public retained in their own hands for some 
time a large part of the gold already in circula¬ 
tion at tho outbreak of war, but with a restora¬ 
tion of confidence this gold gradually found its 
way into the banks, and thence in due course 
into the central reserve at the Bank of England. 
There it has remained ever since, with the 



exception of the amounts transferred fcc> 
United States during tho War and since in 
payment for munitions and of part of our debt 
to that country. 

[See Kirk aid y, British, Finance, 1914-1921 
(London, 1921), Sonne, The City , JvXy 1914-1915 
(London, 1915), Sykes, Banking and Currency , 
chap. xxv. (5th edition, London, 1923), and 
Withers, War and Lombard Street , (London, 
1915).] f. w. o. 

DROZ, Numa (1844-1899), was born at 
Chaux-de-Fonds, Switzerland. He was at first 
apprenticed as an engraver, but he deserted 
this profession for the career of a teacher. He 
was for a time professor in the gymnasium at 
Neuchatel. In 1864 he founded Lc National 
Suisse , a radical newspaper. In 1869 he was 
elected to the legislature, and two years later 
became Director of the Department of Public 
Instruction. He subsequently took charge 
of the Departments of the Interior (1875), 
Agriculture and Commerce (1879), and Foreign 
Affairs (1880). He was several times President 
of the Federal Council. In 1882 he was one of 
the negotiators of the Franco-Swiss commercial 
treaty, He published Manuel d'instruction 
civique (1884) ; Cours cUinentaire d'instruction 
civique (1885). e. l. h. 

DUNBAR, Charles Franklin(1S30-1900). 
Born at Abingdon, Pennsylvania. Died at 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. Graduated from 
Harvard College in 1851. Engaged for short 
time in business, then, because of failing 
health, spent a year in farming. He then 
studied law and was admitted to the bar in 
1858. From 1859 to 1869 he was associate 
editor of the Boston Daily Advertiser , making 
it one of the leading papers in New England. 
In 1871 he was made Professor of Political 
Economy in Harvard University, but spent 
two years in study and travel in Europe before 
entering upon the professorship. From 1876 
to 1882 he was Dean of Harvard College, and 
in 1890 became the first Dean of the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences, serving in that capacity 
until 1895. In 1886 he became the first 
editor of the Quarterly Journal of Economics. 
Professor Dunbar was tho second president 
of the American Economic Association, but 
never made any presidential address. He 
wrote comparatively little, the only book 
from his pen published during his life being 
Chapters on the Theory and History of Bank¬ 
ing , 1891, whichjiad been privately printed 
in 1885. This was an eminently clear and 
sensible text-book on the subject, which has 
been so widely used in the American colleges 
as almost to become a classic. A second 
edition was published after his death in 1901. 
A number of miscellaneous articles on banking 
and public finance were collected into a volume 
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/ Economic Essays , and edited by 
7. Sprague in 1904. Professor Dunbar 
"published in 1891 a volume entitled 
Laws of the United States on Currency , Finance , 
and Banking , which was a reprint of the 
statutes on the subjects, condensing, however, 
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the less important sections. Until the 
cation by the Government in 1895 and sub¬ 
sequently of all of the laws of the United 
States relating to loans, paper money, banking, 
and coinage, this compilation of Professor 
Dunbar’s was much used. E. it. A. s. 


ECONOMIC LIBRARIES. 

The Goldsmiths’Company’s Library, p. S70, Manchester 

Libraries, p. 872 ; Foreign Office and other Libraries, 

p. 873 ; United States Libraries, p. 873 ; John Crerar 

Library, Chicago, p. 874. 

The Goldsmiths’ Company’s Library of 
Economic Literature. This is a collection 
of books and tracts intended to serve as a 
basis for the study of the industrial, commercial, 
monetary, and financial history of the United 
Kingdom, as well as of the gradual development 
of economic science generally. The first im¬ 
pulse to the making of the collection, which 
was formed by Professor H. S. Fox well, came 
from his predecessor at University College, the 
late Professor Stanley Jevons, about 1875, and 
the first book purchased for it was a copy of 
Lardner’s Railway Economy , bought at Mr. 
Jevons’s suggestion from a bookstall Mr. 
Jevons observing that this book had led him 
tc begin his famous researches into the mathe¬ 
matical theory of economics. 

The collection thus commenced at first aimed 
at the provision of material for a thoroughly his¬ 
torical edition of the Wealth of Lotions. After¬ 
wards Arnold Toynbee’s special interest in the 
Industrial Revolution (q.v.) led to the col¬ 
lection of material for his use covering the period 
1760-1860. Later, again, the evils resulting from 
the demonetisation of silver became marked, and 
called attention to currency and banking history. 
The library having thus assumed a general 
character, efforts were made to make it fairly 
complete so far as English history was concerned, 
and in some aspects at least fairly representative 
of foreign movements. After thirty years of 
labour the catalogue contains over 30,000 
distinct entries, without taking account of a 
tnass of political literature acquired incidentally, 
and a large collection of original Acts of Parlia¬ 
ment of special economic interest. "V ery much, 
tjf course, remains to be done ; thirty years more 
mi^ht well be spent on the work. From this 
account of its origin the stronger points of the 
collection will be inferred. The history of 
economic thought is practically complete so far 
as England is conce rned, and very full so far 
as concerns the French economists before and 
during the Revolutionary period. No attempt 
has been made to deal in the same thorough 
way with the literature of other European 
countries ; but there is a fair collection of 


works in Italian, Spanish, German, Dutch, 
etc. ; and American economics is well repre¬ 
sented. 

To come more to detail, the following subjects, 
among others, will be found fully illustrated : 
the early history of English Trade, Companies, 
and Colonies; Mercantilism and Colonial Policy; 
the Navigation Laws ; Guilds and the Towns ; 
Fairs and Markets ; Interest and Usury ; Early 
Banking; the history of Agriculture, Enclosures, 
Commons, Allotments; the rise of foreign trade, 
especially of the East Indian, and the French 
and American trades; the Agrarian Revolution of 
the 18th century; growth of English industries; 
Machine Industry, the Industrial Revolution, 
the large towns and their problems ; Municipal 
and Political Reform; Factory Legislation; Trade 
Unionism ; Friendly Societies and Savings 
Banks; the Co-operative Movement; Educa¬ 
tion ; the condition of the people generally ; 
Socialism in all its forms—Owenism, Chartism, 
the English socialistic movements generally, 
indigenous or imported ; French, German, and 
American Socialism ; Emigration and Population 
movements ; the history of the Poor Law, and 
especially of the New Poor Law of 1834 ; the 
question of Land Tenure in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland ; Tariff policy in various countries, 
especially the Anti-Corn Law agitation, the 
German Zollverein, the protectionist reaction in 
Europe and America after the Peace of 1815 ; 
Financial policy and tax systems : the develop¬ 
ment of communication, roads, posts, canals, 
railways, and telegraphs; the growth and changes 
of Foreign Trade ; Competition, its modern 
developments, abuses, and regulation ; the rise 
of great industrial and commercial combina¬ 
tions ; the modern developments of Banking; 
the history of currency and various currercy 
systems; the history of prices and wages; 
index numbers ; international monetary policy ; 
the great markets for securities and for produce ; 
the history and theory of statistics ; the mathe¬ 
matical theory of economics; public control 
and the economic functions of the State 
generally ; economio criticism and social 
philosophy. It may be added that those 
interested in local history will find in the 
library books or tracts printed in almost 
every part of the British dominions at home 
or abroad. 

In the selection of literature for the library 
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purpose kept in view lias been to 
historical and catholic. No pains or 
fliave been spared to ensure that, as far 
as possible, all sides in a controversy should be. 
represented. It therefore differs widely from 
such a collection as that of M'Culloch, who 
excluded, with rare exceptions, all books which 
did not come up to his standard of orthodoxy. 
The object ha9 been to mirror opinions, not to 
judge them. If, for instance, the mercantilist 
view was predominant in the early 18th century, 
it will be found predominant in the library over 
that period, and so on. But the dissentient 
opinions are as faithfully represented as the 
fashionable ones ; no standards have been im¬ 
posed. If any partiality has been shown, it 
has been in the desire to put in evidence the 
scanty and obscure literature which gives a clue 
to the opinions of the almost inarticulate masses 
of the people, literature which will probably 
have for future ages a very special and pathetic 
interest. Whatever the subject in question, a 
collection made on these lines would necessarily 
include a large quantity of tracts and fugitive 
publications. But in economics, more perhaps 
than in any other subject, its historical sources 
are largely of an occasional, non-formal char¬ 
acter ; and the brief contributions of practical 
men are often of much greater value than the 
more systematic disquisitions of professed 
■writers. Hence there is an exceptionally large 
proportion of pamphlets and tracts in the 
library, not much less in number than 20,000 ; 
among which may be included a large collection 
of extracts from reviews. The opinions of Dr. 
Johnson and Macaulay as to the value of such 
literature are well known. It is to no one of 
more value than to the historian of economics. 

The library also contains a large number of 
broadsides, many of them from the line collection 
of Lord Lauderdale. There are also hundreds 
of MSS., many of them of great interest, and a 
large number of autograph letters of economists 
and statesmen. Among other collections men¬ 
tion may be made of the biographies, the 
portraits, the prints, some examples of paper 
moneys, etc.; and the bibliographical collection, 
which includes a copy of the Catalogue of the 
Massie Library, the most remarkable collec¬ 
tion of English economic literature previously 
formed. 

The main purpose of the library being to 
facilitate historical research, the contents have 
in general been arranged chronologically, with 
subject classification under each year where 
indicated. But the ordinary forms of cataloguo 
are also in process of preparation. The same 
arrangement, so far as may be, is observed in 
the shelving and disposition of the books, but 
many departures from it have been found neces¬ 
sary. Before 1800 only onegeneral chronological 
arrangement is adopted for each size—folio, 
quarto, octavo, and duodecimo; after 1800special 



subjects have separate chronological arjan_ 

ments in special cases. Very long series, and 
certain classes of books not likely to be so 
often consulted, will generally bo found in the 
galleries. 

Taken as a whole the Goldsmiths’ Library 
is specially remarkable for the condition of its 
books. Books on Trade, Finance, and Social 
History, which were not considered to be 
“literature” by any one before the appearance 
of the Wealth of Nations , nor by most people 
till a century later, are usually found in bad 
condition both internally and externally, not 
having been preserved in good libraries. Those 
in this collection are for the most part picked 
copies. Many are presentation copies to the 
statesmen and magnates whose libraries are 
referred to below. Many are in sumptuous 
English and French morocco bindings of the 
18tli, and in less number of the 17th centuries. 
The condition of the French 18th century books 
is particularly fine, most of them being in 
original extra bindings. Where rebinding was 
required, the sound general rule has been 
observed of never binding together what were 
published separately; and generally everything 
has been done to facilitate historical and com¬ 
parative research, which seems tho main raison 
d'etre of special collections. 

The exceptional condition of the books is 
largely explained, as hinted above, by their 
provenance. Owing to agricultural depression 
and other well-known causes, the period subse¬ 
quent to 1875, over which their collection has 
extended, has been specially remarkable for the 
number of old and famous libraries brought to 
the hammer. The following list contains the 
names of some of those libraries which deserve 
mention here for the importance of their con¬ 
tributions to this collection :— 

The Sunderland, Clandon, Osterley Park, 
Hamilton Palace, Duke of Sussex, Duke of 
Cambridge, Duke of Buccleuch, Duke of Port¬ 
land, Earl of Lauderdale, Stanesby Alchorne, 
George Chalmers, Gunning, Sir Robert Peel, 
Lord Monteagle, Agar-Ellis, Lord Preston- 
grange, Visct. Bruce of Ampthill, Gibson 
Craig, James Crossley, Frere of Roydon, 
General Wilson, Gardyne, Lord Ripon, Speaker 
Onslow, Lord Ashburton, Pleydell Bouverie, 
Sir John Fenn, Lord St. Leonards, Sir R. C„ 
Hoarc, Cornelius Walford, Capelle, Pole-Carew r , 
Trentham ; and amongst economists and re¬ 
formers, Arthur Young, Dean Tucker, Adam 
Smith, Ricardo, Colquhoun, Cobbett, Francis 
Place, Quetelet, Joplin, Baring, Senior, William 
Allen, Oastler, Sadler, Kydd, Lovett, Truelove, 
Consid6rant, Paul Janet, Sabatier, Roscher, 
Col. Hyde, Ruding, Cliffe Leslie, Bonamy Price, 
Smiles, Hyde Clarke, Gerritsen, etc., not to 
mention the names of many living donors. 
Indications of provenance have been as far 
as possible preserved in the books themselves, 
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he shape of book-plates, where it 
necessary to break up the original 


It will be obvious that a library of this kind 
could not be formed except at a very heavy 
expense. This expense, alwaj's a strain on the 
modest income of an English professor, became 
insupportable in view of new demands on that 
income ; and, accordingly, with much regret, 
arrangements were made to accept an offer of 
purchase on behalf of a great American library. 
But the completion of the sale was very gener¬ 
ously allowed by the trustees to stand over for 
six months, ending June 30, 1901, to give 
opportunity to arrange an English purchase. 
After various abortive attempts to effect this, 
the Council of the Royal Economic Society 
made an appeal to the public in The Times of 
June 25, 1901, supported in a vigorous leader 
of the same date. Two days later an offer of 
purchase was received and accepted from the 
Worshipful Company of Goldsmiths; and the 
collection wa 3 thus retained for the country 
whose history it had been designed to illustrate. 

The Goldsmiths’ Company subsequently pre¬ 
sented the library to the reconstituted Uni¬ 
versity of London, to be deposited in its central 
building, now at the Imperial Institute, South 
Kensington. The existence of this fine library, 
due to the munificence of the Goldsmiths’ Com¬ 
pany, is a good example of the manner in which 
wealthy associations and individuals might pro¬ 
mote the advancement of learning and science 
in this country as in others. The study of the 
economic progress of different countries under 
different forms of legislation can hardly be 
undertaken by individuals without similar 
assistance. Fresh accessions are continually 
being made by the generosity of the Goldsmiths 
Company, who have also made large gifts for 
binding and library furniture. 

In concluding this notice, it is only the barest 
justice to mention the very large share taken 
in the laborious work of compiling, cataloguing, 
and generally perfecting the collection, by the 
assistant-librarian of St. John’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge Mr. E. W. Lockhart. Without his 
very ^skilled, intelligent, and untiring help, the 
collection could never have attained its present 
extent or degree of excellence. His name should 
always be associated with the Goldsmiths 
Economic Library. 

All communications respecting the use of the 
Goldsmiths’ Company s Library of Economic 
Literature must be addressed to the librarian at 
the University of London. n. s. F. 



[Professor Fox well’s dissatisfaction with the 
arrangements for the maintenance and preserva¬ 
tion of the Library led to his resignation from 
the Committee. He desires it to be made clear 
that he has no responsibility for, or knowledge 
of, anything done in connection with the Library 
since March 25, 1916.] 


Economic Literature in the Manch 
Libraries. Manchester is unusually welb 
vided with important libraries. Humphrey 
Chctham, who died 1653, left the bulk ot his 
estate for f he foundation of a blue-coat school 
and public library which now contains 60,000 
volumes. Although no special feature has been 
made of political economy, it contains some of 
the earlier books, especially of the 18th century, 
and has aremarkable collection of broadsides pre¬ 
sented by J. O. Halliwell-Pliillipps, who printed 
a catalogue of them in 1851. This is merely a 
numerical list devoid of either alphabetical order 
or classification. The collection contains much 
unused material for the history of commerce 
and industry. The Portico Library and News¬ 
room, which contains 60,000 vols., is a pro¬ 
prietary institution owned in shares and dates 
from 1S06, and includes some of the modern 
literature of political economy. A remarkable 
collection of pamphlets formed by Charles Leigh 
of Adlington contains many items of interest 
respecting the affairs of the 18th century. 
The Athenaeum, founded in 1835, largely by 
Cobden’s influence, is essentially modern, and 
contains 21,000 vols. The largest collection 
is that of the Free Library, which was the first 
founded under the Public Libraries Acts, and 
was opened in September 1852. It consists of 
a central library and nineteen branches and 
newsrooms. The Reference Library contains 
155,000 vols., and from the beginning special 
attention has been paid to the collection of 
material relating to the literature of political 
economy in its widest sense. A complete set 
of the London Gazette may be named. The 
collection on trade formed by Nicholas Maoens, 
the banker, at tlie end of the seventeenth and be¬ 
ginning of the eighteenth centuries w'as acquired 
in 1852, with the exception of some Americana, 
and forms the foundation of one of the largest 
economical collections in the country. To this 
have been added the tracts collected by Fullerton 
of Carstairs, by Sir Edwin Chadwick, and 
others. In recent years special attention has been 
given to the literature of municipal institutions, 
but the collection is also rich in material for 
the history of trade, the organisation of labour, 
and the fiscal controversy. The librarians from 
the commencement have paid special attention 
to the collection of pamphlets, and this has 
been facilitated by the fact that Manchester 
has been a centre of the active discussion of eco¬ 
nomic problems. The library of the Mancliestei 
Statistical Society, the oldest in the kingdom, 
now forms part of the city library, which lias 
also absorbed the foreign library. The collec¬ 
tion of parliamentary papers and official publica¬ 
tions is large, and foreign and colonial documents 
have been freely added. Another strong point 
is the extensive series of periodical publications 
in long sets, including, for instance, the Journal 
des H)conomistes . This feature is also seen in 
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of the Manchester Literary and 
ii}6al Society, which was founded in 
a, chiefly by exchange of publications, 
■formed a library which contains the issues 
of the most important academies and learned 
societies of the world. It contains 29,700 
vols. in a house which dates from the early 
years of the 19 th century, and has memories of 
Thomas Percival, John Dalton, and other famous 
men. The Law Library, whilst formed only 
for professional purposes, contains 12,000 vols., 
including some books which are of importance 
for the history of certain branches of economics. 
The University of Manchester has developed 
from the college founded under the will of John 
Owens, a wealthy merchant, who died in 1846. 
The library now contains 100,000 vols. and 
includes the important collection made by 
William Stanley Jevons, who held the chair 
of Political Economy in Owens College before 
his removal to London. His books extend to 
2394 volumes, and form about one-half of the 
University’s economic section. In connection 
w r ith the Faculty of Medicine there is the 
library of the Medical Society (established 
1834) extending to 32,000 vols., and containing 
many books, some of great rarity, dealing with 
topics oommon to medical and economic science. 
The latest addition to the literary institutions 
of Manchester is the John Rylands Library, 
founded in 1899 by Mrs. Enriqueta Rylands in 
memory of her husband, who was one of the 
merchant princes of the city. It contains 
110,000 volumes, and by the purchase of the 
Althorp Library it has become one of the 
greatest storehouses of early printed books and 
of the Italian literature of the Renascence— 
departments in which the student of economics 
may find some fresh fields of research. 

Although there is no organic connection 
between the various Manchester libraries, 
except that the Medical Library is housed in 
the University, there is much unofficial co¬ 
operation, so that any one engaged in serious re¬ 
search will easily be guided, when necessary, from 
any one institution to all the others. w.e:a.a. 


The Foreign Office is in possession of a 
very interesting Library containing a consider¬ 
able number of works of reference dealing to a 
large extent with the Colonies, and also with 
the condition of other countries of the world, 
as existing in the first half of the 19th century 
and down to a somew’hat later date. A very 
complete index w T as added by Mr. W. M. Buck- 
nail at the time he was the librarian. 

This Library was formed by the Board of 
Trade before the year 1866. It would bo a 
useful thing if it were returned to the office 
where it was originated and brought up to date, 
and we are glad to record that a suggestion to 
this effect has recently been made. Many of 
the works it contains are rather rare. The 
Royal Statistical Society and the London 


School of Economics and Political 
both possess valuable collections of 
works. 

United States. The most important 
libraries bearing on economics in the United 
States besides the Crerar and Newberry Libraries 
in Chicago are as follows :— 

1. The New’ York Public Library on the 
Astor, Tilden, and Lenox Foundation (librarian, 
Dr. John S. Billings) is believed to have the 
best collection of economics of any public 
library in the world outside the British Museum, 
This is certainly true of American economics. 

2. The Congressional Library at Washington, 
which has added immense stores in recent years. 

3. Of the university libraries ; among these 
the most important in economics are, in order 
mentioned, Columbia, Harvard, and on a level 
Yale, Johns Hopkins, and Chicago. 

4. The University of Pennsylvania has the 
old collection of Carey and Baird, which is strong 
in eighteenth-century English literature. (See 
H. C. Carey.) 

5. The Boston Public Library is a very fine 
one. 

6. The Wisconsin Historical Society Library 
is also very strong. 

7. Of private libraries, that of Professor 
Seligraan of Columbia University contains 
about thirty^ thousand volumes and many 
pamphlets on economics. The mediaeval 
literature is well represented, and there are 
a fairly large number of incunabula. The 
library is strong in the early English literature 
of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries, containing not. a few items that are 
not represented either in the Goldsmiths’ 
collection or in the British Museum. Special 
features are the broadsides relating to the chief 
economic topics of the early period as well as 
a rich collection of Irish items. The foreign 
literature, especially early Spanish and Italian, 
as well as the German Cameralists and the 
French Physiocrats, is very completely re¬ 
presented. Frofessor Seligman has devoted 
particular attention to the British literature 
of money, public finance, and labour. In 
the latter field the library includes half of the 
Francis Place collection, the other half being 
in the British Museum. It is also rich in the 
periodical literature of labour and Chartism, 
containing a number of titles not found in 
Foxwell’s bibliography. Attention might also 
be called to the rich collection of early railway 
literature. French and German socialism is 
well represented with almost complete collec¬ 
tions of the original editions of St. Simon, 
Fourier, Cabet, and the like. 

This library is said to have a more complete 
collection of the German socialists, including 
Marx, Rodbertus, and Lassalle, than is to 
be found in any German library, with a great 
mass of pamphlets on the finances of the French 
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^ticin and on the socialistic movements in 
'especially 1830 and 1848. 
nie most striking feature of the library, 
however, consists in the eighteenth-century 
Americana. It is especially strong in the early 
monetary literature and in the revolutionary and 
post-revolution ary writings. As regards the 
first half of the nineteenth century, especial 
attention might be called to the labour and 
socialist periodicals, as well as to the rarer 
pamphlets on American finance, protection, 
and transportation. 

Attention might also be directed to the fact 
that with few exceptions all volumes of 
pamphlets have been broken up and separately 
bound. All publications before 1800 which 
are not found in the contemporary binding 
have been rebound, chiefly by Riviere, in full 
or half levant, so that the library is in excep¬ 
tionally good condition. 

As regards English literature, it has every 
work mentioned in M'Culloch's bibliography, 
and many items which he does not mention. 

John Crerar Library, The, Chicago. 
The John Crerar Library, the latest established- 
of the free public libraries of Chicago, owes its 
existence to the bequest of the late John Crerar, 
for many years a prominent merchant of the 
city. The endowment realised from this bequest 
is conservatively estimated at §3,400,000 (say 
£680,000), producing an annual income of over 
$160,000 (say £32,000). 

The library was incorporated 12th October 
1894, organised 12th January 1895, and opened 
to the public 1st April 1897. Its character 
and scope as a free public reference library of 
scientific literature were determined by the 
directors from their personal knowledge of the 
views and wishes of the founder, and after 
consultation with the governing boards of the 
other public libraries of the city. 

Its field may be defined as that of the natural, 
physical, and social sciences, and their applica¬ 
tions. In view of Mr. Crerar’s desire that the 
books and periodicals might be “selected with 
a view to create and sustain a healthy moral 
and Christian sentiment in the community/’ 
the directors have always regarded the social 
sciences as one of the most important portions 
of this field. For convenience in dealing with 
appropriations, statistics, etc., the books are 
divided into six departments: general works, 
social sciences, physical sciences, natural 
sciences, medical sciences, and applied sciences. 

On 1st January 1907 the department of 
social sciences had the largest number of 
volumes, in round numbers, 55,000 out of a total 
of 200,000 ; the second largest number of 
pamphlets, 20,000 out of 65,000 ; and received 
currently the second largest number of periodi¬ 
cals, 500 out of 2500. 

The department of social sciences has eleven 
divisions : general works (including sociology), 


ethics, religion, statistics, political s<nen 
political economy, law, administratioii^in- 
cluding public documents), charities and cor¬ 
rection, education, commerce and communica¬ 
tion, manners and customs (including folk-lore 
and the woman question). Of these the most 
important is political economy, with about 
16,000 volumes and 12,000 pamphlets. Then 
follow administration and documents, 14,000 
volumes and 1000 pamphlets ; general works, 
6500 volumes ; education, 5000 volumes ; and 
manners and customs, 3500 volumes and 3000 
pamphlets. While commerce and communica¬ 
tion as a division of the social sciences is credited 
with only 2500 volumes, it might be said that 
if the works dealing with the technical and 
administrative sides of the subject were included, 
the number would be more than doubled. 

It has been the purpose of the directors to 
develop the Library symmetrically, and by the 
addition of the latest works and the completion 
of the files of periodicals, rather than by purchases 
en bloc. Nevertheless they have not hesitated 
to take advantage of exceptional opportunities. 
Thus they were ready to purchase the collection 
of Prof. H. S. Foxwell on economic history 
(see p. 870), had it not been kept in England. Of 
these special acquisitions the largest and most 
important, except the transfer of the medical 
department of the Newberry Library, is that 
of the private library of the late Mr. C. V. 
Gerritsen, of Amsterdam. It consisted of some 
18,000 volumes and 15,000 pamphlets on social 
and economic subjects, being especially full on 
finance, banking, labour, and socialism. It 
included a collection, formed by Mrs. Gerritsen 
(Dr. Aletta H. Jacobs), of nearly 6000 volumes 
and pamphlets on the social, political, and legal 
status of woman. A printed catalogue of this 
part of the library, complete to 1900, was 
exhibited at the Paris Exposition of that year, 
under the title of La femme et le feminisme } 
and received a diploma of honour. 

The private library of Professor R. T. Ely, of 
the University of Wisconsin, was acquired in 
1902. It covered the whole of political economy, 
but was especially strong in works dealing with 
American labour and social movements. It 
consisted of some 6000 volumes (600 of which 
were bound volumes of labour periodicals) and 
4000 pamphlets. 

The income of a bequest from its second 
president, the late Huntington Wolcott Jackson, 
is applied to the formation of a collection on 
constitutional law. The total number of 
volumes in this collection is now about 350. 

In public documents the Library is rather 
stronger than might be expected, considering 
the short time it has been established. It is a 
“designated depository ” of the Congressional 
documents, a special depository of the Con¬ 
gressional documents, a special depository of 
the publications of the U.S. Geological Survey, 
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jkona df ithree depositories of all bills, resolves, 
of Congress since 1901. Many state 
city documents liavo been acquired, 
"foreign documents it has all the parlia¬ 
mentary papers of Great Britain since 1896, 
and most of the earlier ones on economic 
subjects ; a nearly complete set of the parlia¬ 
mentary papers of Canada ; a very full set of 
those of the Netherlands ; a good set of those 
of Sweden ; an unusual collection of French 
documents of the 15tli to the 18th centuries on 
economic subjects ; many serial official publica¬ 
tions of Austria, France, and Germany ; and a 
noteworthy collection of Australian documents 
dealing with the labour question, presented by 
the late Henry D. Lloyd. 

In periodical literature also the Library is 
stronger than might be expected. Many of the 
500 .‘periodicals on the Social Sciences which 
are currently received are represented by com¬ 
plete sets, and in addition the 8000 volumes of 
periodicals and society transactions classed as 
general works offer much to the student of the 
social sciences. The publications of over one 
hundred such societies are currently received, 
and complete' or nearly complete sets are 
available of about half of them. 

As the public libraries of the city have adopted 
the policy of avoiding unnecessary duplication, 
a union list of the serials in them was thought 
to be desirable. In 1901 the Chicago Library 
Club issued such a list, and the John Crerar 
Library has issued a supplement, the second 
edition of which appeared in 1906. The original 
list and the supplement give the location of 
12,000 serials in nineteen libraries. 

One other of the publications of the Library 
is of some general interest. The list of Biblio¬ 
graphies of Special Subjects gives not only the 
distinctly bibliographical works on each subject, 
but also the works which contain bibliographi¬ 
cal material thought to be of value. The 
arrangement is systematic, and there are about 
400 entries on the social sciences. c. w. a. 

ECONOMICS, TEACHING OF. 

General, p. S7 r >; Cambridge (Economics Tripos), p. S77; 

Oxford, p. 879 ; United States, p. 881. 

General. It is the main purpose of this 
article to describe the position of economics 
in the various universities other than Oxford 
and Cambridge, university colleges, and 
similar institutions in the United Kingdom. 
In the University of London Political 
Economy may be taken for the B.A., and 
there is an economic group for the M.A. 
There is also in the university a Faculty of 
Economics and Political Science (including 
Commerce and Industry), in which the degrees 
of B. Sc. and D. Sc. are granted. For the former 
candidates may present themselves for a pass 
or for honours. A more definitely commercial 
variant of the B.Sc. is at present under discus¬ 


sion by the university. Teaching in ecmj 
for the degrees of the University of London^ 
vided in several institutions, of which special 
mention may be made of the London School of 
Economies (Clare Market), University College, 
King’s College, and the Birkbeck Institute. 
The School of Economics was founded in 1895. 
In economic subjects its “ appointed teachers 
in the University of London ” number five, who 
deal respectively with Economic Theory, Statis¬ 
tics, Banking and Currency, Economic History, 
and Foreign Trade. There are other “ ap¬ 
pointed teachers” on such allied subjects as 
Economic Geography, and many lecturers in 
addition on general and special subjects. In¬ 
struction is given both in the day and in the 
evening. University College includes a professor 
(the chair was established in 1828, M'Culloch 
being the first occupant), an assistant professor, 
a lecturer on Statistics, and a lecturer on Com¬ 
mercial Methods. In addition the professor of 
Mathematics holds a statistical honours class. 
King’s College has also a professor whose chair 
was not established until 1859, though lectures 
had been given for some time previously. At 
the Birkbeck Institute the present principal 
has taught economics for a quarter of a century. 
He is now assisted by a lecturer. 

Closely related in design to the Faculty 
of Economics in the University of London 
(the first degree of which is B.Sc.) are the 
Faculties of Commerce of the University of 
Birmingham, of Manchester, and of Leeds (the 
first degrees of which are B. Com.). The first was 
founded in 1901, and the second and third at 
intervals of two years. At Birmingham the 
economic teaching is in the handsof a professorof 
Commerce (chair established 1901), and another 
of Finance, whose lectureship, created in 1902, 
was transformed into a chair in 1906. The 
course extends over three years, and can be 
taken only by day students. The same hold* 
at Leeds, where the economic instruction is 
imparted entirely by one professor whose office 
was created in 1903. At Manchester, where 
attendances for three years are required in 
ordinary circumstances, and for four years when 
attendances cover less than seven hours a week, 
lectures held in the evening as well as those 
held in the day are recognised for the degree in 
Commerce. As in London, full courses of 
lectures are provided both in the day and 
evening. A professor of Political Economy 
and a lecturer on Economic History (first ap¬ 
pointed in 1903), who assists also in other 
economic teaching, are responsible for the bulk 
of the instruction in Economics provided at Man¬ 
chester, apart from Economic Geography, which 
is the subject of a distinct lectureship. The 
teaching of Economics at Manchester extends 
backwards for nearly half a century. Usually 
it was united with other subjects, but some 
years ago a distinct lectureship was instituted, 
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$01 the lectureship was transformed 
In this university and at Birming- 
'* "and Leeds economic subjects figure in 
another faculty or other faculties than that of 
Commerce. At Manchester honours may be 
taken in the Faculty of Arts in Economic and 
Political Science, as they may also at Liverpool. 
At Liverpool a professorship, created out of an 
earlier lectureship in 1891, and a lectureship, 
added in 1907, exist in Political Economy, 
in addition to a lectureship on Geography. A 
School of Commerce, the course in which does 
not lead to a degree, is slightly connected with 
the Liverpool university, and in this school 
lectures are given on commercial methods as 
well as upon other subjects. A proposal to 
institute a degree in Commerce is now under 
consideration. At the University of Sheffield 
Economics and Mental and Moral Science 
constitute the domain of a lectureship created 
in 1897. The subject has a place in the 
curriculum for graduation. In the University 
of Durham Political Economy is a voluntary 
subject for the B.A. and B.Litt. Two persons 
are engaged in the teaching, but only two 
courses are offered. 

In addition to the universities some mention 
should be made of the university colleges and 
institutions of similar standing in England. 
Of University College, Bristol, Professor 
Marshall (professor of Political Economy at 
Cambridge) was the first principal, but after 
his retirement economics did not occuj>y a 
large place in the teaching of the college, until 
in 1901 a chair of Economics and Public 
Administration "was created. There is, in 
addition, a lecturer in Economics, who has 
been holding small classes for some years, and 
doing the limited amount of work required 
until lately. In connection with the scheme 
for a University at Bristol, it is proposed to 
establish a degree in Public Administration and 
Economics or in “Commerce.” At University 
College, Reading, the Professor of Mathematics 
and Economics (whose chair was created in 1907 
out of a lectureship) devotes a limited amount of 
time to imparting economies for the commercial 
diploma granted by the college and for the Lon¬ 
don B.A. Courses in Economics are offered by 
the professors of History at the Royal Albert Me¬ 
morial College, Exeter, and Hartley University 
College, Southampton, but practically no a(L 
vantage is taken of them. At University Col¬ 
lege, Nottingham, an evening course is delivered 
by the professor of History. At Armstrong 
College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, the lecturer on 
Philosophy used to be required to teach Eco¬ 
nomics also, but no lectures were given, and there 
is no provision of economic teaching to-day. 

Iu all the universities of Scotland Political 
Economy may be taken as one of the subjects 
for the M.A. The group of honours known a3 
Economic Science means Political Economy with 



either (a) Moral Philosophy, or (b) onel 
history subjects of the honours stands 
supplementary subjects. At Aberdeen there is 
a lectureship in Economics established in 1905. 
At Edinburgh, where the stalf is now one pro¬ 
fessor, whose chair dates back to 1871, and 
one assistant, made also lecturer on Economic 
History in 1904, the Court has decided to 
institute full courses in Economic History, 
qualifying for both the ordinary and honours 
degrees. When this is done, honours in 
Economic Science may be based entirely on a 
knowledge of economics. At Glasgow there is 
one professor (a lectureship founded in 1S92 
being replaced by a chair in 1896) who hitherto 
has engaged an assistant or assistants, and 
Economic History is taught, and work is done 
for both pass and honours. At St. Andrews 
one lecturer (the post was created in 1889) 
imparts all the instruction for pass and honours. 
University College, Dundee, now part of the 
University of St. Andrews, offers no economic 
teaching, though it did in the sessions 1885-87, 
when successful classes were held under the 
present professor at Glasgow. Usually in the 
Scottish universities, before the institution of 
separate posts, lectures on Political Economy 
were delivered by professors of allied subjects 
which sometimes were understood to includo it. 

The University of Wales comprises three 
constituent colleges, viz., Bangor, Aberystwyth, 
and Cardiff, and in the last two of theso 
Economics is taught for graduation,—at Cardiff 
by an associate professor (work was begun by a 
lecturer in 1899), who devotes the whole of his 
time to Economic and Political Science, and at 
Aberystwyth by a lecturer who unites with this 
work some teaching in Philosophy. Political 
Economy may be taken as an intermediate 
subject and with Political Science for honours. 
At Bangor all that is attempted at present is 
an annual course of six lectures, on the 
George Rae foundation, on “ Some aspects 
of Political Economy, with special reference 
to Banking.” 

As regards Ireland, Trinity College, Dublin, 
has enjoyed a professorship since 1832, in 
which year a chair was founded by Archbishop 
Whately, the occupant of which also teaches 
Commercial Law. Students are prepared in 
Political Economy for the examinations, pass 
and honours, of the Royal University of Ireland 
at the Queen’s Colleges of Belfast and Cork. At 
the former there is one professor who also teaches 
Jurisprudence, and at the latter a professor of 
Mental and Social Science who delivers lectures 
on Political Eeouomy. 

From the above sketch it is evident that 
provision of instruction in Economics in the 
United Kingdom has received a distinct stimu¬ 
lus in the last dozen years, but the amount of 
work done, in respect both of the number of 
teachers of the subject and of the number of 
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still far inferior to that done in 
Kfpv/knd the United States. In Germany 
Inmcs figures in all the universities, and 
plays a leading part in some, and there are, 
in addition, four higher commercial schools, 
the kernel of the courses in which is economic. 
In the United States (see Economic Teaching 
in the United States) there are some 
specialised higher commercial schools, and in 
tho departments of Economics of some of the 
most prominent universities, large staffs of 
teachers and crowds of students are to be found. 
In Franco the teaching of Economics is in a 
peculiar position. As it has recently received 
a place in the curriculum of the Faculty of Law 
the amount of work dono is considerable, but 
in the Faculty of Law it is practically confined 
to preparation for prescribed examinations of a 
somewhat limited scope, and inasmuch as all 
teachers in this Faculty must be doctors of law, 
it tends at present to border upon Jurisprudence. 
Outside the Faculty of Law there are in France 
few teachers and few students. s. j. c. 

[Since the above was -written, degrees in 
Commerce have been instituted in the Uni¬ 
versity of London. The London School of 
Economics has developed into the most com¬ 
pletely organised centre of economic teaching 
in the Empire. Mention should also be made 
of tho Newmarcli Lectures and the Jevons 
Memorial Lectures delivered aunually at Uni¬ 
versity College, London. The Professorship of 
Economics in the University of Liverpool, 
vacated by tho death of Professor Gonner in 
1922, has not been filled, and will, it is under¬ 
stood, be kept in abeyance for a few years.] 

Economics Tripos, Cambridge. The 
Tripos in Economics and associated branches of 
Political Science was instituted by the Univer¬ 
sity of Cambridge in 1903 in order to give 
encouragement to an important form of liberal 
education, and at the same time to make special 
provision for students who are proposing to 
devote their lives to the professional study of 
Economics, and for those w r ho are looking 
forward to a career in the higher branches of 
business or in public life. And a curriculum of 
education, which is fairly complete so far as the 
main requirements go, was set up soon after, 
There are, however, several gaps which could 
be advantageously filled, if adequate funds 
were forthcoming. 

No attempt is made to fill the mind of the 
student with a mass of technical informatlbn 
connected with the particular branch of business 
hi which he is to be engaged. Such instruction 
may perhaps suitably be given in commercial 
schools to lads who are expecting to begin to 
earn their livelihood at an early age ; and it 
may be given to even better purpose in the 
evening classes of universities and colleges in 
great industrial centres, for the benefit of those 
already engaged in business. Cambridge is 



not well placed for this work. But she[ 
exceptional facilities for strengthening ancl 
developing the mental and social faculties of 
those who in after-life will bear the higher 
responsibilities of business, and who are 
prepared to work hard. The curriculum aims 
rather at giving an education which will enable 
men in the higher posts of business and of the 
public service to meet the ever-increasing de¬ 
mands on their intelligence and power of going 
to the root of difficult questions. For while 
there is in some directions a tendency towards 
increased specialisation in the work of subor¬ 
dinates ; there is an even more marked tendency 
towards greater breadth and diminished special¬ 
isation in the work of those who are responsible 
for the main decisions in the conduct of large 
affairs. 

So much is this the case that a man may be 
more fitly equipped to be a leader in business by 
an education which has braced his mind to hard 
work in subjects that have no connection with 
it, than if he had occupied himself with an 
enervating form of technical instruction, how¬ 
ever directly that might bear on his after-work. 
But, provided the studies be themselves of a 
truly liberal character, the closer their bearing 
on his after-work, the more active is his interest 
in them likely to be during his stay at a 
university and in after-life. To a colliery 
manager who has made a thorough study of 
geology the shafts and galleries of a mine are 
a scientific museum and laboratory: his mind 
glows with his work, and he may increase the 
world’s wealth of knowledge. But if the same 
man had neglected geology, and pursued other 
studies at a university, his B.A. degree would 
not improbably have been the end, instead of 
tho starting-point, of the chief intellectual work 
and interests of his life. As geology is related 
to mining, so is economics to general business. 

But in addition to a strong and alert mental 
faculty, the business man needs to have acquired 
a knowledge of human nature, together with 
the power of managing men, and to this end 
tho social training afforded by life in a residen¬ 
tiary university of the Anglo-Saxon type is 
specially serviceable. For such a life draws 
out the faculties which are needed in the social 
relations of those who have to deal with large 
bodies of men and large public interests. On 
the river and in the football field the student 
learns to bear and forbear, to obey and to 
command. Constant discussion sharpens his 
wits ; it makes him ready and resourceful; it 
helps him to enter, into the points of view of 
others, and to explain Iris own ; and it trains 
his sense of proportion as regards things and 
movements and persons, and especially as 
regards himself. 

In short, the curriculum claims to give a 
liberal education ; i.e. one which in the late 
Sir Richard J ebb’s words “trains the inteb 
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merely an expert, but an efficient man ” ; while 
none the less it is a practical education for 
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large affairs. 

With these aims. in view, the study of 
economics is supplemented by a compulsory 
study of the recent economic and general 
history of the chief countries of the western 
world; by a study partly compulsory and 
partly optional of the elements of political 
science ; and by an optional study of Civil Law 
as applied to economic questions, and of 
International Law. 

The distinctive feature of this scheme is the 
prominence given to recent international 
history. If the study of history is to be inter¬ 
national, time cannot be found during the 
short three years of undergraduate life for 
carrying it further back than the beginning of 
the 19th century ; though some general know¬ 
ledge of the antecedents of that century is 
included. Of course there are some students of 
economics for whom the earlier centuries of 
English history have a special attraction ; and 
provision is made for this important class of 
students by their liberty to substitute one part 
of the Historical Tripos, in which prominence is 
given to this subject, for one of the parts of the 
Economics Tripos. For each of these Triposes 
is divided into two parts, the first of which is 
taken, under ordinary conditions, at the end of 
the second year. 

The chief reason for giving this prominence 
to international studies is the belief that the 
exceptional insularity of the thought and studies 
of Englishmen is prejudicial to the best interests 
of the nation both intellectual and material. 
Especially is the notion that England may be 
contented to study economics simply from her 
own point of view passing away. It is 
admitted that some generations ago, when she 
was favoured by exceptional advantages, and 
was far in advance of other countries, she 
could afford almost to neglect their experience 
without much loss. But it is seen that the 
habit of depending solely on her own resources, 
which she thus acquired, continued after it had 
lost all justification; and, that as meanwhile 
all other progressive countries were giving 
much of their energies to learning from her and 
to learning from one another, she has been 
grievously handicapped in the race. Suddenly 
she has awakened to the fact that others, with 
certainly not greater natural vigour, have so 
profited by world experience as to advance 
faster than she has done in many directions, 
and to reach beyond her in a few. The studies 
encouraged by the Economics Tripos will hf*lp 
to free England from this great reproach. 

The following is the schedule of the examina¬ 
tion ; the subjects marked with an asterisk are 
compulsory. In Part II. the student must take 
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not less than two and not more tha _ 
papers besides those which are compulsory :— 


<§L 


Fart I. 

1. Subjects for an Essay. One paper.* 

2. Tho existing British Constitution. One 
paper.* 

3. Recent Economic and General History. 
Two papers.* 

4. General Principles of Economics. Three 

papers.* PaH n 

1. Subjects for an Essay. One paper.* 

2. General Economics. Three papers.* 

3. Advanced Economics, mainly realistic. 
Two papers. 

4. Advanced Economics, mainly analytic. 
Two papers. 

5. Modern Political Theories. One paper. 

6. International Law with reference to 
existing political conditions. One paper. 

7. International Law with reference to 
existing economic conditions. One paper. 

8. Principles of Law as applied to economic 
questions. Two papers. 

9. Special subject or subjects. One paper 
each. 


Some of the papers in each part include 
quotations from French and German writers. 
The Examiners have regard to the style and 
method of the answers. 

The following are some details relating to 
Part I.:— 

The paper on the existing British Constitu¬ 
tion deals with the main outlines of the existing 
political and administrative organisation (central 
and local) of the United Kingdom, and with 
the government of colonies and dependencies, 
comparatively treated. 

The questions on Recent Economic History 
deal chiefly with the United Kingdom and 
with the 19th century. They also take 
special account of other English - speaking 
peoples, and of France and Germany, during 
that period. Some knowledge of physical 
geography in relation to recent economic 
development is required. 

The questions on Recent General History 
deal with the British Empire, Continental 
Europe, and the United States, and chiefly 
with the 19th century. They do not include 
military or literary history. Some knowledge 
of political geography is required. 

The following are some details relating to 
Part II.:— 

In Part II. an attempt is made to introduce 
into the Tripos system some of that elasticity 
and freedom of choice for each individual 
student which in some other Universities is 
obtained by a viva voce examination directed 
specially to branches of study which the 
candidate has selected for himself ; his choice 
being, of course, subject to the condition that 
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F sliajy be sufficiently broad, and yet have a 

—%^iity- 

" ■ t he inain purpose of tlie three couipulsoiy 
papers on General Economics is to secure that 
those who tako Part II. of this Tripos after 
another Tripos (or a part of it), should have a 
sound knowledge of the main principles of 
Economics at large ; and that those who have 
already taken Part I. of this Tripos should not 
specialise even their later studies too narrowly. 
In addition, these papers are to lay stress on 
Public Finance, the Economic Functions of 
Government, and the ethical aspects of Eco¬ 
nomics generally ; some discussion of socialism 
being included under this head ; since all these 
matters are more appropriate to the later than 
to the earlier years of a student’s career. But 
that work in Economics which is most dis¬ 
tinctive of Part II. must necessarily be directed 
into rather narrower channels ; for no one can 
do really advanced work over the whole field. 
And here a double bifurcation is required. 

The first bifurcation has reference to the 
divergent needs of active life and of professional 
study. Those who are preparing for public or 
private business must in their third year give 
their chief attention to realistic work, to the 
facts of business life, and to thedirect application 
of economic principles to them. Accordingly 
two papers, arranged specially for this class of 
students, are mainly realistic. Two similar 
papers are of a more exclusively academic 
character, and make provision (a) for some of 
the more obscure problems of value, such as 
those connected with the shifting and ultimate 
incidence of the burden of taxes ; (5) for tho 
history of Economic doctrines; and (c) for 
mathematical problems in Economics and 
Statistics. These papers are optional, but there 
is nothing to prevent any student from taking 
all of them. 

The second bifurcation has reference to the 
different groups of subjects which are included 
under the broad title “ Economics.” They are 
all intimately connected with one another. 
There is scarcely any of these which can be 
studied at all thoroughly without some con¬ 
siderable knowledge of almost every other. But 
yet eacli professional student according to his 
bent of mind, and each man of affairs according 
to his work in life, will wish to give his chief 
attention to certain branches ; and accordingly 
while each of the four papers on Advanced 
Economics contains somo general questions, 
the majority of the questions in each paper are 
divided in about equal proportions among the 
four groups:—A, Structure and Problems of 
Modern Industry; B, Wages and Conditions of 
Employment; 0, Money , Credit , and Pidces ; 
D, International Trade and its Policy. 

A and B will be of special interest to those 
who expect to be employers of labour, or 
landowners, or to be engaged in the service of 



railways, or in the administration of governfriey _ 
central or local. C and D, together with the 
latter part of A, will meet the needs of those 
who are to be engaged in large financial 
transactions, as bankers, members of the stock 
exchange, etc. ; while merchants and those 
members of manufacturing firms who are chiefly 
responsible for the external relations of the 
business rather than its internal organisation, 
will perhaps give their chief attention to D and 
part of either C or A. Those who expect to be 
engaged in the service of the poor will give 
the first place to B. The studies of any one 
who hopes to take part in legislation need to 
be broad ; but he may reasonably specialise to 
some extent on one, or even two of the four. 

The remaining subjects in Part II. lie outside 
the range of Economics, but are closely con¬ 
nected with it. They are all optional. Modern 
Political Theories will attract these who are 
likely to hold responsible political positions at 
home and abroad. The combination of economics, 
recent history, and political science with inter¬ 
national law affords an introduction to the 
diplomatic and consular services. And lastly 
the fusion of economic and legal studies, which 
has given good results in Germany, the United 
States, and other countries, may perhaps be 
promoted by the optional papers on the 
Principles of Law. 

Instruction in some of the subjects is given 
for the present not in lecture, but by personal 
guidance and advice as to reading. a. m. 

Since the foundation of the Economics Tripos 
in 1903, the number of students taking it has 
grown very greatly. The teaching staff has 
expanded correspondingly, and there are now, 
in addition to the Professorship of Political 
Economy, three University Lectureships in 
Economics and one in Statistics. The number 
of college teachers has also grown. In the light 
of experience the detail of the curriculum has 
been modified from time to time. At present 
Part I. of the Tripos is devoted to general 
economics and to recent economic and general 
history ; and in Part II., while all candidates 
are required to take one paper on economic 
principles, and one on public finance, it is open 
to them to devote the main part of their time 
either to more advanced work in economics or 
to political science, international relations, 
and international law. Provision was made 
for bifurcation in these two directions in the 
original plan of the Tripos, but recently the 
dividing line has been drawn more sharply, 

A. c. P. 

Economics, Teaching at Oxfokd. The 
subject presents the following questions : To 
what ends is the teaching of Economics at 
Oxford directed ? by whom is it given? to 
whom, and in what manner ? 

1. Success at examinations is for the most 
part the object directly aimed at. Doubtless 
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, jin admixture of higher motives, and 
not courted only for the sake of her 
^ctowerT The examinations for which preparation 
is made are either instituted by the University 
or are external. The examinations at Oxford 
into which Economics enter pertain tc the 
Final Honour school of Liter® Humaniores, the 
Honour school of Modern History, the hinal 
Pass school, and the diploma in Economics. 
Candidates for Honours in Liter® Humaniores 
are examined, inter alia , in “ the outlines of 
Political Economy." Out of some twelve papers 
one or two questions on one paper may bear directly 
on Economics. Those who have been taught 
to admire the Greek ideal of demonstrative 
knowledge are not encouraged to study the 
one department of Social Science in which 
deductive reasoning is practised with success. 
This deficiency is partly compensated by the 
permission which is given to candidates to offer 
“ Political Economy with special study of two 
or more treatises " as an additional * ’ special 
subject. According to the statutes “in the 
arrangement of Honours great weight will be 
attached to excellence in a special subject. In 
spite of this assurance very few candidates for 
Honours in this school offer Political Economy 
as a special subject. 

In the Honour school of Modern History a 
paper is set on “ Political Economy with 
Economic History." But “ candidates who 
do not aim at a place in the first or second 
class " may omit either this subject or Political 
Science. Additional weight accrues to Political 
Economy in this school when it is taken up as 
a “special subject." The curriculum for Politi¬ 
cal Economy as a special subject proscribes the 
study of two main topics — to give an example, 
International Trade and Public Finance have 
been chosen—partly in general treatises, partly 
by means of historical documents, bor in¬ 
stance, under the head of Public Finance there 
are prescribed Bastable’s treatise on the subject 
and a part of Wagner’s Finanzwisscnschgft, 
together with several parliamentary reports 
and speeches which throw light on the history 
of English finance from the beginning of the 
Napoleonic wars to the end of the 19th century. 
This curriculum may appear somewhat dis¬ 
continuous ; but it would be difficult otherwise 
to comply with the condition imposed on a 
“special subject," that it should bo “studied 
with reference to original authorities." 

The te Elements of Political Economy," taken 
along with certain other subjects, forms one of 
the avenues by which the student who does 
not aspire to Honours ma y pass to the degree 
of B.A. Candidates are examined in Walker’s 
Political Economy, and selected portions—nearly 
twenty chapters—of Adam Smith’s Wealth ol 
Nations. They are also “ expected to show an 
acquaintance with the chief facts of the economic 
4 ?o/idition of England at the present time." 


For the diploma in Economics there^ 

examination at which five papers are set to 
candidate,—two in Economic Theory, one in 
Economic History, and two in special subjects 
which the candidate selects out of three groups 
of special subjects, viz. : A. Either (1) some 
special branch of economic theory, or (2) some 
particular school of economic thought, or (-3) 
the treatise of some leading economist, e.g. (c. / 
the theory of rent, or ( b) the Austrian economists, 
or (c) Ricardo’s Principles (fifteen possibilities arc 
enumerated). B. On some special period of eco¬ 
nomic history {e.g. the Industrial Revolution). 
G. Some special branch of applied economics 
(e.g. the statistical measurement of changes in 
prices). The number of pairs that can be made 
out of the alternatives specified in the published 
list amounts to 231 ; and candidates are not re¬ 
stricted to selection from the list. They have 
also the option of offering a dissertation in lieu 
of a special subject. 

The principal external examination to which 
the efforts of economic students at Oxford are 
directed is that which constitutes the open 
competition for the Civil Service of India, 
clerkships (Class I.) in the Home Civil Service, 
and Eastern cadetships. Candidates. are ex¬ 
pected to possess a knowledge of economic theory 
as treated in the larger text-books, also a 
knowledge of the existing economic conditions 
and of statistical methods as applied to economic 
inquiries, together with a general knowledge 
of the history of industry, land tenure, and 
economic legislation in the United Kingdom. 

Success in an examination is not the only 
tangible result at which students may aim. 
There is the Cobden prize for the best essay on 
a subject set every four years ; there are tho 
degrees of Bachelor of Literature and Bachelor 
of Science, which may be won by economic as 
well a 3 other kinds of research. 

2. The subdivision of the second head follows 
that of the first; so far as the raison cCctre of 
the teachers is the preparation for exam illations. 
Of the numerous courses organised by the 
Faculty of Liter® Humaniores one m. ’’ oc¬ 
casionally relate to an economic subject. For 
instance, there was announced for the Hilary 
Terra 1907 “Informal Instruction in the Relation 
of Economics and Ethics (Problem of Collective 
Bargaining)." The Faculty of Modern History 
gives more prominence to Political Economy. 
One or more of the ablest historical tutors 
usually deliver a course of lectures on Political 
Economy. A larger number of teachers, six 
or seven at a time, are told off to assist candi¬ 
dates for the Final Pass school. In all these 
jases the teacher is usually a tutor in, or 
otherwise intimately connected with a particu¬ 
lar college; but the benefit of his teaching 
is extended to members of other colleges by 
a kind of intercollegiate exchange which is not 
without economic interest. The diploma in, 
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p id also calls forth teachers, some address 
selves to the general part of the ex 
^amintir6n, some to the special subjects. 

mis classification of teachers does not com¬ 
prehend the professor of Political Economy 
who is not tied down to any particular course. 
But he must not reckon upon an audience il 
he ignores the motive by which students are 
mainly attracted to lectures. The present 
professor usually lectures on one or two of the 
subjects prescribed for some of the examinations 
which have been mentioned, as well as in 
other subjects adapted to the needs both of 
those who are preparing for examinations and 
those who aim at higher objects. That there 
should bo only one professorial teacher of so 
important a subject as Political Economy in 
so large a university as Oxford is an anomaly 
which has at length been mitigated by the 
creation of a lectureship in Economic History, 
the first holder being Mr. L. L. Price of Oriel 
College. The subject is also taught by many 
private teachers. 

3. The persons taught at Oxford are mostly 
undergraduates, destined in due time to take 
the degree of B.A. by way of a Pass or an 
Honour examination. But to this general 
statement there are important exceptions. The 
Rhodes scholars are undergraduates sui gcncHs ; 
some of whom can only spend a year or two at 
Oxford, and so cannot take a regular degree— 
but at most a diploma. The diploma in Eco¬ 
nomics is open to students who are not members 
of the university, provided that they have 
pursued an approved course of study at Oxford. 
Also, men who have qualified themselves for the 
degree of B.A. by taking Honours in Litene 
Humaniorcs may afterwards read for Honours 
in Modern History. Men who have taken 
Honours in either of these schools may after¬ 
wards read for the diploma in Economics. 
Women may undergo all the Oxford examina¬ 
tions which have been mentioned. In the 
case of the diploma they receive the same 
recognition as the men. In the case of the 
Honours Schools they are arranged in classes 
like the men. They are now (1924) ad mi tied 
to all but Divinity degrees on the same terms as 
men. Among exceptional classes of students 
should bo mentioned visitors from other aca¬ 
demic worlds who occasionally attend the 
lectures of the professor. Mention may also 
be made of the students at Ruskin. College, at 
present numbering fifty or sixty. They are 
usually members of the working class, often 
selected as men of mark by trade unions. 

4. The commonest method of teaching is the 
lecture. Lectures are not usually interrupted 
by questions and answers. The advantages of 
dialectic, considerable in the case of economics, 
uuiy be obtained by the “informal instruction” 
which often supplements lecturing. The teacher 
Usually has read to him by the pupil—some¬ 


times himself reads—an essay 
subject of the kind set in the 
teacher then comments on the paper, correcting 
the form and adding to the matter. Sometimes 
two men with two papers will attend simul¬ 
taneously, or a larger number may assemble 
for the discussion of a paper read by one of 
them, after the manner of a seminar. Doubt¬ 
less it is a great advantage to a student to 
obtain for an hour, or even a shorter period, 
the full attention of a first-rate teacher. On 
the other hand, numbers have a certain stimu¬ 
lating effect. Moreover, the distribution of 
knowledge on a largo scale economises the 
labour of the teacher. The Modern History 
tutors discharge many of the functions which 
in foreign universities devolve upon professors. 
To impose exhausting work on these tutors is 
to diminish the efficiency of economic teaching 
at Oxford. f. y. e. 

[The most important change in the regulations 
relating to the study of Economics at Oxford 
which has occurred since the date of the pre¬ 
ceding article, is the institution of the Honour 
School of Philosophy, Politics, and Economics. 
The subject to bo studied is described as 
“the structure and* the philosophical, political, 
and economic principles of Modern Society.” 
The examination is so arranged that candidates 
may give special attention to any one of the three 
subjects of this group. 

Those who specialise for Economics will be 
expected to show a knowledge of economic theory 
and of its history and its application. They will 
be examined in certain prescribed books and a 
so-called “further subject.” The prescribed books 
are Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations , the Works 
of Ricardo, Marx’s Capital , Vol. I., Jevons’ Theory 
of Political Economy ; List, the National System 
of Political Economy. 

The “further subject” is one of the following : 
Currency and Banking, Capital and Labour, 
Labour Movements from 1815 to 1875. The 
results of the first examination which has been 
held arc reported to be encouraging. 

The Diploma in Economics, described in the 
above article, lias been transformed into the 
Diploma in. Economics and Political Science, with 
corresponding changes in the curriculum.] 

F. Y. E. 

Economic Teaching in the United 
States. The teaching of economics as a 
university discipline is essentially a modern 
development. The first professorship of the 
subject was at Columbia College, New York, 
where John M'Vickar was made professor of 
Moral Philosophy and Political Economy in 
1819. The socond professorship was at South 
Carolina College, Columbia, South Carolina, 
where Thomas Cooper, professor of Chemistry, 
had the subject of Political Economy added to 
tho title of the chair in 1826. The first \ ro- 
fessorship of Political Economy was established 
at Harvard College in 1871, and at Yale 
College in 1872, although the subject had 
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atight at Harvard by Francis Bowen 

_jnparatively little attention was paid to 

economic questions apart from the problems of 
currency and free trade until after the civil war 
(1861-G5). The new economic problems which 
forced themselves upon the attention of the 
country after the crisis of 1873 led to the migra¬ 
tion of a number of young men to Germany 
to study economics. With their return in the 
years 1878-85, rapid additions were made to 
the body of instructors in the larger institu¬ 
tions, and a number of new chairs were created. 
Since then the interest in economics has 
spread throughout the length and breadth 
of the land, until at the present time most 
of the several hundred colleges in the United 
States afford instruction in the subject, while 


the larger institutions have a staff of in¬ 
structors devoted to it. At institutions like 
Columbia, Harvard, Yale, Chicago, and Wis¬ 
consin, there are from ten to twenty professors 
of Economics and Social Science^ together 
with a corps of lecturers, instructors, and 


tutors. 

The^charactcr of the instruction in economics 
in the United States varies largely with the 
institution. In the smaller colleges the courses 
are confined to one or two years of text-book 
work, and the instructor must devote so much 
time to teaching separate sections and to 
administrative work that there is comparatively 
little leisure for original research or productive 
■work. In the larger institutions ample oppor¬ 
tunities are afforded not only for a specialisation 
of courses on the part of the students, but also 
for scientific output on the part of the professors. 
In this respect, however, the American institu¬ 
tions are still in process of transition. There 
is being built up on the basis of the under¬ 
graduate or college department, which gives 
the degree of A.B., the post-graduate work, 
which in some places is called the strictly 
university work, leading to the higher degree 
of A.M. and especially to that of Ph.D. In 
such places an increasing share of the attention 
of the professors is thus being devoted to the 
post-graduate or strictly university work. In 
only one institution, i.c. Columbia University, 
is the line drawn at all strictly. Here one-third 
of the entire force, seven out of the twenty 
professors, have seats only in the University 
Faculty of Political Science, and not in the 
undergraduate or business departments ; and 
their work is confined to strictly post-graduate 
work. In most of the other great institutions 
the college still plays so large a part in the 
whole that a far more considerable share of 
the instruction is devoted to the under¬ 
graduates. 

A striking development of the past decade is 
the creation of schools or faculties devoted to 
preparation for a business career. These arc 
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known by various names—school of com 
school of commerce and finance, sell! 
business, school of business administration, and 
the like. They are now found in many of the 
leading universities. Some limit themselves to 
so-called undergraduate teaching, some include 
post-graduate or research work, and one 
(Harvard) devotes itself solely to graduate 
instruction. Several of these schools have now 
started bureaus of research under various names: 
bureau of business research (Harvard, Illinois, 
North-western) ; bureau of industrial research 
(Pennsylvania). 

Another recent development is the creation of 
bureaus of economic research in general, devoted 
primarily to the quantitative analysis of 
economic facts. Some of these, like the 
Harvard committee of economic research, are 
connected with the universities; others are 
independent of the universities and are able to 
dispose of large resources. Prominent among 
such bureaus are the National Bureau of 
Economic Research; the Institute of Economics, 
the Poliak Foundation, the National Industrial 
Conference Board, the Institute of Land 
Economics. 

Owing to the great expansion of facilities 
separate courses are now delivered in most of 
the leading universities on various detailed 
questions of economics. These may be classified 
as follows :— 

1. Economic History and History of Econ¬ 
omics.—Such are courses, on the one hand, on 
the financial history of the United States, the 
industrial history of the United States, the 
tariff history of the United States, and the 
economic history of Europe in general and of 
the various European countries in particular ; 
and, on the other hand, courses on the general 
history of economics, with special courses on 
the English economists and the foreign eco¬ 
nomists. 

2. The General Theory of Economics.—Here 
we find preliminary and advanced courses on 
general principles, and especially courses on 
the theories of distribution. Here also belong 
the various courses on mathematical economics, 
on the theory of statistics, and on statistical 
practice. 

3. Practical Economic Questions.— Such 
are courses on agriculture, on money, on 
labour, on transportation, on trusts, on 
domestic and foreign trade, on banking, on 
insurance, on crises, on public finance, and 
the like. 

4. Business Administration.—Here we find 
courses on private finance, insurance, transporta¬ 
tion, business administration and accounting, 
and on the principles of accounting, private and 
public. 

5. Courses on Sociology and Social Economy. 
— Among these are courses on the general 
principles of sociology, problems of social 
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of pauperism, of criminology, and 

,_- "result is that in the largest institutions 

sometimes as many as sixty or seventy separate 
courses are offered. 

The instruction for undergraduates is still 
largely given by means of text-book in¬ 
struction. For the university work the 
instruction is almost exclusively by lectures 
supplemented by the system of “seminars” 
or special classes of advanced students meeting 
for research work under the direction of the 
professor. 

The number of students in economics and 
social science has increased enormously in recent 
years. The American Economic Association 
publishes every year a list of the doctors’ 
dissertations which are in progress. Accord¬ 
ing to this list, the institutions having tlio 
largest number of advanced students working 
for a degree during the past few years are 
in the respective order : Columbia University, 
University of Wisconsin, Harvard University, 
Johns Hopkins University, and Cornell Uni¬ 
versity. Several of the Universities also 
now publish series of studies on economic 
questions. Among these are the Johns 
Hopkins University Studies, founded in 1883 ; 
Studies of the School of Political Science of 
Columbia University, founded in 1891 ; the 
University of Wisconsin Bulletin, founded in 
1904 ; and the Harvard Economic Studies 
founded in 1906. Virtually all of the 
academic teachers of economics are members 
of the American Economic Association, which 
has over three thousand members, and which 
holds annual reunions in various parts of 
the country. Of recent years the study of 
economics has also been introduced into the 
high schools. But the study is limited to 
the barest elements of the science, and is 
generally included in what is known as Civics, 
or a discussion of the framework and funda¬ 
mental principles of government. 

Altogether the outlook for the academic 
study of economics in the United States has 
never been so bright as it is at the present 
time, and the interest is increasing from year 
to year. e. r. a. s. 


ENGEL, Ernst (1821-1896), born at Dres¬ 
den, began life as a civil engineer, but in 1850 
undertook the direction of the newly founded 
Royal Saxon Bureau of Statistics. In 1858 he 
resigned this post, and after the death of 
DlETEfcicr, in 1859, was appointed in 1860 
Head of the Prussian Bureau of Statistics, 
holding the office for twenty-two years, during 
which period lie carried on the work with such 
energy, that the Bureau, up to that date little 
known, became a most useful institution of great 
value to the government and the country in 
general in all social and economic matters. He 


also edited a statistical journal and fouid3LL- 
“Statistical Seminary” for students. He 
retired from the Bureau in 1882, owing partly 
to disagreement with the government and 
partly to failing health, but continued to work 
in retirement. Though brilliant and full of 
enthusiasm, he was not always a strictly 
accurate thinker. His principal work was to 
stimulate and develop the study of statistics. 

Among his works are: Das sdchsische Obererz- 
gebirge und seine gewerbliche Bedeutung in 
Gegenwart und Zukunft, Dresden, 1855.—“ Der 
Arbeitsvertrag und die Arbeitsgesellschaft ” (in the 
Arbeiterfreund , 1867).—“Dio Industrie der grossen 
Stiidte, eine sozial - statistische Betrachtung ” 
(in the Berlin municipal calendar and year-book, 
1868). — Die industrielle Enquete und die 
Gcwerbezdhlung im deutschen Reich und ini preus- 
sischen Staate , Berlin, 1878.—Die Gcwerbezdhlung 
vom i. xii. 1S75 und Hire Rcsvltate, Berlin, 1878. 
Deutschlands Getreideproduktion , Brotbedarj 
und BrotbescJiafung , Berlin, 1881.—Dew Rech- 
nungsbuch der llausfrau und seine Bedeutung 
im Wirtschaftsleben der Nation, Berlin, 1882. 
(Vol. xxiv. of the Volksw. Zeitfragen.)—Der Wert 
des Menschen, Part 1: Der Kostenwert des 
Menschen , Berlin, 1883. (Vols. xxxvii. and 
xxxviii. of the Volksw, Zeitfragen , forming the 
first part of a work planned by him in 3 vols. 
Domos , of which nothing further has. been 
published.) In the Assclcuranz-Jahrbuch, “Em 
praktisches Beispiel der Altersfiirsorge,” 1886, and 
“ Die Tilgung der Erziehungsschuld,” 1887. 

lie published many articles in the Zeitschrift des 
Statistischen Bureaus des Ktiniglich- Sdchsischen 
Ministeriums des Innern : “Der Nutzen der Statis¬ 
ts,” 1855 ;—“ Ueber die Bedeutung der Bevolke- 
rungsstatistik mit besonderer Beziehung auf die 
1855er Volksziihlung im Konigreich Sachsen und 
die ^ Produktions- und Konsumtionsstatistik,” 
1855.—“Beitrage zur Gewerbegeographie und 
Gcwerbestatistik des Konigreichs Sachsen,” 1856- 
1857.—“Der Wohlthatigkeitskongress in Brussel 
im September 1856,” 1856.— “Der Viehstand 
auf dem grossen und kleineu Grundbesitz im 
Kbnigreiche Sachsen, ein Beitrag zur Beant- 
wortung der Frage : 1st die Grosskultur oder die 
Kleinkultur dem Staate niitzliclier?” 1857. 

In the Zeitschrift des kbniglich-preussischen 
statistischen Bureaus he published many articles: 
“L. A. J. Quetelet, eine Gediicktnisrede, gehalten 
in der Plenarversammlung des ix. intern, 
statistischen Kongresses zu Budapest am L ix. 
1876,” 1876.—“Wer ist Konsuraent? Wer 

Produzent? Zwei international-statistische Fragen, 
versuchsweise beantwortet,” 1879—He further 
published in the Zeitschr . /. d. ges, Staatsw. 
1853, “Die amtliche Statistik und das sta¬ 
tistische Bureau im •‘Konigreich Sachsen miteinem 
Blick auf die statistische Centralkom mission in 
Brussel”—in the Bulletin de Vlnstitut internat. 
de statist vol. ii., Rome, 1887, “Rapport sur la 
consommatiou comrae mesure de bien-etre des 
individus des families et des nations ” ;— vol. ix. 
Rome, 1895-96, “Die Lebenskosten belgischer 
Arbciterfamilien friiher und jetzt. Ermittelt aus 
Familienhaushaltrechnungen und vergleicbend 
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^ugestellt.” A number of important Ger 
statistical writings were collected by 
Engel and published in the Compte rendu of the 
is.international Statistical Congress (Budapest, 
1876 78). 

[See Economic Journal , vol. vii., London, 
189 G. —IlandwSrterbuch der Staatsioissenschaften , 
giving a complete list of his works, vol. iii. 1900.] 


ENGELS, Friedrich (1820-1895), born at 
Barmen, Rhenish Prussia, died in England, 
where he had lived for many year9. The son 
of a wealthy cotton manufacturer, he was con¬ 
nected with the business for a considerable part 
of his life. In his economic activity he was 
closely associated with Karl Marx, and his 
most important work was his assistance in the 
publication of the second and third parts of 
Das Kapital by that author, of which only the 
first part had appeared during the life of Marx. 
The readers of that book will recognise how 
greatly it is indebted to Engels for being issued 
in an intelligible form. The Communistic 
Manifesto of 1848 was written by the two 
friends. Several of the works of Engels are 
published in English. 

“Umrisse zu einer Kritik der National- 
okonomie,” in the Deutschfranzbsischen Jahr- 
biichem , 1844, and again in the Neuc Zeit , vol. ix., 
1890-91.— Die Lage der Arbeitenden Klasse in 
England, Leipzig, 1st ed. 1845, reprint, StiittgarL 
1892. Translated into English, The Condition of 
the Working Classes in England in 1844, New 
York, 1887, with a preface and appendix, the 
latter published separately as The Working Class 
Movement in America , New York, 1887 ; London, 
1888 ; in German as Die Arbeiterbeioegung„ in 
Amerika. — “ Einleitung iiber Freihandel,” a 
speech delivered in Brussels, 18L9, translated 
into English, “K. Marx, Free Trade,” Boston and 
London, 1889.— Die preussische Militilrfrage und 
die deutsche Arbeiterpartei, Hamburg, 1865. 
— Der deutsche Bauernbrieg, 1875. Zur \\ohr 
nungsfrage, 8 vols., Leipzig, 1872; Zunch, 188/. 
— Soziales aus Russland , Leipzig, lot 5.—Die 
Enhoickelung des Sozialismus von der Utopie zur 
Wissenschaft, Berlin, \m.-Der Ur sprung dor 
Familie des Privateigenlums und des Slants, 
1894.— From the Neue Zeit : “Ueber den Biirger- 
krieg in Frankreich,” vol. ix., 1890-91.— “ In 
Sachen Brentano contra Marx wegen angeblicher 
Citatsfulschung,” vol. ix., 1890-91.-“ Marx und 
Rodbertus,” vol. hi., 1885.— “Der Sozialismus in 
Deutschland,” vol. x., 1891-92.-“ Ueber bisto- 
rischen Material ism us,” vol. xi., 1892-93.—‘‘ Die 
Bauernfrage in Frankreich und Deutschland, vol. 
xiii., 1894-95.—Besides his work with Marx men¬ 
tioned above (Marx, Capital. , revised and edited by 
F. Engels, translated into English by Moore and 
Aveling, London, 1887), he also assisted him in the 
following works, writing prefaces, introductions, 

e tc.,_introduction to Vor den Kolner Oeschuo- 

renen 1849, 1885 ;— introduction (on the history 
of the “ Bundes der Kommunistcn ”) to Enthlil - 
lungen iiber den Kolner Kommunistcnprozess 1851, 
1885 ;—introduction to Loh/narbeit und Kapital , 
1891 note on Brentano in Kapital, vol, 1890 j 
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—and note on Rodbertus in vol. ii., 1885 j_ _ 
on Rodbertus in Das Elend der Philosophie ,1885 ; 
—also introd., with biography of the author and 
history of the Prussian peasantry, to Wolffs Die 
Schlesische Milliarde, 1886 introduction, with 
biography of author, to Borkheim’s Zur Erin - 
nerung an die dcutschen Mordspatrioten, 1888. 

[Sec Ilandwortcrbuch der Staatsioissenschaften , 
witli complete list of his works, vol. iii., Jena, 
1900.1 


ENGINEERING AND ALLIED IN¬ 
DUSTRY AGREEMENTS. An agreement, 
mutually adjusted from time to time by repre¬ 
sentatives of the employers and workers, has 
secured for the engineering industry during the 
past twenty-six years comparative immunity 
from serious labour troubles. Stoppages of 
work have certainly taken place, some of them 
over difficulties which appeared to be insur¬ 
mountable, but in the end the main principle 
on which the original agreement was founded 
always remained intact. 

The original agreement was made in 1898, 
after a prolonged stoppage which involved 
members of the Amalgamated Society of En¬ 
gineers and other unions, the more important 
of which are now, with the A.S.E., the com¬ 
ponent parts of the Amalgamated Engineering 
Union. The negotiators on behalf of the 
employers were the Engineering Employers’ 
Federation, which subsequently became the 
Engineering and the National Employers’ 
Federations and is now the Engineering and 
Allied Employers’ National Federation. It 
was entitled “Conditions of Management 
Mutually Adjusted and Agreed upon between 
the Federated Engineering Employers and the 
Allied Trade Unions,” and contained eight 
clauses including, at the beginning, a formal 
assertion of the right of the employers to 
freedom of management, and at the end 
“Provisions for Avoiding Disputes.” 

It was agreed that employers should be free, 
if they chose, to employ any man whether he 
belonged to a Trade Union or not ; that piece¬ 
work should be permissible at prices “fixed by 
mutual arrangement between the employer and 
the workman or workmen who perform the 
work ” ; that overtime should be restricted 
to forty hours per man per four weeks except 
in certain specified circumstances which wero 
assumed to justify no restriction at all; that 
there should be no limitation in the number 
of apprentices ; and that the employers should 
“have the right to select, train, and employ 
those whom they consider best adapted to the 
various operations carried on in their workshops 
and to pay them according to their ability as 
workmen.” The last of these provisions was 
a mutual finding of the parties on what is 
known as the machine question. 

Far and away the most important part of 
the agreement was contained, however, in the 
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p3 for Avoiding Disputes,” the effect 
/ operation has been to stabilise the 

_ of employers and employees, and at 

the same time to conserve the funds and 
increase the membership of tho Trade Unions. 
These provisions were in the original agreement 
as follows :— 

“With a view to avoid disputes in future, 
deputations of workmen will be received by 
their employers, by appointment, for mutual 
discussion of questions, in the settlement of 
which both parties are directly concerned. In 
case of disagreement the local Associations of 
Employers will negotiate with the local officials 
of the Trade Unions. 

“In the event of any Trade Union desiring 
to raise any question with an Employers’ 
Association, a meeting can be arranged by 
application to the Secretary of the Employers’ 
Local Association to discuss the question. 

“Failing settlement by the Local Associa¬ 
tion and the Trade Union of any question 
brought before them, the matter shall be 
forthwith referred to the Executive Board of 
the Federation and the Central Authority of 
the Trade Union ; and pending the question 
being dealt with, there shall be no stoppage 
of work, either of a partial or general char¬ 
acter, but work shall proceed under the current 
conditions.” 

In October 1907 this agreement was revised. 
Amongst the changes made was a reduction of 
tho permissible overtime from forty hours per 
man per four weeks to thirty-two hours per 
man per four weeks, the specified circum¬ 
stances in which there was to be no restric¬ 
tion remaining as before. The substance 
of the claim relating to the non-limitation 
of the number of apprentices was retained, 
but the Unions were conceded the right—if 
they desired to exercise it—“to bring forward 
for discussion the proportion of apprentices 
generally employed in the whole federated 
area.” , 

Much the same course was followed in the 
redrafting of the provision for the manning 
of machine tools. The employers, however, 
undertook to “ recommend to their members 
when they are carrying out changes in their 
workshops which will result in displacement 
of labour, that consideration should be given 
to the case of the workmen who may be 
displaced with a view, if possible, to retaining 
their services on the work affected, or finding 
other employment for them.” 

The principle of the “ Provisions for Avoiding 
Disputes” was retained. But it w r as agreed, 
in addition, to be “competent for an official 
of the Trade Union to approach the Local 
Secretary of the Emplo} 7 ers’ Association with 
regard to any such question, or . . . for either 
party to bring the question before a Local 
Conference to be held between the Local 



Association of Employers and the LLj^ 
Representative of the Trade Unions.” TLc 
provisions were speeded up by fixing time 
limits for the holding of both Local and 
Central Conferences, and paragraphs were added 
stipulating how conferences should be con¬ 
stituted. To the “Provisions for Avoiding 
Disputes, as amended, several other organisa¬ 
tions, including the Electrical Trades Union, 
subsequently became parties. 

Early in 1914, the main agreement was de¬ 
termined so far as the Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers was concerned, other Trade Unions 
parties to the agreement intimating their desire 
for revision. In another arrangement, arrived 
at in April of that year, between it and 
the Engineering Employers’ Federation, the 
main principles of the “ Provisions for Avoiding 
Disputes” were reaffirmed. The provisions 
were further speeded up by shortening the time 
limit for local conferences and arranging for a 
central conference once a month. 

Following on a dispute early in 1922, the 
Employers’ Federation arrived at agreements 
in June 1922 with practically all the Trade 
Unions having members employed in the 
Engineering and Allied Industry. 

In these agreements the general principle 
that the Employers have the right to manage 
their establishments and the Trade Unions 
have the right to exercise their functions is 
reaffirmed. 

The procedure for dealing with questions 
arising is also provided for. In the case of (1) 
general alterations in wages, (2) alterations in 
working conditions which are the subject of 
agreements officially entered into, and (3) 
alterations in the general working week, such 
alterations shall not be given effect to until the 
appropriate procedure between the Federation 
and the Trade Union or Unions concerned has 
been exhausted. It is further provided that 
where any alteration in the recognised working 
conditions other thau those specified contem¬ 
plated by the management of a firm will result 
in one class of workpeople being replaced by 
another in the establishment, the management 
shall, unless the circumstances arising are 
beyond their control, give tho workpeople 
directly concerned, or their representatives in 
the shop, not less than ten days’ intimation of 
their intention and afford an opportunity for 
discussion, if discussion is desired, with a de¬ 
putation of the workpeople concerned and/or 
their representatives in the shop. Should a 
discussion not be desired, the instructions of 
the management shall be observed and work 
shall proceed in accordance therewith. Should 
a discussion take place, and no settlement be 
reached at the various stages of procedure 
which are possible within the time available, 
tho management shall, on the date intimated, 
give a temporary decision upon which work 
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Jceed pending the recognised procedure 
ajg^nried through. 

The recognised procedure is shortly stated as 
follows: 

1. Discussion between Management and 
workmen directly concerned. 

2. Failing settlement discussion between 
deputations of workmen accompanied by their 
Organising Official and the Management ac¬ 
companied by a Representative of the Federated 
Association. 

3. Failing settlement discussion in Local 
Conference between Representatives of the 
Federated Association and Local Representatives 
of the Society concerned, and 

4. In the event of no agreement at Local 
Conference discussion in Central Conference 
between the Executive of the Federation and 
the Executive of the Society concerned. 

It is important to note that until the fore¬ 
going procedure has been carried through no 
stoppage of work, either of a partial or a general 
character, shall take place. 

The agreements of June 1922 provide also 
for the recognition of shop stewards and institu¬ 
tion of Works Committees. 

Working conditions are the subject of 
separate agreements between the Federation 
and the Trade Unions, «.g. forty-seven hours 
working week ; overtime and night-shift con¬ 
ditions : holidays; general principles to be 
observed in regard to systems of payment by 
results. 

[See Arbitration between Employers 
and Employed ; Conciliation, Boards of ; 
Conseils de Prud’hommes ; Employers and 
Employed ; Industry, Captains of ; Labour 
and Capital ; Strikes ; Trade Unions ; and 
also Copartnership (above) ; Trade Unions 
and Strikes ; Unemployed, in Appendix to 
Volume III.] . 

ERROR, Law of.* The additional re¬ 
ferences appended to the article on Average 
are almost equally relevant to the present 
subject. The paper on ‘‘Observations and 
Statistics ” in the Transactions of the Cambridge 
Philosophical Society, which was mentioned in 
the original article on Average, has been 
supplemented by a paper on the “ Law of Error ” 
in the Transactions of the said Society 1905, 
and a paper on the “ Generalised Law ot Error ” 
in the Journal of the Royal Statistical Society , 
1900. The application of the law to sampling 
is well illustrated in Bow ley’s Presidential 
Address to the British Association, 1906, re¬ 
printed in the Journal of the Statistical Society. 
The use of the law to test whether an 
observed difference between averages is signifi¬ 
cant of a real difference, or only accidental, is 
now largely practised by statisticians. But 
not much use has been made of the suggestion 


put forward in 1885 in two papers ref^r/j 
to in the preceding article, to the effect that in 
dealing with rates (ratios), in the concrete and 
outside the sphere of simple games of chance 
(“Bernouilli’s theory not being applicable”) 
recourse should be had to the Law of Error in 
the more general form which is applied to 
magnitudes other than ratios. F. Y. E. 

EXPORTS, INVISIBLE. 'The large excess 
of imports over exports in the trade of this 
country has long been a subject of remark. 
How can the difference between these two sets 
of figures be accounted for ? 

The figures of recent years are as follows :— 



Total 

Imports. 

Total 

Exports. 

Excess of 
Imports. 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

£ 

523,000,000 

522,000,000 

528,000,000 

543,000,000 

551,000,000 

565,000,000 

608,000,000 

646,000,000 

593,000,000 

625,000,000 

678,000,000 

6S0,000,000 

745,000,000 

£ 

854,000,000 

348,000,000 

849,000,000 

860,000,000 

371,000,000 

408,000,000 

461,000,000 

518,000,000 

457,000,000 

470,000,000 

534,000,000 

557,000,000 

599,000,000 

£ 

169,000,000 

m,ooo,ono 

179,000,000 

183,000,000 

180,000,000 

157,000,000 

157,000,000 

123,000,000 

136,000,000 

155,000,000 

m,ooo,ouo 

123,000,000 

156,000,000 


The excess of the imports over the exports 
of the United Kingdom was larger in 1900 than 
in any year previous. This excess increases in 
the main progressively. To understand the 
real meaning of the phenomenon, we have, in 
the first place, to remember that while the 
value of the imports is correctly stated, the 
value of the exports is necessarily largely under¬ 
stated. The figures of the cost of the exports 
are taken from the declarations made either 
by the owner of the goods or the agent who 
forwards them for shipping abroad. It can 
neither include the profit which the exporter 
expects to make, nor the whole cost ot con¬ 
veying the goods to their destination. Into 
these heads many items are brought which 
few people unconnected with business are ever 
aware of. The cost of freight and agency 
is very large. Ships are very perishable. 
They become rapidly out of date; they 
require constant repair. The payment for 
freight provides, among other thiugs, practi¬ 
cally the cost of the construction, main¬ 
tenance, and navigation of those powerful 
lines of enormous steamers which connect 
this country with the rest of the world. 
Sir R. Giffen, who gave the amounts received 
in this manner the name of “Invisible Ex¬ 
ports,” about 1904 estimated these in the 
form of earnings of ships, commissions, and 
brokerage as not less than £100,000,000 a 
year. 

Besides these amounts which do not appear 
in our ordinary statistics, there are the pay- 
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annual interest due on the capital 
N^whiel£>was exported many years back and 
invested abroad. These are estimated as 
being some £60,000,000 a year. We need 
not pursue the subject further into detail, 
but we think that enough has been said 
to explain that the difference between the 



amounts of our exports and imports 
occasionally puzzles the untrained reader of 
the official statistics of the trade of the country 
is largely a matter of account. 

Sir R. Giffen, Essays in Finance, First Series 
18S0, Second Series 1886 ; Bell .—Economic 
Inquiries and Studies, two vols., 1904, Bell. 


/ 
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Afr. = Africa 
Afrn. = African 
Amer. = America 
Amern. = American 
anc.=ancient 
appl.=applied 
arith. = arithmetic 
aritlil. ^arithmetical 
assoc.=association 

Brit. = Britain, British 

calcul. = calculation 
eenty.=century 
char. = character 
circ. = circulation 
Co. = Company 
compd.=compared 
eonn.=connected 
const. = constitution 
crit.=criticism 
curr.=currency 

Decl. = Declaration 
deer.=decrease 
deerg. = decreasing 
def.=definition 
deprec.=depreciation 
diff. = difference 
diffic. = difficulty 
dimin.=diminishing 


disadv. = disadvantage 
disorgn. =disorganisation 
dist. =distinguished 
distr. = distribution 
divis. = division 
doctr.=doctrine 

E. = east 

econ. = economic, econo¬ 
mics 

Eng. = England, English 
estab. = established 
Eur. = Europe, European 
expin. = explanation 

Fr. = France, French 
fr.=froin 

Ger. = German, Germany 
gov. = government 

hist. = history 
Holl. = Holland 

i 11 ustr. = i 11 us trated 
illustn. = illustration 
inconv.=inconvertible 
incr. = increase 
Ind. = India, Indian 
indep. = independent 
infl.=influence 


inher. = inheritance 
instr. = instrument 
in t.=interest 
introd. = introduced 
introdn. = introduction 
in vd. = in vented 
Irel. = Ireland 
irrog. = irregular 
Ital. = Italian 

jnt.-stk. =joint-stock 

legisl.=legislation 
liab. - liability 

me<!vl.=mediceval 
Merc. Syst. = Mercantile 
System 

meth. = method 
mod.=modern 

N. = north 
N.W. = north-west 

Parlt = Parliament 
parly. = parliamentary 
P.E.= political economy 

princ.= principles 

prodn.= production 
prohib.=prohibition 
Prot. = Protestant 


pro tn.=protect! aa 

qual.=quality 
quant. = quantity 
quest. = question 

reguln.=regulation 
rel. = relation 
restrd. = restricted 
restrns. = restrictions 

R. C. = Roman Catholic 
Russ. = Russia, Russian 

Sch.=School 
sci.= science 
Sc.=Scotch 
Scot. = Scotland 
secs.=securities 

S. = south 
Span. = Spanish 
stan.=standard 

stk. ex.=stock exchange 
suspn. = suspension 
Switz. = Switzerland 
syst. = system 

U.K. = United Kingdom 
U.S.A. = United States of 
America 

W. = west 
wh. = which 


Names of persons noticed in the Dictionary appear, in the index, in small capitals, as J. S. Mill : 
titles of other articles in heavy type, as Value ; foreign words, not being titles of articles, and names 
of books, in italics, as Villa , Wealth of Nations. A colon indicates the end of the index-heading: 
individual references are separated by a semicolon ; groups of references by . 

* An asterisk signifies that the article is in two parts, of which one is in the Appendix. 

In each reference the number indicates the page, while the letter indicates a division of that page ; 
a and b referring to the upper nnd lower halves of the fe/Miand column, c and d to the upper and 
lower halves of the right -hand column. Tims, Absentee : Evils of, 3 d, refers to page 3, the lower 
half of the right-hand column. The diagram subjoined shows the method followed 
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Absentee: Evils of. 3 d, 4 a ; income remitted 
by Exports, 3 ft ; J. R. M‘Culloch on, 3 c, 
623 d , 624 a ; and Middleman, 3 d ; J. S. 
Mill on, 3 be ; F. Quksnay on, 3c; W. N. 
Senior on, 3 b, 4 a. 

Abstinence: and econ. Harmonies, 4 d ; 
element in Profit, 4 d; effect on Value, 761 d. 

Abstract Method: T. Carlyle on, 228 a ; 
compd. with Concrete, 5 c; Dutch Sell., 657 
c; J. S. Mill on, 5 ft, 734 d. 

Accumulation : J. Rak on effective desire of, 
592 cd ; Rate of, causes affepting, 7 b. 

Adams, H. C. : 799 a-SOO c, 809 d. 

Administration: Areas of, 12 aft; and responsi¬ 
bility, Board, 156 d ; of medvl. City, 11 a ; 
P. M. Doria on, 633 ab ; and Economics, 
13 d-14 c; and Monarchy, 11 bc t 13 bo; and 
Norman Conquest, 11 ft; and mod. Republics, 

13 c; Theories of, 10 6c; Unpaid, 11 a. - 

Administration, Central, or Bureaucracy, 
Dangers of, 194 a; and Local, 10 d, 13 aft; 
Mod. hist, of, 11 bed, 294 cd ; Necessity of, 
194 ft; Powers, 13 aft; Principles, 194 be ; 
Scope, 250 cd ; and Self-gov., 10 d, 250 cd, 
513 d. 

Ad valorem duties re-introduced : 15 d, 828 ft. 

Advances: and Capital, 16 ft; Physiocrats 
on, 16 a; D. Ricardo and A. Smith on, 16ft; 
and Wages, 16 ft. 

Advowsons: Abstract of Title, 5 a ; and 
Patronage, 130 c. 

Aeroplane Transport: value of, 852 a. 

African Companies, Early : 18 d, 19 a, 31 c, 
271 ft, 330 a, 375 c. 

Agazzini, M. : on Medvl. Econ., 21 a; Value, 
and Cost of reproduction, 20 d. 

Agnati: 22 c. 

Agricultural Holdings: Acts, 26 d-27 6, 376 aft, 
800 c-801 d ; rights of landlords and tenants, 
800 c-801 d ; Allotment, hist, of, 32 cd., 
269 ab ; Large and small compd., 470 d-472 
a ; compensation for tenant's improvements, 
376 aftc. 

Agriculture : and Black Death, 28 c, 152 ft, 
261 a, 407 aft, 710 ft; Cattle Plague Orders, 
234 ft; T. Chalmers on, 256 a ; Depression 
of, 563 d-565 ft; D. Diderot on, 577 d; A. 
M. de Dombasles on, 628 d ; H. L. Duhamel 
du Monceau on, 048 d; W. Ellis on, 693 c; 
P. Esterno’s defence of, 755 c; A. F. von 
HaxthauskN on, Danish, Ger., and Russ., 716 
bd ; W. Marshall on, 24 a ; A. Young on, 

90 a. -Agriculture, Anglo-Saxon, 27 d; 

Von Maurer’s theory of Mark, 25 d, 359 a ; 


F. Seebohm’s theory of Roman Villa , 25 d, 26 

a, 359 ft.-Board of Agriculture, 1793, 

29 ft, 156 d-157 c; 1889, 29 d, 157 c-158 a 
Scotland, 802 a. — Chambers of Agricul¬ 
ture, Organisation, 257 cd, 258 a ; and 
Taxation, 258 ft. — Consular Reports, 
853 be. —Agriculture, Conversion of 
Arable to Pasture, 15th and 16tli centy., 2S 
d, 153 aft, 260 d, 406 d-407 ft, 710 ft ; Present 
day, 49 d, 50 a, 407 c. — Agriculture in 
England, medvl. Church, 282 d ; Depopula¬ 
tion, 14th centy., 552 a ; Improvements, 18th 
centy., 29 aft ; Natural tendency of, 49 cd ; 
after Norman Conquest, 28 ft ; Progress, 17th 
centy., 28 d, 29 a ; changes under Tudors, 28 

d, 261 ft, 722 a. -Agriculture, Fr., S. le 

P. Vauban on depression, 1707, 5S3 a. - 

Agriculture, Irish, J. Caird on, 833 a. - 

Agriculture, Medvl., Day work, 485 d; 
Lammas or communable lands, 24 a ; import¬ 
ance of Plough-team, 551 d ; Precariae, 25 ft ; 
Virgate, 25 a ; Weekwork, 25 ft.—Agricul¬ 
ture and Fisheries, Ministry of, 801 d-802 
ft ; Cattle Disease Orders, 234 ft, 864 ft-866 c. 

-Agriculture, Roman Villa, 26 a, 27 c.— 

Agriculture, Systems of, Allmend, 23 d, 361 
a ; Collective, *22 cd; Crofters, Scot., 23 d ; 
Enclosures, 23 ft, 24 ft, 28 d, 29 be, 32 d, 52 
ft, 157 ft, 260 d, 359 d, 407 oft, 551 ft, 552 be, 
709 d-712 a ; Manor, 24 d, 25 aft, 28 aft. 37 
c, 359 be, 447 ft-448 ft; Mark, 25 d, 359 a ; 
Mir, 22 d, 360 c, 361 a, 413 ft ; Open field, 
24 bed , 25 c ; Tribal, or Celtic, 26 be, 27 d, 
47 ft, 178 aft; Village communities, India 
and Java, 23 bed, 360 c, 361 a. 

Aliens: Act, 1905, 802 ft-803 a ; Aubaine, droit 
d’, 68 abc ; Detraction, droit de, 68 ftc, 572 
cd ; Disabilities of, 31 d, 587 d; Immigra¬ 
tion of, 802 bed ; indebtedness of State to, 
Drago Doctrine, 867 d-868 ft ; Naturalisa¬ 
tion of, 32 a ; undesirable, 802 cd. 

Alison, Sir A., on contracted Curr.: 32 aft. 

All mend, Switz.: 23 d, 361 a. 

Allowance Syst., Poor Law, ill effects: 33 ft- 
34 ft. 

Althusius, J. on Society, origin of, 36 cd ; 
Trade, State reguln. of, 37 a. 

Altruism and Self-Interest : 37 ft. 

American Companies : 330 a. 

American Economic Association, 883 aft ; prin¬ 
ciples of, 809 d-810 a. 

American Sch. of P.E. : Colonial period, 804 
cd ; C. F. Dunbar on, 809 a; English influ¬ 
ence on, 806 bed , 807 ac , 808 a, 809 ftc, 810 ft ; 
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/ influence on, 805 6c, 806 be, 807 <2, 
German influence on, 809 c ; Historical 
...Eool, 809 c<2-810 a; internal develop¬ 
ment, 806 6-807 d ; T. Cliffe Leslie on, S09 a ; 
and T. Malthus, 804 b, 805 a, 806 b, 807 c ; 
Modern phase, 808 <2-811 c ; National begin¬ 
nings and, 804 <2-806 6; Optimism and 
Protn., H. C. Caret, 38 a, 226 c , 804 6, 807 
cd ; Protectionism in, 805 d , 806 d , 807 cd ; 
public services of, 811 abc ; and D. Picardo, 

804 d, 806 be, 807 c; and A. Smith, 804 c, 

805 c, 807 b ; Transition period, 807 <2-808 d. 
Amortisation : or Sinking Fund, 38 b. 
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- Eng., competition with Railways, 209 a ; 

controlled by Railways, 209 a ; Canal Control 
Committee, 834 a ; Royal Commission on, 833 
cZ-834 a. — -PanamaCanal, 208 d , 458 c , 849 5, 
850 cd, 851 c ; U.S. A., 848 d, 850 cd. 
Canning, G. : and Bullion Committee, 210 d : 
Corn Laws, 211 c; Curr., paper, basis and 
theory of, 210 d-211 5 ; on Econ. and politics, 
211 c. 

Canon Law : Jus naturale, 212 a; and 
medvl. Labourer, 212 5 ; on Property, origin 
of, 212 a.—Canon Law of Interest, and 
charitable Banks or mantes, 15th centy., 213 ; 

Evasion of, 213 a-214 a, 217 cd; and Insur¬ 
ance; Marine, 213 be; opposed by Merc. 
Syst., 725 ab ; and Partnership, 213 5 ; and 
medvl. opposition to Usury, 212 5, 217 c. 
Cantillon, R. : on Labour, conditions of, in 
18th centy., 215 c ; Method of P. E., 215 c ; 
infl. on Physiocrats, 215 a ; on Population, 
215 5 ; Value, theory of, 215 tf, 732 c. 
Capital: among Agents of Prodn., 21 c, 218 
a, 816 d, 817 a ; C. Booth on, 827 a ; Credit 
as element^ of, 452 c ; Duf. and nature of, 219 
a ; and Distance in time, 593 5 ; Dividend 
in rel. to, 222 5, 606 d ; varying Functions of, 
219 a5c; Hist, of word, 221 c ; effect of Inten¬ 
tion on, 219 41; Meaning of word, 217 c ; J. S. 
Mill on, 220 d ; consisting in Money or its 
substitute, 220 c ; dist. fr. Natural agents, 
219 5c; source of Profit, 217 d; Reserve for 
future enjoyment, 218 5; Restoration of, T. 
Chalmers on, 256 be ; different Species of, 221 
a ; A. R. J. Turgot on, 217 d; and Unpro¬ 
ductive Consumption, 218 d ; Wage and 
Auxiliary, 220 d ; and Wages Fund, 220 d. 
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ced Capital dist. fr. Circulating, 220 cd, 
222 ah ; J. S. Mill on, 220 d ; A. Smith on, 

220 cd. -Immaterial Capital, productive 

Skill, 220 ab, 593 b. -Interest and, Austrian 

School on, 816 d, 817 a, 826 a. —Capital, 
Repayment of, Legal ruling, 222 ah ; Necessity 
of, 221 d, 222 cd. 

Capitalists compd. with Employers : 704 d. 
Carafa, D.: defence of Farming of Taxes, 
224 d; on Free Trade, 225 a ; on Taxation, 
224 cd. 

Carbonari in Fr.: St. -A. Bazard, 127 a ; P. J. 
B. Buchez, 184 b; E. Cabet, 19S a; transi¬ 
tion period in hist, of Secret Societies, 225 b. 
Carey, H. C.: on law of Dimin. returns, 585 d; 
rel. of physical to social Laws, 226 b ; crit. 
of T. Malthus, 804 b, 807 c ; econ. Optimism, 
38 a, 804 b ; on Population, movement of, 
226 b ; on Protn., 38 a, 226 be, 804 5, 807 cd ; 
crit. of D. Ricardo’s doctrine of Rent, 226 
804 b , 807 c ; on Value, 225 d. 

Carey, M. : on Protn., 806 d . 

Carli, G. R.: on Census, 227 b; Coinage, 227 
b ; Merc. Syst., 227 b. 

Carlyle, T.: on Abstract meth., 228 a ; 

Laissez-faire, 227 d ; P. E., 132 cd, 227 c. 
Cary, J. : on Balance of Trade, 230 b ; Bank, 
national, 230 b ; stan. of Coinage, 230 b ; state, 
reguln. of Trade, 230 b ; Unemployed, 230 b. 
Caste : Limits of, 232 ah ; as Trade Unions, 
232 c. 

Catallactics, sci. of Exchange : 233 c, 735 b. 
Cavour, Count C. B. di : on Free Trade, 237 
ab ; Laissez-faire, 237 d ; and Manchester 
Sell, and Optimism, 237 d ; on Protn., 235 
d- 236 c ; Socialism in rel. to Protn., 236 d, 

237 a ; Wages Fund, 236 c . 

Census : introd. by C. Abbot, 1 ab , 238 c ; 
Act, 1920, Administrative importance of, 238 
5, 243 d, 834 c ; Early, 238 b ; Eng., 238 b; 
International syst., projects for, 243 b ; Irel., 

239 c-240 b ; Italy, 243 a ; classification of 
Occupations, 238 d, 239 bd, 241 a, 247 ahed ; 
Quinquennial, instituted, 834 be ; Reforms 
required in, 242 ab ; classification of Religions, 

240 ab ; Russ., 242 d ; Scientific importance of, 

238 c, 243 b y 245 d ; Scope of, 240 b , 244 a, 
245 a ; Scot., 239 c; Spain, 242 c; Sweden, 
242 be; U.S.A., 243 d-249 b; and Vital 
statistics, 238 d, 239 bd, 241 cd, 242 ab, 247 
be, 249 a, 834 cd; as statement of national 
Wealth, 248 c.—Census of Production, 
Acts 1906, 1917, 834 d-835 b; difficulties of, 
835 b. 

Census Office, U.S.A., 811 b. 

Central gov. : Mod. developments of, 11 bccl , 194 
at), 294 cd ; rel. to Municipality, 295 cd, 296 
bed. . 

Centralisation: compd. with Decentralisation, 
513 cd ; in Fr., 11 b, 13 a ; iu 19th centy., 11 
d ; and Self-gov., 10 d, 194 a, 250 cd. 
Ceknuschi, H., on Bimetallism : 835 b. 
Certainty : and Int., 251 c ; and Labour, 251 
c ; of Taxation, 251 d. 

Ckva, G.: early Mathematical economist, 252 
cd ; on Value of Money, 252 c. 
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Chalmers, T. : on Agriculture, 256 a ; restora¬ 
tion of Capital, 256 be; law of Dimin. 
returns, 585 d ; Econ. phrases, 256 b, 734 c ; 
on Funding syst., 256 ab ; follower of T. R. 
Malthus, 255 c ; on P. E., 255 be ; syst. of 
Poor relief, 255 b ; on Productive Labour, 
256 b ; Stationary state, 256 c ; Taxation 
on Rent, 256 a ; foreign Trade, 255 d ; 
sources of national Wealth, 255 a. 

Chamberlain, A., Budget of: 829 abed. 

Chamberlen, H., scheme for Land Bank: 257 ab. 

Charity : St. Thomas Aquinas on, 48 d ; Com¬ 
mission, hist, and objects of, 263 b ; D. 
Biderot on, 578 b ; Doles, crit. of, 266 a, 
625 d, 626 a ; Fathers on, 38 c, 39 ab ; N. 
di Mattia on, 713 be; L. A. Muratori on, 
841 d; Charity Organisation, E. Denison’s 
scheme, 267 ab ; rel. to Poor Law, 267 cd , 
594 ab ; Public and private, scope of, 266 bed , 

267 cd, 268 d. - Charitable Endowments, 

Evils of: 263 cd, 264 cd, 265 b, 625 cd ; 
Objects of, 264 abc, 713 d, 714 ab ; legitimate 

Scope of, 265 ab ; rel. of State to, 262 d. - 

Charity, State, Allotment: 32 cd, 269 ab ; 
Dwellings, 269 be, 660 d ; national Educa¬ 
tion, 269 d ; Objections to, 270 bed. 

Chartism: opposition to Anti-Corn-Law 
League, 272 a; and T. Attwood’s Cuit. 
scheme, 271 d ; poiuts of Charter, 272 b ; 
and Christian Socialism, 280 ab ; and Co¬ 
operation, 280 b ; and Machinery, 271 d ; F. 
O'Connor, 271 d. 

Chastellux, F. J., Marquis de, and T. R. 
Malthus : 273 b. 

Cheques : accounts settled by, at Clearing 
House, 837 cd ; Crossed, 822 d-823 b. 

Chevalier, M.: R. Cobdf.n’s treaty and Free 
Trade, 27 6 c; on Gold stall., 276 d ; Sch. of 
C. H. St. Simon, 275 c. 

Child, Sir J.: on Balance of Trade, 87 d, 277 
c; Colonies, 277 c ; Competition, 277 b; 
E. Ind. Co. and Free Trade, 277 ab ; Int. 
and Usury, 725 c, 731 a; Poor relief, 277 
c , 679 d. 

Children’s Employment, 835 c, 836 d. 

Chrematistic or Money-making, Aristotle 
on : 279 d. 

Christian Socialism : C. Kingsley, 280 be, 
735 a; J. F. D. Maurice, 280 ab, 735 a; 
E. V. Neale, 280 b, 735 a. 

Church, medvl.: and Agriculture, 282 a-283 
h ; and Int., 212 b, 217 c, 719 d, 720 be ; and 
Slavery, 281 a- 282 a. 

Citizen: Anc., position of, 290 a, 291 b; 
Medvl., rights of, 290 a, 293 a ; Mod., exten¬ 
sion of rights, 295 d. 

City, Anc., Decline of, 292 a ; as Democracy, 
291 be ; as Oligarchy, 291 c ; Organisation of, 

290 cd; Origin of, 290 c ; Religions char, of, 

291 a; based on Slavery, 291 d; Socialistic 
gov. of, 291 b ; Unprivileged classes in, 291 

cd ; essential Weaknesses of, 291 d. - City, 

Medvl., Charters and liberties of, 293 a; re¬ 
presented in Council of realm, 293 b, 294 c ; 
gr-.wth of, and Crusades, 470 5c; Decline of 
independence, 294 d ; Development of, 11th 
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i centy., 292 d ; struggle with Feudal- 
7 92 cd ; stronghold of Freedom, 292 6, 
; growth of Gilds in, 293 cd, 372 a , 428 
Hist, of, illustr. by Ghent, 294 d ; Peaceful 
char, of, 293 a ; free Self-governing communi¬ 
ties, 292 d, 293 a. -City, Mod., subordina¬ 

tion to Central gov., 295 d ; Local gov., 
functions of, 296 be ; illustr. by Manchester, 
296 d ; Organisation of, 296 a. 

Civil List: Appanage, 43 c ; Apportionment 
of, 300 d ; Hist, of, lid, 300 c ; Pensions, 
301 c. 

Civil Service : Econ. aspects of, 14 be. 

Clark, J. B.: 810 a ; Distribution of Wealth by, 

810 c. 

Classical Sell. : opposed by Austrian School, 
814 cd, 815 a ; W. Cunningham influenced by, 
859 d; Deductive Meth., 526 a; Econ. 
man, 303 c, 677 a ; freedom the postulate 
of, 815a ; Individualism of, 814 d ; and In¬ 
ductive Meth., 526 a. 

Classification: Econ., Diffic. of, 304 cd ; W. S. 
Jevons and J. S. Mill on, 303 d, 304 a; 
Scientific, value of, 303 d. 

Clay, H. : on paper Curr., 305 c; on Protn. 

in U.S.A., 37 d, 38 a, 305 a. 

Clearing: mod. form of Barter, 122 6; on 
Railways, 311 cd; by Stk. Ex. dealers, 310 

b, 487 a. -Clearing of Country cheques, 

Advantages of, 306 d, 308 c, 837 cd, 838 ac, 
839 d; Meth. of, 307 ab, 837 cd.—Clearing 
Houses, 305 d, 837 abed, 840a. —Produce 
Clearing, Beetroot sugar, Loudon, 310 d ; 
Glasgow, iron trade and warrant syst., 311 c ; 
Liverpool, corn, cotton, and tea, 311 c-312 b ; 
London clearings, 311 b, 837 d, 838 a, 839 cd ; 
Princ. of, 310 a ; Silver and London clearings, 
311 b; U.S.A., oil and wheat, 311 c.— 
Clearing Syst., functions of Bank of Eng. 
in, 92 d, 306 d, 308 6, 309 d, 837 cd, 838 be, 
839 b ; Berlin, 309 a ; restrd. use of, on 
Continent, 308 d ; facilitates Credit, 454 ab ; 
Economy of, 305 d, 306 a , 307 c, 310 ab ; and 
Exchange, internal, 777 d; Hamburg, 309 
b ; London centre, 306 b, 837 a-840 a ; Paris, 
308 d ; Provincial centres, 307 cd, 837 d, 840 a ; 
Sc., and Exchange of Notes, 307 d, 778 ab ; 
Statistics of, 309 bed, 837 d, 838 ac, 839 d; 
U.S.A., 307 d ; Vienna, 309 6. 

Clement, S.: on Competition and Prices, 313 
a ; Money as a Commodity, 313 a. 

Coaling stations, 851 cd. 

Cobbett, W.: on paper Curr., 315 d; Free 
Trade, 315 c; econ. functions of Machinery, 

315 d ; Taxation, 315 cd. 

Cobden, R. : and Commercial Treaties, 276 c, 

316 bed , 354 cd, 355 b ; Com Laws, 316 cd ; 
Education, 316 b ; Free Trade, 316 d ; 
Laissez-faire, 316 6; Non-intervention, 317 
a ; Taxation, 317 a. 

Cognati : 22 c. 

Coin: and Bullion, Exchange value of, 546 
cd ; quality of, and Exchange, J. Carey on, 
230 b. 

Coinage : Abrasion of, 2 cd, 548 d ; Alloy, 34 
c, 803 d-804 a ; Annealing, 40 cd; Assay, 
60 d-61 c ; Canadian, 102 c ; Carat syst., 35 a ; 
G. R. Carli on, 227 b; Clipped, 17 th centy., 


313 c; right of Crown, 318 be ; PehagfL 
of, 146 a, 498 c-501 a, 563 b, 722 b, 731 /pan! 

Latin Union, 35 be. -Copper Coinage, 

Eng., 4216c; Sweden, 421 d.—Coinage, 
stan. of Fineness, Eng., hist, of, 35 ac ; Mod. 
countries, 35 be, 803 d-804 a. —Coinage, 
Mint charges for, Brassage and Seignorage, 
176 c. 

Coins: Angel, 40 b ; Anna, 40 b ; As, 60 6c, 

499 a ; Ban, 90 d ; Bezants, 139 a6; Caro¬ 
lus, Eng., 228 6 ; Carolus Dollar, 228 6; 
Cash, 230 d, 231 a ; Cent, 250 6, 515 c ; 
Centavo, 250 6 ; Centesimi, 250 6 ; Centime, 
250 6, 515 d ; Centimo, 250 c ; Crown, Eng. 
Gold, 468 c ; Crown, Eng. Silver, 468 d ; 
Crown, Swedish Gold, 422 a, 468 d ; Crown, 
Swedish Silver, 422 a, 469 a ; Crusade, 469 

c, 644 be : Daler, 422 a ; Daric, 481 a ; 
Decime, 518 6 ; Denarius, 499 a, 546 d ; 
Denarius Dei, 547 a\ Denier, 547 abc ; 
Dime, 582 d ; Dinar, 586 6; Dizain or 
Carolus, Fr., 611 a ; Doit-kin, 625 a ; Dollar, 
Ger., 626 6 ; Dollar, Hard, Stk. Ex., 627 6 ; 
Dollar, Hong Kong, 626 d; Dollar, Maria 
Theresa, 628 a ; Dollar, Mexican, or Peso, 
328 a, 626 d, 628 a ; Dollar, S. Amern. Re¬ 
publics, 628 6 ; Dollar, Spanish hard, 327 ac, 

626 6, 627 6c; Dollar, U.S.A., of Account, 

627 a ; Dollar, CJ.S.A., Gold, 328 a, 626 d, 
627 c ; Dollar, U.S.A., Silver, 626 d, 627 d ; 
Dollar, U.S.A., Trade, 627 d; Double 
Florin, 634 d: Doubloon, 327 6d, 634 d- 
635 6 ; Drachma, 498 d, 637 a ; Ducat, 
139 6, 635 a ; Ducat, Fr., Spain, and Portugal, 
644 be ; Ducat. Ger., 644 a ; Ducat, Italy, 
643 d ; Ducat, Mod., 644 cd ; Ducat, N. 
States, 644 6; Eagle, 667 a ; Ecu, 679 6; 
Eight-Piece or Hard Dollar, 327 a, 626 6c, 
687 d ; Escudo, 634 d, 644 c, 754 6c ; Far¬ 
thing, 421 bed ; Five-Franc Piece, 627 a; 
Florin, Eng. Silver, 516 6; Franc, 500 c, 
515 d ; Guilder, 327 c, 773 6 ; Guinea, 546 
6; Half-farthing, 421 c; Halfpenny", 421 
bed ; Half-sovereign, 328 6 ; Lepta, 637 a ; 
Livre, 500 c ; Macuta, 450 c ; Maravedi, 

500 c; Marc, 500 6c; Mark, Ger., 515 d, 
626 6, 644 ae ; Miliarision, 139 6 ; Penny, 
Copper, 421 bed ; Penny, Silver, 499 6 : 
Peseta, 627 6, 635 6 ; Piastre, 626 d ; Plat, 
421 d, 422 a ; Pound, Eng., 499 6c ; Realj 
626 6; Rei, 500 c ; Rixdaler, 422 a ; 
Rouble, 515 d ; Rupee, 328 a ; Sequin or 
Zecchin, 643 d; Sestertius, 499 a; Shil¬ 
ling, 500 a; Solidus, 139 6, 499 6; Sou, 
499 6, 500 6c ; Sovereign, 2 d, 327 d, 328 6, 
546 a ; Thaler, 626 6 ; Tokens, hist, of, 
146 c ; Two-dollar, Newfoundland, 328 6, 

626 d; Twopence, 421 c; Yen, 627 a. - 

Coins, Imaginary, or Money of Account: 
Bank money,-Amsterdam and Rotterdam, 104 

d, 106 c; Candareen, China, 210 c; Ducat 
banco, 103 d; Mark banco, 90 d, 105 a, 
106 a. 

Coke, R. : on Apprenticeship, Statute of, 
818 d ; Free Trade, 319 a ; Navigation 
Laws, 318 d, 727 6. 

Colbert, J. B.: and Bounties, 171 c ; Canals, 
320 a ; Commercial legisl. of, 319 cd, 431 a , 
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Financial syst, of, 319 6, 634 a ; attempt 
i/m of Fr. Internal Customs, 319 c. 
rfcivism : M. Bakouni.v, 320 d ; and 
Collective Goods, def. of, 320 cd ; Social¬ 
ism, 320 cd. 

Colonies : Auction of colonial wool, 69 a ; 
Debts, public, 324 6 ; Econ. functions, 323 
cd, 331 be ; Finances, 324 be ; and Free 
Trade, 323 6, 325 abed ; rate of Int. in, 324 

be ; A. Smith on colonial empire, 353 c. - 

Colonies, Curr. in Brit., Areas, 328 ab ; 
Classification, 328 c ; Denominational, 328 d ; 
early Disorgn., 327 ab ; Paper, syst. of, 328 b ; 
Silver coins, introdn. of, 327 c.—Colonies, 
Gov. of, by Companies, 20 a, 326 d, 329 
6-333 a, 845 d ; by Crown, 326 c, 841 d , 
842 a-S 43 6 ; grants to Lords proprietors, 
330 6 ; institutions common to, 842 ab, 844 c ; 
British Parliament, rel.to, 842 bed ; Colonial Con¬ 
ferences, 843 6-844 bd ; Foreign Powers, rel. to, 
842 d , 843 6, 844 d ; Imperial Unity and recent 
developments, 841 6-843 6, 844 c- 845 6 ; Mod. 
Brit, syst., 323 6, 333 d, 843 ct-845 6 ; Problems 
affecting, 322 d , 324 d -325 d , 333 d, 842 cd; 
in Self-governing colonies, 326 d, 841 a- 845 c. 
— Colonies, Gov. of, Old syst., 333 d , 350 d, 
353 c ; Advantages of, 322 d, 323 a ; A. Smith’s 
crit. of, 323 a, 329 6, 331 c, 353 c. —Colonies, 
Preferential trading with, 830 d, 845 6 ; 
J. Davidson on, 862 6. — Colonies, Trade 

Commissioners, 846 cd. - Colonial Lands, 

quest, of Ownership, 324 a, 469 c ; E. G. 
Wakefield’s syst., 334 a. 

Colonisation : Anc., causes for, 333 6 ; Aristotle 
on, 55 c; F. Bacon on, 78 cd; J. Bentham 
ou, 131 d ; and Board of Trade, 158 6 ; 
Brit. Empire, syst. represented in, 322 be ; 
Sir J. Child on, 277 c ; Coolie syst., 322 a, 
408 e; and Depopulation, 277 c, 559 6 ; 
Emigration syst., 322 6, 333 c, 696 c ; syst. 
of Factories, defects of, 321 6c ; Mod. motives 
for, 333 cd; Plantation syst., hist, of, 277 c, 
321 rtf ; Province syst., 321 cd ; and Emigra¬ 
tion, E. G. Wakefield on, 333 d , 334 a , 697 

i*6, 700 d. - Colonisation on Communist 

princ., E. Cabet, 199 6, 366 ab ; R. Owen, 
365 ab. 

Combination : obstacle to Competition, 377 
d, 379 6 ; and Conspiracy, 336 bd, 337 a, 
390 d, 401 a ; Co-operation of consumers 
and producers, 336 c ; Mod. laws of, 336 d, 

337 a ; and Wages, J. S. Mill on, 336 6. - 

Combination, Prohib, of, 18th centy., 336 d ; 
Medvl., 336 c. 

Comfort, stan. of: aud cheap Food, F. A. 
Walker on, 337 cd ; J. 8. Mill on, 338 6; 
and movement of Population, 337 bd, 338 a ; 
Progressive conception of, 337 c, 338 a \ D. 
Ricardo on, and Socialist “ Iron Law ” of 


Wages, 337 d -338 6. 

Commerce: and Armed Neutrality, 57 cd, 
397 a ; Art and Sci. of, 351 be ; and Block¬ 
ade, 57 cd, 156 abc, 397 a , 520 6, 521 abc ; 
Brit., hist, of, 341 a-345 c, 722 6; of Brit. 
Empire, statistics 1889-90, 340 c ; medvl., 

and Cinque Ports. 287 d. -Chambers 

of Commerce, Organisation of, 258 d, 592 
a, —Commerce, Dept, of, U.S.A., 811 6, 


832 a. -Commerce, Dictionary of, M. 

thwayt, 732 6 ; R. Rolt, 732 6 ; 
family, 732 6. 

Commercial Diplomatic Service: 846 cd. 

Commercial Dock Co.: 612 d. 

Commercial Instr. : Bill, 142 d, 346 ab, 822 <1- 
823 c : Cheques, 274 a, 346 ab, 822 d-823 6 ; 
Negotiable, 346 ab; Promissory Note, 
346 ab. 

Commercial Intelligence : 845 d-848 6 ; organ¬ 
isation at Headquarters, 846 be ; overseas, 846 c- 
847 a, 853 bed. 

Commercial Policy: of Charles II., 424 6 ; 
J. B. Colbert, 319 cd, 431 a, 634 a ; O. 
Cromwell, 286 6 ; J. Davidson oii, 862 6 ; 
Edward I., 342 ac, 374 a, 429 d, 721 c, 794 
6c ; Edward III., 16 cl, 372 a, 374 a, 721 c, 
794 c ; Edward IV., 343 c, 423 d ; Edward 
VI., 372 6 ; 18th centy., 396 cl, 424 cd ; Eliza¬ 
beth, 17 d, 18 d , 375 c, 430 a ; England in 
period of Napoleon I., 397 a ; Henry II., 341 
c ; Henry ILL, 16 c, 341 d; Henry IV., 16 d, 
342 d ; Henry VII., 16 d, 17 ac, 375 a, 721 
d ; Henry VIII., 17 c, 375 a, 794 d ; James I., 
372 c, 723 a ; Merc. Syst., 158 c ; Richard 
II., 34? d, 372a, 731 d ; Richard III., 343 c ; 
William III. and Mary, 423 c. 

Commercial Routes : development of Australia, 
351 a ; growth of Brit, trade, 350 6 ; Colonial 
syst., 350 d ; fall of Constantinople, 349 be ; 
Crusades, 348 d, 469 d; Dock, 616 ab; 
Panama Canal, 208 d, 458 c, 849 6, 850 cd, 
851 c ; rise of Holl., 350 6 ; Suez Canal, 351 6, 
ab. —Commercial Routes, Maritime, of 
Span. Arabs, 348 cd ; Greeks, 347 d ; Hanseatic 
League, 349 ab ; Phoenicians, 347 cd ; Portu¬ 
guese to Ind., 349 cd ; Spanish to Amer., 349 d. 

_Commercial Routes, Modern, 848 6-852 6; 

African, 849 d ; European, 849 c-850 c ; North 
American, 848 c-849 c, 851 d ; aeroplane trans¬ 
port, 852 a ; canals, 833 d-834 6, 848 d, 819 
abc, 850 cd ; motor roads, 851 d ; ocean routes, 
850 c-851 d; railways, 849 ^-850 6 ; train- 
ferries, 850 be. —Commercial Routes, Over¬ 
land, Anc., 347 cd; Arabs, 347 cd, 348 cd; 
Medvl., Italy and Ger., 349 ab, 350 a ; Roman, 
348 ab. 

Commercial Treaties : Arguments for and 
against, 353 6, 355 abc ; Assiento, 62 d ; aud 
Balance of Trade, 353 6, 354 6 ; of Charle¬ 
magne, 341 a, 354 a ; R. Cobden on, 316 bed, 
355 6 ; R. Cobden’s, with Fr., 1860-66, 188 a, 
276 c, 316 6, 354 cd ; Eden, 345 6 ; Inter- 
cursus Magnus, 17 a, 343 6 ; Intercursus 
Malus, 17 a; Metliuen, 344 d , 353 6, 3546 ; 
and Reciprocity, 354 6 ; A. Smith on, 353 6 ; 
Utrecht (1474), 17 be, 343 6 ; Utrecht (1713), 
62 d, 87 a, 345 a, 727 d. 

Commissions : of Enquiry, Composition, 356 
a ; sources of In'orination, 356 6. -Com¬ 

missions, Judicial, Composition, 356 d ; 
Jurisdiction, 356 d. 

Commodity, use of word by J. S. Mill, D. 
Rioabdo, H. Sidgwjck, and A. Smith, 358 a. 

Commons : Eng. and Sc., 23 d ; Public int. in, 
359 d-360 6 ; rival Theories of, 358 O. 

Commune: Mod. revival of, 361 ab ; ot Paris 
(1871), peculiarity of, 361 cd. 
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Cation: means of, A. J. E. Dupurron, 
//and econ. Progress, 361 d. 

^ ism : Aims of, 362 c ; F. N. Babeuf’s 
^ piracy, 77 d, 363 d ; P. Buonarroti, 192 
c, 362 c, 363 d ; E. Cabbt’s Icarie , 198 bed, 
365 d ; T. Cam panella’s Civitas Solis, 208 6, 
363 a6 ; V. P. Consider ant’s La Reunion, 
852 d ; C. Fourier, 364 a ; G. B. de Mably’s 
defence of, 363 b ; T. R. Malthus’ argument 
against, 367 a; J. S. Mill defended, 367 6; 
Mod. origin of, 362 cd ; Sir T. More’s Utopia, 
362 d; Morklly’s scheme, 363 b ; philan¬ 
thropic, R. Owen on, 364 b ; Plato’s Republic, 
362 c ; Practical quest., 367 a; and Revolu¬ 
tion, Fr., 363 cd ; H. Sidgwick’s def., 367 c ; 
compd. with Socialism, 366 c, 598 a .— 
Communism in Amer., Amana Society, 37 
b ; Economites, G. Rapp’s, 366 d ; Icaria, E. 
Cabkt’s, 199 be, 366 b; New Harmony, R. 
Owen’s, 365 ab ; other Societies, 366 d. 
Companies, 355 c : Afrn., early, 18 d, 19 a, 31 
c, 271 b , 330 a, 375 c ; Amern., 330 a ; Brit. 
E. Afr., 19 d, 20 be, 332 5 ; Brit. S. Afr., 19 d, 
20 be, 326 d, 332 b ; Commercial Dock, 612 d ; 
Darien, 481 abc ; Dutch E. Ind., 330 a, 350 b, 
488 a, 670 b ; E. Ind., 169 e, 271 b, 277 a, 
326 d, 330 a, 331 ab, 343 d, 344 bd, 350 b, 353 

c, 375 c, 483 d, 487 d, 582 be, 650 b, 669 c-672 

d, 693 a, 722 d, 723 abc, 726 be, 728 a, 729 be, 
730 c ; E.'Ind. Dock, 612 c ; E. Ind., Foreign, 
319 c, 330 b, 670 b ; Eastland, 18 a, 271 b, 
375 c, 672 d, 673 a ; Guinea, 18 d, 330 a ; 
Hamburg, 18 a, 375 c; Hudson’s Bay, 326 d, 
330 b, 331 c, 611 b ; India, Fr., 319 c, 330 b, 
670 6; Merchant Adventurers, 16 6-18 c, 

329 d, 343 b, 344 b, 374 cd, 722 cd, 725 d, 727 
a ; New Eugland, 330 a ; Niger, 19 d, 20 b , 332 
b; N. Borneo, 271 a, 332 b; Railway, legis¬ 
lative powers of, 197 a ; Royal Afrn., 19 a, 

330 be ; Russia or Muscovy, 18 271 b, 330 

a, 375 c; Sierra Leone, 19 5, 330 6, 331 d ; 


South. Sea, 182 be, 271 6, 330 6, 404 c ; Surrey 
Canal, 612 c, 615c; Turkey or Levant, 18 a, 
271 6, 330 a , 343 d, 344 c, 375 c , 669 c-, 726 6, 
728 a, 729 6 ; Virginia, 330 a, 331 a ; W. 

Ind. Dock, 612 abc. -Companies, Chartered, 

271 a ; favoured by circumstances of Afrn. 
trade, 18 cd ; gov. of Colonies by, 326 d, 
329 6-333 a ; as means of Colonisation, 19 c, 
20 a. — Incorporation of Companies by 
special Act of Parlt., railways, etc., 369 6 ; by 
royal Charter, 271 a, 369 a ; under Com¬ 
panies Acts, 369 a .— Jnt.-Stk. Com¬ 
panies, Articles -of Assoc., 59 d ; Audit, 
70 a ; Board of Trade Dept., 824 ab ; compd. 
with Building societies, 189 cd ; Call, 203 d ; 
Capital fixed and circulating, 222 ab ; Capital, 
repayment of, 222 ab ; Commandite, soci6t6 
en, 338 d ; issue *of Debenture, 501 6 ; and 
Debt, 506 be ; Directors, duties of, 587 abc ; 
Econ. efleets of, 370 ab, 371 6c ; Incr. of, since 
1863, 369 c, 371 a, 852 6 ; Limited liab. enter¬ 
prise and Act of 1862, 369 6 ; Registration of, 
824 a ; Shareholders, 203 d ; Unlimited liab., 
203 d .—Lively Companies, Hist., 372 abc; 
Income, 373 ab ; Privileges, 372 d . Com¬ 
panies and Partnership, compd., 335 c, 368 
ab, 369 cd, 428 6.— Companies, Trading, 
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compd. with industrial Gilds, 373 d, 

Hist of, 373 d, 728 a; Jnt.-Stk. and 1 __ o _ 
lated, 18 6, 722 d, 723 a ; A. Smith on, 18 a6. 

Compensation : and Common Employment, 
358 6c; for injuries, Damages, exemplary, 
nominal, and ordinary, 478 d, 479 a ; Dam¬ 
num Emergens and Medvl. view of Int., 479 
cd ; for Expropriation and seizure of Land, 
375 d -376 a, 381 bed, 797 d-798 c ; for Land, 
nationalisation of, 376 c; for slaughter of 
diseased cattle, 865 cd ; for Tenants’ Improve¬ 
ments, 376 abc , 6916, 800 c-801 bd ; Workmen’s, 
preferential payment of, 381 6; Workmen’s, 
U.S.A., 811 6. 

Competition : F. von Bulau on, 190 cd ; and 
non-competing groups, J. E. Cairnes on, 202 d, 
203 a, 378 bed, 7616 ; Sir J. Child on, 277 6 ; 
Combination as obstacle to, 377 d, 379 6 ; 
Commercial, effects of, 376 d, 378 c ; Credit 
essential to development of, 452 6 ; Custom 
as obstacle to, 377 c, 476 c ; Dangers of, 379 c ; 
Industrial, effects of, 377 a, 378 d ; justifications 
for interference with, 379 cd ; W. S. Jevons on, 
378 c; T. E. Cliffe Leslie on, 378 6 ; J. F. D. 
Maurice on, 280 6 ; J. S. Mill on, 378 5 ; and 
Prices, S. Clement on, 313 a ; D. Ricardo 
on, 378 6 ; and Self-Int., 377 6, 379 a ; H. 
Sidgwick on, 379 ab, 380 a ; A. Smith on, 
378 a ; econ. Utility of, 379 ab. 

Comptroller-general of the Exchequer : 71 d 
72 ab. 

Comte, A. : Hist. Meth., 3S2 d , 383 cd ; 
compd. with J. S. Mill, 383 ab ; infi. on J. S. 
Mill, 382 d; Positivism and crit. of De¬ 
ductive Sch., 383 a ; Sociology, word invd, 
by, for Social Sci., 383 a ; on Solidarity, 
383 a; on Statics, social, and social dyna¬ 
mics, 383 a. 

Conciliation : compd. with Arbitration, 385 c ; 
Prud’hommes, conseils de, 51 d, 385 be, 389 
be ; and Trade disputes, 384 d. 

Concrete Meth. of P. E. : compd. with Abstract, 
5 c. 


Condillac, E. B. de : N. Baudeau’s crit. of, 
746 d ; on Industry, 385 d ; on Utility and 
Value, 765 c. 

Conscription, Econ. effects of : 388 d. 

Consignee, Bill of Lading : 145 6, 389 c. 

Consolidated: Annuities or Consols, 390 c. - 

Consolidated Fund : Const, of, 390 a, 781 c, 
782 ab ; Origin of, 390 6 ; and annual Supply, 
389 d. 

Conspiracy, law of: 175 c, 336 d- 337 a, 390 d, 
401 a. 

Consular Service, under Dept, of Overseas Trade, 
846 d ; Reports of, 846 % 853 abed. 

Consumer, protn. of: and Adulteration, 15 6; 
by Medvl. state, as to qual. and quant., 64 d , 
79 a. 

Consumption : ayd Distr., 394 d ; and Laissez- 
faire, 394 d , 395 a ; effects of Prodn. on, 394 
be ; rel. to Prodn., 393 c, 394 ab ; statistics 
of, and national Progress, 395 be ; A. Smith 
on, 393 c ; Utility as foundation of, W. S. 

Jevons, 393 d ; Wealth in rel. to, 393 d . - 

Consumption Goods, Marginal Utility of, 
815 cd. —Unproductive Consumption, G, 
Beukeley on, 134 d ; and Capital, 218 d. 
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al syst. : and A mem. war, 39S 5c ; 
'em Brit, trade, 39S ab ; and Crisis of 
^11, 456 c ; Licenses, 397 d ; effects on 
Napoleon, 398 a ; Object of, 396 d, 397 a ; 
Orders in Council, Eng. retaliation for, 397 


t)Cm 

Contraband : Decl. of London, 862 5-864 a ; 
Decl. of Paris, 520 be, 521 b ; Hague Con¬ 
ferences and, 399 b ; and Neutral states in 
International Law, 57 d, 398 d, 863 be, 
S64 a. 

Contract: Acceptance, 6 b ; Breach of, Remedy 
for, and specific performance, 402 be, 750 d; 
claims against a foreign State, Drago Doctrine, 
867 d-86S b ; confidence in, and paper Curr., 
401 b ; Econ. aspect of, 399 c ; and Ex post facto 
legisl. , 400 c ; Freedom of, arguments for inter¬ 
ference with, 400 b ; and organisation of Labour 
and Capital, 401 5 ; Law of, 401 d ; for pur¬ 
poses of Monopoly, and law of conspiracy, 
400 d, 401 a; Mutual, of creditors, 116 a; 
Roman law of, 298 b ; power of development 
of, and Society, 401 c. 

Convention of Royal Burghs and Sc. Trade : 
403 abed. 

Conversion: Colonial Stocks, Canada, 405 d ; 
Cape Colony, 405 d ; Ind., 406 a ; New Zealand, 

406 a. -Conversion, Foreign Stocks, Austria, 

406 ab ; Egypt, 406 b; Fr., 406 5; Mexico, 
406 b ; Peru, 406 c ; Russ., 406 c; Spain, 406 
e; Tnrkey, 406 c; U.S.A., 406 cd. -Con¬ 

version of National Debt, 404 b, 508 d , 509 
«, 854 c-855 c ; A. Smith on, 507 ab ; and 
South Sea Co., 404 c. 

Coolie syst. : Colonies employing, 408 e ; and 
Asiatic Emigration, 322 a, 408 cd ; and State 
interference, 408 cd. 

Cooper, T., works of: 805 c. 

Co-operation : Art61 in Russ., 59 be, 413 b ; E. 
Avks on, 819 c ; Sir T. Bernard an originator 
of, 135 5 ; J. J. L. Blanc’s scheme for state- 
supported, 65 c; P. J. B. Buchez, 184 d; 
Building societies, 189 c ; and Chartism, 
280 5; Cit6 ouvriere, 288 d, 413 a , 415 a, 
664 d ; assoc, of Consumers, 336 c, 410 ab ; 
Defence of, 419 d; DifEc. affecting, 411 cd ; 
for Divis. of Labour, 409 ab ; Educational 
work of, 418 5 ; Federal princ. appl. to, 419 
be ; compd. with Industrial Partnership, 
419 d ; co-operative Industry, R. Owen and, 
365 5 ; and Interdependence of industries, 409 
d ; Legisl. on, 280 c; J. F. D. Maurice on, 
280 5 ; Mir in Russ., 22 d, 39 5, 360 c, 361a, 

413 5 ; Co-operation, Partial, Oldham 
Cotton-Spinning Companies,. hist of, 417 
a-418 5.; assoc, of Producers, distributive and 
manufacturing, 410c; Profit-sharing and 
joint-stockism, 412 5, 419 d ; Co-operation, 
Social aspects of, 418 5 ; Statistics, 410 d, 

414 c, 415 c ; co-operative Union, functions 
of, 418 be ; Wholesale societies, 411 5, 419 be. 

-Co-operative Banking, Ger. and Italy, 109 

a A 10 c, 412 d ; F. H. Schulze-Delitzsch, 
412 d. —Co-operative Farming, Assiugton 
experiment, 413 c?; Denmark, 412 d \ Ralahine 
experiment, W. Pare on, 413 e ; Recent experi¬ 
ments, 414 a-415 b ; Statistics, 1891, 414 c ; 
U.S.A., 412 d , 4135.—Co-operative Work¬ 


shops, Eng. hist, of, 415 5c; Fr., 

Godin’s Familistkre, 289 a, 413 a 
sharing in, 416 a ; condition of Workers in, 
416 c. 

Coparceners, inker, by : 420 a. 

Copartnership: South Metropolitan Gas Co., 
history and working of system, 855 c-856 a ; ad¬ 
vantages of, over Profit-Sharing, 856 a ; work¬ 
men shareholders and directors, 855 cd, 856 a. 
Copernicus, N., on reform of Curr. : 420 5. 
Copleston, E.: on Corn Laws, 421 a; “secular” 
Depreciation of Curr., effects of, 420 cd, 421 
a ; Poor Relief, 421 a. 

Copyhold : Demesne tenants, origin of, 544 be; 

Enfranchisement of, 422 5, 717 5. 
Copyright: works of Art, 442 d, 487 c ; Basis 
of, 423a; Designs, 422 d, 571 a; Dramatic, 
422 d ; International, 422 d; Literary, 422 cd, 
487 c; in U.S.A., 422 d. 

Corbet, T., on princ. of Trade : 423 c. 

Corn: Corn Laws, G. Canning on, 211 c; N. 
de la Mare on, 537 c ; ISth centy., 424 c ; E. 
Elliott on, 693 5 ; prohib. of Export, 423 cd; 
D. Graswinckel on, 656 5c ; prohib. of Im¬ 
port, medvl., 423 d ; and Sliding Scale of 

Charles II., 424 5; A. Smith on, 425 d. - 

Com Laws, Bounty Act of 1689, effects, 423 

c, 425 abc ; A Smith on, 425 d ; T. Tooke on, 

4 25 d, 426 a ; A. Yoijno on, 425 d .—Corn 
Laws, Repeal of, 424 d ; J. Briqht, 179 5; 

R. Cobden, 316 cd ; Sir R. Peel, 42 d. - 

Price of Corn and deficient Harvests, C. 
Davenant on, 484 c.—Corn Rents, and 
Prices, hist, of, 426 c; in 16th centy., 

426 ah. 

Corporation : Aggregate, 161 5, 428 a ; 
Corporations of Arts and Trades, 428 c- 
432 5 ; or Body Corporate, char, of, 161 5; 
Domicil of, 632 a ; Corporation, Municipal, 
gov. and powers, 427 cd ; compd. with Partner¬ 
ship, 428 5 ; Corporation, Sole, 161 5, 428 5, 

-Corporation Profit Tax, 829 c. 

Cost : Comparative, and International Trade, 
434 5c ; rel. to Price, 434 d ; or Relative, and 
theory of Value, 434 c.—Cost of Collection 
of Taxes, H. Fawcett on, 435 a, 436 5; In¬ 
direct compd. with Direct, 396 ab, 435 c-436 
c ; A. Smith on, 396 ab, 435 a ; Statistics of 

436 d, 437 a ; in U.K., 435 bd, 436 a.—Cost 
of Production, J. E. Cairnes on, 203 5; and 
Diflic, of Attainment, 580 ahe ; Law of, 437 

d, 816 a ; and Price, 394 c, 434 cd, 437 d ; 
and Rent, 438 cd ; and Value, 434 cd, 438 
ab, 580 d, 760 d , 762 a-764 c ; and Wages, 

437 5c, 438 a. 

Cotton, Sir R. B., on Coinage : 441 c. 

Cotton : Cotton Famine : Hist, of, 439 cd ; and 
Indian export trade, 442 5 ; effects on Textile 
industries, 440 d, 441 a.— Cotton Industry, 
Wages in, 441 5. 

Couucelle-Seneuil, J. G. : 857 ab. 

Cournot, A. A. : on Bounties, 172 cd, 446 a ; 
Curves syst. and theory of price, 445 5, 861 c ; 
Demand schedules, 540 d ; Mathematical 
Meth., 445 5 ; Monopoly, where advantage 
to public, 445 d ; Price, variations in, 416 5c; 
Social revenue, 446 c ; Taxation, 15 d, 446 ab ; 
Utility and Value, 765 d . 
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J K./do la : on Free trade, 447 5 , 657 b ; 

J§<Jndustry, 447 b , 657 a ; Monopoly, 447 
■ a. 

Xe^T. : on Commercial syst. for U.S.A., 450 
d ; Industrial census, 451 a. 

Credit: Bankers’ Advances, 453 b ; by Book 
entry, 164 d; 'element of Capital, 452 c ; 
Cask Credit, Sc. syst., 231 c ; facilitated by 
Clearing syst., 454 ab ; essential to develop¬ 
ment of Competition, 452 b; Cycle, term 
invd. by J. Mills, 467 be ; Deferred payments 
and trust, basis of, 451 be ; Development of, 
Lng., Fr., and U.S.A., 142 abc ; Eug. and Fr. 
systems, 113 cd ; J. 1/AW and development of 
syst., 452 c, 732 a ; Medvl. view of, 451 c, 721 
c ; almost unknown in Middle Ages, 85 a ; infl. 
on Prices, 452 d ; as Productive force, 451 
cd ; U.S.A. syst., S. Colwell on, 335 b ; and 
Value, N. Barron on, 120 a . —Credit, 
Instrument of, Bank Note, 453 cd ; Bill, 
145 a6, 453 a ; Cheques, 453 d ; Foreign 
cheques, 454 a; Telegraphic transfers, 199 
cl , 442 d, 454 b. 


Creditor, position of : 505 cd, 692 ab , 749 d . 
Crises : general Causes of, 461 be , 462 be ; Eng. 
and U.S.A. compd. with Fr. and Ger., 465 c ; 
Spasmodic char, of, 465 d; T. Tooke on, 456 
abc , 457 bed, 458 acd . 459 c, 466 cd. — Crises, 
Periodicity of, 461 d , 466 b ; and Sunspots, 

W. S. Jevons on, 461 d , 467 ab . - Crisis of 

1792-3, caused by excess of Enterprise, 456 b ; 
checked by advances of Exchequer Bill, 456 
a .— Crisis of 1796-7, proposal for support of 

Credit, 456 b ; scarcity of Money, 456 b . - 

Crisis of 1810-11, Continental syst., 456 c; 
speculation in Exports, 456 d ; S. Perceval, 

457 ab ; Statistics, 456 d , 457 c. —Crisis of 
1816 and speculation in Exports, 466 cd . — 
Crisis of 1825, and depression of foreign Ex¬ 
change, 457 d ; and S. Amern. speculations, 
466 d ; other Speculations, 458 bed ; Statistics, 

458 a . -Crisis of 1836-7 in Amern. and E. 

Ind. trade, 458 d ; Railways, speculation in, 

466 d . -Crisis of 1847 and Sir R. Peel’s Bank 

Act, 459 a ; Suspn. of Bank Act, 461 a ; Causes, 

459 d , 467 a ; Railways, speculation iu, 459 
5-460 b , 467 a ; Statistics, 459 c-461 a , 463 

d . -Crisis of 1857, over-extension of Credit, 

462 cl ; Statistics, 463 d.—Crisis of 1866, 
compd. with 1857, 464 ab ; subsequent Effects, 
464 be ; Statistics, 463 d . —Crisis of 1890, 
position of Bank of Eug., 464 bed ; Barings, 
462 b , 464 d ; compd. with previous Crises, 
462 ab ; effects on Stk. Ex., 402 b , 464 d ; 
Crisis of 1914, Drain of Bullion, 868 c-869 b . 

Crusades: and City, medvl., growth of, 470 be ; 
development of Industry, 470 a ; revival of 
Mediterranean trade, 348 d , 469 d . 

Culture, small: Advantage and disadv. of, 471 
bed ; Statistics, in Eng., 471 a. 

Currency: C. F. Adams on, U.S.A., 9 b ; T. 
Attwood’s theory, 67 c, 271 d : early Canadian, 
100 c: Circulating medium, Eng. syst., 288 
be ; in Colonies, 326 d- 329 b ; Contracted, Sir 
A. Alison on, 32 ab ; and Conventional Tariff, 
403 d, 404 a; N. Copernicus on, 420 b ; E. 
Copleston* on “secular deprec. ” of, 420 d, 
421 a; and Custom, 477 be; B. Davanzati 


on, 483 cd >; F. Davila y Lugo on Spafrl7Fm> 
b ; Jonathan Duncan on, 650 a ; DutcVhistT 
of, / 73 a-774 c ; J. S. Mill on, 472 b ; dist. 
fr. Money, 230 cd ; D. Ricardo on, 472 b ; 
Silver, as legal tender, 98 a ; A. Smith on, 

472 b ; Tabular syst, W. S. Jevons on, 472 
b .—Currency Doctrine or principle, and 
Bank Act, Sir R. Peel’s, 113 d, 407 d, 472 cd, 
623 c ; Crit. of, 473 ab ; and Doctrinaire, 
623 cd. —Inconvertible Currency: S. 

Breck on effects of, 178 a ; Evils of, 63 b. - 

Currency, Paper, Assignat in Revolution, 
Fr., 63 ab, 206 cd; Basis of, 93 d, 191 c ; N. 
Biddle’s theory of, U.S.A., 139 d; G. 
Canning on basis and theory of, 210 d, 211 ab ; 
L. Chitti’s scheme, 279 be; H. Clay on, 305 
c; W. Cobbett on, 315 d; in Colonies, 328 
b ; and Convertibility, 407 d, 860 c, 869 a ; 
Convertible, Canada, 101 d ; W. Douglass on, 
635 cd ; Drain of Bullion and,’ 860 5-861 c, 

868 c-869 5 ; B. Franklin on, 804 d; Legal 
tender, 101 d, 102 d, 112 d, 114 a, 191 d, 
211 a, 505 d ; Over-issue, Irel., evils of, 96 cd ; 
Theories of, 113 cd ; U.K., 860 5-861 c, 868 c- 

869 5; U.S.A., hist, of, 102 cl. —Currency 
and P. E., J. Law and syst. of credit, 452 c, 
732 a. Precious metals, scarcity of in Middle 

Ages, infl., 85 a. -Currency, Quantity 

theory of, 685 5; Currency (or Treasury) 
Notes, 860 5-861 c. 

Curves : compd. with Functions, 474 ab ; 
Ulustn. of, 473 cd. —Curves, illustn. of Con¬ 
sumers’ Rent, 575 be, 654 c, 861 cd ; theory of 
Dimensions, 584 cd ; Error, Law of, 751 cd, 
886 be ; Price, 445 5, 574 5, 575 cd ; Supply 
and Demand, 540 cd, 542 bed, 575 a, 576 a, 
861 cd. —Curves, meth. of, in Abstract P. E., 

473 5c ; L. S. Caonazzi ou, 200 d ; in Statistical 
Observation, 474 c. 

Custom: obstacle to Competition, 377 c, 476 
c; and Curr., 477 be ; compd. with Habit, 
476 5 ; and Prices, 477 a ; and Reflexion, 477 
c ; and Wages, 476 cd. 

Customs Duties : Bonded warehouses, 164 a, 
475 d; on Corn, horses, and sugar, disadv. of 
abolition, 187 abc ; Sir M. Decker on, 519 5 ; 
Department, 475 c ; Fr. Douane, 633 cl; 
compd. with Due, 645 cd ; Entrep6ts, 616 
ab, 741 cd ; Entry, Bill of, 742 be ; dist. fr. 
Excise, 786 d ; Expertise, 793 be; Hist, of, 

474 d, 794 ab ; Incidence of, 476 a ; and In¬ 
land revenue, 475 c; Prisage and Recta 
prisa, 647 cl, 794 5 ; Protective, 475 a; Sta¬ 
tistics, 1837-87, 475 5c ; Sir R. Walpole’s 
reform of, 787 5.—Customs, Ad valorem 
duty, A. A. Cournot on, 15 d ; under Edward 
I., 15 cl; J. S. Mill on, 15 c. —Internal 
Customs and Tolls ; J. B. Colbert’s attempt 
at reform, 319 cT 

Daire, E., on Physiocrats : 477 d. 

Damnum Emergens and Int., Roman Law 
basis of Canon Law : 479 cd. 

Dangeul, Marquis de Plumart: on Free Trade, 
480 c ; Taxation, 480 d. 

Darien Co., 481 abc, 

Darwinism: compd. with Development or 
Evolution, 481 d, 482 a, 572 d ; and Laissez- 
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Spencer on, 482 a ; and T. R. 
afos* theory of Population, 481 d ; and 
gfalism, 482 a ; Survival of the Fittest, 

482 b. 

Davanzati, B.: on Curr., 483 b; Value, 

483 ab. 

Davenant, C.: on Balance of Trade, 87 d, 484 
b ; compulsory Employment, 484 b ; Merc. 
Syst., 483 d ; Price and deficient harvest, 

484 c ; Taxation, 483 c, 484 b. 

Davies, D., and Workmen’s Budgets : 484 d. 
Davila, B., on Poll-tax in Spain: 485 a. 

Davila y Lugo, F., on Span. Curr.: 485 b. 

Day, medvl. uses of word : 485 bed. 

Dearness, artificial: Bounties, 488 b ; want 
of Communication, 489 ab ; control over 
Demand, 488 tf-489 d ; and Indirect Taxa¬ 
tion, 488 ab; in Labour market, 489 d } 490 
a ; Stk. Ex. 489 c ; control over sources of 
Supply, 487 <2-488 d. 

Death Duties: Account, 493 b ; Estate, 493 
be ; Hist, of, 491 abed ; Legacy, 492 c ; J. S. 
Mill on, 490 cd ; J. S. Nicholson on, 490 d ; 
Probate, administration, and inventory, 491 
d; H. Sidgwick on, 490 cd ; A. Smith on, 490 
be ; Succession, 492 d. 

Death-rate: compd. with Birth-rate, 150 d, 
493 d , 494 a; rel. to Natural iucr., 494 a; 
Normal, 494 d ; importance in vital Statistics, 

493 d. -Death-rate, Decline of, and progress 

of Civilisation, 497 b ; as element of Well¬ 
being, 655 b. -Death-rate and Insurance, 

Life, calcul., Equation of life, 497 d ; Expec¬ 
tation of Life, 497 cl, 790 b ; Population, 

movement of, 498 b. -Death-rate, variations 

in, diff. of Age, 494 b, 495 b ; Indigence, 496 
d ; Insanitary conditions, 497 ab ; Marriage, 
495 d; unhealthy Occupation, 496 be ; Race 
and climate, 495 d; Seasons, 495 cd; Sex, 495 
c ; Vice, 496 ab. 

Debasement of Coin : Eng., 499 b ; Eur. coun¬ 
tries, 500 c; Explu. of term, 500 d; W. 
Fleetwood on, 731 d ; Fr., 146 a, 500 b; 
Greece and Rome, 498 d ; Irel., 500 a ; Metli. 
of, 498 c ; Scot., 499 d ; 16th centy., effects, 
722 b ; A. Smith on, 563 b. 

Debenture ; issued under Companies Acts, 
501 b ; Explu. of, 501 a ; issue of, and Jnt.- 
Stk. Co., 501 b ; Negotiable, 346 b ; issued 
under Special Act, 501 d .—Debenture Stock, 
compd. with Debenture, 502 ab ; compd. with 
Preference stock, 502 d. 

Debouches : James Mill and J. S. Mill on, 

503 b ; J. B. Say’s theory, 503 ab. 

Debt : Common and Civil Law, 505 c-506 c ; 
Crown, 468 be ; writ of Execution, 468 c, 
789 cd ; Imprisonment for, 501 b ; and Int., 

504 b ; and Jnt.-Stk. Co., 506 b; Judgment, 
504 a ; Roman Law, 391 b ; Sc. law, 588 d, 

592 b ; Speciality and Contract, 504 a. - 

National Debt, U.K., R. D. Baxter on, 126 
cd ; Conversion of, 854 c-855 c ; G. J. 
Goschen’s operation, 404 d, 786 a ; D. Hume 
on, 733 e ; J. R. M‘Culloch on, 507 d ; in 
Napoleonic period, 42 b; 19th centy., 404 cd; 
and Savings Banks, 110 d ; A. Smith on, 

507 a ; to U.S. A., funding of, 830 a, 855 be. - 

Debts, Public, Professor Adams on political, 




social, and industrial effects, 508 _ 

Anticipation of revenue, 507 b ; Arguments 
for and against, 507 cd ; in Colonies, 324 b ; 
moth, of Contracting, 508 cd ; Conversion of, 
404 be , 507 ab, 508 d, 509 a, 854 c-855 c ; and 
Funding syst., 507 a ; of the World, statistical 
statement of, 509 5-513 b .—Redemption of 
National Debt, J. Bentham on, 132 a; 
Debt services, 1916-24, 828 c-830 b. 

Debtor: position of, 505 c, 692 ab, 749 cd. 

Decentralisation : Administrative, Eng., 513 d ; 
compd. with Centralisation, 513 d; Crit. of, 
514 b; Judicial, Fr., 513 d; Legislative, in 
federal states, 514 a; U.S.A., 513 d. 

Decimal syst.: Advantage of, 514 cd ; Commer¬ 
cial use of, 16th centy., 515 be ; compd. with 
Duodecimal, 651 cd ; Ger. and Russ., 515 d ; 
Hist, of Eng., 515 d -517 d ; Latin Union, 515 
d ; Prospects of, Eng., 518 ab ; invd. by S. 
Stevin of Bruges, 515 b. 

Decker, Sir M. ; on Customs Duties, 519 b; 
Taxation, anticipation of A. Smith, 519 c ; 
Trade, causes of decline in, 519 cd ; Wealth, 
sources of national, 519 cl. 

Decl. of London: Blockade, 826 cd; Con¬ 
traband, 862 5-864 a ; Neutrality, 863 be, 
864 a. 

Decl. of Paris: Blockade, effective, 520 c, 
521 c ; Contraband, 520 be, 521 be ; Neu¬ 
trality, 520 be, 521 abc ; Privateering, 520 cd, 
521 a. 

Deductive Meth.: and Abstraction, 523 cd ; 
Application of, 524 a; Austrian Sch., 73 
ab ; W. Bageiiot on, applicable only to ad¬ 
vanced societies, 79 d- 80 b, 735 b ; J. E. 
Cairnes, 202 ab, 203 b, 525 c; Classical Sch., 
526 a ; A. Comte’s crit. of, 3S3 a , Direct and 
indirect, J. S. Mill on, ii., 638 a ; Dutch 
Sch., 657 d ; and Econ. Hist. 675 be ; and 
Econ. man. 122 d, 303 c, 676 d-677 c; infl. 
of Experience in, 791 ab ; and Historical 
Sch., 524 d, 675 d; necessity of combination 
with Inductive, 526 ab; W. S. Jkvons on, 
524 d ; T. E. Cliffe Leslie on, 525 ab ; and 
Mathematical symbols, 524 c ; J. S. Mill on, 
524 d; and Observation, 5235.—Deductive 
Meth., Postulates and premisses of Social 
conditions of freedom and restraint, 523 d. 

Defence, national: mod. Continental syst., 530 
a ; loss of Productive energy by war, 529 d , 
531 d. —Defence, Brit., Cost of, 530 cd, 531 
a; compd. with Fr. and Ger., 531 b; Syst. 
described, 530 b. 

Deferred payments: Money as stan. of, 532 
d ; Tabular stan., 532 d. 

Deficit : Causes of, 533 d ; U.K., statistics of, 
534 ab. 

Definitions: J. E. Cairnes on, 534 d ; Con¬ 
fusions respecting, 535 a; T. R. Malthus on, 
534 c ; Necessity of, 534 d ; D. Ricardo’s 
neglect of, 534 be; H. Sidgwick, on, 534 d ; 
little used by A. Smith, 534 b; R. Whately 
on, 534 b. 

Defoe, D. : on Money, Robinson Crusoe , 535 c ; 
Poor relief, 731 d ; Self-int., 729 ab. 

De Foville : Curves, 861 c. 

Delfico, M. : on Free Trade, 538 a ; Indi¬ 
vidualism, 538 a ; absolute Property, 538 a. 
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/common law of: 538 d. 

LB.: on Merc. Syst., 539 c; Protn., 
; Taxation, 539 d. 

and : I). Diderot on, 578 a ; and Distance 
in time, 593 c ; Elasticity of, J. S. Mill on, 
691 c ; Incr. of, ambiguous term, 542 a ; and 
International Value, 748 a ; Measure of, J. 
E. Cairnes’ crit. of J. S. Mill on, 540 b; 
Neglect of by older Economists, 540 a; 
Schedules, A. A. Cournot on, 540 d ; rel. to 

Value, T. De Quincey on, 569 b. - Demand 

Curves, 540 cd } 542 bed, 654 c, 861 cd; Cautions 
in use of, 543 cd; and Elasticity, 543 ab ; 
Individual and Collective, 543 b. - Equalisa¬ 

tion of International Demand, and In¬ 
debtedness, 748 b ; J. S. Mill on, 748 a. - 

Demand, Law of, and Continuity, 541 b; 

Price, 541 bed; Utility, Dimin., 541 a. - 

Demand and Supply, illustr. by Curves, 
f>75 a , 576 a; Interdependence of, 540 a ; A. 
Marshall’s “fundamental symmetry,” 761 cd. 
Demesne tenants, origin of Copyliold : 544 be. 
Demography: and Arith., Political, 57 a; 
J. Graukt, 5/ a, 545 a, 731 c; word invd. by 
A. Guillard, 544 d; Population, mathe¬ 
matical knowledge of, 544 d; and Statistics, 
545 ab. 


Demoivhe, A. : on Annuity on Life, 545 cd; 
Expectation of Life, term introd. by, 790 b ; 
Probability, 545 c. 

Demonetisation: Effects of, 546 be ; Statistics 
of, 546 ab. 

Denominator, Common: W. S. Jevons’ 
measure of Value, 549 a ; F. A. Walker 
on, 549 b. 

Department: Administrative, list of them, 550 
cd ; Fr. territorial, 551 a. 

Depopulation: and Agriculture, decline of 
in 14th cent., 552 a ; and Colonisation, 277 c, 

559 b ; and Enclosures, 551 5, 552 be , 710 c; 
as symptom of Famine, 553 cd ; and Labourers, 
Statute of, 552 b ; Remedies for, 558 d ; econ. 
Results of, 558 d ; Returns of 1517 and 1608, 

552 c ; 16th cent., 552 be. -Depopulation, 

Causes of: Communication, improvements 

in towns, marriage rate, 555 ab. -Economic : 

repeal of Corn Laws, machinery, factory 
syst., growth of towns, education, stan. of 
living, 554 cd ; repeal of Poor Law, formation 

of deer forests, 554 b. -Physical, 553 abc. 

-Political: Deportation, persecution, bad 

gov., 554 a ; War, 553 d. — Depopulation, 
rural, statistics of, Eng. and Wales, 555 d- 
556 c; Eur. countries, 558 b; Fr., 557 d- 
558 b; Irel., 557 abed; Scot.,' 556 c; U.S.A. 
558 be. 

Deposit: Statistics of, 560 c; Use of term. 

560 ab. 

Depreciation: of Coinage, and Exchequer, 
medvl., 780 c; of Silver, 81 c, 147 b, 149 a, 
564 b, 771 d. —Deprec. of Machinery, 561 ab ; 
and Reserve, 561 d ; and Sinking Fund, 

561 d. -Deprec. of Monetary Standard, 

“secular,” E. Copleston on, 420 cd , 421 a; 
and Gov. action, 563 b ; J. S. Mill on, 562 a, 
563 a ; and Paper money, effects of, 563 b ; 
D. Ricardo on, 562 b ; and Value, measure of, 

562 c. 


Depression: Agricultural, Causes, 563^5^ 

d ; Effects, 565 ab. - Depression of Trade, 

Causes, 567 abed ; Features' of, 1874-5, 566 
bed ; Limitations to, 565 d ; Remedies for, 

568 a. 

De Qdincey, T. : on law of Dimin. returns, 

569 cd; confused Final utility with total, 
569 5, 570 a; on Profit, 569 c; on Rent. 
569 d. —De Quincey, T., on Value, rel. to 
Demand, 569 b ; and Diffie. of attainment, 
569 a , 580 a ; D. Ricardo’s theory of, 56S b ; 
rel. to Utility, 568 d. 

De Sanctis, M.A., on scarcity of Money: 570 c. 
Destutt de Tracy, A. L. C. : inti, on American 
Sch., 805 c, 806 c; on Value, D. Ricardo 
on, 572 be. 

Development : and relativity, W. Bagehot on, 
80 d ; or evolution, compd. with Darwinism, 
481 d , 482 a y 572 d ; J. G. Fichte on, 573 a ; 
G. W. F. Hegel and idea of in Econ., 573 a ; 
leading principle in Historical Meth. 573 a , 
675 d. 

Dew, T. R. : on Banking, 573 d; Int. and 
usury, 573 d; Population, 807 b. 

Diderot, D. : on Agriculture, 577 d; Charity, 
578 b; Demand, 578 a ; Exchange, 578 a ; 
Free Enterprise, 579 a; Gov., 579 ab ; Labour, 
578 c; Legisl., 578 c; Luxury, 578 cd; 
Physiocrats, 577 cd , 745 a : Poverty, 578 d ; 
Property, 578 d, 579 a; Taxation, 579 b; 
Wealth, national, 578 b. 

Dieterici, K. F. W., on Meth. of P. E. : 579 c. 
Diffie. of Attainment: Austrian Sch. on, 
582 a ; in absence of Competition, 581 c ; 
and Cost of prodn., F. A. Walker on, 580 a ; 
and Dimin. returns, 581 b; Exceptions to 
theory, 580 d ; where Incr. is limited, 581 cd ; 
and Mechanics of Industry, W. S. Jevons 
on, 581 5, 582 a; J. S. Mill on, 580 ab; in 
cases of Monopoly, 581 d ; D. Ricardo on, 
580 c, 582 a ; and Value, T. De Quincey on, 
569 a, 5S0 a. 

Dime Royal e : De Lajonchkre’s project, 537 b ; 

S. le P. Vauban’s project, 537 b , 583 abc . 
Dimensions, theory of: 583 d ; illustr. by 

Curves, 5S4 cd ; and Diagrams, 584 c ; appl. 
to unit of Utility, 584 b. 

Dimin. Returns, “law of: 173 a , 585 a; J. E. 
Cairnes on, 586 a: U. C. Carey on, 585 d ; 

T. Chalmers on, 585 d ; T. De Quincey on, 
569 cd; and Diffie. of attainment, or Cost 
of Prodn., 581 b ; T. R. Malthus on, 585 b ; 
J. S. Mill on, 585 d ; Mod. theory, 586 a ; 
and Rent, 585 b ; D. Ricardo on, 585 c ; Sir 
E. West on, 585 c. 

Discommodity: term invd. bv W. S. Jevons, 
589 c. 

Discount: on Bill of Exchange, 589 d ; Stk. 
Ex., Eng., 590 d, 591 a ; Stk. Ex., Fr., 590 
c ; True, theory of, 590 ab ; Uses of word, 
589 d. — Discount, Rate of, Autumnal drain, 
74 a ; Eng., 93 abc ; Fr., 93 abc , 97 d : Ger., 
93 abc ; Hamburg, 106 b ; Scot., 96 a ; Drain 
of Bullion, Bank of Eng., 868 d. 

Discoveries, geographical, infl. on Trade: 
591 be. 

Distance in time : S. Bailey on, 593 d ; and 
Capital, 593 b; and Demand, 593 c; W. s. 
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' on, 592 d; and Labour, 593 c ; J. 
' on, 592 c; J. S. Mill on, 593 b ; J 
on, 592 c ; and Saving, 593 ab ; and 
Value, 592 cd. 

Distraint: Agric. Holdings Act, 1923, 801 c. 

Distress : Causes of, 594 a ; Legal terra, List, of, 
594 d - 595 b ; princ. of Relief, 594 b. 

Distribution : and Bargaining operations, 600 
cd; and Communism, 598 a, 606 b ; and 
Consumption, 394 d ; diffic. of Def., 603 ab ; 
functions of Entrepreneur, 600 b y 601 b , 809 
b ; and Exchange, 596 b ; and rel. of Labour 
and Capital, 600 d ; J. S. Mill on, 603 a ; 
Nature of process, 599 d ; Non-technical use of 
word, 596 c ; Physiocrats on, 595 be ; and 
Rent of Land, 602 a ; D. Ricardo on, 596 a , 
608 a ; J. B. Say on, 595 d ; Sci. of, 597 a ; 
comparative neglect of by A. Smith, 595 cd, 
603 a: and Socialism. 598 a-599 a, 606 b ; 


and Sub-products, 600 a ; law of, and Wages, 
599 c-602 c ; F. A. Walker’s theory of, 809 b. 

Dividend: in Bankruptcy, 607 d ; in rel. to 
Capital, 222 b, 606 d ; and Deferred Stock, 
533 a, 607 b ; and Directors, liab. of, 607 c; 
Medvl. term, *607 c; and Preference Shares, 
607 a ; in rel. to Profit, 606 d. 

Dock: and Bonded Warehouses, 612 b , 615 d; 
and Commercial routes, 616 ab ; and Com¬ 


petition, 616 c; Econ. changes, 615 d; 
Finances of, 617 ab ; and Free Trade, 616 a ; 
early Hist, of, 611 cd ; Incidence of charges, 
616 d; effects on London trade, 612 a; 
Management of, 617 c; and Navigation 
Laws, 616 b ; Public ownership, arguments 
for and against, 617 cd ; controlled by Rail¬ 
way groups, 621 a, 867 c ; and Suez Canal, 616 
b ; "Dock Warrant, 615 c, 623 a .—Dock 
Labour, C. Booth on list of branches of, 621 
d; and Irregularity of Employment, 622 
d .— -Dock Statistics, Bristol, 614 c, 867 5; 
Cardiff, 614 d, 867 b ; Dublin, 615 a ; Glasgow, 
615 ab, 866 d, 867 b ; Hull, 614 d, 866 it, 
867 b ; Leith, 61 5c; Liverpool, 613 d, 866 d, 
867 b; London, 613 ac, 866 d, 867 b ; Man¬ 
chester, 866 d, 867 b ; Middlesborough, 867 b ; 
Newcastle, 614 b, 867 b; Newport, 867 b; 
Plymouth, 867 b ; Southampton, 866 d, 867 b ; 
Sunderland, 614 c ; Swansea, 614 c, 867 b ; 
U.K., 618 a-621 b, 866 d, 867 b. 

Doctrinaire: E. Burke on, 624 a ; and Cur¬ 
rency doctrine, 623 cd ; and Laissez-faire, 
623 c ; J. S. Mill on, 624 b ; and D. Ricardo’s 
definitions, 623 d ; W. Whewbll on, 624 b. 
Dogma and econ. enquiry: 624 d. 

Domesday Book: Sources fr. wh. compiled, 

629 ab; and Statistics, 629 d; and Taxation, 

630 a ; Technicality of, 630 a. 

Domicil: and Conflict of Laws, 387 c, 631 d ; 
of Corporations, 632 a; Infl. of, 631 b ; and 
Inheritance, 631 d ; and Legitimacy, 631 bed ; 
and Marriage, 631 cd; in time of War, 631 d- 
632 a. _ , 

Doubleday, T., on law of Population : 634 5. 
Douglass, W. : 635 bed; J. R. M'Culloch and 
A. Smith indebted to, 804 cd. 

Dovf, F. E. : on Land, nationalisation of, 
036 a ; Legist, 636 a ; P.E., 63 6 b ; Taxation, 


636 ab. 


Dower: 422 b ; Legal sense, 636 d; 
sense, 636 c. 

Dragonetti, L., on Neapolitan finances : 637 b. 

Drapier’s Letters, J. Swift’s, and W. Wood’s 
patent: 639 d, 732 a. 

Drawbacks : and Bonded warehouses, 163 d ; 
compd. with Bounties, 640 b ; and Merc. 
Syst., 353 ab ; A. Smith on, 353 a, 640 be. 

Drummond, H. : on Corn Laws, 642 a ; sources 
of national Wealth, 642 b. 

Drunkards : protn. of Property, 588 be, 643 a ; 
statistics of Retreats, (V12 d-643 a. 

Ducpetiaux, E. : on Criminals, punishment of, 
645 a ; Laissez - faire, 645 b ; Pauperism, 
645 b. 

Due: compd. with Custom, 645 cd ; Ecclesi¬ 
astical, 645 d-646 c ; Fiscal or regal, 647 bed ; 
Municipal, 646 d, 647 a; Seignorial or Man¬ 
orial, 647 a. 

Dunbar, C. F.: 808 c, 869 d-870 c ; on American 
Sch. of P. E., 809 a. 

Duncan, H.: on Emancipation of Slaves, 619 d; 
founder of Savings-Banks, 649 bed. 

Dunoyer, C., on Immaterial Wealth : 651 b. 

Dupjn, Claude: on Corn Trade in Fr., 652 b; 
Money, 652 c. 

Dupont, P. S. : articles in Eph£in£rides, 653 
ac, 744 c; on Free Trade, 652 d ; Impot 
unique, 653 c; Infl. on American Sch., 
805 be ; Laissez-faire, 653 c ; and Physio¬ 
crats, 652 d. 

Dupuit, A. J. E. : on Communication, means 
of, 654 d ; Mathematical Meth., 654 cd ; 
Utility and Value, 654 ab, 765 c. 

Dutch E. Ind. Co. : 330 a, 350 b, 488 a, 670 b. 

Dutch Sch. of Economists : Abstract meth., 

657 c; Bimetallism, 657 d, 658 d; P. de 
la Court on Monopoly, 657 a; Deductive 
Meth., 657 d; Finances, 659 a; Free 
Trade, 658 d ; D. Graswinckel on free trade, 
656 be ; II. Grotics on Value, 656 ab: W. 
Kersseboom on Life tables, 657 b ; and T. R. 
Malthcs’ doctrine of population, 658 b ; W. 
C. Mees, follower of D. Ricardo, 657 c ; C. 
Salmafius on Int., 656 d ; and Socialism, 

658 cd ; and State interference, 658 be. 

Duty: Ad valorem, 15 cd, 828 b. —Counter¬ 
vailing Duty, Objects of, 443 b ; D. Ricardo 
and prices due to taxation, 443 d.—-Dis¬ 
criminating or Differential Duties, J. R. 
M‘Culloch on, 591 d ; J. S. Mill on, 592 a \ 

Reasons for, 591 d.- Entertainments Tax, 828 

cd, 830 c ; Excess Profits Duty, 828 c, 829 bd ; 
M'Kenna Duties, 828 b. 

Dwellings, Industrial: priuc. of Construction, 
663 b ; Financial aspect, 661 ab ; Hist. 661 
d-662 d; Objects, 269 be, G60 d; Statistics, 
661 c< —Dwellings, Model: in Fr., Cite 
ouvri&re, statistics of, 664 d-665 c ; Hist. 664 
! K —Dwellings, Reguln. by the State in 
Eng., 665 d ; acts enforcing Sanitation, 666 
abed. 

Eady, Lord Justice, on Capital, Fixed and 
circulating : 222 b. 

Earnings : and Int. fund, 667 b . — Earnings 
of Management and Profit, 667 cd ; a species 
of Wages, 667 d, 668 b. 
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19 d, 20 be, , 332 b. 
or Hansards : 17 5, 668 rf-669 b. 

^ Companies, Foreign : 319 c, 330 b , 670 b. 
ild. Co. : 169 c, 271 5, 326 d, 330 a, 343 d , 
344 5ri, 350 5, 353 c, 375 c, 483 d, 487 tf, 650 b, 
722 d, 723 a5c’, 728 a, 729 5c, 730 c; Sir 
J. Child on, 277 a ; home Competition, 671 
a5c ; mode of Conduct, 670 a; Sir D. Digges 
on, 582 be , 726 5c; H. Dundas on, 650 5c ; 
and Econ. settlement of Ind., 331 ab, 672 c ; 
H. Elking on, 693 a ; objects of, 669 cd ; 
State control estab., 672 5c ; necessity of 
Territory, 670 d. 

E. Ind. Dock Co. : 612 c. 

Eastland Co.: 18 a, 271 5, 375 c, 672 d, 673 a. 

Eck, J., on Int. and Usury, Triple Contract: 
673 cd. 

Economic: Econ. Freedom, 674 5c ; Econ. 
Phrases, T. Chalmers’, 256 5.—Econ. Man, 
conception of by Deductive economists, 122 

d, 303 c, 676 d-Q77 c ; and Egoism, 687 5.- 

Econ. Organisation, and Civilisation, Gilds, 
302 d; Nation, 302 c? ; Village communities, 
302 d. 

Economics: Applied, or Art of P.E., 44 a, 
58 d. —Econ., Aristotle’s conception, 53 d, 
279 d , 280, 813 5-814 a. —Econ., Medvl., 
85 a ; M. Agazzini on, a ; Infl. of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, 48 a. — Econ., Sci. of, 59 a ; 

Experiment in, 791 d. -Econ. sci., Meth. of, 

679 a ; Analytical, 38 cd ; A posteriori, 43 
5 ; C. Babbage on, 75 d, 76 aj; R. Cantillon, 
215 c; H. C. Carey, 226 5; K. F. W. 
Dieterici on, 579 c; Experimental, use of, 
792 ab. —Econ. sci., Abstract meth., T. 
Carlyle on, 228 a ; compd. with Concrete, 

5 c ; Dutch Sch., 657 c ; J. S. Mill on, 

6 5, 734 d. —Econ. sci., A priori meth., 
47 d ; J. S. Mill, 383 5; D. Ricardo, 
47 d. —Econ. sci., Deductive Meth., and 
Abstraction, 523 cd ; Application of, 524 a ; 
Austrian Sch., 73 a5, 817 5c; appl. to 
advanced societies, W. Bagehot on, 79 rf-80 5, 
735 5; J. E. Cairnes, 202 ab, 203 5, 525 c ; 
Classical Sch., 526 a, 814 d , 815 a; A. 
Comte's crit. of, 383 a ; Dutch Sch., 657 d ; 
and Econ. Hist., 675 5c ; and Econ. Man, 122 
d, 303 c, 676 d-677 c ; infl. of Exjierience in, 
791 ab ; and Historical Sch., 524 d, 675 d ; 
necessity of combination with Inductive, 526 
ab ; W. S. Jbvons on, 524 d ; T. E. Cliffe Leslie 
on, 525 ab ; and Mathematical symbols, 524 
c, 861 cd ; J. S. Mill on, 524 d ; and Observa¬ 
tion, 523 5 ; Premises of, 523 d. —Econ. 
sci. and Ethics, H. C. Adams on, 799 or, 
800 a : W. Cunningham on, 859 d . —Econ. 
sci., Historical Meth., 675 d\ T. von Bern- 
hardi, 135 d ; A. Comte and Sociology, 
382 dy 383 cd ; W. Cunningham, and Ethics, 
859 cd ; Development a leading principle 
of, 573 a, 675 d ; J. S. Mill on, 735 a ; 

rel. to Orgauic view of society, 675 d. - 

Econ. sci., Inductive Meth., meth. of 
Agreement and DifT. , 792 a; Classical Sob. 
and, 526 a; Sir F. M. Eden on, 679 c; A. 
Smith’s use of, 734 a. — Econ. sci.. Juris¬ 
prudence and, H. C. Adams on, 800 5. — 
Econ. sci., Logical meth., J. B. Cairnes, 202 a, 



525 c .— Econ. sci., Mathematical ivret 
G. Ceva on, 252 cd ; A. A. Cournot, 44 
Diagrams, 574 a-576 5 ; A. J. E. Dopuit, 

654 cd ; M. E. L. Walras, 543 d. -Econ. 

sci., Synthetic Meth. compd. with Ana¬ 
lytical, 38 cd. —Economics, Teaching of: 

Birmingham, 875 d. - Bristol, 876 ab .— 

Cambridge Economics Tripos, 877 5-879 d ; 
aims of, 877 bed, 878 a; Economics, rel. of, to 
business, 877 cd ; International studies, 878 a5 ; 
schedule of examination, 878 bed ; subjects 

included, 878 cd, 879 ab. -Durham, 876 a. 

-Exeter, 876 5.—Ireland, 876 d. -Leeds, 

875 d , 876 a. -Liverpool, 876 a, 877 5.- 

London: Birkbeck Institute, 875 c; King’s 
College, 875 c ; School of Economics, 875 c, 
877 a ; University of, 875 d, 876 a ; University 

College,875 c, 8775.-Manchester, 881 d, 8835. 

- Newcastle, 876 5.—Nottingham, 876 5.— 

Oxford, 879 rf-881 d ; subjects for examination, 
880 c , 881 c ; Honour School, 880 ab, 881 bed; 
diploma, 880 ac , 8S1 d ; seminar, 881 c ; Ruskin 
College, 881 5.—Reading, 876 5.-Scotland, 

876 be. - Sheffield, 876 a. -Southampton, 876 

5. - Wales, 876 d. - France, 877 a. - Ger¬ 

many, Universities, 877 a; secondary schools, 

877 a. —Italy, S. Cognetti on, 840 be. — 
U.S.A., 877 a, 881 d, 881 e?-883 5 ; business 
schools and research bureaux, 882 be ; character 
of instruction given, 8S2 abc ; method of instruc¬ 
tion, seminar, 883 a ; subjects included, 882 d ; 
Universities and Economic Associations, 883 a5; 
secondary schools, 883 5. 

Economistes or Physiocrats : 679 ab. 

Economy : general use of word, 678 a. 

Eden, Sir F. M.: on Brit. Commerce, 680 a; 
Inductive Meth., 679 c; Poor Law, 277 c, 
679 cd. 

Edgeworth, Maria, ou Irish land syst. : 680 cd. 

Education : J. Bentham on, 133 c ; R. Cobden 
on, 316 5 ; General, econ. aspects of, 681 be, 

• 684 a ; A. Smith on, 264 a, 713 c ; Technical, 
desirability of, 681 c. — Education, National, 
269 d ; Sir E. Baines on, 83 d. —Education 
Act, 1921, regulating Children’s Employ¬ 
ment, 836 abc ; Education, Ministry of, 12 a, 
13 5. 

Egoism: and Economic man, 687 5 ; used by 
Economists in philosophic sense, 686 a ; T. R. 
Malthus on, 686 cd ; A. Smith on, 686 5. 

Eight hours’ day : ordinary Arguments for, 6S8 
5 ; in Colonies, 688 a ; Effects, 688 cd ; argu¬ 
ments for Legislative enactment, 689 c ; Origin 
of movement, 687 d ; advocated in exceptional 
Trades, 688 a. 

Elasticity: of Demand, 543 ab, 691 c; A, 
Marshall’s use of, 543 5, 691 5 ; J. S. Mill on, 
691 c. 

Eliot, F. P., on Ideal money: 692 cd. 

Elking, H. : on E. Ind. Co., 693 a; Whale 
fisherv, 693 a. 

Ely, R. T. : 809 d. 

Emblements, or Growing crops : 696 be. 

Emigration : Causes of, 697 a ; Earlier and 
later phases, 696 d ; Eng., early, 322 5, 333 c, 
698 d ; Ger., 697 5, 701 ar ; Holl., 69S c ; and 
Immigration, 700 5; Italy, 701 c; Japan, 
701 cd ; J. S. Mill on, 697 d ; 19th ceuty , 
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99 6 ; Norway and Sweden, 701 c; 
b : Snot, and Ireland. 701 6 ; 

piricism, 721 6 ; Int. and Usury, 
Money, 721 d ; Staple syst., 721 c.-More 

L 


field on, 333 d , 334 a, 697 ab, /01 a.- 
Emigration, from U. K., new policy, 697 c , 

699 c, 701 c ; direction of, 700 d; occupations 
and type of emigrants, 699 d-700 a .~— 
Emigration, Results of: Commercial, 697 d , 

700 d; Economics, 697 c; Political, 698_a, 

701 b; on volume of Population, 697 c, 700 
b ; on condition of Working classes, 697 c, 
699 cd. 

Eminent Domain: Eng., 381 b, 702 d ; Fr., 

702 d ; H. Grotius on, 702 ah ; U.S.A., 381 
b, 702 c, 703 a. 

Empiricism, econ. : Sir T. Gresham, /04 a; 

Middle Ages, 721 6 ; Mod. revival of, 704 b. 
Emphyteusis, tenure of land in Roman law: 

703 c. 

Employers: W. Bagehot on, /0o b\ compd. 
with Capitalists, 704 d ; effects of Co-opera¬ 
tion on, 706 b ; Employers and Employed, 
agreements between, 884 c-886 b ; or Entre¬ 
preneur, 741 d ; False and real classes of, 
707 c ; Federations and Organisations of, 884 c, 
885 abc , 886 a ; Functions of, 704 d, 705 be; 
Importance of, in mod. industry, 706 a ; Jegal 
rel. to Labourer, 706 d ; Liab. of, 358 c, 
707 a ; Socialist view, 706 be ; and Trade 
Unions, mutual recognition of rights, 884 c, 
885 abc, 886 a ; F. A. Walker on, 705 bd, 
742 a, 809 b. 

Employment: and Unemployed, 707 d. - 

Dock Labour, 622 d. 

Emulation: effects, on Expenditure, 709 be; 
on Wealth, 708 d. 

Enclosures: Arable land, conversion to 
pasture, 260 d, 407 ah, 710 b ; J. Arbuthnot 
on, 18th centy., 52 b; Champion and 
Severalty, 23 6, 260 d ; and Depopulation, 
551 6, 552 be , 710 c ; Effects, 52 b, 711 c; 
under Feudal syst., 359 d, 710 a; Mod. legisl., 
24 b, 711 d; Progress, 18th centy., 29 5c, 
32 d, 157 5, 711 a; under Tudors, 28 d, 
710 c. „ «... 

Encyclical of Pope Leo XIII. : on Poor Relief, 
712 d ; on Socialism, 284 cd, 712 c. 
Endowments: princ. of Application, 714 a; 
Arguments for and against, 264 ah, 71 & > 

714 c ; A. Smith on, 264 a, 713 c . 

Enfranchisement: of Serf, effecte of, tli a. 

_Enfranchisement of Copyhold lands, 

Compulsory, 718 b ; Voluntary, 422 b, /1 / d. 
English Early Econ. Hist. : 719 c, Bank of 
Eng., foundation of, 728 policy 

of Edward I. and Edward III., 721 c ; Econ. 
sci., reasons for slow growth m 16th and 17th 
centy., 729 be; Individualism econ. D. 
HhmV 728 b. — Balance of Trade, Sir R. 
Maddison on, 723 d; E. Misselden on, 723 c. 
^Companies, E. Ind 722 * 728 abc, 726 
hr 728 a 729 be ; Merchant Adventurers, 
722 cd 725 d, 727 a ; Trading, hist, of, 728 a ; 
Turkey or Levant, 726 b, 728 «, 729 6.— 
Medv 1 Church, Eng. compd. with Continent, 
721 abed; infl. on Gilds, 720 c; on Int. and 
rwnrv 719 d , 720 bed ; on Jufitum pretium, 
720 c- _Medvl. Econ., Credit, 721 c; Em- 


by development of Banking, 729 a; N. 
Barbon, 728 d ; opposed to Canonists on 
Usury, 725 b ; Sir J. Child, 725 c; R. Coke 
on Manufacture, 727 be; and Companies, 
725 cd; Sir T. Culpeper (2) on Usury, 725 
b; Sir D. Digges, 726 6c; J. Hales, 722 6; 

T. Hobbes, 728 6; and Interdependence of 
econ. and other forces, 724 b ; J. Locke, /28 b, 
729 a ; SirR. Maddison, 723 d ; E. Misselden, 
723 be ; T. Mun, 723 acd , 724 ac, 725 c,_726 c, 
727 ad, 729 c; Navigation Laws, 726 d; 
Self-Int., 724 a; Sir W. Temple, 724 6; J. 
Wheeler, 722 d. —Merchant Adventurers, 
struggle with Staple syst., 725 d ; opposed on 

grounds of Usury, 722 c.-Sixteenth centy., 

Agriculture, 722 a; Commerce, 722 6; 
Debasement of Coin, effects of, 722 6; 
Industry, 722 a .—Staple syst., defence of, 
by G. de Malynes, 723 6c; by T. Milles, 
722 c. 

English Sch. of P.E. : 730 a; infl. on 
American Sch., 805 6, 806 be, 80/ ac, 809 
be, 810 6, 811 a ; J. Anderson on Rent, 39 d, 
734 6 ; Anti-Corn-Law League, 736 6 ; 
similarity to Austrian Sch., 735 c; W. 
Bagehot, Deductive Meth., 735 6; Bank 
Act, Sir R. Peel’s, crit. of, 735 c; Bi¬ 
metallism, mod. view’, /35c; J. Bright and 
R. Cobden, 735 6; I. Butt, 832 d-833 c; 
J. E. Cairnes, 735 5 ; T. Chalmers on Rent, 
734 c; W. Cunningham, 859 a-860 a ; Econ. 
Sci recent developments in, 736 c; H. 
Fawcett, 735 6 ; A. Ferguson, 733 6; infl. 
on Fr. Sch., 733 a; D. IIume on Balance of 
Trade, 732c, 733 c ; F. Hutcheson, “greatest 
happiness of greatest number,” 733 6 ; W. S. 
Jevons, crit. of J. S. Mill, 735 a ; T. E. 
Cliffe Leslie, Historical economist, 735 a; 
J. R. M‘Culloch, 734 c; T. R. Malthus on 
Population, 734 a; J. F. D. Maurice and 
Christian Socialism, 735 a ; J. S. Mill, 
application of Abstract meth. in concrete, 

734 d; Minor writers, 735 d, 736 a; R. 
Owen, 734 c; D. Ricardo on Rent, 734 6c; 
J. E. T. Rogers, Historical economist, 735 a; 
W. N. Senior, 734 c; A. Smith, crit. of 
Commercial syst., 733 d; Sir J. Steuart, 733 
d; Wages Fund, crit. by W. S. Jevons and 
F. A. Walker, 735 c, 809 6.—Laissez-faire, 
18th centy. movement towards, 732 6 ; School, 

735 5 .—-Merc. Sch., N. Barbon, 731 d; Sir 
J. Child, 731 a; Sir T. Culpeper (2), 730 d; 
J. Hales, 730 6; J. Locke, 731 c; E. 
Misselden, 730 d ; T. Mun and exportation 
of Bullion, 723 acd, 730 c.—Early Theorists : 
J. Asgill, 731 a : G. Berkeley, 732 a; R. 
Cantillon and theory of Value, ^732 c; D. 
Defob, 731 d\ S. Fobtkby on Eng. trade, 
731 a ; J. Grauht and Demography, / 31 c ; 
T. Hobbes, 731 a ; -T. Law on Credit awl 
Money, 732 a; J. Massie, 732 d ; Sir W. 
Petty and Arith., Political, 731 6; J. 
Tucker, 732 d; W. Wood, 732 a. 

Entail: Eng. syst., 738 6-740 c; Sc. syst., 
740 d-741 6.—Entail, Objections to, as 
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as restricting 


Improvement, 739 c 
per, 740 a. 

Irrt^ptMso : Free, D. Diderot on, 579 a. 
Entertainments Tax : 828 cd , 830 c. 

Entrepots: and reopening of Commercial 
routes, 616 ab ; and Customs Duties, 741 cd. 
Entrepreneur : or Employer, 741 d. -Func¬ 

tions of, in Distribution, 600 6 , 601 b, 810 b ; 
F. A. Walker on, 705 bd, 707 c, 742 «, 809 b. 
Epliem 6 rides D. Diderot on, 745 a ; Hist, 
of, 743 d- 747 a; Importance in econ. hist., 

747 be ; crit. of opponents of Physiocrats, 
744 itf ; and Slavery, abolition of, 125 6 , 744 a. 

-Lpli^mdrides, Articles by N. Baudeau, 

125 be , 744 abc , 745 c; Butr<$, 744 c ; P. S. 
DuroNT, 653 ac, 744 c; V. R. de Mirabeau, 
744 b, 745 c ; F. Quesnay, 744 b ; A. R. J. 
Torgot, 744 c. 

Equality, econ. conception of, free Competition: 

748 d. 


Equilibrium: and W. S. Jevons’ Mechanics 
of Industry, 581 b , 749 b .—Equilibrium of 

. Supply and Demand, 749 761 c ; and 

Price, 749 c. 

Equity: administration of Accounts, 750 c ; 
Contract, 750 d; Trust, 750 c. 

Error, Law of: 886 6 c; Application, 753 a, 
886 6 ; illustr. by Curves, 751 cd ; classes of 
Phenomena in wli. observed, 752 ab ; and 
Statistics, 751 6 , 886 6 c; illustr. by Tables, 
752 cd. 

Esterno, P.: defence of Agriculture, 755 c ; 
on Banks, departmental, 755 6 ; follower of 
T. R. Malthus, 755 c. 


Ethics : Prot., and Historical Sell., 286 bed. - 

Ethics, conn, with Art. of P.E., in Distr., 

596 cd. -Ethics, conn, with Sci., econ., 597 a ; 

H. C. Adams on, 799 a, 800 a; W. Cunningham 
on. 859 d. 

Evolution: compd. with Darwinism, 481 d, 
482 a, 572 d) J. G. Fichte and G. W. F. 
Hegel on, 573 a ; Social, econ. rel. of to 
scientific meth., 573 a, 675 d .—Evolution, 
Econ., and F. List, 310 d, 613 cd ; Theory of, 
573 a. 

Examples, use of; Fictitious, F. Ba.stiat, T. 
De Quincey, D. Ricardo, 758 6 c; Real and 
General, D. Ricardo and A. Smith, 758 6 ; 
Real and Particular, J. E. Cairnes and A. 


Smith, 758 6. 

Excess Profits Duty : 828 c, 829 bd. 

Exchange : rates of, and Arbitrage, 51 a ; 
Austrian Sch. on, 816 6 ; dist. fr. Barter, 
122 c; Broking, compd. with Bill Broking, 
140 d, 141 a , 778 6 ; and transmission of 
Bullion, 777 c; D. Diderot on, 578 a ; and 
Distr., 596 6 ; Dry, euphemism for usury, 
643 6 ; H. H. Gossen on, 766 a ; W. S. 
Jevons on, 766 6 c; C. Menger on, 766 c, 
816 6 ; James Mill on, 759 6 ; J. S. Mill on, 
759 cd, 760 c-761 6 ; Exchange of Notes, 
and Sc. clearing syst., 307 d, 778 ab ; Origin 
of, 121 d; basis of Prodn. and Distr., 758 d ; 
as part of Prodn., 451 d ; Sci. of, or Catal¬ 
lactics, 233 c, 351 6 c, 735 6 ; A Smith on, 
759 6 ; Uses of word, 261 c; M. E. L. 

Walras on, 766 c; F. Wieser on, 816 c.- 

Exchange or Bourse, 174 d, 767 6 ; Coulisse, 


fi r 


441 c.—Exchange, Foreign, Arbitd^— 

demand, 50 bed ; Axioms governing, 772 6 .- 

Exchange, Foreign, Fluctuations in, C. Bosan- 
QUET on, 169 a ; Causes of, 771 abed ; and fall 
in gold price of Silver, 771 cd .—Exchange, 
Indian, Brit., 776 6-777 c; Dutch, 773 a- 
776 6.—Exchange, Internal, and Banks, 
national, U.S.A., 777 d ; and Clearing 
syst., 777 d ; Mod. facilities for, 777 c.—- 
Exchange, International, and Bi-metallism, 
148 ab ; and Latin Union, 36 a ; in Middle 
Ages, 22 6 c, 85 a . —Exchange, Medvl., 
Italians or Lombards, 342 c; Jews, 342 c. 

-Exchange, Royal, compd. with Foreign 

institutions, 767 d-768 6 ; founded by Sir T. 
Gresham, 767 6 .—Exchange, Value in, 
determined by Diffic. and Utility, 759 d ; 
Subjective and Objective, Austrian Sch. on, 

814 d, S16c.-Under unlimited Competition : 

measured by Cost of Prodn., 761 6 ; not 
measured by Cost of Prodn., 760 d) A. 
Smith on, 815 6 c.—Exchange Value of 
Money, 816 c ; Under Monopoly: One-sided, 
760 6 ; Two-sided, 759 d. 

Exchanger, Royal, hist, of office: 724 d, 778 d. 
Exchequer: Exchequer Bond, and Conversion 
of Brit. National Debt, 786 a ; Exchequer, 
Closing of by Charles II., effects, 786 6 c ; in 

Scot., 784 a. -Exchequer Bill, compd. with 

Exchequer Bond, 785 6 c ; Funding of, 785 
°*» '^4 6ctf.—Exchequer, Medvl., 
779 6-780 6 ; and Deprec. of Coinage, 780 c: 

Pipe rolls, 780 d ; Records of, 780 d, - 

Exchequer, Mod., Budget, 185 6,781 c, 828 a- 
830 6 ; Comptroller-general and auditor of, 
71 d, 12 ab) Consolidated Fund, 389 d, 
781 c, 782 6 ; Parly, control, 783 a, 828 a; 
Supply, 782 6 c ; dist. fr. Treasury, 783 c. 
Excise: dist. fr. Customs Duties, 786 d ; 
Indirect tax, 787 a ; Statistics of, 787 d, 
789 ab ; Sir R. Walpole’s reform of, 787 6 . 
—Excise Scheme of Sir R. Walpole, econ. 
Merits, 788 6 ; A. Smith’s approval, 789 a; 
Unpopularity, 788 cd. 

Expenditure : Meaning of word, 790 d. 
Experience: infl. of in Deductive Meth., 

791 a 6 ; Relative value of, 791 a. 

Experiment: compd. with Observation, 791 d. 
Experimental Meth.: use of in Econ. sci., 

792 ab) use of in econ. Legisl., 792 6 ; J. B. 
Say’s use of term, 792 c. 

Expert: Econ., different classes of, 793 a ; 
Relative value of, 792 d. 

Exports : Brit., 1854-1890,339 6-340 d ; Foreign, 
340 cd ) “Invisible,” 886 c-887 c. — Exports, 
Duties on, in Colonies, Brit., 795 d, 796 a\ 
Eng., 794 a-795 6 ; Foreign countries, 797 a) 
Incidence of, 797 a ; Ind., 796 6 ; J. R. 
M‘Culloch on, 795 c; discouraged by Merc. 
Syst., 795 c ; Origin of, 794 a ; absence of, in 
U.S.A., 796 d ) mod., in W. Indies, 796 6 c. 
Expropriation : Compensation for, 798 abc; 
Necessity of in certain cases, 797 6 c; Princ. 
of, 797 d. 


Factories, as syst. of Colonisation : 321 6 c. 
Factory Acts, 835 c-836 d ; Employment of 
Children, 1903, 836 a; Employment of Women, 
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r /Persons, and Children, 1920, S35 cl ; 
J/ud effects. 278 bed, 683 d ; aud Restrns. 
_ Am- Labour, 179 ft, 278 cd, 835 c-836 d; 
Factory Legislation, U.S.A., 831 d , 836 d. 

-Factory Syst., Rise of, 278 ah. 

Famine : Depopulation ns symptom of, 553 cd. 
Farr, W.: and Census, 239 ft; and Mean 
afterlifetime, 497 d, 790 b. 

Fashion : form of Custom, 476 d. 

Fauquier, F., influence on T. Jefferson: 805 b. 
Federal Reserve System, Banking, U.S.A., 
113 <2-1145, 820 d -822 a; discourages branch 
Banking, 307 d. 

Ferguson, A. : similarity of views to A. Smith’s, 


733 b. 

Feudalism : Advantages of, 53 be; Char, of, 
738 b ; struggle of medvl. City with, 292 cd; 

Irish Cosbery, 434 b ; Defects of, 299 a. - 

Feudal Incidents, Aid, 30 b ; Escheat, 753 d. 
Fichte, J. G., on Development: 573 a. 

Final Degree of Utility: Austrian Scb. on, 
73 b, 815 5-816 acd ; J. Bentham on, 133 ft ; 
W. S. Jevons on, 378 c, 393 d , 766 ft, 815 ft ; 
corapd. with Total Utility, 569 ft, 570 a. 
Finance, Aristotle on, 813 ft-814 a ; Training 
in, Birmingham, 875 d ; Cambridge and Oxford, 
879 bc f 880 ft ; U.S.A., 882 cd. # 

Finances: and Cameralistic Sci., 207 d, 20 S 
a; Dutch Sch. on, 659a; Russ., G. Cancrin, 
2 io ft.—Finances, Brit., Appropriation. 
811 d ; Budget, 185 ft, 828 a-830 d; Defici¬ 
ency Advances, 533 be ; Deficiency Bills, 
533 cd ; of the Great War, 828 a-829 ft, 854 c- 
855 c. -Finances, Brit. Imperial, Expendi¬ 

ture : Conversion of National Debt, 
854 c-855 c. —Revenue: Customs, 828 a- 
829 c, 830 bed ; Excise, 828 a-829 c.— 
Finances, Fr., L.-E. de Corvetto, 434 a; De¬ 
pots et Consignations, 560 d. —Finances, 
medvl., Comptes, Chambre des, 380 cd ; 
Dialogus de Scaccario, 576 be; Domaine, 
628 be. 

Fisheries, U.K., Sir J. Caird inspects, 83.3 b. ^ 
Fleetwood, W. : on Debasement of coin, 731 
d ; Prices of corn and other commodities, 
731 d. 

Forests: Assart or Essart, Purpresture, and 
Waste, 754 c ; Forestry in Scotland, 802 a. 
Forfeiture : 422 ft. 

Fourier, C. : V. P. ConsidSrant on system of, 
852 cd ; on Co-operation and social organisa¬ 
tion, 364 a. 

Franklin, B. : economic opinions and influence, 

804 d, 805 a ; infl. in England and France, 

805 ft; on rate of increase of Population in 
U.S.A., 805 a. 

Freehold: 422 ft. 

Free Trade : Anti-Corn-Law League, 42 d ; 
Sir E. Baines on, 83 c; F. Bastiat on, 123 c : 
Rill of 1846, 42 d , 424 d ; aud Bounties, 172 
ft; Lord Brougham on, 181 ft; Budget, 
1852. 187 d, 188 a; E. Burke on, 88 ft, 195 
ft ; Sir J. Caird on, 833 a ; G. Canning and, 
211 c ; D. Caraka on, 225 a ; C. B. di 
Cavour on, 237 ah ; M. Chevalier on, 276 c; 
Sir J. Child on, 277 ft; appL to Coasting 
trade, 313 d\ W. Cobbett on, 315 c; R. 
Cobden on, 316 d; R. Coke on, 319 a; and 


Colonies, 323 ft, 325 abed ; Marqujhnfcll 
Dangeul on, 480 c; M. Delfico on, 
aud Dock, 616 a; Dutch Sch. on, 658 d\ 
D. Graswinckel on, 656 be ; H. Grotius 

on, 656 a. -Free Trade, Exceptions to, 

admitted by A. Smith, 352 d. -Free Trade 

and Reciprocity: H. Clay on, 305 ft. 

Freight: and Adjustment, Average, 9 cd. 

French Sch. of P.E.: infl. on American Sell., 
805 be, 806 be, 807 d, 808 a; infl. of Eng. 
Sch. on, 733 a. 

Friendly Societies : J. Acland and, 8 c. 

Functions : mathematical, compd. with Curves, 
474 aft. 

Funding: of Debt to U.S.A. 830 a, 855 be; 
of Exchequer Bills, 785 a .—Funding syst., 
T. Chalmers on, 256 aft; and National or 
public Debt, 507 a, 830 a, 855 be. 

Gallatin, A., financial administration of: 806 aft. 

Game Laws : Fr. Capitainerie, 217 ft. 

Gavelkind, inher. by: 178 ft, 420 ab. 

Geometrical Ratio, and T. R. Malthus* 
doctrine of Population : 57 ft. 

George, H. : infl. in America, 808 d ; on Land 
taxation, 808 d. 

German Sch. of P.E. : American Sell, and, 
809 c; Austrian Sch. and, 814 c, 817 be; 
W. Cunningham influenced by, 859 d ; mod. 
sch. on Value, 763 d, 764 ft. 

Giddings, F. H. : 809 cl, 810 a. 

Gilds: Anglo-Saxon, 428 d; infl. of medvl. 
Church, 720 c ; Florentine, and revolt of 
Ciompi, 288 ft; in Eng., hist, of, 428 d-430 
c ; Industrial, compd. with merchant Com¬ 
panies, 373 d, 429 ft ; as econ. Organisation, 
302 d ; Origin of, theories as to, 293 c, 429 a ; 
Religious, in Middle Ages, 429 c.—Gilds, 
Craft or Corporations; and Apprentice¬ 
ship,' 45 cd, 430 a; Roman Collegium, 
320 d , 429 a; Journeymen’s Compagnon* 
nages, 367 d ; Const, of, 429 c ; Decline of, 
18th centy., 430 ft ; rel. to Journeyman, 430 
a ; Livery of, 372 a ; in Loudon in Middle 
Ages, 372 a, 430 a; Origin of, 429 a; favoured 
by Plantagenets, 429 d; A. Smith on, 430 ft; 

reguln. of, under Tudors, 430 a. -Gilds, Fr., 

organised by J. B. Colbert, 431 a ; Hist, of, 
430 c-431 ft ; Jurando or managing board, 
430 c; abolished by A. R. J. Turgot, 431 ft. 

- Gilds, Ger., or Ziinfte, Decline of, 431 c ; 

K. A. von Hardenberg and abolition of, 431 

d, 432 a; Hist, of, 431 be. -Gild Merchant, 

rel. to Borough, 293 cd, 372 a, 428 d ; Const, 
of, 428 d ; struggle with Craft gilds, 294 a, 
429 ft ; medvl. Powers of, 293 d. 

Godin, J. B. A. : Familistere, 289 a, 413 a. 

Godwin, W. : on B. Franklin’s estimates of 
American population, 805 a. 

Gold : Appreciation of since 1873, Birmingham 
Sch. on, 67 c . — Gold Bullion, Autumnal 
Drain of, 73 d, Gold, Currency Notes ex¬ 
changeable for, 860 c, 869 a ; Gold, Discoveries 
of, J. E. Cairnes on effects of, 202 c ; aud 
Prices, 16th centy., 344 a. — Gold, Drain of, 
in Crises, 868 bd, 869 aft.— Gold as Stan, or 
measure of value, M. Chevalier on, 276 d ; 
introd. into Ger., 1872, 773 d ; in Holl., 
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pitaix of 1875, 774 a6 ; estab. by 2nd 
Liverpool in Eng., 1816, 147 ab .— 
' reserve, Drain of Bullion and, 868 d, 

569 6c; U.S.A., 114 a, 821 d , 822 a.-Gold, 

Value of, infl. of Bimetallism on, 148 cd ; 
Gold, withdrawn from circulation, 860 c. 
Goldsmiths, banking operations of, 17th centy. : 
93 c. 

Goods : Collective, 320 c ; Complementary, 
K. Mengeb on, 380 ab ; Consumption and 
prodn., 392 a ; of 1st, 2nd, and 3rd order, 
and Prodn., instr. of, 380 ab, 392 a, 393 6, 
815 cd. 

Gossen, H. H. : Exchange, 766 a ; theory of 
Value, 814 d. 

Government: St. Thomas Aquinas on, 49 b ; by 
Aristocracy, 53 abc ; J. Bodin on theories of, 
161 a ; J. Calvin on, 204 c ; D. Diderot on, 
579 ab ; Intervention, H. Sidgwick on, 194 b ; 
W. S. Jevons on functions of, 194 6 ; J. S. 
Mill on, 194 c. 

Granger organisation, U.S.A.: Railway legisl. 
and absentee, 4 a. 

Graswinckel, D. : on Free Trade in corn, 656 
be ; rise of Prices, 656 cd. 

Graunt, J. : and Demographv, 57 a. 545 a, 
731 c. 

Gresham, Sir T.: ecou. Empiricism, 704 a; 

founder of Royal Exchange, 767 b. 

Grotius, H.: on Eminent Domain, 702 ab ; 
Free Trade, 656 a ; Int. and Usury, 656 b ; 
Money', 656 b ; Property, 285 d ; Value, 
theory of, 656 b. 

Guinea Co.: 18 d, 330 a. 

Habit compd. with Custom : 476 b. 

Hague Conferences: on Arbitration, Inter¬ 
national, 812 6-813 6 ; on law of Bills of 
Exchange, 145 6; on Contraband, 399 6; 
on Declaration of War, 521 c ; limitation of 
action for recovery of contract debts, Drago 
Doctrine, 868 ab ; on privateering, 520 c- 
521 a. 

IIalks, J., 16lli centy. economist: 261 a, 722 6, 
730 6. 

Hamburg Co.: 18 a, 375 c. 

Hamilton, A. : financial achievements of, 805 cd ; 
A. Smith and, 805 c. 

Hanse of London, organisation and privileges 
of: 341 6, 343 6. 

Hanseatic League : Articles of trade, 342 6; 
and medvl. Carrying Trade, 342 6, 349 a ; 
Decline of, 350 a ; Hist, and position of, 669 
a ; and Merchant Adventurers, 17 bed, 343 
6 ; and Steely'ard, 17 bed, 373 d, 669 a. 
HAudenberg, K. A., Prinz von : and abolition of 
Gilds, 431 d, 432 a. 

Harmonies of Econ. : and Individualism, 675 
ab ; Liberty a condition of, 675 a. — Har¬ 
monies, F. Bastiat’s theory, 4 d, 123 d, 
674 d. 

Health, Ministry of, 11 d, 13 6, 428 a. 

Hegel, G. W. F. : on Development of society, 
573 a. 

Helvetius : and Self-int., 128 a. 

Higgs, H.: on conditions of a scientific school, 
804 b. 

Hildebrand, B. : on Utility and Value, 765 c. 



Historical Meth.; T. von Bernhardi, 
and princ. of Development and Relativity 
573 a, 675 d ; J. S. Mill on, 735 a ; rel. to 
Organic view of society, 675 d. 

Historical Sch. : American Sch. influenced 
by, 809 cd ; A posteriori meth., 43 6 ; A. 
Comte and Sociology, 382 d, 383 cd ; W. 
Cunningham and, 859 d; and Deductive 
Metli., 524 d % 675 d ; and Laissez-faire, 
2S6 c ; and Protestantism, 286 6 . 

History: J. E. T. Rogers on, 735 a. -Econ. 

Hist., rel. to Theory, Concurrent view, 675 
d ; Corrective view, 675 c ; Handmaid view, 
675 c; No-counexion view, 675 6 ; Supersession 
view, 675 d. 

Hobbes, T. : on Wealth, national, 731 a. 

Horne, Sir R., Budget of, 829 d. 

Horner, F. : and Bullion Committee, Report 
of, 191 d. 

Hours of Labour, Restriction of Children’s, 
836 a 6 c. 

Housing: report of Building Societies on, 
831 c ; Housing of the Working Classes Acts, 
Compensation allowed by, 376 a, 381 c. 

Huber : on Conflict of Laws, 387 6 . 

Hudson’s Bay Co.: 326 d , 330 6 , 331 c, 611 6 . 

Humanism : and Protestantism, 286 d. 

Hv?nanisme, term invd. by N. Baudeau : 125 c. 

Hume, D.: on Balance of Trade, 87 ad, 732 c, 
733 c ; Int., variations in rate of, 733 c ; on 
Merc. Syst., 733 c ; National Debt, 733 c ; 
against Paper Currency, 804 d ; Population, 
anc. compd. with mod., 732 c, 733 c ;. Social 
Contract, 728 6 . 

Hutcheson, F. : anticipation of J. Bentham’s 
“greatest happiness of the greatest number,” 
132 d, 733 6 . 

Hypothesis: as assistance to Observation, 
791 c. 

Ideal Commonwealths : E. Cabet’s Icarie , 198 
bed, 365 d ; T. Campanella’s Civitas Solis , 
208 6 ; Sir T. More’s Utopia, 198 6, 362 d ; 
Plato’s Republic, 362 c. 

Immigration : and Emigration, 700 6 . — Im¬ 
migration, Alien, 802 6-803 a. 

Imperial Unity : and Colonies, self-governing, 
841 6-843 6 , 844 c-845 6 ; Conferences, S43 6 , 

844 bd ; and Preferential Trading, 15 d, 830 d, 

845 6 .-Imperial Council, continuous, sug¬ 

gested, 844 a ; Imperial organisation, 843 a- 
845 6 ; Imperial “Secretariat,” 844 6 . 

Imports : Foreign, 340 c. —Imports, Brit., 
1854-90, 339 6-340 d ; excess over Exports, 
886 cd ; and int. on Foreign investments, 
340 6 .—Import Duties, Book of Rates, 
167 d. 

Imp 6 t Unique : Spau. Alcavala, 30 d ; B. 
Davila’s Poll-tax, 485 a ; Dime Royale, S. 
le P. Vauban’s, 537 6 , 583 abc ; P. S. Dupont 
on, 653 c. 

Impressment, G. Everett on : 757 d. 

Income, F. Wieser on theory of: 816 rf-817 a. 

Income Tax : in U.K., reimposed 1842, 187 d ; 
increase in, during Great War, 828 ac, 829 a ; 
Super-tax, increase in, 828 ac, 829 a. 

Increment, unearned: H. George on appropria¬ 
tion of, 808 d 
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panies, Fr.: 319 c, 330 5, 670 5. 

96 ab ; tendency to Uniformity, 601 

nt. 


nperial Bank of, 819 <2-820 5 ; Council 
442 a, 776 d : Gov. of, 14 b ; closing of 
Mints, 1894, 776 d 777 b. 

Individualism : J. Bentham, 133 ab ; M. Del- 
fico, 538 a ; and Harmonies of Econ., 675 
ab ; and Protestantism, 285 abc. 

Indorser: 6 c, 144 5; in Blank, 155 b. 
Inductive Meth.: Agreement and diff., meth. of, 
792 a; Classical Sch. and, 526 a; and 
Deductive Meth., necessity of combination, 
526 ab ; Sir F. M. Eden on, 679 c; A. Smith’s 
use of, 734 a. 

Industrial: Industrial Agreements, Engi¬ 
neering and Allied Industry, 884 c -886 b; 
collective bargaining, 884 d , 885 ab ; decisions 
as to apprentices, etc., 884 d, 885 b; Em¬ 
ployers, Federation of, 884 c; Employers 
and Trade Unions, mutual recognition of 
rights of, 884 d, 885 abc ; machine tools, 884 d, 
8855; overtime, 884 <2, 886 a; procedure for deal¬ 
ing with questions arising, 885 d -886 a ; Trade 
disputes, 884 c, 885 abc ; Wages, 885 d; Works 
Committees, 886 a .—Industrial Council, 
Board of Trade, 824 b .—Industrial Dis¬ 
putes, avoidance of, 884 c, 886 a ; by Bureau 
of Labour, U.S.A., 831 d .—Industrial 

Employment of children, 835 c-836 ac. - 

Industrial Partnership, compd. with Co¬ 
operation, 419 d . —Industrial Revolution, 
and Trade, 345 a . —Industrial Statistics, 
by Bureau of Labour, U.S.A., 832 ab. 
Industries: Interdependence of, and Divis. of 
Labour, 409 d, 610 b. —Industries, Sub¬ 
sidiary, and Divis. of Labour, 609 a. 
Industry: and Econ. Freedom, 674 5.— 
Domestic Syst. of Industry, Arguments for 
and against, 630 cd ; Char, and advantages, 
630 be ; causes of Decline, 630 c ; and Sweat¬ 
ing, 630 d. —Gov. Reguln. of Industry, J. 
Bentham on Board, 156 d .—Mechanics of 
Industry, and Equilibrium, W. S. Jevons 
on, 581 b, 749 b ; and Total Utility, 581 b. 
Infants, Disabilities of: 587 d. 

Inheritance : Bonorum possessio, Roman law, 
164 c; Borough Eng., to youngest son, 168 
c ; Co-jiarceners, 420 a ; Dead’s part, 486 
b ; and Domicil, 631 d ; Entail, Eng., 738 
5-740 c ; Entail, Scot., 740d-741 5 ; Escheat, 
753 d; Gavelkind, 178 5, 420 ab ; Sir H. 
Maine on law of, 570 d ; Primogeniture, de¬ 
rived from feudalism, 455 5 ; in Roman law, 
130 d, 164 c , 790 a ; Tanistry, 178 c. 
Insurance: A. de Courcy on, 445 a . —Insur 
ance, Life, Actuary, 8 d ; F. Baily on, 83 
a ; Bonus, 164 d; and Death-rate, 49 7cd .— 
Insurance, Marine, and Average, general, 

9 c, 74 d; Bottomry, loan on, 170 5 c ; and 
Canon law, 213 5c.— Insurance, National, 
Compulsory Preference of arrears in, 381 5 . 
—Insurance, Unemployment, 824 5. 

Interest : Accrue, 7 a; N. BARHONon, 120 ab ; 
marginal productivity, theory of, I. Bctt on, 
832 d ; effect of Certainty, 251 c ; Compound, 
39 c, 380 5. — Int. .Rate of, in Banks, popular, 
109 c, 110 5 ; in Colonies, 324 5c ; D. Hume 
on variations in, 733 c ; Natural, J. Massie 
on, 732 d; and Savings, 7 d, 110 d; Scot., 


and Capital, Austrian Sch. on, 816 d, 826 a. 
—Int. and Usury, St. Antoninus on, 43 a ; 
St. Thomas Aquinas on, 49 ab, 479 cd ; Aris¬ 
totle on, 54 d; J. Bentiiam’s argument, 131 
ab ; C. Besold on, 136 a ; J. Calvin’s defence 
of, 205 bed ; J. Camerarius on, 208 5 ; evasion 
of Canon law against, 213 5-214 a, 217 cd ; 
Sir J. Child on, 725 c, 731 a; opposed by 
medvl. Church, 212 5, 217 c, 719 d , 720 bed ; 
Sir T. Culpeper (elder and younger) on, 470 cd, 
725 5, 730 d ; F. T. De Vio on, 573 c; T. R. 
Dew on, 573 d ; J. Eck on, contractus trinus, 
673 cd ; H. Grotius on, 656 5 ; examined by 
M. Mosse, 479 d ; in Roman law, 39 c ; C. 

Salmasius on, 136 a, 656 d. -Int. and 

Usury, Consumptibles and fungibles, 393 
a ; Damnum Emergens, 49 5, 479 cd ; 
Lucrum Cessans, 49 5, 479 cd. 

International Arbitration, 811 d-813 5; 
International Courts, 812 c-813 a. 

International Labour Organisation, League of 
Nations, 835 d. 

International Law : Angarie, droit d’, 40 a ; 
Declaration of London, 862 c-864 a ; Decl. 
of Paris, 521 c, 864 a ; Embargo, 695 d; 
Enemy Goods or property on land, 715 a; 
Enemy goods at sea, maritime capture, 715 
a, 862 d - 864 a. — International Law, 
Hague Conferences on, 812 5-813 5 ; Paper 

blockade, 520 c. -International Law, 

Neutral States, and Blockade, effective, 57 d, 
156 abc, 397 a, 520 c, 863 a-864 a ; Contra¬ 
band trade, 398 d-399 5, 520 c, 521 c , 862 5- 
864 a .—International Law, Private, 387 
be ; Conflict of Laws, 387 bed ; Domicil and 
Nationality, 631 5-632 a \ Drago Doctrine, 
867 d -868 5; Foreign judgments aud pro¬ 
cedure, 387 bed, 631 d ; Marriage and divorce, 
631 d ; and Will, 631 d. 

International Trade: and Cost, Comparative, 
434 be; J. S. Mill on, 604 a ; functions of 
Money in, 604 a. 

International Value, and Demand : 748 a. 

International Working Men’s Assoc.: 
Anarchism and M. Bakounin, 38 d, 39 a; 
and Socialism, scientific, 361 d. 

Intestate Succession : 14 d, 603 cd; Roman 
law, 164 c. 

Investment: Aleatory, 315; in Land Banks, 
108 a. 

Ireland, econ. condition of: Sir F. Brewster 
on, 178 d ; Irish Free State, Courts of, 449 
cd ; Northern Ireland, Courts of, 449 be. 

“Iron Law” of Wages: F. Lassalle on, 337 
d ; K. J. Rodbertus on, 337 d. 

Jefferson, T. : French infl. on, 805 be. 

Jevons, W. S. : on Alternative stan. of value, 
36 a ; Appreciation of stan., 45 5 ; T. C. 
Banfield’s anticipation of his views, 91c; on 
Bimetallism, 36 a, 147 cd, 148 d, 149 5; 
Competition, 378 c; Consumption, utility 
as foundation of, 393 d ; Deductive Meth., 
524 d; invd. phrase, “Degree of utility,” 
536 a ; on Diffic. of attainment, 581 5, 582 
a ; Distance in time, 592 d ; Equilibrium 
and Mechanics of Industry, 581 5, 749 5 ; 
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;e, 766 be ; Final utility and value, 
^. 3^3 d, 766 b , 815 6 ; Gov., functions 
JpXb ; the “legislator ” of, 860 a ; eflects of 
i-sided Monopoly, 760 a ; Periodicity of 
Crises and sunspots, tentative hypothesis, 
461 cl 467 ab ; Tabular stan., 472 b ; Trade 
Unions, 760 a ; theory of Value, 814 d. 
Jews, superseded by Italian money-lenders : 342c. 
Johnson, S., on Excise : 789 a. 

Joint Products, special case of, By-Products : 
197 c. 

Jones, R. : on Bent, 734 c; crit. of D. Ricardo, 
734 c. 


Journeyman : Compagnonnages or Journey¬ 
men’s societies, 367 d ; rel. to Gilds, 430 a. 

Jurisprudence and Economics, H. C. Adams 
on interdependence of : 800 b. 

Jus naturae, Jus naturale, Natural law or 
right: St. Thomas Aqoinas on, 48 b ; Canon 
Law on, 212 a. 


Kartell or Trust: 229 c. 

Keiibseboom, W., on Life tables : 657 b. 

Key Industry : 852 a. 

Klock, K., on Taxation, Proportional : 508 c. 
Knights of Labour, U.S.A., 193 b. 


Labour: Agent of Prodn., 21 be ; Children’s, 
under Factory syst., 278 b ; Children’s, re¬ 
strictions on, 835 e-836 d ; as Commodity, E. 
Burke on, 195 a ; Cost of, and wages, T. 
Brasset on, 176 d ; D. Diderot on, 578 c ; 
Displacement of, by Conversion of Arable 
into Pasture, 49 d ; and Distance in time, 
593 be ; as highest order of Goods, 815 d; 
Marginal, and benefits of prodn., 597 c ; law 
of marginal Utility applied to, 815 be; 
prodn. of Utility, 358 a ; as source of Value, 
IC. Marx on, 763 cd, —Bureau of Labour, 
Eng., 193 a; Switz., 193 a ; U.S.A., 193 b , 

831 d- 832 c.—Labour and Capital, Anti¬ 
thesis, fallacy of Co-operative view, 706 b ; 
real as regards Distr., 600 d ; Earnings of 
management a species of wages, 668 b ; 
functions of Employer in mod. industry, 
706 a .—Dept, of Labour, U.S.A., 811 5, 

832 a ; Labour Disputes, and Apprentice¬ 

ship, Statute of, 46 c ; Arbitration and 
Conciliation, 51 b, 384 d -385 c, 389 abc ; 
Engineering and Allied Industry Agree¬ 
ments, S84 c -886 b. — Division of Labour, 
Arguments for and against, 610 ab ; C. Bab¬ 
bage on, 76 5, 609 b ; C. B. Beccaria on, 127 
d ; coincident with creation of Capital, 608 d ; 
dist. fr. Combination of Labour, 608 c ; 
Dangers of, 609 c; and effectiveness of Effici¬ 
ency, 609 a, 684 c ; and Interdependence of 
industries, 409 d, 610 b ; appl. to Poor 
relief, 266 d ; and Productivity, 609 b ; A. 
Smith on, 409 b , 609 ab ; and Subsidiary 
industries, 609 a .— Efficiency of Labour, 
effects of Certainty on, 251 c .—Elements in : 
Diligence, 685 ab ; Physical vigour, 682 d-684 
a ; Skill, 684 a-685 a .— Labour Exchange, 
R. Owen’s, and experiment in Communism 
at New Harmony. 365 be. - Labour Ex¬ 

changes, 824 b .— Forced Labour, Corvee : 
mod. Egypt, 433 d; and Prestation, 
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Fr., 433 be; and Suez Canal, 433 , 

Hours of Labour, Children’s Emph ty ^ ^ 
ment, 836 abc ; Eight Hours’ day, Australia, 

688 ac , 689 d ; in Utopia, 362 d. - 

Knights of Labour, U.S.A., 193 b. 

Labour, Ministry of, 824 b. —Labour, Or¬ 
ganisation of, C. Babbage on, 76 be ; J. J. L. 
Blanc and, 65 c, 153 d ; Bourse du travail, 

174 d .—Productive and Unproductive 
Labour, T. Chalmers on, 256 b ; J. Craig 
on A. Smith’s distinction, 857 d; J. S. Mill 
on, 358 a ; A. Smith on, 358 a, 857 d. -— 
Rent, Labour, and Black Death, 28 c, 152 b , 

261 a, 407 a; Commutation of, effect on 

Manor as econ. unit, 28 c, 152 b, 407 a. - 

Restrictions on Labour, Boycotting, 175 c; 

Factory Acts, 278 cd, 835 c. -Right to 

Labour, J. J. L. Blanc’s Ateliers Nationaux,' 

66 a ; P. F. Boncerf on, 163 b . —Labour as 
measure of Value, T. R. Malthus on, 562 c. 

—Value of, J. Davidson on, 862 ab. 

Labour Party, first Budget of : 830 be. 

Labourer: condition of, 18th centy., R. Cantillon 

on, 215 c. -Labourer, legal rel. to Employer, 

706 d. —Labourer, MedvL, and Allotment, 

32 c ; and Canon Law, 212 b. 

Lafayette : infl. on American Sell., 805 c. 

Laissez-faire: R. L. de V. de P. d’ARGENSON 
on, 52 d ; J. Bentham on, 133 b; J. Bright 
on, 179 b ; E. Burke on, 195 b ; J. E. Cairnes 
on, 194 c ; T. Carlyle on, 227 d; C. B. di 
Cavour on, 237 d ; R. Cobdrn on, 316 5; and 
Consumption, 394 d , 395 a; and Doctrin¬ 
aire, 623 c ; E. Ducpetiaux on, 645 b ; P. 

S. Dupont on, 653 c; and Evolution, II. 
Spencer on, 482 a ; and Historical Sell., 286 
c ; and Manchester Sch., 237 d ; B. Mande- 
ville on, 732 b; J. S. Mill on, 194 c; Ob¬ 
jections to, 380 a ; and Protestantism, 285 ad ; 

J. C. L. S. de Sismondi on, 286 c. —Laissez- 
faire in Amer., Orthodox Sch., 539 ab .— 
Laissez-faire Sch., 735 b. 

Land : as Agent of Prodn., 21 be ; for Allot¬ 
ments, compulsory acquisition of, 803 ac; 
Bocland, 35 d, 160 d ; Compensation for 
compulsory taking of, 375 d-376 a, 381 bed ; 
Compensation for tenant’s improvements, 376 
abc , 800 cd, 801 cd ; Copyhold, Enfranchise¬ 
ment of, 422 5, 717 b ; Copyhold, abolished 
by Lavr of Property Act, 1922, 422 be; Distr. 
of, W. Bell on, 129 be; Entail, 738 b; and 
Feudalism, 738 b; Folkland, 35 5, 160 d ; 
Life tenant, present position of, 739 bc } 755 a; 
small quant, of let out as substitute for Poor 
relief, 755 b; Servitudes and Easements, 
668 c ; Settlement, 739 a , — Land Banks : 
Advantages, 107 d; J. Asgill’s scheme, 179 
c ; Austro-Hungary, 108 c ; rivalry with Bank 
of Eng., 257 ab ; N. Barbon’s, 119 a, 120 d ; 
assoc, of Borrowers, Ger., 107 a; J. Briscoe’s 
scheme, 179 c; H. Chamberlen’s scheme, 
257 ab ; F. Cradockk’s proposal, 451 a ; 
Credit Foncier, Fr. 108 5, 454 bed ; assoc, of 
Lenders, Ger., 108 a; under State Control, 

Ger., 108 d; conditions of Success, 107 d. - 

Crown Lands, in Colonies, 324 a, 469 c ; 
Foreshore, 469 b ; and Forfeiture, 469 c ; in 
Middle Ages, 469 a. — Land, Ecclesiastical, 
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#lidule Ages, protected against Alienation, 
S^q/; superior Cultivation of, 282 d ; subject 
___ Scutage,* 282 c.—Holdings of Land, 

Large, Advantages of, 47.1 cib. -Land LegisL. 

Irish, Court of Irish Land Commission, 449 d 

conversion of Tenant into Proprietor, 179 6 .- 

Land, Nationalisation of, and Compensa¬ 
tion, 376 c ; P. E. Dove on, 636 a ; T. Evans 
on, 767 a ; T. Spence on, 736 a. —Land, 
Ownership or Property in, Colonial lands, 
324 a ; in Eng. law, 422 be, 754 d \ Law of 
Property Act, 1922, 14 d , 15 b , 422 be. — 
Land Registration, 199 d, 200 a. —Land 
Revenue, auditors of, 7l d. —Land, Taxation 
of, H. George and, 808 d. —Land Tenures, 
Alod, 35 bd ; Bede, 128 d; Benefice, 130 a ; 
Cens, Fr. 18th centy., 237 d ; Copyhold, 422 
b, 544 6 , 717 b ; Cornage, 426 d ; Cottiers, 
439 6 c ; Daywork, 485 d ; Drengage, 641 a ; 
Extraneus, 798 d ; Feudal, char, and advan¬ 
tages, 53 b ; Frankalmoign, 282 c ; Heriot, 
422 6 ; Molmen, 685 6 , 782 d; Precariae, 
25 b ; statute Quia Emptores, 544 b ; Vil- 
lanus, Villein, or Yardling, 25 a , 28 c, 544 
be ; Virgate or Yardland, 25 a ; Week- 
work, 25 b. —Land Tenures, in Roman 
law, Emphyteusis, 703 c; Precarium and 
locatio, 130 a. 

Landlord : Agricultural, position of, 27 a, 690 d , 

800 c-801 d, 803 c. -Landlord and tenant, 

Compensation for improvements, 376 u 6 c, 
800 cd , 801 cd ; Fixtures, 801 b ; duration of 
Lease, 801 a, 803 c ; Rent, 742 c. 

Lassalle, F., on “ Iron law ” of wages : 337 d. 
Latin Union : and Bimetallism, 36 a , 146 d, 
147 c, 149 a ; and Decimal syst., 515 d; and 
restrns. on coinage of Silver, 1874, 147 b ; 
Treaty of 1865, 35 c. 

Law, Bonar, Budget of : 828 d. 

Law, J. : and development of syst. of Credit, 
452 c, 732 a ; Mississippi scheme, 182 d. 

Law: Administrative, 13 d\ Brelion, early 
Irish, 178 a ; Canon law, dist. fr. Civil law, 
297 6 ; Code Napoleon, 317 c?; Feudal, 299 
a ; Social and physical, H. C. Carey on iden¬ 
tity of, 226 b . — Law, Eng. Common, based 
on Custom, 299 b ; of Property, 299 c, 422 
be. — Courts of Law, Eng., 448 b ; Irel., 

449 bed ; Scot., 449 d -450 b. - Medvl. courts: 

Staple, Eng., 374 b. —Mod.: Fr., 318 ah ; 
Lord Mansfield the founder of, 299 d, 347 
b ; Problems affecting, 300 a. 

Lavrs of P.E. : Confusion in use of term, 676 
a ; of Cost of Prodn., 437 d ; of Demand, 
541 a; of Dimin. returns, 173 a , 585 a ; of 
Dimin. Utility, 523 d, 541 a ; of Distr., 
599 cd ; of Supply, 438 c ; statements of 
Tendency, 676 c. 

Legislation : D. Diderot on, 57 8 c; P. E. 

Dovb on, 636 a. -LegisL, Econ., on qua). 

of Cloth, 72 d ; use of Experimental Meth., 
792 b; Medvl., 28 c. — LegisL, Eliza¬ 
bethan, Apprenticeship, Statute of, 46 be , 
430 a. 

Le Play, P. G. F. : anticipated by R. Cantillon, 
215 c; Sell, of, 284 c. 

Leslie, T. E. Cliffc: on American Sch. of P.E., 
809a; on Competition, 378 6; on Deductive 



Meth., 525 ah ; founder of Eng. His 
Sch., 735 a ; W’ages Fund theory, 80& 

Levant or Barbary or Turkey Co.: 18 a , 271 6 , 
330 a, 343 d, 344 c, 375 c, 669 c, 726 6 , 728 a, 
729 6 . 

Levi, L.,historical writing of: 859 a. 

Liberty, F. Bastiat on : 123 cd , 675 a. 

Libraries, Economic: Foreign Office, 873 be. - 

Goldsmiths’ Company’s Library, 870 a- 

872 6 .-London School of Economics, 873 c. 

—Manchester Libraries, E. Chadwick’s 
collection, 872 d ; R. Cobdkn’s influence in 
founding Athenaeum, 872 c ; W. S. Jevons’s 
collection, 873 a; Nicholas Hagens’ collection, 
872 d ; John Rylands Library, 873 6 .—Royal 

Statistical Society, 873 6 .-U.S.A., 873 c- 

875 6 ; Crerar Library, John, Chicago, 874 a- 
875 6 . 

Licenses : Continental War, and Continental 
Syst., 397 d ; and Orders in Council, 
397 d. 

Life : Expectation of, or Mean Afterlifetime, 
497 d, 790 6 .—Life Tables, calcul. of, W. 
Farr on, 497 d , 790 6 ; E. Halley, 657 6 ; 
W. Kersseboom, 657 6 ; J. Milne, 242 c. 

List, F. : on term “American P.E.,” 804 6 ; 
American Sch. and, 806 d, 807 a ; Protn., 
171 6 ; Skill as capital, 220 6 . 

Livery, of Gilds, craft: 372 a. 

Lloyd George, D., Budget of: 188 c, 828 ab. 

Loan: Benevolences and subsidies, 130 d ; 
on Bottomry, 169 tf-170 d ; and Terminable 
Annuities, 42 6 . 

Local: Local Administration, Areas, 12 «6 ; 
and Betterment, 136 cd ; rel. to Central, 10 d, 
13 ab ; A. Smith on, 156 d. —Local Authori¬ 
ties, By-law and legislative powers, 196 d ; 
Const, and functions, 12 bed ; powers in Poor 
relief, 251 6.—Local Finance, Princ., 62 6 ; 
Rate, 444 cd. — Local Gov., County 
Borough, powers, 443 d ; County Council, 
powers, 444 a 6 ; Functions of, 12 d, 296 be ; in 
Middle Ages, 11c; Princ. of, 250 d ; Syst. of, 
12 be. 

Locke, J. : on Distance in time, 592 c ; and 
Merc. Syst., 728 6 , 729 a ; on silver Mono¬ 
metallism, 146 d ; Silver, coinage of, 729 a , 
731 c ; Value in use and exchange, 762 d. 

Logic and P. E., J. E. Caiknes: 202 a, 525 c. 

Logismography : 165 d-167 d. 

Lombards, medvl. Bankers, hist, of: 342 c. 

London : C. Bootii’s study of life in, 826 cd ; 
Port of, 866 cd, 867 6 . 

Lowndes, W., on amendment of Silver coinage, 
1695 : 729 a, 731 c. 

Luck or Conjunctur, and Rent, Socialist view, 
388 a ; infi. on Speculation, 387 d. 

Lucrum Cessans: Canon Law based on 
Roman Law, 479 c ; dist. fr. Damnum 
Emergens, 49 6 , 479 c. 

Lunacy, Property of Lunatics : 588 be. 

Luxury, D. Diderot on : 578 cd. 

Mably, G. B. de, on Communism : 363 6, 

M ‘Culloch, J. R. : on Absentee, 3 c, 623 d, 
624 a ; infl. on American Sch., 806 c ; Direct 
Taxation, 586 d\ Exports, duties on, 795 c ; 
W. Douglass’s work reprinted by, 804 c ; 
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[ writing of, 859 a ; Indirect Taxa- 
t)6 a ; National Debt, 507 d ; D. 

, 734 c. 

Machinery: effect on Labonr, skilled, 684 d. 

-Machinery, Econ. functions of, 694 a ; C. 

Babbage on, 76 c-77 a; J. Bentham on, 132 
6 ; W. Cobbett on, 315 

McKenna, R.: Budget of, 828 b ; Duties im¬ 
posed by, 828 6, 829 6, 830 c. 

McVickar, J. : works of, 806 c. 

Magna Charta : Amercements and Waynage, 
37 c; Foreign traders, protn. of, 341 cl, 354 b. 

Malthus, T. R. : American Sell, and, 804 6, 
805 a , 806 6, 807 c ; and Aritlil. ratio, 57 5 ; 
C. B. Beccaria’s anticipation of, 127 d ; crit. 
by H. C. Carey, 807 c; and F. J. do Ciias- 
tellux, 273 b; and Checks on Population, 
273 be ; argument against Communism, 367 a ; 
on Definitions, 534 c ; on law of Dimin. 
returns, 585 6; on Egoism, 686 cd ; P. 
Esterno a follower of, 755 c ; material from 
B. Franklin, 805 a ; on Labour as measure 
of value, 562 c ; on Rent, 734 b; on Value 
in use and exchange, 763 6; doctrine of 
Population, 242 c, 734 a ; Darwinism and 
natural selection, 481 d ; and Dutch Seh., 
658 b; opposed by A. II. Everett, 757 b ; and 
Geometrical ratio, 57 b. 

Malynes, G. de: on exportation of Bullion, 
723 c ; on decay of Trade, 723 b. 

Manchester Sell.: infl. of, 317 a ; Laissez-faire 
application of P.E., 237 d ; on War, 317 a. 

Mandeville, B. : on Laissez-faire, 732 6; 
“Private vices public benefits,” 732 b. 

Manor: Amercements, 37 c ; Court rolls, 
manorial accounts and extents, 447 6-448 
b ; Reeve, 24 d ; F. Seebohm on, 25 d, 359 

be ; conn, with Tribe, 26 b. -Manor, as Econ. 

unit, Anglo-Saxon period, 25 d ; after Norman 
Conquest, 25 ab, 28 b. 

Manufacture: C. Babbage on, 76 b, 77 a ; Sir 
F. Brewster on, 178 d. 

Margin of Prodn., marginal Disutility of 
labour: 597 c. 

Marginal Utility: compd. with Total and 
Value, 73 6, 569 b, 570 a; Law of, 815 bed, 
816 abc. 

Mark syst.: theory of voluntary assoc, of Free¬ 
men, Kemble and Von Maurer, 25 d, 359 a ; 
theory of Roman Villa, N. D. Fustkl de Cou- 
langes and F. Seebohm, 25 d , 26 a, 359 b ; 
Iud. Village communities, Sir H. Maine’s 
view, 24 a , 359 a. 

Marriage, and Domicil, 631 cd. 

Marshall, A. : infl. on American Sell., 810 b. 

Marshall, W., on Agriculture: 24 a . 

Marx, K.: work with F. Engels, 884 a; on 
Labour as source of value, 763 cd ; and 
scientific Socialism, 735 a . 

Massie, J., on Int., natural rate of: 732 d. 

Mathematical Meth.: G. Ceva on, 252 cd ; 
A. A. Cournot, 445 5, 861 c ; Curves, 861 cd ; 
Diagrams, 574 a-576 b ; A. J. E. Dupuit, 
654 cd; and Monopoly, 445 d ; M. E. L. 
Walras, 543 d. 

Maurice, J. F. D. : on Christian Socialism, 
280 ab, 735 a ; Competition, 280 b; Co¬ 
operation, 280 5. 


Mees, W. C. : on Bimetallism, 657 d ; follow] 
of D. Ricardo, in abstract meth., 657 c. 

Menger, C. : ou Capital and Interest, 816 d ; 
Classical Sch. opposed by, SI4 d ; ou free 
Goods and economic Gooas, 815 ab ; law of 
prices for Barter, 816 b ; theory of Value, 

016 be. 

Mercantile Agent, or Factor : 346 d. 

Mercantile or Commercial Law: Code Na¬ 
poleon, 347 6; Eug., 346 d\ Fr., 318 ab; 
Problems affecting, 300 a. 

Mercantile Syst., or Commercial Syst.: Ba¬ 
lance of Trade, 84 d, 352 c, 724 c ; under¬ 
mined by development of Banking, 729 a ; 

D. Black, 151 c; J. Bornitz, 168 c ; Bounties 
and Drawbacks, 353 ab ; old Colonial syst., 
353 c ; Colonial trade, 350 d , 353 c ; Com¬ 
mercial treaties, 353 b, 354 b ; C. Davenant, 

87 d, 4S3 d , 729 d; G. B. De Luca, 539 c ; 
discouragement of Exports, Duties on, 795 c ; 
Fallacies affecting, 724 d ; S. Fortrey, 731 a; 
Hist, of, 344 b ; D. Hume on, 733 c ; and Im¬ 
ports of raw material and instruments, 353 d ; 

J. Locke, 728 b, 729 a ; theory of Money, 

85 ab. 352 ab, 724 cd ; T. Mun, 723 acd, 724 
ac, 725 c, 726 c, 727 ad, 729 c, 730 cd ; Ob¬ 
jects of Merc. Syst., 352 a, 353 b, 724 a, 725 
ac ; infl. of scarcity of Precious metals, 85 ab ; 
Protn., 158 c, 344 d, 345 b ; and Protestantism. 
285 ad, 286 ab ; A. Smith on, 351 d-353 c, 
733 d ; Sir J. Steuart, 733 d ; and progress 
of Trade, 345 c. 

Merchant Adventurers’ Co. : 16 c, 329 d, 343 
b , 344 b, 374 cd, 727 a; and Hanseatic 
League, 17 bed, 343 b ; and Staple syst., 

16 cl, 17 a, 725 d ; and treaty of Utrecht, 1474, 

17 6c ; J. Wheeler on, 722 d. 

Merchant or Tradiug Companies : compd. with 
industrial Gilds, 373 d, 429 6 ; Hist, of, 373 d, 
728 a ; Regulated and jnt.-stk., 18 6, 722 d, 
723 a. 

Merchants : Alien, medvl., and Charta Mer- 
catoria of 1303, 342 a ; protected by Magna 
Charta , 341 d , 354 6. 

Middleman, and Absentee : 3 d. 

Mill, James: on Debouches, 503 6 ; on Ex¬ 
change, 759 6. 

Mill, J. S. : on Absentee, 3 6c ; Abstract 
meth., 5 6, 734 d ; infl. on American Sch., 
807 d ; A priori meth., 383 6 ; on Capital, 
220 d ; Combination and wages, 336 6 ; 
Comfort, stan. of, 338 6 ; defence of Com¬ 
munism, 367 6; on Competition, 378 6 ; 
compd. with A. Comte, 383 ab ; infl. of A. 
Comte on, 382 d ; Cost of Prodn. , and 
value, 437 ab ; Curr., 472 6 ; Death Duties, 
490 cd ; D£bouch6s, 503 6 ; Deductive 
Meth., 524 d ; on Demand, measure of, 
J. E. Cairnes’ crit. of, 540 6 ; on Decree, of 
monetary stan., 562 a, 563 a; Diffie. of 
attainment, 580 ab ; law of Dimin. returns, 
685 d ; def. of Direct Taxation. 586 d ; on 
Discriminating or Differential Duties, 592 
a ; Distance in time, 593 6 ; Distr. , 603 a ; 
on Doctrinaire, 624 6; Elasticity of De¬ 
mand, 691 c ; Emigration, 697 d ; Equalisa¬ 
tion of International Demand, 748 a ; Ex¬ 
change, 759 c, 760 c-761 6; Gov., 194 c ; and 
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deal Meth., 735 a : International 
d , 604 a ; W. S. Jeyons’ erit. of, 735 b ; 
sez-faire, 194 c ; Productive Labour, 
258 a ; Rapidity of circ. of Money, 685 c ; 
Taxation, 15 c; Value, measure of, 562 d ; 
Value in use and exchange, 393 d , 763 c; 
Wage fund theory, 809 b. 

Mines, Children’s Employment in, 835 d , 
836 a • 

Mint: Assay. 60 d ; Bettemess, 138 d; Bil¬ 
lon, 146 a; Brassage, 176 c. —Mint, Coin¬ 
age, charges for, 176 c. —Mint, Seignorage, 
Gold, Hist, of, 176 c. 

Mir : 22 d , 39 b , 360 c, 361 a, 413 b. 

Mirabeau, V. R., Marquis de, articles in Eph6- 
merides: 744 b , 745 c; infl. on American 
Sch., 805 b. 

Misselden, E., on decay of Eng. Trade: 723 b, 
730 d . 


Mississippi Co. scheme, J. Law’s: 182 d . 
Monetary Syst.: of Charlemagne, 499 b. 

Money: Agio or Premium on, 22 b ; Aris¬ 
totle on, 54 d, 765 b ; N. Barbon on, 119 d, 
121 a , 728 d ; Barrenness of, and canon law 
of int., 212 b , 720 d ; dist. fr. Cash, 230 c ; 
Circ. of, rel. to econ. phenomena, J. G. BOsch 
on, 196 a ; as stau. of Deferred payments, 532 
d ; D. Defoe on, in Robinson Orusoe , 535 c ; as 
Denominator, common, of value, 549 ah ; 
necessity of Divisibility, 608 a ; Claude Dupin 
on, 652 c ; H. Grotius on, 656 b ; Internationa], 
medvl. bezant, 139 a ; based on Land, J. 
Asgill on, 60 c ; as Measure of Value, disadv. 
of term, 549 b ; Medvl. importance of, 85 a ; 
Medvl. view of, 721 d ; common Medium of 
Exchange, 721 d; view of Merc. Syst., 85 ab, 
352 ah, 724 cd\ Non-metallic substances used 

as, 450 c ; Universal, W. Bagehot on, 81 be. - 

Money of Account, Bank money, 90 d, 103 d, 
104 d, 105 a , 106 etc ; Chinese Candareen, 210 
c. —Money as Commodity, S. Clement on, 
313 a. -Money, Conventional char, of, Aris¬ 

totle on, 54 cd ; N. Barbon on, 121 a; G. 
Berkeley, 135 a . —Efficiency of Money, 
as denoting Amount of pecuniary transactions, 
685 d ; and circ. of Credit irystr., 685 c ; and 
Quant, theory, 685 b ; Variations in, 685 c. 
— Money, Functions of, 84 d, 122 a ; Aris¬ 
totle on, 55 b , 765 b ; in International 
Trade, 604 a. —Inconv. curr., E. P. Eliot 
on, 692 cd. — Money, Legal tender, and 
Bimetallism, 147 d. —Money Market, W. 
Bagehot on, 81 ab. —Quant, theory of 

Money, 84 c ; attacked by F. Wieser, 816 c. - 

Rapidity of circ. of Money, J. S. Mill on, 
685 c; W. Roscther on, 685 b. — Money, 
Value of, G. CeVA on fluctuations in, 252 
c; extrinsic, intrinsic, and commercial, D. 
Diodati on, 586 b ; F. Wieser on, 816 c. 

Monometallism: compd. with Bimetallism, 
146 d ; Silver, J. Locke on, 146 d . 

Monopoly : Aristotle on, 55 c ; medvl. Ban- 
alitfes, 99 d ; Concession, 384 d ; Fr. Copper 
syndicate, 427 b. t 488 d ; Copyright, 487 c ; 
A. A. Cournot on, where advantageous to public, 
and mathematical meth., 445 d ; P. de la 
Court on, 447 b, 657 a ; Mines and saltworks, 
483 a ; Natural, 487 c ; One-sided, exchange, 


value in, under, 760 b; Opium trade/pl J; 
Eng. Salt union, 48S d ; Dutch SpiceHrfidff- 
488 a ; State, as source of revenue, 48.8 b ; 
Two-sided, exchange, value in, under, 759 

d. -Monopolies, U.S.A., capitalists’ Trusts, 

Stan. Oil Co., 488 b. 

Montesquieu, C. de S., Baron de: on Con¬ 
sumption, taxes on, 395 d; T. Jefferson 
and, 805 c. 

Monts de Pi6te, Italy : 213 d. 

More, Sir T., in Utopia: on treatment of 
Criminals, 362 d ; Hours of Labour, 362 d. 
Mortgage: Mortgage Banks, 10 7a; Mort¬ 
gage Loans, rate raised during Great War, 
455 a; Mortgages, assets of Building 
Societies, 831 ab ; converted into terms of years 
absolute, 422 c. 

Mosse, M., on Int. compd. with Usury : 479 d. 
Mun, T. : on exportation of Bullion, 723 acd, 
730 c ; Self-Int., 724 a ; Usury, 725 c. 
Municipality: rel. to Central gov., 295 cd, 296 
bed; Powers of, 427 cd. — Municipality, 
Medvl., struggle with Feudalism, 292 cd. 
Muscovy or Russia Co.: 18 ab, 271 b, 330 a, 
375 c. 

National Debt : Conversion of, 830 a , 854 c- 
855 c ; Debt services, 1916-1923, 828 cd, 829 
abc, 830 ab. 

Nationality: Conflict of Laws and, 387 bed ; 
Domicil and, 631 d-632 a. —Nationality, 
British, and Status of Aliens Act, 1914, 32 a. 
Natural Agents: dist. fr. Capital, 21 be , 219 
be ; Property in, 47 be. 

Naturalisation, Domicil and : 631 d. 
Navigation, Inland: J. Brindley, 179 c ; 

Canals, 208 d, 320 a, 833 d-834 b. 
Navigation Laws : R. Coke on, 318 d, 727 b ; 
against Dutch, 17th centy., 344 c, 727 ab ; 
Medvl., 342 d; Commercial effects on Brit. 
Colonies, 743 be ; on Dutch carrying trade, 
229 be, 344 be , 727 be, 743 ab ; and Enumer¬ 
ated Commodities, Colonial trade, 743 be; 
Eur. trade, 743 ab. . 

Neutrality: and Decl. of London, 863 be, 
864 a; and Decl. of Paris, 520 be ; Domicil 
and, 631 d-632 a .— Neutrality, Armed, 
57 cd. 

New Eng. Co. : 330 a. 

Newcomb, S.: financial and economic works of, 
808 c. 

Newman, S. P.: work of, 806 c. 

Newton, Sir I., views represented by J. Con- 
duitt : 387 a. 

Niger Co. : 19 d, 20 5, 332 b. 

North Borneo Co. : 271 6^332 b. 

North, Sir D., on Balance of Trade : 87 be. 

Observation: and Deductive Meth., 523 6; 
compd. with Experiment, 791 d ; useful if 
assisted by Hypothesis, 791 c. 

Opium monopoly : Hist., 487 d. 

Optimism : F. Bastiat, 124 ac ; H. C. Carey, 
38 a, 804 b\ C. B. di Cavour, 237 d ; J. Droz, 
641 d. 

Orders in Council : Eng. retaliation for Con¬ 
tinental syst., 397 be ; and Licenses, 397 d. 
Ordnance Survey : 200 a. 
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Soli. : infl. on commercial politics in 
V. Atkinson on, G6 c. 
ifodn., and Abundance : 6 a. 
i Trade, Dept, of : Advisory Committee, 
848 ft ; Consular Reports, 846 d , 853 abed ; 
Form “K,” 847 d; information service, 847 
abed ; organisation, representatives, etc., 846 b- 
847 a; “Special Register” service, 847 cd; 
Trade fairs, etc., 848 ab. 

Owen, R.: liis opinions held by C. and J. F. 
Bray, 177 ab ; and Co-operation in Eng., 365 
b ; Labour Exchange, 365 c ; colony of New 
Harmony, 365 ab ; administration of New 
Lanark, 364 c ; scheme of Poor relief, 364 cd. 


Panama Canal: 208 d , 458 c, 849 b, 850 cd, 
851 c. 

Panic: and Bank of England, 463 ab ; Causes, 
463 a ; Effects, 465 a ; of 1847, 459 a-461 d ; 
of 1857, 1866, 1890, 462 a-466 a. 

Pare, W. : on Co-operative farming, Ralahine 
syst., 41-3 c. 

Partnership : Agency, law of, 21 a ; Com¬ 
mandite, 338 d ; compd. with Co., 335 c, 368 
ab, 369 cd, 428 b ; compd. with Corporation, 
428 b ; Industrial, and profit-sharing, 416 
a, 419 d. 

Paterson, W., and Darien Co. : 481 abc. 

Patten, S. N.: 810 a. 

Pauperism: Boarding-out syst. for pauper 
children, 159 d ; E. Ducpetiaux on, 645 b. 

Peasants’ Revolt, Causes and area : 28 c. 

Peel, Sir R. : Bank Act of 1844, 113 d, 459 a , 
472 cd ; repeal of Corn Laws, 42 d. 

Pensions : Civil List, 301 c. —Pensions, Old 
Age, C. Booth’s scheme, 826 d ; E. Cabet, 
198 c. 

Perceval, S., and Eng. Finances during Napole¬ 
onic wars, 457 ab. 

Perry, A. L.: infl. of C. Bastiat on, 808 a. 

Petty, Sir W.: on Arith., political, 55 d -56 b, 
731 be ; Currency policy of, 804 d; rel. to 
J. Graunt, 731 c. 

Physiocrats : on Abundance, 6 a ; Advances, 
16 a; Arith., political, 56 d ; infl. of R. 
Cantillon on, 215 a ; E. Dai re on, 477 d ; 
D. Diderot on, 577 cd, 745 a ; on Distr., 595 
be ; and P. S. Dupont, 652 d ; or Econo- 
mistes, 679 ab ; their conception of P. E., 678 
b ; J. A. Schlettwein a follower of, 431 d ; 
A. Smith on, 27 c ; Value in use aud ex¬ 
change, 762 d, 763 a ; theory of Wealth, 
27 c. 

Pigou, A. C., use of Curves by : 861 d. 

Plantation syst. of Colonisation : 27 7 c, 321 d. 

Plato, on Communism, Republic : 362 c. 

Political Economy: Agricultural syst., A. 
Smith on, 27 c ; T. Carlyle on, 132 cd, 227 
c ; T. Chalmers on, 255 be ; H. Conring on, 
388 b ; Experiment in, 791 d ; old name for 
sci. of Finances, 678 a ; as art of Gov., early 
view, 678 a; Physiocrats’ conception of, 678 
b ; A. Smith on, 678 be ; J. Tucker on, 732 
d. — Art of P.E., or Applied Econ., 44 a. 
— Ethics and, in department of Distr., 596 
cd. — P.E. and Curr., J. Law aud syst. of 
credit, 452 c, 732 a .—Precious metals, 
infl. of scarcity : on Medvl. econ., 85 a ; on 



Merc. Syst., 85 ab . —P.E. and 
597 a, 799 a , 800 a , 859 d. —Logic and I 
J. E. Cairnes, 202 a , 525 c. —Science 
P.E., Aristotle’s conception of, 53 d, 279 d, 
280 a ; regarded by W. Bagehot as applicable 
only to advanced societies, 79 d, 80 abd , 735 b ; 
conn, with Ethics, 597 a , 799 a , 800 a , 859 d; 
sci. of Exchanges, R. Whately aud H. D. 
Macleod on, 233 c, 735 b ; Mathematical 
Meth., 861 cd ; Non-moral sci., P. E. Dove on, 

636 b. -Diflic, of: fr. Complexity of subject, 

304 c; fr. want of precise Nomenclature, 304 
c. —Sci. of Wealth, A. Smith on, 678 be. 
—P.E., Sci. and Art of, J. Bentham on. 
131 d ; compd., 58 d- 59 b ; Dist., 678 d. 

Poll-Taxes : Eng., 223 d; Fr., capitation, 223 
b; Graduated, 224 b ; A. Smith on, 224 a ; 
Spain, 485 a. 

Pool: 335 d. 


Poor Law: T. Alcock on, 31 a; W. P. Alison 
on, 32 be ; Allowance syst. of 1796, effects 
on labour, rent, and wages, 33 cd; J. 
Bentham on, 131 c; Eng., Sir E. Chadwick 
on, 253 b; rel. to Charity, 267 cd, 594 ab; 

R. Dunning on, 650 c; Sir F. M. Eden on, 
277 c, 679 cd; movement for Reform in, 736 

b. —Poor Law Hist., Act of 1834, effects, 

11 d, 13 a. 

Poor Relief: J. Calvin’s syst., 205 b; T. 
Chalmers’ svst, 255 b ; Sir J. Child on, 277 

c, 679 d; Diftic. of, 265 b, 268 ab ; Divis. of 
Labour appl. to, 266 d ; and Encyclical of 
Pope Leo XIII., 712 d ; Fr. syst., 267 d ; Ger. 
syst., 268 a; small quant, of Land let out as 
substitute for, T. Estcourt on, 755 b; power 
of Local authorities, 251 b; Organisation, 
necessity of, 266 d ; R. Owen’s scheme, 364 
cd ; Princ. of, 265 d- 266 c, 594 be ; effects on 
Wages, 265 c. 

Population: American Sch. and, 805 a, 807 be ; 
Anc. and mod. times, D. Hume on, 732 c, 733 c ; 
study of, as department of econ., Arith., 
political, 56 bd; J. Bentham on, 132 a; G. 
Berkeley on, 135 b ; Birth-rate, 823 c, 834 c ; 
G. Botero on, 169 d ; R. Cantillon on, 215 b ; 
Census, 834 bed ; Checks on, T. R. Malthus’ 
view of, 273 be ; Diminution, causes of, W. Bell 
on, 129 b; Law of, T. Doubleday on, 634 b ; 
T. R. Malthus’ doctr. of, 57 b, 242 c, 481 d, 
658 b , 734 a, 757 b ; Rent and, U.S.A., 807 b. 

-Population, Movement of, 56 d, 57 a , 240 a, 

241 c, 246 a; and Birth-rate, 150 d, 823 c , 
834 c ; and Comfort, stan. of, 337 bd, 338a; 
and Death-rate, 198 b. —Population, Repro¬ 
duction and self-preservation, H. C. Carly on, 
226 b. 

Positivism, A. Comte’s crit. of Deductive 
economists: 3£& a. 

Post Office: increase of postal rates, 829 acd ; 
Savings banks, 111 be. 

Poverty: D. Diderot on, 578 d. —Poverty, 
Policy of Slate, provision of means of E>cape, 
594 be. 

Precious Metals: effects of Influx, 16thcent\\, 
86 ft, 344 a ; Scarcity, medvl., infl. of,. 85 a. 
—Distr. of the Precious Metals, Agencies 
affecting, 605 d ; aud improved Banking 
facilities, 604 d; Course of, 605 c; and 
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£ceS, 604 5 ; D. Ricardo on, 604 ab 
tistics, 604 d-605 b. 

r Rre^ence, Imperial, 830 d, 845 b, 862 b. 
Premium, Agio in Curr. : 22 b. 

Price, B., on herring Brands : 176 a . 

Price : and Cost of Prodn., 394 c, 434 cd, 437 
d ; A. A. Cournot on variations in, 446 be , 
861 c; illustr. by Curves, 445 b } 574 b, 575 
cd, 861 d ; and Demand, 541 bed; and defi¬ 
cient Harvest, C. Davenant on, 484 c.- 
Fair Price, or Justum Pretium, St. Anto¬ 
ninus on, 43 a ; St. Thomas Aquinas on, 49 
a ; Schoolmen on, 720 c. 

Prices : and Bimetallism, 149 b ; effects of 
Bounties, 174 ab, 425 cd ; E. Burke on 
causes affecting, 195 a; and Competition, 
S. Clement on, 313 a ; of Corn and other 
commodities, W. Fleetwood on, 731 d ; infl. 
of Credit, 452 d; effect of abundant Curr., 16th 
centy., 86 b ; Curves for, 861 d ; and Custom, 
477 a; and Distr. of precious metals, 
604 b ; and Equilibrium of supply and 
demand, 749 c; in Gold, fall in since 1872, 
339 be; and Gold discoveries of 16th centy., 
344 a; of Secs., effect of international sales, 

50 b. -Prices, High, T. Attwood’s theory, 

67 b ; C. Bosanquet on causes of, 18th centy., 
169 b ; Forestalled and regrators, 489 b. 
—Prices, Hist, of, and Corn rents, 426 c ; 
and Manorial accounts, 447 d. —Prices, 
Law of, for Barter, 816 5; for monetary 

transactions, F. Wieser on, 816 5.-Prices, 

Rise of, D. Graswinckel on, 656 cd. - 

Prices, Gov. regain, of, Assize of Bread 
and Beer, 64 5; Assize of Weights and 
Measures, 64 d. 

Privateering and Decl. of Paris : 520 cd -521 a. 
Probabilities : M. C. de Condorcet on, 387 a ; 
A. Demoivre on, 545 c. 

Production: Agricultural, causes of decrease 
in, 50 a ; I. Butt on, 832 d; grades of. 
Consumers’ goods, 392 a ; Exchange as 
part of, 451 d ; State interference with, 
172 c .—Agents of Prodn., Capital, 21 c, 
218 a ; Labour, 21 be ; Land, 21 be ; Limited, 
and rent and wages, 21 d ; Natural agents, 
21 be, 219 be .—Prodn., Census o£ 834 d- 835 
5.— Prodn. and Consumption, rel. between, 
393 c , 394 abc. — Prodn., Cost of, theory of 
Value, C. F. Cotterill on, 856 d. — Prodn., 
Instruments of, Appropriation of, 47 5c ; 
Capital, L Butt on, 833 a ; Goods of 1st, 
2nd, and 3rd order, 380 ab, 392 a , 393 5, 
815 cd. 

Profit : Apportionment of, 221 d, 222 d ; J. 

E. Cairnrs on theory of, 202 d ; as an appre¬ 
ciation of capital stock, 222 5 ; rel. to Com¬ 
petition, 601 5 ; T. De Quincey on rate of, 
569 c ; and Earnings of Management, 667 
cd ; compd. with Rent, 705 a ; D. Ricardo 
on, D. Buchanan’s crit. of, 184 a ; F. A. 
Walker on, 439 5, 705 a, 735 c, 809 be. 

Profit-Sharing: Arguments for and against, 
412 ab, 856 a ; Hist, in Eng., 412 5, 855 cd ; 
and Industrial Partnership, 416 a, 419 d. 

Promissory Note, compd. with Bill : 145 a. 

Property : St. Thomas Aquinas on, 48 5; 

A ristotle’s defence of, 55 c; J. P. Brissot 


de Waryille on, as theft, ISO a ; J. C 
defence of, 204 d ; Canon Law on, 
form of Conveyance, 408 a ; M. Delfico on, 
absolute, 538 a ; Descent of, Sir H. Maine 
on, 570 d ; D. Diderot on, 578 d, 579 a ; Eng. 
law, 14 d, 15 5, 299 c, 422 5c; H. Grotius 
on, 285 d ; “Magic of,” econ. effects, 55c; 
married woman’s, 588 cd ; in Natural 
agents, 47 be ; Origin of, 47 5 ; Prot. defence 
of, 285 cd ; Roman law of, 297 d. — Pro¬ 
perty, landed, Law of, Act, 1922, 14 d, 15 5, 

422 5c.-Property, Private, capture of, at 

sea, 521 be ; and Distributive justice, 606 5. 

Protection : C. B. di Cavour on, 235 d - 237 a ; 
in Brit. Colonies, 323 5, 325 abc ; Colonial 
Preference, J. Davidson on, 862 5 ; W. 
Cunningham and, 858c; G. B. de Luca on, 
539 c ; Claude Dupin on, 652 5 ; 15 centy., 
343 c ; F. List on, 171 5; rel. io Socialism, 

236 d, 237 a; F. Wieser defends, 817 5.- 

Protn. Econ. effects, Eng., 236 c ; differing in 
agriculture and Industry, 236 ab. —Protn. 
and Merc. Syst., 158 c, 344 d, 345 5.— 

Protn., Temporary, defence of, 172 c.- 

Protn. in D.S.A.: American Sch. on, 804 5, 
805 d, 806 d, 80 7 cd ; E. B. Bigelow on, 140 5 ; 
F. Bowen on, 175 a; H. C. Carey on, 38 a, 
226 5c, 804 5, 807 cd ; M. Carey on, 806 d ; 
H. Clay on, 37 d, 38 a, 305 a ; A. Hamilton 
and, 805 d. 

Protestantism: and Historical Sch.. 286 5 ; 
and Humanism, 286 d ; Individualism, 
285 abc; Laissez-faire, 285 ad ; Merc. Syst., 
285 ad, 286 ab; P.E. and Ethics, 286 bed ; 
Property, 285 cd. 

Province syst. of Colonisation : 321 cd. 

Queen Anne’s Bounty: Employment of, 40 c. 

Quesnay, F. : articles in Epliemdrides, 744 5 ; 

° infl. on American Sch., 805 5. 

Rae, J. : on Accumulation, effective desire of, 
592 cd; on Capital and Protection, 807 5 ; 
opposes A. Smith, 807 5. 

Raiffeisen, F. W.: syst. of Land hanks, 106d. 

Railways : African, 849 cd ; Eng. , amalgamation 
of, 621 a ; European, 849 d-850 5 ; Siberian, 
849 c; Railways, gauge of, 850^5.— Rail¬ 
ways, ownership of Docks by, 867 c. — Rail¬ 
ways, Speculation in, and Crises, 1836, 466 d ; 
1847, 459 5-460 5, 467 a.—Railways, U.S.A., 
accounting, statistical work of, II. C. Adams, 
799 d, 800 5. 

RAPr, G., founder of sect of Economites : 366 d. 

Rates : County, 444 c. 

Raymond, I). : 806 d-807 a. 

Reciprocity: H. Clay on, 305 5 ; and Commer¬ 
cial treaties, 354 5, 355 a. 

Registration: Documents, Fr.,Enregistrement, 
737 5 ; Land, 199 d, 200 a ; Property, 199 d. 

Relativity : W, Bagehot’s application of, 80 d; 
principle of, and Historical Meth., 573 a; 
J. S. Mill on, 735 a. 

Rent: American Sch., theory of, 804 5, 807 be; 
J. Anderson’s theory, 39 d, 734 5; Anti-rent 
agitations, 42 d, 43 a; Austrian Sch., 
theory of, 816 d; S. Bailey's theory, 82 d; 
N. Barbon on, 119 5; and Cost of prodn., 
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T. De Qdincey on, 569 d ; and law 
In. returns, 585 b; rel. to Distr., 
Pw Jones on, 734 c ; Rent, Labour, 
cTvl., 28 c, 152 b, 261 a , 407 a ; rel. of 
Landlord and Tenant, 742 c ; T. R. Malthus 
on, 734 b ; corapd. with Profit, 705 a; D. 
Ricardo’s doctr. of, 21 d, 184 ab , 226 a , 731 b , 
816 d .—-Rent of Ability, 22 a. —Con¬ 
sumer’s Rent, illnstr. by Curves, 575 b ; 
A. Marshall on, 392 b . —Rent, Taxation on, 
K. Arnd on, 58 a ; T. Chalmers on, 256 a . 

Reproduction, Cost of, M. Agazzini on : 20 d. 

Revolution, French: Curr. experiments, As¬ 
signat, 62 d, 206 cd ; distr. of Land, 363 cd. 

Ricardo, D. : on Advances, 16 b ; American 
Sch. and, 804 b, 807 be; A priori metli. of 
reasoning, 47 d ; rel. to J. Bentham, 133 b ; 
on Bounties, 171 b ; crit. by H. C. Carey, 
226 a, 807 c; on Comfort, stan. of, and 
socialist view, 338 ab; on Competition, 378 b ; 
on Countervailing duty, and price due to 
taxation, 443 d ; J. Craig on economic tenets 
of, 857 d ; on Curr., 472 b ; Definitions, 534 
be ; on Deprec. of monetary stan., 562 b ; 
on Diffic. of attainment, 580 c, 582 a; on 
law of Dimin. returns, 585 c ; on Distr., 596 
a, 603 a ; on Distr. of precious metals, 603 
(7-604 b ; definitions, illustn. of Doctrinaire, 
623 d ; use of Examples, 758 be; inti, in 
Ger., 126 a ; R. Jones’ crit. of, 734 c; 
J. R. M‘Culloch on, 734 c ; on Profit, D. 
Buchanan’s crit. of, 184 a ; on Taxation, 
396 a ; on Bullion Committee, 192 a ; as 
measure of Value, 562 d . - Principles , trans¬ 

lated into Ger. by E. Baumstabk, 125 d , 126 a . 
-Theory of Rent, 21 d , 734 be ; D. Bu¬ 
chanan’s crit. of, 184 ab ; H. C. Carey’s crit. 
of, 226 a , 807 c ; F. Wieser’s criticism of, 816 
d . —On Value, defended by T. De Quincey, 
568 b ; A. L. C. Destutt de Tracy’s theory, 
572 be ; in Use and exchange, 763 b. 

Rod.bertus, K. J. : on “Iron law” of wages. 
337 d. 


Rogers, J. E. T. : on Econ. Hist., 735 a , 859 a . 

Roman Catholic Sch. : Encyclical of Pope Leo 
XIII., 284 c , 712 b; Devas, C.S., 864 b ; P. 
G. F. le Play, 284 c ; and Socialism, 283 cd, 
284 cd. 

Roman Law : or Civil Law, dist. fr. Canon 
Law, 297 b ; of Contract, 298 b ; Debt, 391 b ; 
effect of Empire on, 297 cd ; Inher., 130 d, 
164 c, 790 a; Int.,39c; Jus gentium, 297 c; 
codification under Justinian, 297 d; Mod. 
countries, 299 a ; Origin, 297 b ; of Property, 
297 d ; Sale, 70S a ; XII. Tables, 297 b. 

Roscher, W : on Rapidity of circ. of Money, 
685 b. 


Rousseau, J. J.: refuted by F. Bhiganti, 179 a. 
Royal African Co. : 19 a, 330 be. 

Rupee: closing of Ind. Mints, 776 d -777 b ; 
enfaced Paper, 715 b. 

Russia or Muscovy Co.: IS ab, 271 b, 330 a , 
375 c. 


Sale of Goods : general rule Caveat emptor, 
176 b , 234 d ; Sale in Roman Law, 708 a. 
Salmasius, C. , on Int. and usury: 136 a, 656 d. 
Salt Union, Eng: 488 d. 



Saving: and Distance in time, 593 
Ger., 109 b ; Opportunities for, and Thrift,^ 
Savings Banks : Banks, popular, Ger. and 
Italy, 109 a-110 c ; in Colonies, 111 d, 819 b ; 
P. Colquhoun on, 334 d; founded by H. 
Duncan, 649 bed; Fr., Ill d ; Investment of 
deposits, 560a; Post-office, 111 be; U.K., 110 
c-111 b. 

Say, J. B. : on Bounties, 171 c ; theory of 
Debouches, 503 ab; on Distr., 595 d; on 
Value in use and exchange, 763 d. 
Suhlettwein, J. A., follower of Physiocrats: 
431 d. 


Schoolmen: and Econ. thought, 48 a ; on Justum 
Pretium, 49 a, 720 c . 

Schulze-Delitzsch, F. H. : and Banking, co¬ 
operative, 109 abc , 412 d . 

Securities: Arbitrage, 50 c; Bearer, 127 b; 
Blank transfer, 155 c ; Certificate, share, 
251 cl, 346 c; Coupon, 444 d ; Debenture, 
346 b , 501 a ; Enfaced paper or Rupee 
paper, 715 ab ; Exchequer Bond, 785 be ; 
Lloyd’s Bonds, 163 c; Prices of, effect of 
international sales on, 50 b . 

Self-interest: and Altruism, 37 b ; C. B. Bec- 
caria on, 128 a ; and Competition, 377 b , 
379 ab ; D. Defoe on, 729 ab ; Helvetius on, 
128 a ; T. Mun on, 724 a ; or egoism, A. Smith 
on, 686 b . 

Seneuil, J. G. Courcelle- : 857 ab . 

Senior, W. N.: on Absentee, 3 b , 4 b . 

Serfdom: in Agriculture, disadv. of, 716 b ; 
Def. of, 716 a ; in Industry, disadv. of, 716 d ; 
Russ., 23 a. 

Services: F. Bastiat’s doctr. of, 124 b . 

Shipping: Consular Reports, British, infor¬ 
mation as to, 853 cd ; Consuls, duties as 
to, 854 abc . 

Sierra Leone Co.: 19 b , 330 ?>, 331 d . 

Silver: effects of Bimetallism on price of, 
148 cd ; as By-product, 197 be ; and Closing 
of Ind. mints, results, 776 cl- 777 b ; and 
Loudon Produce clearing, 311 b ; as Reserve 
in banking, 147 b . — Silver, Coinage of, 

803 (7-804 a ; Alloy, 803 (7-804 a ; J. Locke 
on W. Lowndes’ proposed amendment of, 1695, 
729 a, 731 c; Standard of, reduced, 803 (7- 

804 a . -Silver, Deprec. of, 81 c , 147 b , 149 a, 

564 b , 771 d ; W. Bagkhot on, 81 e.—Silver, 
Discoveries of, 16th centy., L. Diodati on, 
586 d .—Silver Legisl., U.S.A., Bland Act 
and Dollar, 154 c .—Silver, Prodn. of, and 
Bimetallism, 148 c .—Silver as Stan of 
value, in Eng., liist. of, 499 cd. 

Sinking Fund ; or Amortization, 38 b ; An¬ 
nuity, 40 d ; and Deprec. of machinery, 561 
d ; for Brit. Debt to U.S.A., 830 a , 855 be . 

Sismondi, J. C. L. S. de: on Laissez-faire, 286 c . 

Sixteenth centy.: Depopulation, 552 be . 

Slavery : Abolition of, 19th centy., 2 a ; Aboli¬ 
tionist, 1 d ; St. Thomas Aquinas on, 48 d ; 
Assiento^ Treaty, 62 d ; Lord Brougham 
on, 181 b; J. E. Cairnes on, 201 b, 202 b ; 
and medvl. Church, 281 a-282 a ; anc. City 
based on, 291 d ; T. Clarkson on, 1 d , 303 b ; 
B. Edwards on, 682 a ; Eplieinerides and 
abolition of, 125 b, 744 a ; Objections to, 694 c. 
—Emancipation of slaves, II. Duncan on. 
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Effects, 694 c-695 c ; as Religious act, 

Holdings and Allotments Acts, 1907 
1908, 800 c-801 cl , 803 abed 
Smith, Adam; on Administration, local, 156 
d ; Advances, 16 b ; American Sell, and, 
804 b, 805 abc, 806 be, 807 be; Balance of 
trade, 87 d-SS b; infl. on E. Baumstark, 
12 6a; C. B. Beccaria’s anticipation of, 
127 d; coinpd. with J. Bentham as philo¬ 
sopher, 132 d, 133 a; on Bounties, 171 b, 
17 3 b, 353 b; on Cadastral survey, 200 b 
H. C. Carey and, 807 c ; Carrying trade 
228 d ; Colonial empire, 353 c ; old Colonial 
syst., 323 a , 329 b , 331 c;353 c ; Commercial 
treaties, 353 b ; Companies, trading, 16 b, 
18 ab ; Competition, 3 78 a ; Consumption, 
393 c ; Corn laws, 425 d ; Corn as measure of 
value, 562 d; Cost of prodn. and value, 
434 d, 437 c, 580 d, 763 ab ; Curr., 472 b 
Death Duties, 490 be ; Debasement of 
Coin, 563 b ; Debts, public, or national, 
507 a ; sparing use of Definitions, 534 b ; on 
Distr., 595 cd 603 a ; indebted to \V. 
Douglass, 804 c ; Drawbacks, 353 a , 640 be ; 
Education and Endowments, 264 a, 713 c; 
use of Examples, 758 b ; on Exchange, 759 b ; 
approved of Excise scheme of Sir R. Wal 
pole, 789 a; conn, with A. Ferguson, 733 b; 
on Finances, 733 d; B. Franklin’s estimate 
adopted by, 805 a : Free Labour, 815 b ; Free 
Trade, Exceptions to. 352 d ; on Gilds, 430 b ; 
A. Hamilton and, 805 c ; use of Inductive 
Meth., 734 a ; infl. of, 734 a ; on Poll taxes, 
224 a ; J. Rae and, 807 b ; Revenue, 733 cl; 
on Self-int. or egoism, 686 b ; compd. with 
Sir J. Steuart, 733 d ; on Value in use and 

exchange, 763 ab. -A. Smith on Capital, 

Fixed and floating or circulating, 16 b, 220 
cd. —A. Smith on Labour, Divis. of, 409 5, 
609 ab ; Free, 815 6; Productive and Un¬ 
productive, 358 a .—On P.E., Agricultural 
syst., 27 c; Commercial or Merc, syst., 351 
d-353 c, 733 d ; as sci. of Wealth, 678 be — 
on Taxation, Capitation, 224 a ; Indirect, 
352 d } 395 d, 396 ab ; Maxims of, certainty, 
convenience, economy, and equality, 251 d, 
435 a, 519 c. 

Snowden, P., Budget of: 830 be. 

Social Contract: J. Althusius on, 36c; D. 
Hume on, 728 b. 

Social Sci., or Sociology: term invd. by A. 
Comte, 383 a. 

Socialism : Ancient, S. Cognetti on, 840 b ; 

J. F. Bray, 177 be; Christian, 280 a, 735 a; 
or Collectivism, 320 cd ; compd. with Com¬ 
munism, 366 c, 598 a ; and Distr., 598 a- 
599 b , 606 b; and Dutch Sch., 658 cd ; 
Encyclical of Pope Leo XIII., 284 cd, 712 e ; 
and Protn., C. B. di Cavour on, 236 d , 237 

a. _Socialism, Scientific, and International 

working men’s Assoc., 361 d\ F. Lassalle, 
337 d ; H. Iv. Marx, 735 a, 763 c ; Wages. 
“Iron Law ” of, 337 d.—Socialism, State, 

J. J. L. Blanc and Ateliers Nationaux, 66 

b, 154 b. 

Society : Aristotle on origin of, 55 abc ; J. F. 
Bray on jnt.-stk, modification of, 177 be .— 
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Society, Organic view of, rel. to Hisu 
Meth., 675 d. 

Solidarity : A. Comte on, 383 a. 

South African Reserve Bank, 820 bed. 

South Sea Co. : 182 be, 271 b, 330 b ; and 

reduction of National Debt, 404 c. -S. Sea 

Bubble, 183 a ; and J. Aislabie, 30 c. 
Sovereign : Abrasion of, 2 c, 548 d. 

Spence, T., on Land, nationalisation of: 
736 a. 

Stamp Duties on Bill of Exchange: 143 d; 
increased, 829 a. 

Standard of value: Alternative, 35 d ; Ap¬ 
preciation of, 45 b. 

Staple: 16 c, 342 b , 721 c, 722 c, 723 b ; Ad¬ 
vantage of, 13th and 14th centy., 374 a ; im¬ 
portance of Calais, 16 c, 374 d, 722 a ; causes 
of Decline, 375 ab; courts of, and medvl. 
Law merchant, 374 b ; defended by G. de 
Malynes, 723 be; and Merchant Adven¬ 
turers’ Co., 16 d , 17 a, 375 ab, 725 d ; and 
Merchants, medvl., 374 6 ; defended by T. • 
Milles, 722 c. 

State: State Control, E. Burke on princ. of, 
195 b; and Laissez-faire, J. E. Cairnks on, 
194 c; Necessity of, 194 ab. —State, Econ. 
functions of, 10 a, 14 a, 817 ab ; F. Wieser on, 
817 a &._state Interference, Agricultural 
Holdings, 800 c-801 d ; and Dutch Sch., 658 
c; Pensions, Old-Age, 826 d ; Unemploy¬ 
ment Insurance, 824 b. 

Statics, social, and social Dynamics: A. 
Comte on, 383 a. 

Stationary State : T. Chalmers on, 256 c. 
Statistics: G. Achenwall and, 8 a ; sci. of, 
and Arith., political, 56 b ; use of Average, 
74 be, 818 c-819 a ; and C. Babbage, 75 b ; 
C. Besold on functions of, 135 cl ; T. H. 
Buckle on, 185 a ; 17th centy., E. Chamber- 
la yne’s Angliae Notitia, 256 d ; use of 
Chorogram, 279 c ; use of Chronogram and 
Hexograra, 287 b ; and Demography, 545 ab ; 
Error, law of, 751 b, 883 be ; German, E. 
Engel, 886 be; instruction in, 875 c, 879 bd, 
882 d ; Physical, F. P. Dufau on, 648 c ; and 
theory of Probability, M. C. de Condorcet 
on, 387 a . —Statistics of Industry, 832 ab, 
835 ab; Statistics, Meth. of, use and misuse 
of Average, 74 be, 818 c-819 a ; use of 
Curves, 474 c, 861 cd. —Statistics, Vital, A. 
Deparcieux on, 549 d ; W. Farr on, 239 b, 
497 d, 790 b ; Carlisle tables, J. Heysham and 
J. Milne on, 242 c. 

Statutes: Acton Burnell, or Statute of Mer¬ 
chants, 342 a; Apprenticeship, 45 d- 47 a, 
318 d, 430 a; Arbitration, 51 d; Distr., 
603 cd ; Enclosures, 24 b, 711 d ; of 1463 on 
Imports, 343 c; Labourers, 28 c, 552 b ; 
Merton, 359 d, 710 a ; Westminster II., 1285, 
de donis condicionalilms , 359 d, 710 a, 738 d; 
Westminster III., 1290, Quia Emptores, 544 b. 
Steelyard and Hanseatic League: 17 bed, 
373 cl, 669 a. 

Stein, II. F. K., Freiherr voin: abolition of 
resfcrns. on Occupations, 431 d, 432 a. 

Steuart, Sir J. : on Balance of Trade, 87 b ; 
Merc. Syst., 733 d\ compd. with A. Smith, 
733 rf. 
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Exchange: Account, 6 d ; Arbitrage, 
^Assignee, 64 a ; Backwardation, 78 6, 
c ; Bear, 1*27 b; Bearer (secs.), 
127 b ; Bond, 163 c; Broker, 181 a ; Bull, 
190 d; Buying in, 196 d ; Call, 203 c; 
Carrying over, 228 d ; Cash, sale for, 231 
c ; Cedula, 237 d; Change (Agents de), 
Fr. legist, 26*2 a; and Clearing syst., 310 b, 
487 a ; Consols, 390 c ; Continuation or 
Contango, 127 b, 396 c ; Contract note, 402 
d ; Corner, 427 a; Cum dividend, 472 a ; 
Dealer, 486 d ; Dearness, 489 c; Deferred 
and preferred stock, 533 a, 607 b ; Delivery, 
Good, 539 b ; Discount, 590 d, 591 a ; Dis¬ 
count, escomptc ou Fr. bourse, 590 c ; Draw¬ 
ing, 640 d ; Ex. All, 758 a; Ex. Dividend, 
789 b ; Ex. Drawing, 789 b; Ex. New, 790 
a ; Options, 203 c ; Put., 203 c. -Ex¬ 

change, Stock. London, Administration, 769 
d ; Foundation, 182 b ; Hist., 769 c ; Position, 
768 be. —Exchange, Stock, Provincial, 
Business, 770 c; Organisation, 770 ab. 

Stockbroking, legisl. on, 1696 : 182 b. 

Street Trading, Children’s Employment, 
836 b. 

Strikes: and Blackleg 153 6c.—Engineering 
and Allied Industry, Agreements, avoid¬ 
ance of, 884 c-886 b. 

Sugar: bounties on, 172 b, 173 6-174 c, 827 cd ; 
taxation of, R. Auspjtz, 814 c. 

Super-tax, increases in, 828 ac-829 a. 

Supply: Supply and Demand, illustr. by 
Curves, 540 d , 54*2 bed, 575 a, 576 a, 861 cd: 
Equilibrium of, 749 6, 761 c; Interdepend¬ 
ence of, 540 a; Laws of, 541 a. -Supply, 

Parly., Appropriation Act, 78*2 d , 811 d ; 
audit of accounts of money voted in, 72 ab ; 
Committee of, 783 6; annual, and Consolidated 
fund, 3S9 d, 782 ab ; Estimates, 782 6c; and 
Taxatiqn, 783 6; Ways and means, com¬ 
mittee of, 783 6. 

Surrey Canal Co. : 612 c, 615 c. 

Survey, cadastral: for Financial purposes, Fr., 
200 6 ; Ordnance, 200 a ; A. Smith on, 
200 6. 

Survival of the fittest: Physical, 481 d ; 
Social, 48*2 a. 

Suspension of specie payments: Eng., 1797- 
1819, 92 6, 315 d ; 1914, 8 OS d, 869 a ; Fr., 
1848, 1870, 98 6. 

Sweating: and Domestic syst. of Industry, 
630 d. 

Swift, J. : Drapier’s letters and W. Wood’s 
patent, 639 d, 732 a. 

Syndicate : 335 d Fr. Copper, 427 6, 488 d. 

Synthesis and Synthetic meth. : compd. with 
Analytical, 38 cd. 

Tabular Stan.: aud Deferred Payments, 532 
d ; W. S. Jbvons on, 472 6, 532 d. 

Tally : Dica, 576 c; Hist, of, 779 d. 

Tanistry, inlier. by: 178 c. 

Tare and Tret: 33 a. 

Tariff Reform Movement [see Protection). 

Taussig, F. W. : 809 c ; on American Sch., 
804 6. 

Taxation : Ad valorem duty, 15 c, 828 6 ; St. 
Thomas Aquinas on, 49 6; Assessed taxes, 



61 c; pvinc. of Assessment, Imperial, 

857 6; on Auction sales, 68 d; R. 
pitz on, 814 c ; Bate’s case, rights of, claimed 
by Crown, 125 a ; J. Bentham on, 132 a ; 
and Betterment, 136 6-138 d; Bounties, 
negative tax, 172 cd- , 446 a ; Brit., reform of, 
186 cd ; A. Broggia on princ. of, 180 be ; J. 
Calvin on, 204 d ; D. Carafa on, 224 cd ; 
Certainty of, 251 d ; and Chambers of Ag¬ 
riculture, 258 6; under Charles I., 168 a ; 

W. Cobbett on, 315 cd; R. Cobden on, 317 
a ; A. A. Cournot on, 15 d , 446 ab ; Marquis 
de Dangeul on, 480 d ; C. Dayenant on, 483 
c, 4S4 6 ; Death duties, 490 6; G. B. de 
Luca on, 539 d ; ‘on Bank Deposit, 103 c ; 

D. Diderot on, 579 6; P. E. Dove on 636 a& ; 
under Elizabeth, 168 a ; History of, S. Dowell 
on, 867 c ; on Income, 828 ac, 829 a ; on Int., 

J. Drake on, 639 c; under James I., 168 a; 
Local princ. of assessment, 62 6 ; on Luxury, 
ISthcenty. and mod., 61 c ; J. S. Mill on, 15 c, 
5S6 d ; state Monopoly as source of revenue, 
487 d ; Queen Anne’s Bounty, 40 c ; Poll 
taxes or capitation, 223 6, 485 a ; on Rent, 

T. Chalmers on, 256 a ; on Bank Reserve, 

99 a; D. Ricardo on, 396 a ; Stamp duties, 

143 d. —Taxation, Budget, 828 a-830 d. - 

Taxation, Corvee, Egypt, 433 ; Eng., 432 d ; 
Fr., 433 6.—Direct Taxation, L. H. Court- 
net on assessment of, 857 6; J. R. M‘Cul- 
loch on, 586 d ; J. S. Mill’s clef., 586 d ; H. 

Sidgwick on, 587 a. -Taxation. Florence, 

Catasto, 233 d ; Estimo, 755 d . —Taxation, 
Fr., Aides, cour des, medvl., 30 6 ; C. L. G. 
d’AuDiFFRET ou, 69 6c ; Capitation, 223 6 ; 
Champart, 260 cl ; of clergy, Declines, 581 
6 ; N. Desmarets v 571 c ; of clergy, ,Don 
gratuit, 63*2 d ; Epices, 747 d ; and Stats 
generaux, 756 c ; Prestation, 433 c.— 
Graduated or progressive Taxation, Cat¬ 
asto in Florence, 233 d . —Indirect Taxa¬ 
tion, Arguments for, 395 d ; Brit., princ. of, 
186 d ; Cost of, 396 a, 435 c ; Incidence of, 
396 6 ; J. R. M'Culloch on, 396 a ; C. de S. 
de Montesquieu ou, 395 d ; J. S. Nicholson 
on, 395 d ; Objections to, 436 6 ; D. Ricardo 
on, 396 a ; H. Sidgwick on, 396 a ; A. Smith 

on, 352 d, 395 d, 396 a. -Taxation, Maxims 

of. Sir M. Decker, anticipation of A. Smith, 519 
c ; A. Smith’s certainty, convenience, economy, 
and equality, 251 d , 435 a, 519 c.—Taxa¬ 
tion, Medvl., Annates, papal, 406c ; Benevo¬ 
lences, 130 d ; Butlerage, 196 c ; Cambage, 
on ale, 206 a ; Carucage, 229 d ; Chevage, 
274 d; Chiminage, 279 a ; Church-seed, 287 
6, 645 d ; Cornage, 426 d ; Danegeld, 480 a ; 
and Domesday Book, 630 a ; Ecclesiastical 
immunities from, 282 a : under Edward I., 
15 d ; under Henry VI., 136 6 ; Parra 
custuma, 794 c ; Prisage and Recta prisa, 
647 d , 79.4 6 ; Purveyance, 794 6; Scutage, 
282 c; Testa de Nevill, 552 ab: Trinoda 

liecessitas, 282 6.-Taxation, Reduction of, 

•versus Debt reduction, 830 6. — Taxation, 
Roman, Vicesima haereditatum, 490 6. — 
Taxation, syst. of Single Tax, K. Arnd on, 
58 a ; Dime Royale, 537 6, 583 a; Impot 
unique, 653 c. — Taxation, A. Smith on, 
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/352 d, 395 d, 396 a, 435 a, 519 c ; 

tation, 224 a . -Taxation, Span., Alca- 

vala, 30 d ; reformed by Z. de S. y B. Ense¬ 
nada, 7-37 d. — Taxation, Diffusion Theory 
of, 582 5. 

Taxed commodities, storage of: 163 d. 

Taxes, Farming of: D. Carafa’s defence of, 
2*24 d ; Objections to, ISO c. 

Telegraphic transfers : or Cable transfer, 
199 cd ; instr. of Credit, 442 d, 454 b. 

Temple, Sir W. : on Merc. Syst., 724 b. 

Tenant : Agricultural, position of, 26 d, 376 ah, 
690 c, 800 c-801 d, 803 c ; Compensation of, 
for improvements, 376 abc, 800 cd, 801 acd ; 
relation to Landlord, 742 c, 800 c-801 d, 
803 c. 

Textiles : qual. of, and Conditioning, 385 d ; 
effects of Cotton Famine on industry, 440 
d, 441 a. 

Theory: compd. with Facts, and Hist., 675 
5-676 a. 

Thrift : opportunities for Saving, 7 c. 

Tithes : Hist, of, 645 d, 646 be. 

Tooke, T. : Bullion Committee, 191d; Crises, 
456 abc, 457 bed, 458 acd , 459 c, 466 cd. 

Trade : and Absentee, 3 be ; St. Thomas 
Aquinas on, 49 a ; Aristotle on, 54 d; N. 
Barbon on, 119 c, 120 5, 731 d ; E. Burke on 
disadv. of restrns., 195 b; Chapman and 
early retail, 262 b; Commercial Intelli¬ 
gence, 845 d - 848 b, 853 cd ; Consular 
Reports, 391 c, 846 d , 853 bed ; Depression, 
565 d-568 a ; effects of Discoveries, geo¬ 
graphical, 591 be ; post-Constantinian Fathers 
on, 49 a ; and the Flag, 324 d- 325 d : and 
Industrial Revolution, 345 a ; (Irish, A. 
Dobbs on, 611 5: and Magna Carta, 341 d, 
354 b; under Merc. Syst., 344 b- 345 b; 

of the World, 1890, 340 b. - Board of 

Trade, 158 b, 824 abc ; Census of Production, 
834 d-8 35 b; Departments of, 159 be, 824 
abc .—Trade, Overseas, Dept, of, 824 c, 846 

a-8 48 b. -Trade, Brit., Anc., 341 a ; Anglo- 

Saxon, 341 a; Medvl., 341 c-343 c ; Mod., 
hist, of, 339 a- 340 d ; effect of Norman 
Conquest, 341 c; 16th centy., 343 d, 344 
a. —Carrying Trade, and Eng., 344 b ; and 
Hanseatic League, 342 b, 349 a ; Dutch, effect 
of Navigation Laws on, 229 be, 344 be, 727 
5c, 743 ah ; A. Smith on, 2S8 d. — Coasting 
Trade, Free Trade appl. to, 313 d ; Kegulns. 
of, 314 a; Statistics, 314 5c.—Trade Dis¬ 
putes, Combination, 336 5c, 390 d ; Conseils 
ae Prud’hommes, 51 d, 385 5c, 389 be ; Co¬ 
partnership, 855 c-856 5 ; Engineering and 
Allied Industry Agreements, 884 c-886 5 ; 

Trades Disputes Act, 1906, 337 a, 391 a. - 

Trade, Foreign, T. Chalmers on, 255 d. 

-Trade, Freedom of, P. de la Court on, 

447 5, 657 5.-Trade, Overseas, Dept of Board 

of Trade, 824 c, 846 «-S48 5. -Trade routes, 

848 5-852 a. — Trade, State reguln. of, Brands, 
175 d- 176 5 ; J. Cary on, 230 5. 

Trade Unions : and Apprenticeship, 45 d, 
46 a, 884 d, 885 5 ; Caste as, 232 c ; Collective 
bargaining, 884 d, 885 ac ; Employers aud, 
mutual recognition of rights, 8o4 d, 885 abc; 
W. S. Jevons on, 760 a ; Legisl., 19th centy., 
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336 d-887 a, 390 rf-391 a ; Legisl., 20th eft 
• 337 a, 391 ab ; Strikes, 391 a. 884 c, 885 a, 
886 a ; effect of combination on Wages, 336 5; 
Trade Union Act, 1913, 337 a. 

Transhipment facilitated, Bonded Warehouses : 
163 d, 475 d. 

Transport: aeroplane, 852 a ; Commercial 
Routes, 848 5-852 a ; inland water, 850 c; 
motor, 851 d ; railway, 849 c-850 5 ; Trans¬ 
port, Ministry of, 824 5. 

Treasury: Audit, 71 c-72 5 ; dist, fr. Exchequer, 
783 c ; Functions and const., 783 d. 

Truck and Barter, 122 be. 

Trust: 335 d ; Legal, 750 c; capitalistic Mon¬ 
opoly, U.S.A., Stan. Oil Go., 488 5. 

Trustee : in Bankruptcy cases, 114 d, 116 c, 117 
a; Liab. of, 177 d; in Savings banks, 
110 c?. 

Tucker, G. : opposes D. Ricardo, 808. 

Tucker, J., on P.E., 732 c?. 

Turgot, A. R. J.: inti, on American Sch., S05 
be ; on Capital, 217 d ; Econ. princ. of, 431 5; 
articles in Ephemerides, 744 c. 

Turkey or Barbary or Levant Co.: 18 a, 271 5, 
330 a, 343 d, 344 c, 375 c, 669 c, 726 5, 728 a, 
729 5. 

Unemployed : relief of, in Fr., Ateliers Nation- 
aux, objections to, 66 be ; J. Cary on, 230 5 ; 
Class, origin of, 707 d ; Unemployment Insur¬ 
ance, 824 5. 

Usury : Sir T. Culpeper (elder and younger) on, 
470 cd, 725 5, 730 d ; Dry Exchange, 643 5 ; 
compd. with Int., M. MossEon, 479 d ; charge 

against Merchant Adventurers, 722 c.- 

Usury, Triple Contract, J. Eck, 673 cd ; J. 
Major on, 674 a. 

Utilitarianism : J. Bent ham’s form of, 131 c, 
132 cd. 

Utility : Degree of, phrase in trod, by W. S. 
Jevons, 536 a ; T. De Quincey on, 568 d , 569 
5, 570 a ; rel. to Value, 393 d } 580 5c, 764 5- 
766 c, 815 bed, 816 abc. — Dimin. Utility, law 
of, 523 d ; and law of Demand, 541 a. — 
Marginal Utility, compd. with Total, and 
value, 73 5, 569 5, 570 a , 815 bed, 816 abc ; 
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